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ADDITIONS, Etc. 


Ivanfl^Ii 6 li lilngcaole, e IJ BjUiworo O’lTnwtu. Um- 
kunj^uuliloni. I bidiwo gti D. P. But‘.linn*ii Jt Co. 

1848. 12®. pp. 81. [Two Zulu 
Incwmli YokuUun. Turt NkUI. lYiiiUxJ at tho Amcr- 
ican Minion Prw. 1849. 12®. j>|». 48. 

Prt9e$tte<i 6y the Rev. Dr. Andereon. 

nUtory of tho Coniiuomre of Hiiid. ly Malta lUja 
Apurva Krishna Ihihatlur. CliapUif 3. Calcutta: 

1848. 8®. ... 

Prernnttd by the Author. 


Jottrnal Asiatitjtto, ou RccucO do M^*iii(tirc* d’hjclrail* et 
dc Notices rclnt. a riiirtoiro, a la i>bilo»». aux languea 
K & la de* n»‘uple(t orientaux, nuhlid ^ar la 

Adadtjuo. IV’* Sirio. Totnea X\ 11—XV HI. 

Vans: 1831. , « . 

Preamted by the Atiatic Soeuty of Parte. 

8yno]«u of a Grammar of the Knn*n Laiiptagc, cm- 
' hracinjj Iwth Dmioctis Sgaii, and Tgho or Sho. Bj 
F. Ma^rn. 1840. 4®. pp. 458. 

The Moruiiij; Star. Vola, II—IX. Noa. 17—06. Jan., 

1844-Au^., 1650. 4®. [A montJily Jounial of two 
qnarto k*avc*.] 

Thtwaiirus of Karen Knowlcdp?, compriwiifr Tiwliliona, 
la^-nds . . . eto.,aJpIwl»eticafly arraiig^ and farm¬ 
ing' a c<.»mplot6 Native Karen l>ictioniiij‘.... W ritlen 
by Ssui Kau-Too, and c<»mp"ilcd by J. undo. 8 rob. 

12®. Tavoy: 1847-40. [2 seta,] 

An Intrwluction to the Sdence of jVatronomy, dcsirtod 
for tlio into of the htglicr Karen SchooU. By ilcv. 

RB.f'roM. 8®. 1848. [10 plates. 1 

An Arithmetic for tlie U*e of Karen Sdiool^ ... By 
Itcv. E. B. Croat. 8®. 1849. 

A V’<vabulftrv of tho Sgau Karen I.anguag<e. By Rev. 

J. Wodc. * 12®. 1849. PI*. 1024. [2 i»pi<«.] 

TTio J>aer\'d Book of Moset, called Ext^itv Tmn«^la- 
te<l by Rev. K. Maaf.in. First edition. 12®. 1849, 

[2 cupiea.] 
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Primary G«'<^gn^y. By Mrs. IL M. Mason. 12®. 

1848. [2 cop»«i.] 

An AiigioKoren Vocahulnry. Mono«yllnbtc«. By C. 

Bennett. Fur the uao of Karen ScbooU 18®. 1846. J 

[2 conic*.] 

Notes of a Course of Lectures ... by W*. J. Vansom- 
oren^ M. I>. Translnl><<! into Uio Kan!ii by E, B. Cross. 

18®. 1850. [2 copii*.] 

A Catechism for Young Classes in Sabl»ath Schools. 

18®. 1850. [2 eopu«.J 

A V^olume of School Tracta, comprising: 1. Sgau Karen 
Rpc.lUng Book. 2. CatocbiBiu. 3. Father’s Advice. 

4. Land MeasuremcnL 5. Mental Arithmetic, by 
MfK 11, M. Mason. 6. Mrs. Maituu's Primary Ge¬ 
ography. 18®. 

Materia Modica and Pathology. 32®. 1848. 

PrttenUd by tkf Rer. C. JinmfH Taroy^ and all 
jrrinUii at the Tavoy Aarm Miesinnary Prt$a, 

Foo^unilo of Part of a Treaty between tlie Kogliah and 
Siamese. 4®. [In Siamese, Malay, and English; 
one sheet; lithographed in Boston.] 

Pretexted by Afr. Btnney. 

L« Magyarisme, ou la Guerre de* XationalitSe en llon- 
grie, par M. J. BolU^n^-L Puri»: 1860. [2 oopie*.] 

Presented by the Author, 

Journal of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic 
Society. No. XIV. January, 1851. 8®* 

Preeented by the Bombay Br. the R, .^laiatic Society, 

Chinese copy of the so-called Syrian Monument of Khai- 
fung-fu. 

Preeented by the Rev, Dr, Elijah C, Bridyman^ of Cha/on. 

A Block of stone with a Giyek imKrlpdon utKin it, from 
MuMch, 4^ huun S. of Ba^rUbek, in a rallcY of Anti- 
Lobanon. 

PrtJtmted by Jfemry A, DeForeet, Jf. /)., of Beirut, 

A Vocabulary, English and llind^xieuanee, compOod 
for the use of Strangers. 18®. [A detached ixulion 
of a thicker volume, L c. pages 40-84; but contain¬ 
ing the complete eirit vocalmlary, and the first page 
of another c^cd **- Military Temis.’^ 

Animal Bhxovphy in English and Kf>manixed Bcng&ll. 

No. 1. TheL)<^. Kukur. [Calcutta; without date.] 

12®. pp.C5. ^ 
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B&kT4ball, or 1ili«>inatip Exerriiw^s and Bens^Ali. 

Part 111. Wrl#. 12®. [Calcuila; witiumitlate; pari 
of a tluckor t'olume, Le. pp. 121-237.1 

Tho Gnapfl of Mattlicw in lliiidtut^ui. Translated by 
the Itcn'. II. Martvn, am! tranj*f^rmJ into the Kunian 
charmier by tha fltn*. J. Thomas. Calcutta. Kiptist 
MLt«ioti Prow. 1834. 8®. 

The Mimo rnnother edition j. 1835. 8®. 

The Ctonpel of M.nrk in HmdusUnf. Translatocl hy tho 
Kcv. 11. .Mnrtyn, and trandi rred into the Roman 
chamettfr. Cahutta. llaptiht Ml^eion Pr«w. 1835. 8®. 

TIio Goniol of MatUioa' in Reu^li and English. Tho 
Ibrngiii in the Jhmian character. Fn>m tho Trana* 
lation of the Calcutta Bapdat Mhaionarits. Calcutta: 

1835. 8®. 

Thigh o Ralinr. Folio, 

Tlie I.jiwa of Menu in tho original Sanscrita, with Ben¬ 
galee and Euelisli Tnim«Utiim!<. Noa. I.—V. pp. 1-119. 

Calcutta. Church Mission l*resw. 1832-33. 4*. 

A V\>cabulafT, English. Latin, ami Bengalese. For the 
Ulie of Students, Translated and printed hy lUm- 
kiisen San. Calcutta: 1821. 4®. [2 copies.] 

The I'nun Sagiir, or Ujo IBstotr of KrQinu, according 
to ilie Toulh Cha|»U.‘r of tho Bhagubut of Vyjwu- 
devu. Tmiirthtted into Ilindee fn>m the Bruj Braaha 
of Cbutoorhhivij Misr, hy I.ulloo Lai. Calcutta: 

18.31. 4®. 

Part 1. of the English. French, and Bengalee TVimer; 
or an easy Vocabulaiy of Fiifl*.vn JlundreiJ Common 
"NV orda, for the use of Voutlu By W*. B. Johnson. A 
new Kdhicm. Calcutta. [Wltlioiit date.] 4®. pp. 82. 

Muntakliabnt-i-Hindi, or Selections in limdustam, ndth 
verlad Tranalationn, i»r particular Vocabulanea, and 
a Grammatical Analrsn of some part*. By John 
Shakospear, Oriental i*n»fe«or, et*'., 2 voU. 4®. Ijon- 
dou: 1817-25. [In Arabic and Nagari characters.] 

A Grammar of the llindustani Lmiguage. By John 
Shaktvpear, Prufotv^r of tlie Orient^ l^gungcs, etc. 

2d edition. London: 1818. 4®. 

A collection of Moral l*reo.‘pt* and Reflection*, gathered 
from rarious sources in Englbh and Uindoatanr, and 
translated for the instruction of Voutli. TVinted at 
Ifis Majesty the King of Oude's Lithogrupbio I'resa. 

Lucknou: A. D. 1833. Kr*yal 8®. 

Prtitnited htf John J, DijnttH and Gtor^ B. DixwU, 


VI 


FirmAn of Tl» Imponnl Mnj<^y SiiIiAn ’AM-Ul-Modjld, 
fljiintMl in fa%*ur «>f Iim Proimtant (inb3i!ctA. [3 copka.] 

Tnuttlation of Uu* forejfi>iiiif. [3 ci)i)iuK.] 

Prttented by tkf Jifv.n. G, O. Dwiyht, nf Cofufan/innp/r. 


Guido to NortlM'rn Ait'bandop}’, by ibo Royal Society of 
Northern Antiquaries of (.)<*p<?i»hfi(:jen, oiiitcd for tho 
UM> of Englkh Kt'itdi'ra by tho Ul Ifon. tlie Karl of 
Ellostnem I>ontJun: 1848, 8*. p]>. 128. 2 maps. 

[Annexed to tlio above are; 1. GotKfal AnnK’craary 
Meeting, 15 Feb., 1851. pp. 8. 2. English Catalogue 
of the Society’* publication*, pp. 4. 3. List of Fouinb 
ers, [in Danisl^] 1 Jan., 1840. pp. 8. 4. Tlie *ame,|in 
Knglbih,] 1 Jan., 1851. pp. 8. 5. American SccUcm 
of Founders and Follow*. ['Without date.] pp. 8. 

Prrtmtt^i by I he £ari of EUftmrre. 


namaMo Cannina, ed. G. G. Freytng. Voh IL Fuse. 
4. 4*. 


Prt»ente/i by the Editor, 


Analyse d’un Monologue Dmmatiqtie Tndien, par M. 

Garcin do Tnssy. I*nrw; 1850. 8®. pp. 22. 

Pretented by the Author. 

Zeitsi'hrill dor Pcutachen Morgenl&ndiachon GrM'llsehaft. 
ltd. Ilcflo 1, 2, 3, 4; ltd. VI. Heft. 1. Leipzig: 

1851-52. 

Indische Stndien, ron Pr. Albrtxht Weber, ltd. I.; 
ltd. U. ileftu 1, 2. llcriin: 1850-51. 

Prrtmtfd by the Oermnn Oriental Society. 

Tho Gospel of Luke, traiulated into ilto Loo-<'hooan: 

6i>t i^iugli copy, [in the original cltaracterv,! by Ih*. 
iVtU-lheinu MS. ^ 

Th«? Gn*|H*l of Sl Luke, tmtislatol into the Loo-ehooan, 

[in Roman diameters] by f^r. Ibatolheint. 5IS. 

Presented by Vommumder James Glynn, U. S. N, 

The Classical R4^a4h7, or Selection* from standard Tamil 
Authors. JatTna: 1847. 

Tlio Key of NAtbhnt.nni, or Mystic Doetrino of tlio 
Peity, etc. [Truuil MS. on tnlipot-ltia/.J 

Presrutett by the Her. Henry R. Hoisinyton. 

Dcrliend-N&meh, or tlie History of DcrU'nd, tnuLslated 
by Mirxa A. Kiuem-Ibg. St, rdowburg: 1851. 4®. 

Presented by the Translator. 

Historical anti Statistical Information respecting Uie His¬ 
tory, Condition, and I’roiqiectA of the Indian TriUu of 


Vll 


the United Stitcs, l*y Tlonry U, Schooicrnll, LLD. 

1*1111 I. llifliwleljihU: 18^1. 

Pnarnteil by M<tjor LtOy Cifmmitnrmer of Indian Affairt. 
Book of Oiiunion I’myer, Jia Ufto«l by iho UiuU>l Church 
of Euf^laiui imd Iri'Iniidt luul tJto Uiuilinti of L>Hnd, 

TM)into<l a» tlicy arc to be »un^, or read, in chureliuo. 

TnuMlated frutn the original Ungujigvs into Arabic. 

London; 1850. 

Book of the Xuw Tcfttomont of our I/vil Jrnis ClirisL 
Newly tniiudntiN) fn»in the Oripttal Greek into Arabic, 
at tlio cxocnso »»f the Eii^Uh 5?oci«'tv f"r the IVomo- 
don of Chriotian Know hdgu, Lurulon: 1851. 

Pr«$enttd by tht Rev. Dr. Samuel Ltt^ of Cambridgey England. 

Tlio Journo] of the Indian An'liipehigo and Eofitem 
A^M, e<lit»!«l by J. lb Logon, F. G. i». VoK ILL IV. 

Singapore: I848>o0. 

Prt»enUd by the Editor. 

Fhtlo(«ophical Almanac in Cliincse, by D. J. Maegowan, 

M. D. NingjK): 1851. 

A Treatiso on iV*tranoniy. by Benjamin llobton, M. D. 

Canton: 1849. (Tn Chinese.] 

Preeented by A. Uacy, 

Arabiccv-Ilebtew Pentateuch, with an interlinear Persian 
transUtion, by a Pcrsico-Jewish iLabbi of llama- 
din. MS. foL 

The .Nfosnav}-, by Moola-i-Room. A poem in Perrian, 
end kmI ring the religwu* »chemo of the SoofTeee. 

MS. foL 

The Book of die Pankllse in Eden, Hbed Jesu. 

MS. hi 

PreeenUil by the Rev. Jame» L. Merrick. 

Tlic New Testament, a literal Translation from the Srriflc 
Poshito Version, by James MunJock, L. B. 

York: 1851. 

PrteenUd by the TrarMlator. 

nistory of Alc-tandcr, in the anaenl Strriac, a» (bund 
among tlio NesWrian (^iristiaiw. MS. 

Speeimena of a newwjaiper in the N»torian Syriac, end- 
tied Rayi of LighU lately cstabluhcd at Omomiah. 

Preaented by the Rev. Dr. Jtutiu PerkinSy tf Oroomah. 

El-KAmfts, tmnalated into Turkuh by Aaiim EdendL 
Bulak: 1884. 8 vob. (bho. 


Viu 


DuJT'i-YckU, ft ttoola^cftl tWfttiM ftfWr ike Wirt of Akii 
Bft&trft, pn TnrkSlK] ConrtsutkiDph^: 1827^ S'". 

Life of tli« Wjpbftt» by JMiJunmod Mojn^-Diii of 

ITorfct [III AjftbkJ Coostjiiitiuoplo ; 1847. 4^, 

Dictionnure Tartftrc^MRiitcluiu-Fmn^ lis compciftfi d'Aptuft 
im l>ictioniiflira Mantobou-Chinois pw M, Amyo^ 
ifisaioftftire ft Pekiii; nedig^ et pubH6 atm des Addi* 

Uonsj cl rAlphabot de «tt« Langue^ pur L. Longlraw 
Parisi I18&-OO. 3 voU, 4^ 

DkdoTitiftiro Turo-Fraiiijftk n I’liwigo dos agonts diplo- 
mnti4;U€ft rt coimilfliri3*4 dis conimef^rmter uiivi^ 
teUKs «t iiutre* voyii^uw dans Is Lcvimt, prtr J* 
KiofTorrtT.XIiiftMolL Pam : 183 7. 3 mU B®- 

Lo Guide dc la ConvrtHBliriti m Fran^ids rt on Tiirc, A 
Pxiaago dw Voyageiini FniD^idj^ dnJ» lo Levnut et dee 
Tarts qui vieniient m Fmnoe; ftuivi du Texte Tiiitr et 
dc la iWlftOtka du Traltfi do ComiiiftTea da 2u Ko* 
Tctnbre, 18S8, cnti® la Fraaoi et la Turquie, Par 
C. X. Biancbb Partft ISSH* Oblong Bto. 

BiblbiUi^qiio Aidatiqus et AJneaini*, oil C-jilalogTio deft 
Out?rAg<» rclntif* a FAsle ot a TA friqao qai out iJoru 
dcpiuA la dficoaverto do ninpriniciie jmqu^oa 1700, 
par IL TemftUi-Coaipntut Patw ; 1941. 8 ®. 
£cJnirciftMimenlft ear quclques Purtieulantos dea Langacs 
Tatarefi ct Fmaoide^ par Ij. O. Eockrig. Pam: 1815. 

S“. pp. 20. [2 mpiea] 

Kotioft d’ua Mjsuiu^nt Tiirc^ on cojftcteTrtt OuTgTjrfl» 
oavoyfi par M. dc IIiLnitncT a M. Alkt^Eemaaat, pjir 
F. Amed^ Jimbcrt Paria: 1625. 8®. pp. 32* 

[With a Uthograph oopj’ of tlifl MS.] 

Catalogo del Libri visl^nd aclla Tirogridia PoliglottA 
ddlft Sacra Congrcgiudo&o do l*ropagmnlA Fide* 
Eomn: IBflO, pj>.31. 

Jamcft Madden^H Oriental Cutaloguft for 184 7- London ^ 

1047. avo. pp. 60. 

PrttenieJ by IF. 


Uober Pt. TL Barth and Dr. Overweg^fl Begieiuing disr 
J* Eidiajtboiwcbcn TLeiwMsrpeditJon xnjn Tw^hjid-Seft 
and in da* innora Africa. Kacb den voti vcRschiiideucn 
Bciten her eingalaafenen Orifpnalherichteti an die 
GewdLcchaft far KrtUoiadd tn Berlin and ibre Mil- 
glkdiT, von 0- i^LLer. Kiidn Jull, 1850. Eretcr 
BoriebL 


i 


Fntentid by iJie Author. 


IX 


The Journal of the Royal Aniatic Society of Great 
Britain and In*Uuwl. Vol. XllL Part L; ^oL XIV, 

Part 1. Memoir on the Balivlouian and A^yrian In- 
eeriptionB. By UeuL CoL ll, C. Rawlinson, C. B. 

London: 1851. 8®. 

Pmentfd htf the Roual ^ti’aftc Society. 

Monioirca de la Soci6l^ Royale dea Anti<|nairc8 du 
Kurd. Copcnhague: 1840-44. 8®. pp. 440. Tables 
L-XVni®. [fhi 18 Ifsrfs in 2 cahiere.] 

[Annexed nre: 1. L»t of Founder^ [in French^] 1 Jan., 

1845. pp. 8; 2. iVmerican Section. [Without dale.] 

PP* 

List of the Sodcty*s pul»lications. [In English; uritliout 
date.] pp. 4. 

Do., [in German,] 20 Jan., 1838. pp. 4. [2 copies.] 

Do., [do., ] 31 Jan., 1830. pp. 4. 

Dons el Cirti-Hations do* .Mcinbres, 1830—1841. 

Fondatcun, I Jan^ 1842. po. 4. [3 oopios.] 

Do., 1 Jan., 1845. pp. 8. [2 copies,] 

Ilo., [in Danish,] 1 .inn., 1840. pp. 8. fS copi^] 

Do., [in French,] 1 Jan., 1850. pp. 8. [42 c»)pkss.] 

Genial Anniversary Meeting, 15 Feb., 1851. pp. 8. 

[53 copies.] 

^Presented by the Royal Society of Korthem Antiquaries. 

Bulletin de la Claiwe dee Scionoes Uietoriques Philo* 
logiquca ct PoUUquee do PAcmldmie Iiuporinle doe 
ScKsncee deSt. P6ten»l»ourg. Tome VIII. Nos. 7-24. 

Verhaudlungen der Seclisten Versamralnng Deutecher 
Philologen und Schulmanncr, in Caaacl, 1843. CaMel: 

1844. 4®. 

Presented by Edward E. Salisimry. 

BJA.4BAPATA^ or an Abridgment of the Mahhbhh- 
rata. [In Romaic.] 

Presented by the Rev. Dr. Beanos Sears. 

English and Nestorian lioxicon. [Compiled by the 
Mission of the American Board at Oroomiah.] 2 
Tola. MS. 

Paradigm of the verb (o 6e in the Tiyary diale^^ of the 
Moslem Syriac, written by Kasha Abraham in Ashe* 
tha. M& 

Notes on the Grammar of the Sichuana language, fur¬ 
nished by Mr. Hughes of OrioM Town, in 1835; also, 

An Enghsh, Sichuana and Zulu Vocabulary, collected 
Tou tn. b 
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bt H. I. Venable in conjniiclion willi MesBre. Llndlcy 
imd AViboii* M. Griqiiu Towii^ Kuniiiiaiit mid 

KftUU, in 

Pre^nilt.d bjf ifie of thf. AjAtri^n li<iard of 

ComJHhjtionrrt jhr Phrri^n JfiWoJit, 

Smitlutoniati Contniiutioiw lo KfloHi-lwlgt!. Vol. IL 
WaHliiiij^taiii ■ l^l> 

Tlie Fourth Aimual lE’erM'irt of the RegetiU of tho Smith- 
liotitan InnthmiEiTt. tYaalimj^n: 18B0,. 8“» [^p. 0-t. 

S mi diM'miaii KejHjrtf.—Nuticx^ of ]^th!ic Librariesi In 
tliQ UiiiU'd SlAi4»of America. HyCharlca C, .lowott, 

Libt, of tlic* &. I. ^VftdilngtEUi; 16BL S®* j>p. 207. 

Pra/fnictt Ay tht Stutt/isohiau Itistitniton. 

Frogmentum IJbri ^lurgnrii.'i Miniluliain, nuctoro Jim- 
H-VunrlL Ed, Cjiftiltii Job. TofuUifg, Prior, 

Up«ilia>: 13^5. Purs Pofitcrior. Uj^fsaluD : 1830'^ 

Itairel-AUdfii Chri^tiitn, Elftc deJoi ifn%n Arabb-kan 
bfverwtt ttf Carl lolimi, Tomber^g. L Limd : 

leBl. 

Ibn KhaJduhi Kurfotjo ile FxjxxlitioniJ)ii* Fmncomin in 
torrtvi fiilmniFiiiiO Rul:^!tni. I^aCaroluHr Jolu Tom- 
berg. Ui^iie: ] B4Q. 

uoininntmtiw Murnbkamm e Itbrci Aitibic;:^ ^ 

Tiilgy Kar(^ inscri^jito, nucUm Abu-i-niinssnno Iliu 
Abi Zera’. EJ. Caroitu Join Toml^rg. Ui^isnlke: 

ISBB. 

Codiceft Orif!jjl*ileA Pilvliothocre Hcgifc Univemitfltin Lim- 
dt-niriiE. Rccniiiiiiit Cnroliu) Joh, Tombore, Liindm : 

3e4G. 

Codiwrt Ambiri, Pcrwici, ct Tupcirit Bibliollujcan Hcgiai 
Univurritatia trfwfllu’iiKm. l)iF|x«uitotd»5iM-ril«nt 0. J. 

Tomborjj. I'lK^bie: 

Tiutni Cuthri U‘?gii Niimo|>liyl'u."ii HohniMuk, quM 
oranw in toiYi reijerti# dige^sii ot itiu^rproiaius 

eat Hr. Caroltw Joh. TomWm lAlO, 

BytnlK>hi' u<l iiuninrbmi Mulimnniedanoram. Es 
Mii^}t> Kegio IlolmkiDai c<l. Cnrolira Join Torabiirg. 

Fitfc. f. L'fnuiluo; Ifi-iO, 

AuhaUa ]U>giini Maiirilaniir a oundlto TdriKiiiiiinim im- 
perio ad Hnnnni fiigw 720, nb Abij-J-HitsfifLii Ali lleti 
Abd Allah Hm Abi Zef FeKnno. Ed. Cfirotu!^ Job. 

Triraberg. Vol, b TatTiin Arabirum t^inTineiifi. 

Upoalite: 1643; Vol. IJ. Vcniionem Lfliiunm, Scrip- 
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turae VanetAtenl, et OliccmitioDcs condncfnai. TTd- 
salia): 1640. ^ 

Prmnttd hy C, J, Tombery^ of Up$aL 

Bondeliasli, liber PelilnctM. E vettutittimo oodioe Uav* 
nieo»i d*?«cripwt, dnaa iiucnfrtionos wgw Saporu 
Primi ad^t N. L WcsUnyuird, Professor Ear- 
nienas. ilamia: 1851. 


PreaaiUd by tki Editor, 


The Xew Testaznent of Our Lord and Sartonr Jesus 
Chnst, tintjslatcd frotn the On^ual Greek into Ma* 
rdlhl.^ Printed for the Ahmednuggur Mbsioa, at the 
American Mission Press. 1850. 18®. 


Pretentrd by thi Rev, JL O. Wildrr, of Bombay. 

Last ■^ill od T&u-ks'&nff, Emperor of China [accom* 
panted with a trani^lauoD]. 

Inaug^ ProdaniaUoo of Ilien-fung, the Emperor of 
China raocompanied with a translatioD]. 

Im^-rial Llecrec giving directions for the canoniration of 
the Empress Dowager, mother of His Majesty TAu- 
kwAng. ^ 

Testimony of Ki-ying, late Om-emor Gtneral of Canton, 
etc., to the truth of Christianity, with a tranalation. 

Copy of an Imperial Edict LtsuisI by the prwent Em¬ 
peror Uien-fung, on hU nooemion, remitting all arrear- 
of tax<>* and revenue due from the people and 
onicere of the empire. 

LeUer fmm Rev. B. J. Boltelheim, M.D., of Lewdicw, 

®vmg an aooount of his labors tbere during the l«»t 
three yeaiH. Canton: ia50. 

Prtoenied by Sammet WtUt niUiamt, of Cbwftm. 


The Christian Instructor ami 3Il»ionaiT Record. 
VL-Vm. Madras; 1848-50. 


VoU. 


Presented by ibe Pop. Miron IFiim/ois, <f Madras. 

A Grammar of the Turkish Language of ^VxerbiiAo. hr 
Robert Rom Glen, Esq. MS. ^ 

A fragment of Ebed Jwu’s Catalogue of Ecclesiastical 
Autbon and their Works. MS. 

A brief account of the Council of Xicc, as given by 
Maroota of Meparkat, by dircetjou of tlie i^atrianm 

Is^. MS, [In Syriac; with a !ransbition.l 
The KurAn. njthogrnplied.] 

PruenUd by the Rev, Austin H. ITn^Af, tf Or&miah. 


CiLsaixs Folsom, Librarian. 
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AMERICAN ORIENTAL SOCIETY. 


Mat, 1852—Hijua; 1858. 
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ADDITIONS, Etc. 


MvMOtRA of the ATyierican AcadcmT of Arts aod Sci- 
onow. New Sedeit VoU IV* Fart IL Cambridge 

ajul FkeMA* 1&50, 4“* u j 

Bif tJu Madtmy. 

Jlmok (AA a iMoaity, atid Tlarmcsfe * *. 

Mnuljuain! Aiimtikiii Dsptisi Miiwiou Pnse. 184i), 4 , 

I?niLE. Tlie Holy Uiblc, cootaitving tlio OU md 
T^Utments: tnuisUtcd into tbo Dunoese. from the 
OrigiDal Toiigma^ » * . 2d ed*—^,000. Manhi:i4iio \ 

Cat tlic ewi Foreign Bible ami the 

AmcritanBapUsi Board of ForognMweioiii. 4 . 

Btf ihe yljjtmwni jSajJtMf JfiMtoiwry I7n«wi, 

Dwionr fTL G. 0-), Cbriithinity revived ia iLe East; 
or A Narrative of the Work of Gvid tunong tiio Ar- 
menians of Tiivkev.. *. Now York: 1800. 12®. 

DinfiLE (Sheldon). Ilwtoty of Sandia^di Wanda. 

. .. LoWnaluna : 1043, 12“i , - . , , 

BintK—OM TnHimtnL The Jksifcii of Joahna, Judgta 
atid Rndi, tmnekted into the Chwtaw Limguage.,.. 

New York; Anaoricaii Bildc Societ)'* 1853. 10 . 

_The Fuel and Seeoiid Itooka of Samneb and 

the Firet Book of Kingifs tnuifl]at«l into Uie Chot^w 
Language.. -. New York: American DiUe Society* 

10o£. 10®. [fiouflrf Ufii^ the prec 0 ttittff,l 

New TaaiAJiBjrw—The Goapcl of Matthew, 
to irMpongwe Unpa^ of the A. B. C. 

F. M. Gaboon, West Afneat 18S<>- 6 cqpw*. 

Rxstiuj! (JA Bakoia Bowanpi Kin. Hymns in li« 

Dakota or Sion* Ungu^g^ compoeed byMr.J.K 
tuid SoMj Atvil Jklia&ioMPCs of its A, 15. Ca Ja- M- 

Boaton; 1842. IS®* t 

Btinotos (Cynui). Holkao Antimpa Tosholi. An 
Englikh ChocUw Dinner ; for the Gioetow 
Academic* nnd Schoola. lit ed.'—1,000 Oopioa. New 

York; 1&&2, 10®* 
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Sons Thoughts oo the Term to be employed to 

translate Elohim and Theos, into ChincBe; by an 
Amerkan Miseiooary in China. Shanghae: I860. 

8®, pp. 28. 8 fopiCT. 

MsDnuner (W. II.). On the True Meaning of the word 
Shin, as exhibited in the Quotations adduced under 
(hat word, in the Chinese Imperial TheMurus, called 
the Pei-wan-yun-foo. Translated by W. H. M. 
Shanghae: 1840. 8®, pp. 88. 3 njntt. 

Booxa (William J.), DJ). Defense of an Essay on the 
proper Rendering of the words Elohun and HEOX 
mto the Chinese Language. Canton't' 1850. 8®. 

8 eopifM. •' 

Hebrew Spanish Primer. SnuTna; 1851. 12®. 

Child’s Book on the Soul, Part L 24 ed. Smyrna: 

1851. 12®, pn. 57. In Bulgarian. 

The Village in the Mountains. Smyrna: 1851. 12®, 
pp. 32. In Armeniaa. 

A Tm*t on Self-Examination, by Mr. Wliiting. 2d cd. 

Smyrna: 1840. 24®, pp. 47, In Modrm Armenian. 
An Annenian Spelling Book. 5th ed. Smyrna: 
1851. 12®, pp. 60. 

Baiar Sketch of the American Ceylon Mbaion, with an 
Appendix. Jaffna. 8®, pp. 50. 

Halat Tracts, Noa. 1 to 10.—New Series, VoL L Sm- 
gaporo: 1832. 6®. 

Tuxor Calcmlar for tho Year 1850.,.. Madras: for 
the American Mission. 1850. 12®. 2 copif$, 

Tamil Calendar for the V'ear 1850.... Madras: for the 
American Mbaion. 1850. 12®. Scopes. 

,.. ScMMART of Scripture Doctrines. . , . American 
Mission Bombay: 1848. 12®. MarithL 

.,. CoMPKxoiTM of tba Bible.... ^Vmeriuan Mission 
Series No. 19. 2,000 Copies. Bombay: 1845. 12®. 
AfarAtAi. 

.. « Small Arithmetic (A) in MardthL No. 50. Amw- 
icao Mnsioo Series. 1,000 Copies.... 18®. 

Onisa W^orlda The Sdiool Boy; Chap. V.... No. 52. 

American Mission Series. 1.000 C-ofuea. MardlU. 
SoaruKan (The) of Salisbary Plain.... Na 53. Amer¬ 
ican Misnun Scries. 1^00 Copies. 18®. Afardtki. 

... Paruct the Porter. .\mcTican Mission. No. 57. 

Maritlii Series. 2,000 Copies. 18®. 

Poor Sarah.... Bombay Tract and Book Society. No. 
48. Maiithi Series. 1,000 Copies. 18®. 




DAnrniA.yi DftUjprfctPt.... BotnbAy Tr^ct #ivi Book 
Society. NafiO. MMithiSerie*. 2,000 Copi«. 18®. 
Amekican Boako or Coioiii»«ojnaw ro» Foetiox 
Mimioea. Forty-«eoand Aimtul KciwL 1851. Bo®- 
ton: 1851. 8®. 

-Forty^hini AmuaI Report. 1852. Barton: 

1852. *8®. , , X. . 

Perkins (Art'. Justin). A Resdenco of Bght ® 
Penia, Rtnon|f tho Xe*t<ori»ii Christuuis \ with Xotiees 
of the Muluuumednna. With a Map and Plales. 


Andover: 1848. 8®. . 

Wilson (John). DJ>. The PiwI Roligioo. as contained 
in the ^d-AvastA, and propounded and defended by 
the Zoroastrians of India anu Persia, nufolded, refuted, 
and contrasted whJi Christianity. Bombay; 1848. 
8®, pp. 610. ^ . 

Kxioirr (Ara. J.) and Spal ldino (APp. L.). An English 
and Tamil llictionar}-; t>r Manual Lexicon for Schools. 
... Kerised, in great part, by the Rev. S. llntchinga, 
Miwlnu. Madras: 1844. 8®, pp. xxil, 831. 

Mant AL DimoNART (A) of the Tamil Language. Pu^ 
lished by the Jaffna Book Society. Jalfiia: 1842. 8 . 
RnKsn's (C. T. E.). A Grammar of the Tamil Lan¬ 
guage, srith an Appendix.... 2d ed. Madraa: 1840. 
8 ®. 

AaaiDoinEXT of Rhenius’ Tamil Grammar. 2d ed. 
With Additions and Improvements. Matlras: 1845. 


18®. 

Phkasb Book : of Idiomatic Exerdsee in Englisb and 
Tamil.... 2d. ed. I*ubUshe<I by the Jaffna Book 
Society. Jaffna: 1841. 16®. 

An original Arabic Grammar, by XArif KI-\4xij^ 
GaAMMAa (A) of the Mpotipre Language, witJi Vocah- 
ubtrira: ^ the .Mlssjonarks of the A. B. 0. F. M. 
Gaboon Mexico, W’estern Africa. New York: 1847. 
8®, pp. 04. 10 copies. 

Extracts from the New Testament. Gaiiooti, West 
Africa: 1845. 24®, pp. 82. In Mpeyvt. 

Jostr na awOngi yC alomi. Gaboon, Western Africa: 
1844. 24®, pp' 28. 

CoLLOQCiAL Sentences in the Gaboon Languncje. With 
Translationa into English. Cape Palmas, West Afri¬ 
ca: 1843. 24®, pp. 16. 

HruNS and Catechism. Gaboon, West Africa: 1845. 


24®, pp. 48. JfpoNgws. 
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8n(n.s Quwtirti®. tiabooti, Wwtern Africa! 1844. 
24®, p|). VI. Mpo^ifiee. 

Second iU^ndin^ Bor*k, in tho Mpon^c Languago. 
f»al>ooii, Wrrt«m Africa; 1844. 24*, pp. 28, 

SuoaT CatochiMo, in the Mpongwe Language. Itabooo, 
Wt^iTU .\frini: 1844. 24*, pp. 40. 

Hthkh in tlin Mjwmgwc Language. Gaboon, Wchtcm 
Africa; 1844. 24*,pp.28. 

Table (A) exluWting the varioua ... (urmn ... of the 
Mp'Wgae Verb t6n<ln, to lore. Broailside. 

VocABCLAKT (A) of Grevbo Wonls. Fwr Hope, Cape 
I'alinas W«.l Afria»;*1837. 8®, pn. 18. 

New Tebtajient— John, No. 1. Joun, Chapter xx. 
CajK? Poltnaa, W. A. a. J. 12®, pp. 4. /a Grtbo, 

Pekcival (P.) ... a Collection of l*roTerhi» in Tamil, 
rritli Uietr TnuiAladon into Rngii»li. Published by 
the Jaifna Book Sttfiety. Jatfna: 1843. 12®. bcopitt, 

BniLX —OH Tettamtmt ..., The Psalnw. l*ubliHh€«l by 
the Ja&» Auxiitary Bible Sodety. Manepy: 1839. 
18®. In Tamil. 

Bible —Old TrMiantfni .... Beutentoamy. PublLthed 
bv tlie JatioA Auxiliary Biblo Sodcty. Manepy: 
1839. 18*. Tamil. 

ScEiPirEE Text Book (Rngluli and Tiunil) fur each Pay 
in lh« Yt*ar.... Madnui; Irt ed.—3,000 Copiea. For 
the Mmlras Tnui and Hook Soi'icty. 1845. 32®. 

AancLLAn. Bahwa hxi Keaah I^-l.:iyar<an Abdullah, 
Ben Abdulkadir, MunshL lH>ri Singaimra ka^Kalan* 
tan. • • • I“ Abdnllab^B Journal or Narrative of a 
Trip up Uie Eastera Coaat of the Malayan Pi'uinsula.] 
Singapiira: 1838. 8®. 

VocABCLART (A) uf Words used in Moslem .\rmenian 
but not found in tho Ancient Armenian larxicons. 
Smyrna: 1847. 8®. 

Hexenh AT (A.) .,. Stnrj’ of Jesus Christ. 1st ed.,— 
3000 ci>pia(. Bangkok: A. B, C. F. M. l*hss«. 1848. 
18®. /a Siamese. 

Bradley (,lfrr. E. R.) ... EtetnentEiy Tables and LeS' 
sons in tlie Siaim^ Language. Tin* 3d ed.—1,000 
Copies. Bangkok: A. B. C. F. M. iVms. 1845. 8®. 

Caswell (J.), ... .V. Grammar of the English Lan* 
gnage. iVepared by J. C. Aansted by IL K. H. 
^un Kmmom Fa Vai. Bangkok: /V. B. C. F. M. 
Press. 1848. 8®. hMplitk mtd Siamene. 

East Lessons in Heading. With an English ami Mar 
TOtbee Vocabulary. Bombay: 1841. 12®. 
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Hew Trstamsst — * - - Tlie Got(p«'1 of Metric; 

Uiuixbt4d frvJin iho On^^innl Cin^t in Mninttui nnd 
EngUish. lipnibaT : fur tin; IkaubaT AtuUiaf)' Bible 
fiocitty. 1943, ’l2®. 

HI^POO Travolk^r (Tli<;): wujprViiijj the Geography of 
ITindostiui .. . No, I. Publfebed tlio Jaffna 
Bool! SoewQ". Manepy: 1030^ 12*. 

Barth ( 1. BnrUi^fi Chiiwdi llisiorj\ In Arnnmo* 

Turkifih. Kmrmjij 184«. 13®^ 

Chahta CTbfl L^ht Talon H^ lwso, or Cliootaw ITjnin 

B^k. 3tl. od^ TCVTioJ_ _ Hoftton: 1844. 

___ 4Lh ed, Ttrnwd (uid , Nfrw V'ork: 

1051. 24®*. 2 coj»eA 

Chaiita Uolifsso iii Wit ia rj^mmona. The Choeiaw 
Spelling Book, fith ed** revised and enliii^-d. Boft- 
too : 1841}. IS®, 3 rOjpirt. 

Nttt- TEaiAiorKT—Tlio Goejwl according to 
Mark, ln«vt»ial*il into tlie CUoctair Limguagc. - - * 

Boston: 1045. pp, 73. _ 

Ojibce Nwgwwouiiittii. . * * [Ojibwa Ujituls,] Boston z 
1044, 10®. 2 cojitM, 

OjtBOi: Spelling BooIl Boetont 1043, 10®, p|:^ 04, 

2 eeptf^. 

GALLAcmer (iSin^. T» il,). Wownpi Mitawa, Tatnakoco 
Kaga. My Own Book. Prepared ,., in tlio Dakota 
Langnage. By S. B. Blgg^ ■ ■ ^ Boeton:: 1842. IS®, 
pp. 04. 2 

Muroi (Nb) Hoolca. [IIjmtiA,} Sonolnlti: 1837. 24®* 

Ax4!}tAi<AKA Hawaii, * ,. lSi3S. * *. OqIhi: 1034, 8®, 
pp, 10. 2 oppift, 

IscwAiii Yamagantn. [“A Book of Hytnna,” in Zulu.] 

Port Natal: 1849. 32®. pp. 09, iv, 

Ijjuuzjto ynko I lungilc ita. la thy TToart right r’^— 

A tract on Begeneralion, in Zulu*] Pyfi NatoL 10®. 

X the AmeruxtJi Btiard of CcTrtiniin'onert/or Fort^^ Jfunont, 

Bnlinilur). The ITia- 


ArmiVA Ejinbiia (Maha Baja 

tory cf liio Cont(iJiiftirs of XLind fioin tho most curly 
period to the nnaent time, * * . Vo!* L [Chap, iv*| 


period to Uie pnaei 
Caknita: 1852* 


iJy lAe AniAor. 


ThoPamnim H. e. “Tho Sun**] a weekly paper in 
MahratiOt ptibliahoii in Bombay—from its ooiiiiiMnce“ 
ment in Ooi., 1941 to Dec,, 1040* 
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'IVo AimaitaM [one in MS. and the other Hihogwphedl 

in the Maralha buigunEt —^ commonly na^ 
in WosLem India bj the HmdDoe- 

Mer. Ifmry Balkmtint, AhwLtdnugffur^ ^ 

KJtAbd-AjrCiailjTdi. A work on Arabic Sjutai. BeLr(it: 

ia4l. 

Sherb flirt 'AkU 'ala Alflyelt Ibn MShk^ i e- Ibn ^Aktl'i 
Coirtmenliirt' on flia Alfiyf!h of Ibn UMjIl Ublhk i 
AJI. 12flS.' .... 

KitAli Fa^l cbKhithls on tho principles of the Arabio 
Lafigiiflgt:. fly Xhaif D'YftJtijy of SiiL Lebanon. 

Beirut: 183d. " 4 

Eithb eihrTlieleib Ajh^Mfnli Kiftkleli, i. & Book of Oio 
Hiirtoon Lcttcm A work wriltin by flev. Isa^ 

Bird agidiutt the erroiB of tUo Greek Cbutch, in Arabia, 

Bttlrat: tS4b. 

KitAb Siyhbat el-Meulhly. Banyan*Pilgrim"* Progww, 
in Ambiu:. Bearut: 1&44. 

Ed-IXdll ila Taal «!l-InjU+ L o. Guido to Obedience to 
the G<mpeL By Ilr. ^flkMU JlwbAlrali. Beirut ; 

1840. 

KitAb TaTlm d-KlrAnb. i. c. ]8ook of Instractioa la 
tleadiag. Beiruti i650. 

EltAb el-Mubbluib fy Tttk&dkt Ba"dh o1-KenAia. A 
brief ductufibion of somti of Uk^ of ihe .Greek 

Chnrch, tn Arabic. Beirtit; 1844. 

KitAb eir&bur eMlAhr li"IlA»TJd efl^^Jfobj. Baalms of 
David, in Arabic. Beirilkt! 1881. 

KitAb ahB&b cJ-MeftAl; fy A"jtiA3 i. c, Th& 

of tho C^^poned Door on the ’Worla of the SpirlL 
Beirbt: 1843. 

Sefr ct-Trk'n'liL Book of Genesa. in Arabic. Dr. EU 
Smithes now vcRiion. 

H-'SdirAh el-’VS^'adhlycb fr el'Kurah el-Ardhlyek, Lo. The 
Clear >iirrt:ir, on the Spb,!^ of ihv lEarih. A 
lirapbicnl work. By lir. Yan Dj'ck. 210 ywyffl*— 

tnCfmpifU. 

A work on tho EvidenDca of ChiiitiBnity, in Arabio. 

182 —fFKwmjj/jffe. 

TemlmAt li-yflAdeh, i. e> Cluuitt Ptr Warabip. 1^ 

KitAb Ta"lim id-AulAd "an on-lfe& Second Seeden. 

A Part of Oaliaodet's CbEd'a Book on the Soul, in 
Arabic. BdrAi: 1838. 
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Kjt&b Dhfkbbnt A Triu!! {Ut iTustificAtioTi by 

FAitii, Bvirbi; 1S49. ^ 

KisiJfb ^ bntibVti en-Nij^u A Ttiot an StiJ^tvainkar 
tiaiu B<‘ir4t: 184»* 

KltAb Tffl llm TU^ SbartcF jn 

Arabic* Ib'imt ; 184 ft* 

M*u Wk fy Ghttdhab Allkli \]a ebKbiiAl., i. o. Arfmo* 
nition oti thu Angof «f Ood agaliwt Dtirftt ! 

1840. 

Ris4JcJi fy cJ-IIniwAi pl'Asfnr. Tract an (]!& Cbolcm* 
llj' Dr. A^ariiU Rmitli. BtrirOi: I84fi, 

KitAb fy d-IinllDA^ ’'nn Shj.Tb el-Mu^kiriit, Tritdi nn 
ALfilinracafranj Imnoricating Drinks. lieirtitt 1B48* 

Rmloli fy TiifLfyot cl-AulAi:L Tiwjfc an tho Eduoatian 
of Chifdrcit. Beinlt: 1B80. 

Light of ibc 8onL Rev* Idr. Whiting^i Tract cm Sull^ 
oi^inntion* in Arnicnlnij* Smyrna: 1840. 

“ TViiLout kolitim no ntan pltsJ] acJ Uig: LohL*’ A Trjact 
iii AnncnoTurMflU. Hinjrrtut, 

Hymn* in 

KjMat K!Am SeidnA Yi.w4' ol-Mrflli, i. e. Kamtire of 
the Sndcnng« v( aur Lcmi J<sniit Christ Beiriit: 104 I* 

Uy Arc. Klf/uim A, Affnten, Jfaunt XeAa^on. 

*. . DsdfA^'oiiiTA (Tra). VahijiMifl L H* mid !II. Pub- 
b^ci] by the Aniorionii Mh^aitaiiiAs* Valucnis J V. — 

X. PubJi-thcd b)- Uh! American !ili»ooiLiim'e nt Ikitn^ 

Uy and .4bmedntigguf, tToh in onc*j Ah- 

meOnngjarur : law* [Vhl IV.—X.] Bomhny z 
1845-81. 4’ ■ ^ 

Sitxnwoon {Mrt, H.)* ... The fudinn Pygrim. 

Truifilntwl into irjan'iihL 33atijliiiy; Ikmibny Tract 

and Uook *Soi^*'<y. 1848, 8^. ► , 

, . * IIiHTonr (Tun) af ant Lord and Sndont Jeeus . 

Christj cotnpik-d from the . * . Bombiiy ■ 

American SiIiDnioit Press. 1040. 12'^. MufiithL 

GiLLArorr ( jBcp. T* H.)* . *, The Voudj’ji Book on Nat¬ 
ural ThcolojQr* l^ran.'ilnUf^l iuto Mnnittii. ^Vtimricaui 
Tract Society. 1«00* 12®. 

BaaTH { ) -Bartbls HIbh} Storir^ Oy Trata- 

tnejit. Tnuiahaed into Mur4t]iL' BoiuUiy lYwct mkI 
Book Society* I Sal . 12* 

PLCAJuno liLstnictioiii. * . , Bombay TVact and Book So- 
dwtj. leai* 12“ 

VOI. QL ^ 





>i 


* 


Litm of th& CiDsara.. *. Bombay Tract aikd Boole So¬ 
ciety. 183]. 12®. 

BtTSTTXH (Joha> - . . Bunyan^a Filgiini^a Progrew m Ma- 
riitlii. 184L 8®. 

Nfw TttTAMEiT. .. . The K. T*. .. tranfllateo from thft 
ortginid Greet into MarAthi. Americ«i Minion 
Pnspi. Bombay* 18S L S®. 

IJJEW TaaraMEifT. . .. Thu N, T.. * * traMlated fkuo ^ 
original Grflct into MniAtbi. American Utssioti 
Pr«a [Bombay*] 1850. 12®* 

, , . BojiPAr Jfativcj AlDumao (The). TO'r AD. 1648* 
... 8®. 

_ _-— For AD, 1831* * * * Pnbbabfid by tbo American 

MiKicn* 8®. 

-For AD. 1832. Ditto. 8®* 

JEvinaiccKs of CbriErianity briefly stated* * * - Bombay 
Tract and Book Society, Ifo* 4T* Maiitht Serica. 
183t>. 24® r 

BaAOMA^i’a Ctums (The)* * * * 23* Bombay Tract and 
Boot Socii4y* 4[ked.—2,000 Copies* 1848, 12® T 
In. MarAihL 

[Apsott [ )]■■■■ School Boy. * . . Bombay 

Tract and Book Soouity* 1^000 Copiea. 1830, 18®. 

Marmi 

[-—1, The School Boy. Ohap, 1. * * * ?fow S 1 . Amer¬ 

ican Mtssion Berios* 1,000 Gojwes. 1640. IS®* 
AfardlAL 

Utx (Ojr THx) of Intoricntiiig Driidci. * * * Bombay 
Temperance Sodety. Haiithl and Engliah. 1646. 
24®. 2 eopitM. 

■ - - - Tht MarAiM* 1640* 24®, 

Lr wnou shall ire tmot t.. * Bombay Trac4: aztd Book 
Society* No* 2* Mfkhkthl ISmo Scries. 8,000 Cop- 
ioa OUi ed. 1850, 

Good Bcyi, or Examine Yonneittf. * * * Bombay Tract 
and Bwk Society* 3d ed. 2,000 Copioa* 1640* 
24®, Afardi'Ai* 

D*t Mandamentu). Ten Commandnsente— . Am^ 
lean Tract Society. Bombay: 1648, 24*, In Latin, 
£iiytith itrnf MarithL 

* * * Tkx CoontnandinciitH (The), No. 3. Bombay 
Tract and Book Society, Fitb ed* 2 tOOO Copies, 
1846. 24®. JTardrAi 

*. . DjAt.««EK (A) Ob Edi^n. Bombay TYact and 
Book Society. Na^3l. M^thi SericiL 2^000 Cop- 
im. 1630. 18®* 






XI 


* *. Peize Easy on tb& HolL PublUiicd by tbe Amflr- 

ic*n Bocotiay: 18*. 

, *, SEco!n> Prize K^ay on Ui* ITolt. ^. P^bliahod by 
the Atn j-rtt'an Miwuon. Bonibnyt ISSOd 18*^ 

Hjifsr Domestic Hdbirn*. *» Bombay Tract and Bwk 
Society. 2,(M>0 copiev Mmitlif. ISSl. 1S®» 

llk^HT ned BcATcr. + +. Si. Americiui Million 
Series^ Stli ed. 2,000 OopLo^ [E^mtMy.i] 1816. 
18*. MaHkthi* 

,,» Sm.LL Aritlimetic (A) iji M.ifutbi. Na flO. Amei^ 
Jean Mellon Scrinya, Snd ed. rc^nBOd, 1^000 Copies. 
iBfil. 18^. 

* *. Fimt Hook for ChildrciL Bombay Tract anti Book 
Society. Xix L ^tirnlM Ifimo Series. 23d od« 
10,000 Copies. IS^l. 

.. * FtHST Book for CbiMfeto. Bombaj Tract and Book 
Society. Maidtlil Mwi Scries. 24th ed. 3,000 
Copies, 1861. IS". 

... (iheOJi 'ndiiigfl^ liombaT Tract and Bock Sociclj. 
No. 2. MorithS Mod. Series! 2,000 Copies. ISSL 18*. 

Ftowint tTftlbfinsts (The), Ac. . * * No. 38, Boinluy 
Tract and Book Society. 2iiil «L 2,000 CopEea. 
1840, JS*. 

Snn-nERO (The) of Saliabiuy Plain.... No, ■13._ Bom¬ 
bay Tract and Bode Society* IjOOO Copiee. 1840, 
18^. 

DatnrMAsV Danghter. . . . Bombay TVacl and 
Society. Nol 60. MorAthi Serico, 2,000 Copies* 
1860. 18®. 2 ccpi«. 

.. * OAtKCUtav on tlic Blatcry of tlm Bible and Scrips 
tuns Narratiyes. Bombay: Amwcwi Miaaon Pre^ 

1840. IS®. Mardthi. 

Scoipmax N arfatireA. From, the Okl Teetatneat*... 

Sd ed. 2,000 Copies. 1841. Bombay Tract and 
Book Sociaty* No. 31. 12"* Jfm^iAi* 

Lire of Babaj^ Americim MiaHioo Preaei Bombay; 
1844. 12®. Mafdtkln 2 cti^. 

The Ooepel of Mintlhow in llatiibL 12"* 

... ScKifTcne Storiea. AmcricAs Miaiton. Maiitkl 
fierieH* No, 68. 1,000 OopEm. 1S61. IS®. 

,,. DLALovora conocming tho Christhm and Uindti 
Rdigtoni* Bombay: Aiiwrican Mlbhoii Pnsiii 1B4T. 

Mhrdihi. 

New TeaTAiiEifT—... The Gospel Bcoariiiiig to 
Mark. Bombar Auxiliary Bible Society. 184 S* S". 
JfardthL 
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... Book of Bird». Pnblnhod br tho American Mi»> 
non. Bomlny: 1851. 8®. .Vbrd/Ai, 

... Book of Be«i9(U. PiibKiiked hv the Ainvricaii Mb- 
Non. Borohnr: 1851. 8®. Mofdtki. 

... JpouKNATti. A tnu'l in MantiM. 32®. n|). 6. 

... (rooD Tidin;^. Bonibay Traci kaJ B4wk Sooietr. 
No. 2. MnriUii 32mo 8cne«. IGth eJ.!—0,000 
Co(^^. 1850. 

Nkw TKjrTAMKJTT— JoJtit, The (Io«piI ... ncconHo^ U> 
John. [With Ui« t)f tbn A|x«tluA^] liomlNiy' 
Auxiliary HibK* J^knaciy. IH47. 18®. 

ArKicAX i Jiri (Tlio) aM other Stocun.... Bombay 
Tract and B^'k Society. No. 5. JMaruUh 32mo 
Serb**. 3d ed.—6,000 Copiea. 1850. ' 

NakAyax B4w4, Ac. ... Bombay Tract ami Bo«>k So* 
detv. No. t). MaritLi 32mo Serieft. 5,000 Co(twa. 
1852. 

Brnubay Tract and Book SiX’iety. 
82tuo Seriea. 16lh c<h—10,000 


Bomlay Traci and Book Society. 
32uu> Soria*. lOtit cd.—6,000 


... Kinirr Leanon*. 

No. 1. Marithi 
Copicfl. 1850. 

... Good Tiding*. 

No. 2. Marathi 
Copic*. 1850. 

Hoxexty. Ikanhay Tract and Book Society. Now 8. 

Mxir^thl 3imo Sirie*. 6,000 C'<i{i»c«. 2d od. 1850. 

... Idol 0 (The) Detitroyed. . . . Ikmibay Tract and 
Book Society. No. 4. Markthi 32ino Serin. 0,000 
Copia*. 1850. 

AraiCAK Girl (The) and other Stories.... Boiidiay 
Tract and B^k Society. Now 5. Marithi 32iuo 
Series. 3d ad.—6,000 Copica. 1850. 

NiniTAx Biwi, Ac.... Bombay Tract and Book So- e 
dety. No. 0. Maiithi 32iuo Seriua. 5,000 Copiea. 

1852. 

Chiij>’s I’icturo Book.... American Misdon. No. 58. 

Marithi Si-rim. 2,000 Copwa. 1850. 

-A'otf.—^The seven tract* last natnml aro boaml in one rohune. 
... Fiiwt Book for Childntu ... Bonibay Tract and 
Book S(xdety. No. 1. Marathi l8mo Seriea. 28d 
ed.—10,000 Copin. 1851. 

Ix wiiou sltall wu trust i... Bombay Tract and lk>ok 
Sodety. No.S. Marithi 18 mo Serico. 3,000 Oopka. 

0th oiL 1850. 

TauKK Workk (The).... Bombay Tract and B*)ok So- 
detv. No. 3. Marithi Iflmo Series. 7th ed.— 

4,000 Copies. 1851. 


r 


siii 

A tnwt m Maiithi, vitJi no ISngliati titU; pruUbly Ntk 

■t of tiio jwtjt'*. 

PiLOKiMAOEs, Choknit itc- *.. Bombay Tnrtt »ai Book 
Sodcty. Sa 5- 101110 StmiiitH 4tk — 2,*00 Cop- 

1(9, le*i. 

Comps !Ciii:i:h of the Billo. * . . rSojnbfty Tract imd Book 
Socwty, Nol ** ibriitlil 1 Smo Sents, Stli wL— 
3,000V^t{>i«t W5l. S w;«« , , ^ * ■ 

irwia litat nAmed are bouno m one volume. 
OAT£Cfft!iM. . . . AmfTifUiL Mpwoiu No. 3, ihualhi 
Sori«u 3,0{K1 LVpiis. 10*1. 3‘2“. 

SuP’PiiEuo (The) of SaUfibiiiy^ Plain.... No. 33. Ainoi^ 
b k'ffln Mijswlon li*0tJ Cofflcs, 1&40 f 

MnrAtkU 

MAHiiAtTi Primar.;», Amoiiejin Missjiini Scries, Su 
ofL, TevTSwl — CopiOA 18^. 

Ewr Primar tThe)^ containing ChildHin^i Fit< L«- 
»oni! in lltwJing and Sjuilling!- TVith an EnglbU and 
Maiddil Voeahnkiy. Botnbnyi Aimirtcan Minion 
PresSt 18*1. 10“. 

* , . Lamdh f I'Iu^) PlvT AworicMii ML^on. No* S8, 

Mnrdlhi Series, 1,000 Copifla* 185i. 18'’. 

, * , Klhst Book for Chiiah-n. No, 2. AmeTiciin Mi»- 
I siofi Sijiics. 1,S00 Gojiies. 1&50. J/ai-dfAb 

. * . Pahamt tbe I^,'^teT^ iVinenQiUj iiwaH»n* No, 37* 

Mari till Senes. 2,000 Cti^ilts* 18j>0, 

.,. Ijcco:!fat 4 JiJtJLATioj» H-f JlnidooPt Nocneaftity of Re¬ 
pentance an<i Atonfiincnti. * ■ Keprinl^d Ironi tlie 
rhiynnotiiiyi. Amurtvom MLvdoJj Pttsa, 1845. IS'’', 

J/dnifAi. 

Poon Soiali, *.. No, 48. Bomlaiy Tmc-t and Book So¬ 
ciety. 1,000 CwiwL. 1850, is'’. J/ardlAlk 
Otheii ^Vorld*. Tiie ScIujoI tiojj Clmp. V. ...No. 

B2, AiueTican Mkuqn SenCA, 1,000 (.Vpica. 1850, 

18S i/ocfaJAl, ir, . » 

Rewamih of Dninkdineas. *,. Amencita Mission Frusk 
Bombay: ISlT. 18*. MfiML 
CuiLD^fl Book (Tliv) on lim SouL Part t.—-II. ... 2 
vol. 1044, 12°. .IfordtAi. 

Cmtn's! Book (Tlie) on l^epAntninje, ... Bombay: 

American Mciiloa Ptwa. 1B48* 12'^. 

AnDnxas to Muthera, Nia 34. Amoiican Sliasion Se¬ 
ries let eii—2,000. 1841. 12°. MnrdMf* 

[Abbott (J£fi-. Amo-)]. AiilhuKtio, in tbroo Part*,. ,. 

Bombay i AmcHcan Misaiou Proia. 1841 , 1£*. 

MtfrAikL 


[-]. Ant]un«tic m three Parts.... Ammcan M»- 

non. Marithi Series Na 7. 2od ed.—1,600 Copiea. 
Hotnbaj: I860. 12®. 

[-1. Tht mtme. [Part IL—UL] Borohaj: 

Amencan Miauon Press. 1842. 12®. MardikL 

CoLBCRX (Warren).... Iniellectual Arithmetic. Trans¬ 
lated into Muralhee, by the American Murathee Mia- 
rioo. Bombay; 1840. 12®. 

A treatise on Geopaphr, in Marithi. 12®. luecmpitU, 
NaTraAi. Philosophy. I’art 1st. Mechntiica. .imerican 
Miarion Prena. Itombay: 1846. 12®. Mnrdtkt, 
Bcausaa {lUr. E.). ABOt>oomy. .\roericmn Mission 
Pteaa. Bombay: 1846. 12®. Ifardtki. 2 (opin. 
Pmxcifum d E^iish Grammar and Idiomatic Sen* 
tenoes, in En^ish and Marithi.... Bombay: Amer* 
ican Miaoion Press. 1851. 12®. 

A treatise on Logic, in MaiithL American Mission 
Prcsa. Bombay: 1846. 12*. 

Fami (On).... American Mission Series. 1850. 18®. 
MardthL 

Vamous Systems of Religion. American Mission Se¬ 
ries. 2,000 Copies. 1851. 18®. 

A book of Hymns in Marithi, mostlr translations of 
Endish hymns, by IL Ballantine, S^iaaionary of the 
A. B. C. M. at .\luuednuggar. 18®. 2 ct^rias, to 
one of whicli is appended a collection of tones. 

Ou) Testaxstt Selections.... American Mission Se¬ 
ries. Xa2». 1,000 Copies. 1861. 12®. MarAiMt, 
Easy Leasona in Reading with an English and Marithi 
Vocabnlarr. Bombay: Amerirao Mimiou Pteas. 

1851. 12®. 

MraATnss Grammar.... Bombay: American 
PriM. 1848. 8®. 

Lcrraa (A1 to a Zorooatrian Friend.... Bombay Tract 
and li^k Society. No. 3. Pars! Gujarithi Scries. 
2,000 Copies. 1851. 82®. 

Otoar (Tbel of Jesus Christ. A brief Account of our 
Lord's Liie and Doctrines, in Sanskrit Verse. With 
a Hindi Version, and an English Summair.... 1st 
Bombay ed. l^mbay : American Missim Ptu«. 

1852. 2 copses. 

Niw Tsstaiovt— Jdark. , . . The Ooapel of Mark: 
translated (mm the orimnal Greek. In Maratha and 
English. Bombay: prmtod for the Bombay Auxiliary 
Bible Society. 1843. 12®. 
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. m.*) of u.. p«^ - 

Book, of tho ZotoMttum kai*. ..• • 

ud Book Sodoty. No. 4. P«« Ooj«“ ®*™*- 

1,000 Copies. 1851. 12®. ,/.v . 

Plaii* and Short History of England (A), in a 

Uu.“ ...; ^U. . 

By Sheroeaijeo Peatonjoe. Roriwjd by ^owro^ 

Furdoonjee. Bombay 1 iftifi 

... GcjAalrirf Spelling Book. [Bombay.] 18 8. 

Go*od Tidings, Bombay Traci and ^ 

\ GujiStlil Sern*. 0th ed--4,000 Copim. 1860. 

BookSodrtv. 

... I. WIIOK d.dl w. «™l- ^ 

.odBookSodoty. sarf-ltSOOCopM*. IMS. IB*. 

. for Chadren. ^ 

Book SocfctT. No. n. OujwiUa Sonek «,000 

Guj«‘i Sori«. N. U. 

oidT’^iicW^' briurt^.«>d 

Bombay Tract and Book Society. 1,000 Copica. 

Voice (The) from HeavfB. Bombay Tr^ ^ 

* R^k Society. No. let Hindi Seri«. 2,000 Copiea. 

8d Bombay edition. 1860. 48®. 

r\8sniBLT or Diviseb at Westiuicstkr]. The Shorty 

^■^h«o....No.S. ^n.b.y 

Tract and Book Society. 2nd «^2j0^- . 

luuw U> Ui. Sin-buo!eMd....B(»l»y^ “i 
Book Society.... No. 9. HtwltutMa 8en» W 
otL—2,000 Co^c*. I860. 12®. vc.. 

C»m.’. PicUiiXot... 

ciety. No. 10. Hinduathkni benea. 2,000 t/opu». 
1860. 48®. 2ctyfus. 



xvi 


SraMosr (Th*) on lb© Mount, with ExtmcU on Relative 
iHrtica.... Mjviih Id Naaihat Bombay TV^ and 
Book Sociotv. No. 10. Hindusthini and Eniliih 

Series. 1851. 48®. 

By (A# Bombay and AhmodnayyHr Mumonscf tk$ Board. 

Book of Generic. In Chinese. 

The Four Go^k Tranalated by Dr, Gutriaff and Dr. 

Medhur^t Ckinw. 

HistoriraJ BooIct of the Now Teetament: Matthew- Acta. 

Shanghai Veraion. 1861. Chtnfre. 

Acta of the Apoeth-a, Kpiatle to the Romana, and Flret 
and Second Episiioa to the Corinthiana. Chine$*. 

Gospel of St. .^lattbew. Shanghai ^’errion. Ckintte 
^ “ St. Murk. - « 7 

The G«pd according to St Mark. From tlie rerwon 

^^^GuUlaff, Dr. Medhurat and Dr. Bridgman. 

Gospel according to St Luke. C%inere. 

Go^l of St MaUhew. Shangliai dialect Chinue 
First and Second Epistlea of St Peter. Chineat 
ffistonr of Jacob. CA.W. 

The Ilutor)- of Joseph, taken from the Book of fiewaiiL 
V*colkMiuud dialwt Bomanind br liet. 

J. V. ft. Talmage, MisBionarr of the A. B. C. F. M 
Psalms of r)n>*kL Malay version. 

^ristian ’DiretHdianicter Classic, C%fn^ 2 capig* 

Sennotw, by Key. Wm. Milne, DJ). 

^ CvSeT ^ Serroona. 

D.a Ss* ■* MUm, 

Tbo Peaceful Death of Good Men. Ckitmae. 

^menurr on the Ten Commaivimoniii. CTiiVse. 

A Keligi^ Miscellaneous I’eriodical, imbUshed at Can¬ 
ton. Camear. 

Craroen^ on St MbmIkti.’, GMpcI. br Kw. Ho- 



CateAism by ner. jir. liachnat-r. np. 
Tract on Rc^ntance ami Faith. C^ktaete. 
Tract on the Sabbath. Ckintse. 
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CaUchism of the PwL Epi«?optl Church, traiwUtcd Into 
the Slum^ dialect by Rt Rer. Wm. J. Boone. 

Rot. DrTWm. Milnc’a Catechum, rerieed by hi* son 
Rot. W. Milne. Chinete. 

Pan^jar Ajpuna Kristan, icc^ L o. The doctrines and 
duties of the Christian Relifnon, b the language of 
Scripture. Singapura: 1847. In Malay.^ 

Taman Pilngatauan, L o. The Garden of Knowledge. 
Vol. L Singapore: 1848; Id. for June, 1849. Malay, 

Kitab l^lajaran, I e. The Fuat Inatructor. Nos. 1, 2. 
Singapore: 1847. 

Pirii Pujian—Malay Hymns. Singapore: 1848. 

A Tract in Tamil, published by the Jaffna Relig. Tract 
Society—No. 12. 

A Treatise on the Evil Effects of Gambling. In Siamcae. 
By ^bert D. Davenport, Bangkok: 1843. 

Lcasoas in the Amoy Colloquial Dialect, printed m tha 
Roman character. Bv Rev, Wm. ^oung. 

VocaBULAKT (A) of the bok-Kfien Dialect,... to which 
is prefixed a Tiratise on Uok-k^n Tones. Prbied at 
the Anglo-Chineao College Press. 

£sor*8 Fables, as tranalaud into Chbese by R. Thom, 
&q., rendered into the CollMuial of the Dialects spo¬ 
ken m the Department of Cniang^Jhid, b the Pror- 
boe of Hok-K8en, and b the Department of Tii- 
Chid, b the Puninoo of Cimton. By 8. Dyer and 
J. Stronach. Singapore Mission Press. 1848. 

Phrases b the Canton Colloquial Dialect. With an Eng¬ 
lish traadatbn. 1881. 

Phrases of four Chinese Characters. 

Lkxiloocs (A) of the English, Malay, and^ Chinese 
Languages, comprehending the vemacnlar idioms of 
the Lstin the Uok-kSen and Canton Dialects. Ma¬ 
lacca: 1841. - , r* 

DicnoKAST of the Favorlang IMalect of the Formosan 
I^uiguage, by Oilbertos Happa: written b^ 1850. 
IWsbted from the Tninsi. of the BaUv. Lit Soc. 
By W. n. Mcdlmrat Batavia: 1840. 

The Threochameter Classic. 2 ropes. 

Ying Uwdn Chi-Hdh, or General Surrey of t^ Man- 
tiroe Circuit .\ Universal Gcogrwhy, by H» Excel¬ 
lency Sd-Kl-Ytt of Wdtai, m the Prwiiw of Shawd, 
then Lieut Gov. of the Pr(Mnoe of Fuh-Kkn. 10 vob 

SenHizu, the Oflbial Pekb Almanac for the 80th ye*^ 
of Tau-kwang. 1849-50. 

TOL xn. e 
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A CalencUr for tho 2nd year of Hicii*fong. 1851. 

Alnuuuw for the 2ath year of Tau-kwang^. 

FacHumilM of Autographs by tho Imperial Minwt«* of 
Tau-kwang, A.D. 1848, exhibiting tariona forma of 
Cbincae writing. 

Travels in the United States of America in the yeara 
1847—48, by Lin-King-Chin, since linguist of the 
American Consul at Amoy. 

A Rotnancu of the axMrient times—*a story of lores. 
In Chinue. 

Specimen of an Arithmetic arranged to tho plan of 
Arabic numerals. Hy Rev. E. F. R. Montcriei, LXwD. 
Printefl at the Press of tho London Miss. Soc. at 
Hong-kong. Chine$e. 

On tho Uuman Physiology. By Benjamin Hobson. 
Clunnt. 

Modem Geography. 1848. /» Malay. 

life of AbdallaL Malay. 

A M.^. of Chinese <ha)oguea, translated into Latin. 

EsaxT (An) on tho Pm^ Rendering of the words Elo* 
him and Omc into the Chinese Language. By Wm. 
J. Boono, D.D. Canton: 1848. 

Lcrraait on the Rendering of tho name God in the Chi* 
nese Language. By liov. James Legge,l>J). Hong¬ 
kong: 1850. 

Bomx moroirrs on tho term to be employed to 
translate Elohim and Theos into Chinese, by an Amer¬ 
ican Missionary in China. Shangiiao: 1850. 

DtasKKTATioir (A) on the Ihcology of the Chinese, with 
a view to w elucidation of tho most appropriate 
term for expraving the £^ity in tho Cbmeso lan¬ 
guage. By W.ILMedhurst,Sen. Shanghae: 1847. 

LrmK on the Chinese Veniun of the Holy Scriptures, 
to the British and Foreign Bible Society, from the 
Rt Rev. George Smith, DJ). Hong-kong:* 1851. 

Paxaa.vT statx (The) of Britisli Connection with Idola¬ 
try and Mabommtrioninn. A Letter to tho RU Hon. 
Sir J. C. Hobhouse, by the Rev. James Peggs. Lon¬ 
don: 1847. 

PassENT STATS (The) of Infanticide in India, chiefly ex¬ 
tracted from the Pariiamentary Papers ordered to be 
printed by the Hon. House of Commons, June, 1824, 
July, 1828, and Aug., 1843. By the Rev. James 
Pegga. London: 1^4. 


TIX 


JoiTvjfAL of » tour Blonfj tlve ixa&t of J»ra smA 

with a ihort wscouat of the ialand of Bali- Sin- 
f^aporc: 1830. 

A CUiaoM ntid a true Map of tlio Vs orid oompiiretL 

Chinoflo Map of CRntaa Oitjr and Province. 

Letter from Rev. B. J. BetlelUdm, iLD., of Lowchew. 

Canton: ISSO. - . - rn.- 

Fac-aiiiiile of a eeUbrjited hiaUmcal inscnptloB m hJu- 
M6tv lolntinn; to tho llinjr djTiaaty. 

FAc>St«iLM 6i HSS. rewntly brwifflit f™ 

Kaifungfr- 13lh Section of the Low. Emdo* chap. 
I.—chap. VI- V. 1. 

launent of the Ox, a BudiBiiat trach m ChincMv with 
a MS. En^iali tnujjdation. 

An Exliort^on that Tneh ahouhl always retain Uio 
ccloetidl principlo and tho virtnoufi 1 leart. A Buddhist 
tract, in ChincM, with n MS. EiiRliah tranalation by 
■Rev, J. Van New Talnm^ niissionaiT,^ at AmoT. 

PtochunaUon on tho Uwifli of llis Iniporial Majesty 
Taiikwanfj, with a MS. K^lish tranBlatioii, 

Proclamation against Infaniidde. poflted up at Amoy m 
Julv, 1B51, witli a MS. Englwli translation. 

FaeHcimik a Tablet erected in 1851, to comifltiiioniKJ 
Ui* Uoncir Chung, with a MS, English tnuulnUon. 

MS. Oopv of an Itnporiat rsecoi of the firfit extermina¬ 
tion of rebcU in FomiOM, and tho capture ohve of 
Lin-Shwan^woc, wiih a MS. Bnj^isH translatton. 


Sixtocn Chinese cash, of tho Tdng, Sung, lEng, aiid 
TA-tsing dynasUca, from fll& to 1850. AUo, ^o 
coiao from the isln^ of Taiwan or ForfooH. ith 
a MS. c^lanfltoiy Tabla. 

A parcel of cash of Taiwan or Fonnoai 
A Chiueec in«lal significant of good obmti; bboUiot 


Cbiheae modal. ., i *’ c 

Ihrec Chitiesa aftccatrnl tablijts, with MS. eiplaBationi of 

tho inscrijitiona upon tbctiu 
A uarcel of iosa^tdiisi a jcw-st!ct holder. 

A terra ootla imago of Pin-diiih, a Buddhiat deity wor- 
■hlppcd by the wealthy ChituaWt » the god of happi- 

noaa, abundance, ^tc. t» i n.- 

A pair of cymbals oaid in. the wmahip of the Buddhisto 

of ChintC _ fit 

pjglit rolU of paper tableta, ngiuficanl of the four 
iiwftwi n*, good lortunc, Ac, iiwpend&i m Cbineso 
bouses. 
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Specimeos of braided peper from Fohehan; ipecimeoa 
of the pith'plAiit, fr^ vhicli tho ChineM noe-p«per 
is msde. 

Pack of Chinese pUTing-cards, osed at Canton. 
u u u ** a M Amov. 

Specimens of Chinese notes, in their envelopes, some 
note-paper, and visiting-cards, and a Chinese bank¬ 
note ; two Chinese soak. 

Specimens of cloth made by the savages of Taiwan osr 
Formoea. 

Two Japanese bronzes. 

A terra cotta image of a Hindoo doroteew 

A Chinese apparatus lor smoking opium; two amoking- 
tv-eds; another smokiiig-appar^us. 

A parcel of pith lamp*wk:ks, with an earthen vmael in 
which they are burnt; a coil of Chinese papcr-wiok, 
used for a hand-lamp. 

Two Chinese ladies’ perfume-bags. 

A ** fire-^UL 

A parcel of bird’s neats, (Airuadb eaniZmto,) from Su¬ 
matra. 

A pteco of Chinese bedstead-drapery, showing different 
forms of the same Chinese character. 

A Chinese mourning robe, and a cap worn by sons at 
the funeral of a parent; a pair of mourning-aboes. 

A oooly’s dress and liat; another Chinese hat, made of 
reeds, worn on certain occasioni for protection to the 
head. 


By CharUa W, Erodlry^ Amny, 

Kovrw Testameotum domini nostri et aalratoris Jesu 
Christi in linguam Amharicam vert. Abn-Rumi Ua- 
bessinus. Nova editio per C. H. BIumhardL Lon- 
dini: 1852. 

Ko te Kaweuata Hou o To talon ariki o te kai wha- 
ksorii o Ihu Karaiti. [New Zealand Pentateuch.] 

Banana r 1852. 

Holy Bible (The), contaimng the Old simI New Testa¬ 
ments. In the Tamil language. Madras: 1840. 

Surat brasi Itjandji Taheta tuhan d«n djuru-aalamat 
ikei Jesua Krirtua. [Bysk New Testament.] Njelo: 

1848. 

Khulagano Eaea «a Yeso Kereseta, ...as betoleeosfi 
mo puofi ea Secuana. [Sechnana New Testament] 

London: 1840. 

Ko te Tahi Wahi o te Kawenata Tkwbito. [New Zea¬ 
land New Testament] Banana: 1848. 
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Ko Ngm W»i»u • Rawiri. [N«w ZeiOand Ptolra*.] , 
Raiuuui: 1H48. 

Booe of Gene«» and the Psalms of David. London: 
1852. In Turkith, 

JcDABO-Arabic Four Book*. IxnuJon : 1847. 

JcDAXo-Peitic Gtic'pda. London! 184 1 . 

Gospn. (The) of St Luke, and the AcU of the Apos¬ 
tles, translated into Chinese by the late Rev. Dr. Rob¬ 
ert Morrison. London; 1845. 

OoftPKLa (The) of St Mattliew and St Jol^ in the 
Accra Laiignage, translated from the original Greek 
bv the Rev. A. W. Hanson. London; 11^3. * 

£pi^ (The) of Pan! the Apostle to the Romans, 
translated into Yoruba by the Rev. Sam u el Crowther. 


London; 1850. 

Fobtt-scvbnts Report (Tlie) of the British and Foreign 

Bible Society, 1851. London; . 

By the BritUh wd Fortiyn BtbU Socitty, 


The Xew Testament in Hebrew. London; 1831. 

English Church Service, in Arabic. Gklatta; 1840. 

“ Talim d-Fkrsy.” A Persian Spelling Book. 

Dream Book, in Turkish. A. U. 1259. 

** ’Dm-i-I^” in Turkish. 

“ Divin-i-Hallm-grrAy.” Poem* of Haltm-gerAy, Khkn 
of the CVimea. Constantinople; U- 1257. 

“ KitAb-i-MuntakhalAl Lughkt-i-OsmAnlyeh." Red- 
house’s Turkish Select Vocabulary. 

“ Kilkb-i-Taijemkn-i-Torky wa Ar^v,” L c. Turkish and 
Arabic Interpreter’s Btwk. A. H. 1286. 

“ Mnufihait-i-RHa’at F.ffetHly,’’ the Epistolary Coirespond- 
enco of Rifr’at Effendy,'followod by some Poems by 
thu same. BhUtk : A. U. 1254. 

“ Shcrh Hadith el-Erba’ln," L c. Commentary <« Forty 
Traditions. Constantinople: A.H. 1263. 

“Teftul Nkroeh.* Turldah Book of Fate. A. H. 1263. 

“ Zobdet en-Nefii^” Advice to Youth, m Turkish. 

“Subho-i-Sihj’kn.’’ An Arabo-Turldsh Vocabulary. 
A. H. 1260. 

“Taijemod-Vasiyet N4me-i*Imkm A’ram.” 

Pamidilet on tli# Manner of pronouncmg Arabic. 

“Tobfe-i-Veheby.” I’ersico-Arabic Vocabulary. Con- 
sUntin<^le: A.IL 1266. 

Tna N*w Tkstamkbt ... Translated from the Or^nal 
Greek into Persian, by the Rev. Henry Maityn, B. D. 
Sd ed. London; 1827. S**. 
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^‘Abyit ManUklub4t'* Choice eeiectioin of Tarkuh 
Poetry. 31S. Sent as good spedmene of calligraphy. 

FoL 

Hebrew Bible, with a Hebrew-Spaniah Tranalatioo. Vi¬ 
enna : Jewish Y ear 5601-02, 2 rola. 4*. 

The Bible in Tnrkuli. Paris : 1827. 2 toIs, in 1. 4^. 

Hebrew Peiitateucli, with a Hebrew-Taridah TnuL'Jation. 
Coostantinonlc : Jewish Year 5508. 8**. 

... Bcbua Ileoraica... rccensita, atone... illnstrata ab 
Everardo Van der Hoo^t, V. t). M. Edhio nova, re- 
cognita... Jodah D'Alkmand. Londini: 1838. 8**. 

Anncnian-Turkish Bible— G^n tti t— JCiihtr, Smyrna: 

1841. 12®. 

Conanion-Prayer, in Turkish. Leipcig; 1842. 8®. 

[Bmelue fWillhim)]. rijc ^ann]^ lan^f 

*Ffatrtadttaa im voS *j1jjktu9v mol r4 nffurop ri^otg 
ImdoOtiau in6 roS kir^ £mfiai$ado5. *£r 

KotPvnFTitroim6i^*. 1840. 8®. 

My JoAh P. Mroten, ConalantmcpU, 

Sai an Sinain. sire liber metempsTchotiis retcnun Acgy^ 
tioruni. e doabus papyris funebribus hieralicis rignis 
exaratis, nunc pnmum ed. Heinr. Bnigsch. Bero- 
lini: 1851. 

By th€ JSditor, 

Nnr Tmtamxkt— John, The Gospel according to Si, 

John, tranalated into the hfpongwe Ijuiguage; by 
Missionaries of the American Board of CommiMioners 
for Foreign MisKionA, Gaboon, Wortem Africa. New 
York: American Bible Society. 1852. 16®. 2 

■ The Goswl according to Su John, translated 

into the Grebo TonOTe, by Uie Right Rer. John Payne, 

D. D.... New Y’orlt: American Bible Society. 1852. 

2 eopie*. 

By the Bev. A, BtuhneU, West Africa, 

De la R5forme cn Turquie, au point de rue financier ci 
a dmini atratifi [By Mons. Cat, of Constantinople.] 

Paris: 1851. 8*. 2 capiee. 

By the Author, 

Ewalo (0. H. A.) Abhandlungra stir orientalischen und 
biblis^en Litcratur. EisU'rlheU. Gdtdngen: 1882. 

12 ®. 

- - De Ferianun Hcbraeamm origine ao 

ratione. GbUinguae: 1841. 4*. 


f 






__ _ Uetriir dSo n^uenbleclcto pbQnndsdm 

Tnwhrift ZU lilaneiUe. Aiis d* vierton Banda d* AbML 
d. K, GewUeclL (L WlasnclL au GaUing^ni. Guttin- 
g«ii: 1B4&. 4". 

. _ EntBifFtTP ng dpT mPiii pnnjgcLgD. Inatbnf- 

Urn. A[is. iL GGtJtiiig. Anxeig^, 1653» Goltb- 
gen: 1652. 12^ 


tftr Author^ 


“ !^Tfcid443KmikDljT3lu’’ Rules tsf Ottonmn Grammar, 

W Fuad Eflfeudy of ConsUuitinople. 8®. 2 eopid. 

^ By the Aulhor. 


Kumk Gnunmatik dor Tscli^rokeuacbcii Spraclio. 
11. 0. V, der Gsbelch^ 


Von 

By the A^tAor* 


ZnracnKirT dflr Boutschen Mo^r^nlAndieidieii Gwell- 
schflfl, SwlirterBatid, LelM^:I052. S®* ‘ 

KriKnTi.AK Ncm Tcsatanwnii. Coatee ediait Paulns Boel- 
ddier,. - - Opus adjuvBJite SodC'tate Onentidi Gor- 
maukk oditunL, Oalm : 1652. 

By the Germm Oriental Sockty., 

Kew Ti&TAsraxT—“^iTJuigsli e li yingcuelc, 

Cl li lioliwcyo Umatu.™ [Tln! Goapol of MaiUicw, 
in ZnJiid ViukungUnhloTTJ: 1848. S“* fp- ^}- 

l2rcuAi>[ k c*ibbi Yiitinlmidayoi. larntLiba e ri kiftiwcyo 
encttadini pka Juhovo. .. . [Sdccticnii from iba Pen- 
iateucL. in Zulu.] Uoilant 1845. 18", 51^. 

IjrcwADi YjtmjigiiiDn. £** A Boot of in Zulttd • 

Port Natal: .iVmericim ^Ibo^ion Pnaa; 1840. 33 » 

pp. 08. 

IxcwAni Yolnibuia. « * . [“A Book of Qnoatiou%'^ i. e. 

A Cntechism, in Ztdn.] Port Natal : Amcricjiia Mia- 
«ion Pnss. 1840. 32*, pp, 32. [ifoiiiwi kiU the 
precedinff.l 

IscuADi Y^aMntuana. A Book for Childreti,'* in Zul u]. 

Port Naul: 1845. 24*. pp. 30. 

LfCWADi Yokabalo. pA B^k of Number^" i. o. An 
AnthineUc, in Zidn.] Port Natal: Amorican Mission 
Pnsat 1S40. 18% np. 48, 

Ijihuitto Yflko I lungila tuif ['**Is tby Htart ri^t!” 

A tract on Bugeneratioii, in Zulu.] Port Natal : 

AiTipri piiTi Mi-ftiioiL Pnasa. iS4'0. 10", S- ^tPytee,. 

Afpixtakd {Rot. J. "BiP Kafir L^gnnge, eto 
King‘WilUiuia’^aTown : WnteJ for tie Wa&loyaii Mis- 
ciotuuy Society. 1850. S”. 







PowKLT (B«Tp 0. W.) ThA Znlu Oompfluuoii, ofifred t<i 
the NjtUl ColoBMt, to fadlitAtfc hii Tntercourw wtUj 
the Native*. - * - I^etonnBritEharg: ISflO. 8“, pji. 64^ 

Giu^rr (Lewis). A Manuacnpt Vocabukry of tkn Zulu 

Language, 4*i o&jut 150 jxs/ct, 

th$ Hpif* XeuM So^tk AfrKxt. 

Lrrrw.TUKCEi(MnciiTt der Araber. Von ihrcm ^^nne 
biB m Endc dw rwAlften JnhrhundeftE tier MklfcWt. 

Von Hammer-PurgstAll. Ei^le Ablb* Kttttcr BadcL 
Wien: IS&Oj ZwaiteT Bnnd* VritB : 1851. 4*.. 

A}f tkf Author, 

Bnttt— Old Tatamrnf. CfOiesiB. [b Cliiceflfl]^ 

plaoatory Notes. HyW^Heiin* Hon^ong; 8*. 

__EiodnR, [in Chinese,] wilh NoteoL TiV. Desa. 

Hongltungl l85l* S** 2^ coja»;i, 

Iftw TBST*«tjeT“JffiWArw, TTie Goi|pe1 of MauUeWt 
in Chincftfif witli explanatory Notoa, By WiUuun. 

Dean. Hongkong: 1B4A Sf. 

The Acta of tlio AjK^tles^ in Chinew, Trandnled by 
SViUinin Deau. S*. 

Sacred CbronoWy^ in CltincBe, By William Dean. 8“* 

A Treedse on Afitrontmiy, m Chinee, By Heujamin 
Hobeoftr Canton: 1&40. 6“. 

A History of EngUnd, in OhincM, By the Rev, C. 

GutzleLSi 

A History of the tJnited Btatee of Norlb America, in 
Chinesk By the Rev. E. C. Bndgmnn. 

^ By tht Moayt<ynff j^uioti of the Aramcim Board, 

Hoviiat Temperance Bepoeitory {The). No. 1.—Jjuiu-^ 
aiy, 5852, 0°. 

By thr Sev, Mohtrt TV, ^uhk,. Btmboif, 

VxitntnAni capita qninqne pciora. Emendavit C, Lonen. 

Bonnac: 1852. 8^. 

LmisoHB Altertbumakuodfl von OhiistiAn Tibiopti ZwoL 
ter Banrl [21 Fart] ... MIt einer Katie. Bonn: 

1052. 8*. 

By Pnf, €, Zoiha, .Sonn. 

InrotutATiox respecting the History, Condition and 
Frofipecta of IM Indian, trfbea of tho United States, 
coUectod and piepared tinder the direction of the Bu¬ 
reau of Indian Aluin. By Henry R. Schoolcraft, LIuD. 

Fait ^ Philndelnbia : 1852. 

By Major L. Zeo, Contmicitoner of /ndton A^airt, 
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Lmirs (Riclttrd). Briefo ana Aethiopim 

nnd <ier Hallnmitl des Sinai gwchncMn in den Janren 
1843-1846. Berlin: 1862. 8*. 

■ ■ — Cber den ersten AcTjrtiacben Gftttcrkreis nnd 

■dne gfecbicbtludi'niTtholo^iseho Entstehunc. Ge- 
leMo in der Kdni^. Audemie der Wwacwcluraen am 
20Jani,18dl. llit Tier Tofeln. Berlin: 1861. 4^, 

pp. 68. Zaryr p9f<T. 

Btf 


tht Author, 


Lirruc, Baowv dr Co. A complete Catalogue of the 
extendre and raluable CoUectioo of Andonl and 
Modem Booka, ... for sale by Little, Brown A Co. 

... January, 1863. Boston: 1853. 8**. 

By Mfun. LittU, .^roim A Co, 

Naw TasTAintTr. The N. T.... in the BengiU luin- 
guage. Translated firom the Greek, by the Calcutta 
mpt»t Mmionaries with Nadro Asnstants. Calcutta: 
ibrthe American and Foreign Bible Society. 1839. 8*. 

Braui— Old TttiamenL ,,. The Book of Genera and 
part of Exodus in BengilL Trandated from the Ho> 

^w by the Calcutta Baptist MiadonarieB. Calcutta: 
for the Bible Translation Societr. 2d ed. 1842. 12*. 

-... The Ftalms of Darid, in Beni^IL Trans¬ 
lated from the Original Hebrew, by the Calcutta Bap¬ 
tist Misnonariee. Calcutta: for the American and 
Foreign Bible Sodety and the Kngliah Baptist Mis¬ 
sionary Society. 1840. 12*. 

Srauas f A) of I^ugh Sketches of Oriental Heads. Noa. 

16,17, and 18. W. Thacker A Co. Calcutta. 

Mar of British India and of the Post Office Stado^ 
aivd Post and Banghy Routca throughout British 
India. 0. itay A Co. 

A statuette form^ of the day of the Ganges, reprea en t- 
ing a Brahman pradkdn-ydjok or high-prieet. 

A md/c, or neddace made f^m the oood of the am- 
$kattwo taruy a tree regarded by the Hindoos is sacred 
to the goddess ATd/f. 

Specimen of a crimson powder called d6ir, with whidi 
the Hindoos amuse themsylrcs during a particular 
rdtgious frsdraL 

AxoLo-BnoAU I*rimer (An), containing easy lessons 
in spelling and reading, for the use of Uinda femalea. 

By a Lady. Calcutta: 1860. 16*. 
m. XXL 4 
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SATTiRS^H (The)* A Bfengfili mfliiibl7, edited by a Chris- 
tian linlumu- 19 !?<», in one Totume* l 4®. 


MV* ^ Jjtrkf. fJttieviltL. 


hryon (limt. F.), U. S.iT. Offidid Report cf thft 
ijcited Sutua’ Erpidiliciti to exploK th* Dead 8ci 
ft pi-1 the River JorJaiiH, *, Riiltmioina * 1852, 

tht Auikon 

JiS. Copy of Cliiiiwe insciiptioti ot> tbe Smgui-fu moau- 
meut, Viiii a tpeciroeti of ilie Syrinc* 

By the J?*r, TTi^taja A. Moicy, 

MiCoowAif (Dariiel L.), if. J?*—Report of tho TI«pitol 
MX Kiogpo, for 1852 ; under ibo Medicil MiKiujiiaiy 
Society in CliiuB. Cnaton : 1342. 8®*^ 

Epirtl^a ’(The) of Poter» and iW Brat Rplstle of John* 

Translated by the Rev, W, IL Medlmra^ D*I), 12°, 

/n Chin^, 

EpiioJo of Paul to the Ciilntiana, TraruJated by Rev, 

W. H, Medhurat, n,D. 1D“. Chtaf^. 

Goapclft axkd Acia. Vemaa of the Cotijiuitteei of DeW 
g*l» in Shanghai* 9*^ Chitifte. 

Qoapel of Lukajiriih commeJiiiiry hy Her. W, M.I/Owrte* 

Traiuilated by Rev, W, IL Mislhujrt, D. D, 8®. * 

Chitutf. 

Epiede to the Epbeeinn*^ with cointneiitarv by Rev. W, 
hlitiie, D, D* TVanjilirtcd by Rev. W, Medhurot, 

D. D. 8®. CliiWM. 

PentateucL Tnuulatod by Rov, Chatlca CutzlofT, D* D, 

B®. ChMMir, 

Acta of the ApoelUfiv vriih conunenlaiy by Rev* ’W* M, 

Lorwrie* Tranalat^ by Rev, W. H, M^hural, D. D* 

8®, Chiam. « 

Joabua and Judgea. Tnicalated by Rev. Charles Chjt> 
lafli D. B, B®, 

Bible EBtory.—Old TortMnent, By D. B, MeCartee, 

IL D. 8®, Chinete. 

Almanac of Penoe, for 1880* By D, B, hlcCartee, M* D* 

12®* CA«««, 

-for 1851* ByD-B.SffcCarlec^iLD. S®* CRriicsc* 

--form^, “ w a u 

Univetul Hiatoiy, By Rev. Cbartea GubdnfJ, D. D* 

8®, Chame. 

Et:ci*iOi''a EJcnaonta of Gofmiehy., Tnmcilaied by Matthew 
Kod. Edited by Rev* J, W* Quartermon, Nrngpot 
Pteebyterian Misdou Pr^ 1852. 8®* ChineM. 
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SptcniKX o( A© Oiinflse TyM (tncladnif; tlao thoae cnt 
at Ninppo) bolonpn^ to tiio ChiooM Mwiion of tho 
Hoard of Foreign ^umoiui of lh« Preabytrrian Church 
in tho U. S. A. Xingpo: Prcftbyterian Miuton Pre«. 
1832. 8*. 

CHAKAcnens formed br th© divwiMe type bcloogui^ to 
the Chinese Mi»ion of the Board of Foreign MisBions 
of til© Pre»h}*tcrian Church in th© Unite*! State* of 
America. Macao: Pr»byt©rian Mienon Preae. 1844, 


Hymna. By D. B. McCarte©, M. D. 12®. Chtmwe. 

J?y the JitHffpo of tkf Prttb. Board <f Forti^ MitsiofU. 

[NoRTOjr (Charlw Eliot)]. Sir Janwetjeo Jeejeebhoy. 

From Umj North American Ihjviow for July, 1831. 

Cambridge: 1831. 8®, pp. 22. 

By iht Author. 


JouRSAL (Tho) of the Royal Aaiatic Sode^ of Groat Britr 
oln yiui Iroumd. V’oL XUL Part 2. LAmdon : 1832. 

By th» Soeitty. 

JIska’s Ximlrta, wtmmt den Niglumtava^ heransgegoben 
Ton Hu*iolph Both. Uritua ileft. Gottingen: 1852. 

By th» Editor. 

“WThn-i-lxtotBeg.” Poems by Tz»t Beg. A.II.1258. 

“ Subhe-i-SibjAn.” An Arabo-Turkiah Vocabulary. 

Ain. 1264. 

** Kithb'i-Hukhl^'i-HilcL'* Book on th© Rights of Sects. 

Constantin^©: A. II. 1263. 

** Mukhtasar-i-Jughriflya,'* 1. e. Abridgment of Gecgra- 
phy. All, 1257, 

“ Mughnv et-Tallkb." Comftantinopl© : A. n.1260. 

** Div4n*f-Hkl©t Eflendy.” Poems by Hllet Effcndy. 

AH. 1238. 

“Jughriflya. Kat’a-i-IfrlkA,” Geography of Africa. 

AH. 1268.' ‘ * . . 

By Hit Ere. Safvet Effendy^ ComtaiUinopU. 

FOsrea (.Anton), P. ete. Rudinwnta Ungu* Shtro- 
rum. MS. 4®, pp. 70. 

Biols —Old Testament. Exodus [in Chinese] with Notea. 

W. I>ean. Hongkong: 1831. 8®. 

By the Ree. Dr. Bamaa Sours. 


El*Jexu d-Awwal min A*m41 eWam’lyeh ee-86rlydi, u e. 

Fust Part of the Transactions of the Syrian Society. 

Ikirht: 1852. 8®. 

By the Bep. Dr. EU Suutk 




SiOTHBOiixir Contrilmticma to Knowledge. VobillLIV. 

City ofWaehingtoB: 1M2. 4*. 

SMiTBsoinAK Report.—On Recent Improrenaent* in the 
Chemical Arte. By Brofp*MT Jatnee C. Booth and 
Canrnbell Morfiu Washington City: Published by 
th e InatiL 1852. 8*. 

tk* Instihi^oti. 

A new code of Laws for Govecnment'Landa. ** El-Ahhim 
ebMar^yoh fy ebAiAdhi d-Amlrlyeh.** Constantino¬ 
ple: A. U. 1267. Smalt 4*. 

Kotea on the f^arin. ** Zubdei el-’AfAn.” 8*. 

** Divin-i-Hhlcl Effendy.’* PoeoM by H4lei Eflendy. 

A. H. 1258. Small 4*. 

A book of the Nakiahbeod Derrithes. ** Riaile-i-^Abl- 
dlye-i-Na^iahbendy.'* 8*. 

Commentarv on the Pereian Rules of Granunar, called 
•* Sher^^r4id-i-F4rtlyeh.” 8*. 

A work on Logic, by Feoi^\ “ Ferldd Fenkrtrch," fol¬ 
lowed by a commentary, and a compend o/ Porphy- 
ry*s laagoge by Athlr*^>din «1-Abaiuy. Conatanti- 
noplo: A-a 1260. 8*. 

On tne Art of Agricultnre. 2 rola. A. H. 1264. 8*. 

Efsatolarium by ’Ixxet Beg. ‘*lzzet Beg Munahahti.” 

8 *. 

A Turkish Dictionary, by Sbevket Effendy. **Eser4- 
Sbeekeu” A. H. 1267. 8“. 

** Taijeme-i-Mlxin el-Adeb,'* L e. Translation ct the Bal¬ 
ance of Culthratioo. A work on Rhetoric. A. H. 

1257. 8*. 

Olosees by M&la Muhammed el-Tarstisy on the work 
called **Mir4t on the prindples of religion. 

A. H. 1267. 8*. 

** BUdeby ^aglr,^ L e. Haleby’s Small Book, an abridg¬ 
ment of a larror work by the same anthor, comment¬ 
ing on the ** Munyet el^Mu^y,’* i. e. The IWre of 
Him who praya. CoiuUantinople: A. H. 1208. 8*. 

First Tolume of Glomea by Mahrem on ** El-Ferkid edh- 
PhiyMyeh,'* which ia a commentary on Ihn lUjib'a 
grammatical work entitled El-K&fiyeh.” 8”. 
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ARTICLE I* 


LIFE 

OF GAUDAMA, 

- 

A njunuTioR 


rBjQV THE BCHMESE BOOK KKTrn.tt> JCA-LA-LK^KJA-RA WOTTOO. 

MT 

H«t* OHESTEH BENJfETT* 

MBw oyjjT or TER aMKUCa!( MTrar uxidat IK KlWt- 


(Rcad OdobBT S3, 13£1h) 













LIFE OF GAUEAMA, 


Tn£ writer's adoration. Him wLo has severed transmi- 
^tionB, whicii ara like tbo waters of the meat ocean, who 
has quenched the exceeding fierce fires of angw, who haa 
opened the darkest prison honae of ignorance, who is nl^vo 
alL the moat excellent of men, this i'Vird,* 1 worahtp. 1 nat 
which k hard to he nnderstood, diflicult to be seen, excecd- 
indy mild, Biiitahle to be dKdrcd by men and Nats, capable 
of washing away the filth and dirt of the passions, stably 
suitable to be taught by the most excellent Far^ wm is 
above all other males, the tm I al^ worship^ 

who has overcome that eneiny of mankind, the passion o 
lust, who has broken and rejected the net of the sixty-two 
errors of doctrine, who has extracted the root of passion, 
so that nothing is left, and the eight who are lar 

above other pneatfi, I also worship. „ , i 

Having worshipped these three excellenctes, and trusting 
in the power of merit, having ovensome all difflculPeaj 
ginning at the death of the excellent Pmfi m the fourth A at 
oountrv, called Toke-thi-ta, and showing his most fliii»nor 
virtue,^ and glorv, until the time of his atmihilaPon, a 
respectful manner listen,) that w hich is pleasant to the care, 


* jJomffl. « Anir. Thw KUHB u Diiiallf ipplml- «1 
to Goiuiuiu, ev™ speflikiiiff of him in hi# former 

calm* BoodL For T&nom rtatmi. Wft prefer the uaune BtHxtK W baiKbnui, 

“ +T. offerings i ObMmtftCo of rtflig»i» dulk^ pmjlrt*, alt 

«. Alm«iraig, -t. PenCTeimCS m a rcltpou.# ^ 

5, S. Frrtdoin trim 7. 

e. Freedom fiJm tho oppressBion of ollu^ flx PaUenM, ^ 

Freedoni frutn foiilt-fiDdi[i|r 'Kiih wonii, filled to mwi from lie fom 

^ ojpnMom a. 

word*. 4. R^t ariioWL fi. ftighl waj « bfe /S. Wgbtlj dircctea 

iatcUigeooo. 7, Good bced, cautioiL A Ooiuposnni, ferenily. 
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(the virtues and gloricsj the best orDuracuts^) the book called 
I now write in the Burmese languaceu 

The most e^ccellent Paru, who is above menT l^ats, and 
Brahmans, was^ ao ioDumcrable timnber of periods |mt, a 
eage, named I'hu-mu-da, and was a distziplc of the Boodh 
iM-heti'gn-Tti. At that limej. he reoeivtid the first mtlmaUoa 
that in a future state he would become a Boodh, Having 
practised, during the whole of that timCt all the virtues, 
m the state of king be died. In his ncx.t 

state, he wob a Nat in Toke-lft&-ta Nut oountiy, named TAo- 
ia-ka-tu. AVhile he w'os enjoying the happy state of a Nat, 
there was a great voice heard, saying, that a Boodh was 
soon to appear. The first cry w'aa, that the world would 
be destroywi' the second, that a Bc^h was to aijpeori the 
third, that the king of the lour mat yomla was to come. 
When Lau-ka-pItYU-ha, the son of u Nat, beard this, know¬ 
ing that the world would be destroyctl in one hundred thou¬ 
sand years, he bowed hiE head, with hia hair disahevelled, 
weepmg^ uud wiping bia face with both bis bauds, having 
clothed his body with a red making himself bideoun: 

to behold, he went to and fro in the slreeto, in the rnidM of 
the multitude^ and cried aa follows; “ 0 yc Nuia, from this 
day forward when a hundred thousand yeara are passed, 
the world will be destroyed, and the great ocean will be* 
come dry. The earth and J/«yu-jTfof mountain will be 
burned up, AU the world will be deslroyetl, even up to 
tW Brahman country | therefore increase lu the four great 
virtues of the Brahinaua, feed your parents, and rcvercace 
the aged, Wlien one thousand yearB arc passed from this 
day, a Boodh will moke his ap|>earaDoe. When one hund¬ 
red yearn are passed, the king of the lour great islands will 
come.” 

All the NatH In the uni verse;, on hearing this oty^ imme- 
diately Oissfembled in one place. When they knew there 
wTia to be a Boodh, they eamo to the plaoe where the em¬ 
bryo deity waa, and mii^c their obemonce. All the Nats 
from the sis Nat countries, assembled together in Toke-ihe tn 
Nat country, in the preaence of the cmbiyo deity, and said, 
“ 0 most excellent Nat, perfect iu the ten virtuefl, and the 
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thirtv-two sranllcr virtues, if yon are not sj^tisliod with tbe 
riches of all tbe Xnts and Brahmans, verily, m order to dfr 
liver men. Kata, and Brahmans from the groat whirlpool of 
tranamignitioOi if you desire and long for the state of a 
Boodh, tbe time is now suitable for j'OU to became oneJ* 
Thus they intimated their desires that be should become a 
deity, lit'fore bo osscated to their profio^l, be first looked 
at five tbings. L He considered when the BoodU was to 
appear. 2, The island on ^^'hich be would appear. 3. Tbe 
place, or countryj where he would appear. 4. His race, 
6. Tbo ago of his mother. Of these five, he first considered 
whcUieJ* the time for his uppearance had arrived, or not 
lie perceived that it was not suitable for a Boodb to ap¬ 
pear when the age of iioople exceeded one hundred ihuu* 
sand years, Ijccuuse, while jicople lived to so great an 
birth, .sickness, old age and death, w'ould be as it were un¬ 
known, and the three laws of tJic Boodb would not be under- 
stood by them. Aa to sucb persoDS, though he preached 
the threo laws of mortality, niisery, and mutability, they, 
being of such on a^, iivmild -^ay, “what does this tneanr" 
nnd would not think it worth liaiciiing to, or considering ^ 
therefore, as to aueh persons, it was not a time to moke 
known the four righteous laws of truth, they having no 
desire to become acquainted with it; of course, this w as not 
a lime for a Boodh to appear» T>ybcii the age of man was 
less than one hundred years, because of their profligate and 
sensual lives, if they were iuatructed, they w'ould not listen * 
as writing on water does not appear, so instruction would 
be lo$t upon such people, and that would not be a suitable 
time for a Boodh to appear. The tiine^ therefore, for a 
Bcjodh to ttmkfi hifl appearance^ ia wken the age of the 
people IB over one hundred, and less than one hundred 
thousand years. At tbe time when the Kats assembled 
before the embryo deitVi the age of man exceeded one hun¬ 
dred years, ihfcrefone it was a time for a Boodh to appear. 
After he had settled the time for his ap]>canrooe, he next 
considered the island where he tvas to appear; and when 
he looked at the four great islands, together with the tw'o 
thousoud smaller ones, he perceived that in three of them 
Boodha do not appear, and that they only appear in the 
South island. Thus he discovered tbe island where ho w'aa 
to be bora. He then considered oa what part of the iahmd 
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lie to be bom. Kovr the South iaknd b Teiy hu^, 
beins one hundred and fiventy thousand milra in length, 
and breadth. He beheld the tiuddie place of the laland. 
Kow on the East of this place is the villa^ of 
nn J in it b a large tree; on the South-east there is 

the river 27inn k^tm-d«; on tiie South f^ide is the vilJa^ 
of Tha^ta-hi^t^na-ka; on the West aide is a Brah^u vil- 
W called Tu-nti; on the North is the tnounto 
Sza Within these boundaries is the middle kingdom, 
and oulside of the=te are village. /Jlib middle kingdom 13 
three thousand sis. hundretl miles in length, and three hun¬ 
dred in breadth, and onehuudred and eight thou^nd miles 
in circumference. In this, middle kingdom^ eight scim- 
Boodha lived, and there ’vvas the country of 
He then to the conclusion that m this country be 

should appear. He next looked for his race; now Boodhs 
do not come from merchants, traders, or poor jicrsons j they 
Only spring from the race of king^ or Bralimana, He then 
discovered that he should i^pring from the luce of Irin^, 
and that Mug rAojhrdhu-da-Jia would be hb father, Ihus 
he discovert^ his roc^. He lastly considered who his 
mother was to he. As to the mothers of Boodhs, they must 
not be of bud character, nor in the habit of drinking spirits. 
He discovered ifoAa-J/n-ya, who for the time of one hundrod 
thousand ^wriods Imd been perfect in virtue, and Saw that 
ahe would become his mother. He also saw tliat she was 
to live only icn months and seven days from that timta ^ 

he considered these five points, he said to the Nats, 
O Natft, tlih; m a auitable time for me to become Boodb 
thus giving Ills consent to their requesL He then dtstuisaed 
the Nats who had assembled from the ten thousand sys- 
tems, and Burroimded 1^’' all the Nats of he went 

into Abn-da-itwn gardcti. In this ^rden he died, aiir- 
rounded by them, and was conocived by J/o/ia-J/a-ju., At 
the time of his oonoeption, the people were holding a festi¬ 
val of the hinra. Seven days before the full moon of July, 
the (^ueeu being surrounded by those only who abstained 
from spirit, sueh as w^ere jicrfumcd, and adorned vrith orna¬ 
ments, she wdth them enjoyed the festival until the sevenih 
day* Very early on the morning of that day, she bathed 
herself in ^rfumed winter, adorns hemelf with qU her or¬ 
naments, and made an offering worth four hundred thou- 
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Baud [nipcca?]; liaving taken cioellent fbodj and keeping 
the worsliip^yT ivtmt into the palace; and redining 
upon the loyal oouch, she fell aaleepT and had the follomng 
estraordmary dream: Four Knt kings came to where she 
waa Ijing, and taking up the couckf carried her to Ile-ma- 
wQOfi-ta niouDtam; near the lake, under the En* 

gyon tree whicli is eigbly-fcinr milca lughr upon a preoious 
atone seven thotniand two hundred miles hroad, ihev placed 
the conch, ninl remained in suiUtblo jKHidons. ^rhen the 
queens of the four Nat king? Cfijue, and taking her to the 
lake, washed her from the impure perfume of the country 
of man; and when sho was balbed, they dressed, ornftJsaentci^ 
and perfumed beri in the manner of the Nats. Near this 
lake is a silver nionntain, nn J in the mountain a golden 
pi^co. they had borne her to iha widen palacOj 

they placed her hcnwi to the iiaat, and caused her to sleep on 
the conch of a NuL At tliat time the erabiyo deity had 
the appearance of n perfect white male elephant, feeding on 
a golden mountoinj which was near the silver one, where 
the queen wa'i j be descended the golden mountain, J^d 
ascended the silver one, and at the end of his trunk, which 
was like a wreath of silver flowerii, he held a white Idy^ and 
uttering a pleasant sound;, he entered tho palace on the 
North side, xmd taking three turns to the right, around the 
queen, he opened her right side, and appeal to enter into 
her. This the queen dreamed. 

The next moming, when the queen arose, she went into 
the presence of the king, and rotated her dream. When 
the king heard the wor^ of the queen, be called sixty- 
four of the highest order, to mterprtt the dream. 

Having prepared a favorable piece of gTOima, W makiog it 
smooth with cow-dung, etc., he strewed it with flowers. Me 
then made them sit down, and placed before them hntter, 
honey, sugar, milk, etc., with other kinds of food^ in gold 
and silver vessels, and then presented them with new pas&, 
milch cow=i, etc., until they ivcrc salisfled. When th^ hud 
done feasting, the kiiig related the dream, and asked of them 
tho interpretation, when the Pong-nas heard the dream, 
they sai<^ “ O kin^, do not bo anxious; the queen has this 
day conceive^ and the embryo ia not a female, but a male; 
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wd he 16 not of the inferior or middle classes, But is of atijM- 
rior glory. If what is conceived of the queen shali remain 
among men. he will be king, and rule over the four g^t 
islands, and the two thousand anmller ones. If he is a 
priest, hfi will verily become Bcodh." Thus they gave the 
interpretation of the dream. 

At the time of hia conception, there wna a great Barth- 
quake, and a violent ahaking throughout the ten thoufland 
systemfi; and thirtydwo difl'erent omens appeared.. There 
was a brightness and glory diflhsed w'hick cannot be equal* 
led; those who wore blind received sight; the ears of the 
deaf were opened, j the dumb spake; an a all wh t> were hump¬ 
backed, crooked legged, or (kibrm^ in any way, were mude 
perfect; all who wore confined in prison were liberated ] 
{dl the fires of the great and small hells were quenched; 
the thmity and standng people* receiv ed fc^ and 

drink; the beasts were deUvercu from every calamity; all 
mankind became healthy and tee from all dawaacs; all 
those who had been enemies become ftiends, and conversed 
together with joy; the horses ami elephants expressed their 
jov by pi ay Mucks ; oU musical instruments of thehr orra 
accortl played awectly, without the agency of man; a glory 
appeared m the dresses of all the people; the etffht points 
of the compassf were exceedingly dear and light; the 
winde became qniet and gentle; out of season, it mined 
violently I water gnshed out of the earth, and ran over it; 
the birds etopp^ flying, in the air; the waters of the rivera 
stood still; the watera of the oceim became sweet like thoae 
of the Ganges; the ten points of the compaaa:^ were aa if 
overspread hy the five kinds of lilica; all lend and water 
flowem blossomed simultaneouflly; the trunka of the tr>^ 
were covered with one kind of Idy, end the branches with 
another; the creepers bore another kind of Iil_v t the rocka 
split in pieces, and another kind of lily came fnrthj the 
heavens were as if hung in wreaths of flowem and lilies; it 
rained flowers; all the musical instrumenta of Net countly 
played of their own accord; and ibe whole ten thousand sys¬ 
tems arrived at that state of beauty as if they were adorned 
with all kintb of flowera, either for beauty or odoriferous 


« yoik-UM m bein^ bfrtigr to PUrv, icil^tLog ooo gf tba ilateg of a uffair ns^ 
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smell, m wrefttlisand twuqiict£, and spaikled like a fiui leade 
of the tiul of the Za-vm-ne bird. Thus the thirty two signs 

appeared. i i , i. 

As to tho f^iiieon, and the embtyo deity, who had been coo’^ 
oeivedamid so many sii|H;iinaltirbl aigns, though they sliould 
have bean crushed beneath moum, yet no evil could 

have come to them; notWithstamling, on nceonot of their 
giiaat glory and powers four Nat kings, 

each holding sworde, fmardad the four ijoints of the eompaas 
around the jiaJacCt nnd also four in each of the ten thon-saiid 
systema kept watchr during ti’.n montha, cvenujitil hc ijaa 
bom, to prevent anv' evil hap[)ening to the mother, or child. 
From the da)' of hii! conception, the qnecu saflered none of 
those evils, or inconveiiicucea, which usually attend the beai' 
iug of children, but remained! comibrtnbly enjoying herself 
jimidst her attendants, Like jw a wliito silk atnng is i^en 
through ft rnbv on whieli it k strung, su if any one stood in 
front of the mother, and looked at her, hc could sec through 
to her back, and behold the child sitting croscidegged i the 
place where he sat ivas like n jK^goda, and he, like an image 
in the niche of a pagoda. It w us a place loo sacred f>r any 
other being to occupy, and therefore all the motliers of 
Jioodlis die the seventh day after the birth of n Boodb, and 
become male Nats in Nat country. Some w'omcn 

esicecd, and some eomo short of ten months, and are deliv* 
ered juat as it happens; but the niotJiers of Boodhs go just 
ten montha, and arc invariably delivered standing. As a 
priest carries his rice-pot in a band passed over the shoulder, 
the mother, having so carried the young Boc^dh ten months, 
had a desire to go and see her relative®, and she said to tho 
king, *^0 king, I have a desire lo go and aee my friends in 
2?a-t6«-drtdM{ countrv.” The king said, “ Very well, you can 
go.'’ When hc had caused the road to be made pven, from 
country to country, and to be covered with w'hite sand, Sa^ 
and cotton tiandkVrchiefs, and b-innern Ui be erected on the 
sides, he cauawl the queen to be bonie by one thousand 
noblemen on a goltlen palankeen, surrounded by Tiumerous 
attondmits, tow'ards the country of //o-ii'oWu’Aa. Between 
the two countries there is a beautiful garden of Kn-^'en trees, 
called L^j-ha-nee^ On that (.lay, the trees were iii nilJ blMiu 
throughout, both the tmnka and the bmnehea; and amidirt; 
the bmnehua, juiid openings of the flowers, large blue beetles 
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and binls ciune on^ luid flew aroutid, dtimiig mdodionalj^ 
The ’fthole garden was oa beautiful and pleasant for enjoy- 
meat as Sevn-da^la-ta gnrdcn in 2h-tva‘deiTtff'tJin Natcountiy^ 
and as pkosant ns a rojal fcsltvaL The queen, surrounded 
by her nuraerons attendants, when she saw the garden, bud 
a deaiire to amudc berself for a whde in it, and caused her 
hearers to Lake her ibere. When she entered the gurderij 
she dcaccndcd from the polankeen^ and accompanied by her 
younger sister, pG-m-ptidee*^aii-da'ma;^ and supportetl on 
e^h aide by her attciidiints^ proceeded to the propitioue 
En-gyeu tree. Tyben they arrived at the tree, tae queen 
wishiug to take hold of a limb which woa wholly covered 
with flowere, as a jonng raian ben da in the Arc, it bent 
down to meet her hand. The queen taking hold of the 
limb with one band, aiid her ei&ter with the other, she was 
fieieed with labor, on which the young mnida in attend ance 
made a screen, and put the men on the outeideH. As easily 
as oil glides from one golden cup to another, and with the 
dignity ivith which a priest deacunila from his pulpit, the 
boy arose from his crossdeggied posture, and being perfectly 
free from all impurity, came standing into the world. At 
that moment, Ibiir Brahmans from Aija-TieHc^ta^ Came with 
a piece of gold-lace uet-w'ork, each taking a (x>nier, stood 
betbre the mother, and received the child upon it, paying to 
her, '*0 must excellent queen, bo joyful, you hnve received 
the trcaanre of nson.^’ The mj* like a precious stone upon 
a Afi*tha-hi-rtf!t doth, shone most brilliantly. Thus wna the 
g^t Boodh born. Though he was free from all impurity, 
the Nate, wdsbing to make an ofibring, caused two streams 
of w'ater to fall down from the clouds, the one warm, tho 
<Hber cold, for the bathing of the mother and child. From 
the hands of the Bmbmans, w'ho held the boy on the gold- 
lace, he was received by four kings of Jia-^n-tnadiu-TiKtf on, 
a very fine jiiece of elolh, by whom he was haitded over to 
ihe^ female attenthinUs, w'ho took him on a new piece of cloth, 
w'hich bad not been used; from that, he defrauded to the 
gmuticL Standing, and facing the East, be said, there 
any one in the world more excellent than J am?" and look¬ 
ing, he saw, perfectly, through inone than one thousand of 
the iidetja syatenia; and all the Nata and Bmhmans wlio 
were m dio^ aystsma, said, As you have no equal, where 
shall we look for u rival?" and then presented offerings of 
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and perfiimcs. Looking to ike ten points of tlie com- 
pftsji, find not set-UJ^ bis eqini^ the boy svalked eoven pacta 
to the Xortb. W'kiKi Jic was goings the Brail canoa held over 
him a white niiibrellii; the I'/iti^ra^nta Kat fanned him with 
a fan made from the tail of the Za-ma-ree birJj another 
oamed the royal awurd, auotiierf tlic royal shoes, some^ the 
ornament^ for the bend, othera, the kingly ornaments ^Vhen 
he had walked the fioven paces, he stoppra, and said, “There 
la none in the world more excellent than 1 am/' I'lifa he 
uttonKi with a loud, fearless voice^ (When this same Boodh 
was boni in the iitates of J/a-Aou-t/ia-fo and TF a'^ftin-dr/o, 
the two lost before this, be spoke audibly as soon as bem. 
^^"hen he w'os born in }/a-hau-tha-ta state, while his mother 
w'aa in labor, the king came and jiut a piece of 

saiidnbwQod in bis haiK^, and went aw'nv. bo the boy was 
boru bolding the enndabwood in his hauJ. Wlien his motlier 
saw him, she said, “ My son, what have you. brought in 
your hand!r''^ He replied, “Mother, it la medicine/^ Be- 
cause he w'ns born holding medicine in his hand, he w'aa 
called the Little Medici no-boy- The sandal-wood was put 
into a pot, oud allerwards, whoever came, wdth whatever 
id peas, wna cured by the use of the medicine. Afterw^arda, 
On account of the fame of his medicine, he w‘iis c:dlcd J/h' 
h/iu-t/m-ia. When be was born in IFa-tJItan-rfn'a fciate, as 
soon as he vms born, he stretched out his hand, and soidt 
“ Mother, have you any goods In your house? I wish to 
make an ofTentig,’^ Thus was be bom in the act of asking 
to make an offering. His mother replied, “ ily son, there 
is a great variety in my bouse," and she put in his hand a 
bag coutainlug one thousand [rupees?]. When hew'as born 
in the state of Gaudapia, be uttered the ivords I have just 
narrated.) 

At the same moment when he was bom, Ya-iJiau-du-^ya, 
who becatoe the mother of Yn-ku-lsi, his cousin Aimn-da^ Uie 
two noblemen iSinno and Ka4u-da.-^ and the horse A'un- 
<iad'<i, w'crc born. Also, at the same moment, the great Ban¬ 
yan tree, under which be wna perfected, sprang up, and four 
goMon pots appeared. One of these golden pots was called 
Thi^n-hif and measured three miles in circuinference; one 
called A-ia was six miles, one called Okt-pa-U wsa nine 
miles, and the last, called I^mj-da-re-haj w'fls tivelve mUco, In 
circumfercuce; the depth of each was equal to that of the 
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eanlu These seven^ appefimig at the same moment he iras 
boroT arc culled liiii Ptmt-hela* 

At thia time, all tlio people in and Ka^ps-la- 

toof>t were in great commotion, going to convey the troy to 
bia father’s bouiso* On the day when it was Ilqowh in Th* 
Nat country, that u son was bom who would, 
become Boodh, tin? Nats rejoiced greatly, with music and 
dancing, throwing up their paaOs, and making other domon- 
stmtions of joy. At that LuiiCi the eage of kmg I'liokt-ikctt- 
da*na, when he bad eaten his moniing^s rice, went to the 
country of Nats, and seeing their exceeding joy, inq^uired 
why they wore so much more Joyful than at other times. 
They reulied, “There is a yon bom to king I’koke-dau-da-nOf 
w^ho will become Boodh, and we eluill see aim, and hear the 
law from his lips; therefore we rejoioc." The sage hearing 
this, descended to the palace of the king, and enid, “O king, 
I hear tliat a son is this day bom to the king; vrhfira is he? I 
desire to see hko.^ The king then caused bun to be brought 
in Ilia princiely ornamenta, atid placed iMdbre the ttacber, 
that the boy might bow to him. Hut the iroy placed his 
foot upon the heiul of the stige. And wherefore ? It ir said 
to be true that there is no jierson to whom i\ Boodh shoiJd 
bow. If, through iguorancp, the ninbiyo Panl i^honld hup 
pen to bo placi^d towamls the ieet of tiro teacher, the teach- 
era bend would immcdiutcly Ijc split into scven pieces. The 
sagi', observing the movemci]t8 of the bov, ami thinking La 
himself, ** There ia no reason why I shouhl sit here, and be 
d^royed,^' an^so &mn liia place, anti worshipped the boy. 
Wlicn the king Siiw tliis extraordinary movement of the 
sage, he aJijo wursliipj>cd the boy. As to this sage, he had 
the ability of knowing what had taken place in forty worlds 
before this, and also what would take pluec in forty w'orlds 
to come, and when be saw the wonderhil appearance of the 
boy, he considered whether he would become Boodb, or 
not, and w hen ho fterceived that he would certainly become 
lk>i>ih, lie Hflid, “As to this boy, he is a wonderful being," 
and smiled. He then considered whether bo should see 
him after he became Hoodh, aiitl ijorceiving that he would 
die Udbre that event, he said, '^Alaal 1 shall not have the 
privilege of seeing the moat excellent Boodh, for, though he 

* A Fwil'brt Li ChuL which ia born, nr ApfjMfgi, thfl soihg tiionusir ntiutber 
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siiould cotiie in kis own pcTPoii one thomind times to preach 
the Iw, it wonld not uvail anv thing to ccll*, who will then 
he in the world of fl]nrits, ftreat my loss.’^ On that 
ac*coiHit Liti miiiil waa greatly troubled, and he w'cpt. The 
noblcSf Bccing the singe one nionient amlling and another 
weeping, aaked the rmiiau. And when ho liad given them 
an ftiiswcT, be next eonaiderod whether any of hia relatives 
would see the Ikiodh, or not, and ho diaeovered tliat his 
iiunhew would* lie went immediately from tlie 

palace to the house of his sisterj aiid asked for Aa-i'fi-itu, 
When he npjiearcd, he addressed him thus: *' My nephew, 
thero is this day a son bom to the king, w'ho will tliirtydivc 
yours hence berame Boodh; and in order that yon uiuy sec 
nim after that time, yon must leave your wealth, and boMmo 
a. priest” When Ae-foda, who was worth eight hundred 
thousand millions, heard this, he thought, ^ My nnde win 
ml vise only what is for my interest," and he instantly puT' 
chased the articles nceessary for a priest, had his head and 
beard ehav^ed, and w'orshipping tow^ards where the embiyo 
Boodh w'os, b\' the five kinds of shekoing,* he sold, “Who¬ 
ever in this world is accounted the most excellent priest, I 
desire to excel him /* and departed for the mountain Nc-tna- 
Tjxwn-to, and there remainedr inercasing in the wisdom of 
priests, Afitenvards, w‘hen Gaudiwna arrived' at the state 
of a Boodh, w'ont to him, and hcaid the law of 

J/{eti-nfi-E«^ and then returned into the jungle, mid lived near 
a golden mountain; he kept that law for seven months, at 
the end of which Hmc, w hile he was in a standing posture, 
he, bwly and aiiirit, disappeareil, and attained .Vc^oaj'x, The 
law' which he hod kept, ivas that which only one person to 
every Boodh can attiuo to. It has three degrees of severity* 
Because he kept the most strict, he lived only seven months. 
Those who keep the next most difficult degree, live seven 
years; and those who keep the other, live twelve years. 

The fifth day aftfii' the child was bom, they wooshed hia 
head, in order "to name him; and having perfumed hinii with 
four kinds of perfume, and jacattcred five kinds of flowers 
around, they called one hundred and eight Pongmas, of 
whom eight'were the same who interpreted the dream of the 
queen, and who were more skilled m the interpretatioti of 

* VnrUiUj y/rbfi of botdioif Um IuiihU, miiI 
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fllgns, etc*, tlian otliers. these eight had explained 

the signs, sevea of ibein i^sed t’wo fingora, to show tlmt he 
WQulu he otio of two things, and said, *^lf the boy Tcmains 
among men, he will become king of the whole island; but if 
he becomes a priest, assuredly he will boeomc Iloodh-’’ The 
other, who w as the youngest, holding up one finger, said, 
“There is no reason to thirik that be will remain among men, 
but he will verily become Boodh*^' This Pong-na was in 
the higiicflt state of wisdom, and sur^ssed the other seven 
ill the signs of the Boodk On that day, they gave him the 
namo of Thtik^aL, because he would be a blcfising to nil 
mauklud. When be was seven days olil, his motlier di^ 
and, on account of her great merit, became the son of a Nat 
in 

After the Pong-uafl hud intc^reicd the signs, they returned 
to their own houses, and cJilUng their sons, said, “ Beloved 
sous, W 0 arc oldj w hether we shall live to see the son of the 
king as Boodh, or not, we cannot tell; in order that you may 
receive his inatnictions after he becomes Boodh, we desire 
you to become prinsls.’^ Seven of these Porgmafl dietl, and 
fiiiled of aeemg the Boodh; but the youugeat, w ho w^os free 
ftom diseaisc, lived to a great oge* When the prince left 
the biilutation of men, and went into the jungle of Uru-ivah, 
and there remained practiemg the virtues of a priest, thia 
Podg-na heard of it, and he went to the sons of the other 
Poiig-uas, and said, ** Tfu;ik-iiai has become a priest, and he 
will assuredly b^me Boodh ; truly, if your fathers w ere 
now' ahve, they would go to the jungle, and bescome priests." 
lie asked tliem if they v,*ou]d uot tliat day become pricsta, 
and said, " Let us all go to him, and become his priests*" 
All did not consent; three had no desire to become priests, 
but four went with him, and they five became pneata to 
Gaudamo* 

When the king heard the interpretation of the signs, he 
asked the Pong-nas "why they flupposed he would become 
a priest? They replied'that, if he should see an old man, 
a sick man, a dead man, or a priest, he would take warn' 
iug, and therefore become a priest The ting rejoined, 
“K that be the case, wc must prevent hia seeing these lour 
things, for I have a great desire to see my son reigning 
over the four great islands, and surrounded by his court 
four hundred and thirty-two miles in extent ^ what prolit 
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will it be if be bec^nfiies Bocnib ?” TbcreforeT in onder that 
no old taati, sick tnaa^ dead man> or priest,, should come to 
the citj, ft guard was placed for three miles around, to pre^ 
vent utiy from entering* The royal family, that day assem- 
bled. numbered eighty thousand, AU these relatives said, 
“O King, whether your aon becomes king, or Boodh, we 
deaire, each of uf, to give a son to attend him, and truly, if 
he bKomea Boodh, he wrill have eighty thousand of the 
royal race for his priests, and his going from place to place 
will be very gpleudid; or, if he ia only a king, there Twiil 
then be great majesti'" in his travels." The king gave him 
nurses wlo were oeautifuk and fjroe from all blemishes and 
diseases. Thus the child grow^ surmuuded by numerous 
atteudatits. 

On a feativQi-Hdafj for sowing rice, the whole country was 
as beautiful in appearance as Nat country-^ mid the serv- 
ants and slavca, dreraed in new* clothes and perfumed, nsseni' 
bled iu the palace of the king, w ho ordered one thousand 
ploughs to be brought] and ei^t hundred cattle to be oma* 
meuted, seven huudr^ and piuety-mne with silver trappiniWj 
their hornA, their neckyokes, and the leading reins. The 
king^s plough-handle vm ornamented with gold, and the 
cattle with gold trappings. Going out of the city with nu¬ 
merous attendants, he c&uscd his son to acoompany him with 
suitable ceremony. In the place to be plougheil, was a 
tree which had very thick leaves, and a cool and pkaaant 
shade; and under this tree thev placed the boyV couch, 
with a spangled canopy over and around it, surrounded by 
his bodv’gujted. The king, writh all his nobles splendidly- 
attired, went to the field to plough* There the king hold 
the golden plough, and the aoblca the Hca^n hundr^ and 
ninety-nine silver ones. The renmining ploughs wore used 
by the common people. The kinj^ and nobles went to and 
fro across the field, while ploughing. In this there were 
many things beautiful to beholi Then the nurses of the 
child went outside, to ace these pleasant things. The boy 
looked around him, and seeing no person, rose np quickly, 
seated iiimsclf in a cross-legged posture, and entered toe 
first state of a ^San-tha-ma-hoL* The nurses, iu view ing the 

* TtMTft m fivfl Zun, cr of minil wlucL enj|tit« iUk pqueswir ta UST' 
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work of the kmgr and in preparing food, neinained scmio* 
time outside. At ii short ilistonce froTO where the boy was^ 
were other trees, the ehitdowfi of which chanced from the 
natiind position, and shfidei,! the one tinder which the child 
was. The shadow of die tree the boy ■was underj was 
round, and did not change- When the nnrece bethought 
theniselvcs that the child was alone, they atiddenly rnised 
the eurtnin, and entered the cnelotfiire, where the child sat 
crofls-legged uikjii liis couch, and under the round shade 
of the tree. Tliey then went and told the king the woU' 
derful fftory of the ebndowa of the trees, and of the boy's 
sitting. The king, on hearing tills, came intmediately, and 
seeing llie mirude. Said, “ ily dear son, 1 even now worahip 
you.'' nils was tna second time the king had worshipped 
ilia son, 

When the princo was tiixteen years old, his royal father 
bnilt him three palaces, one for each season. One had nine 
gradetioiui of rooGi, one lieven, the other fivcH He then had 
forty thousand dancing women procumlj and the appear¬ 
ance of the prince was like the son of a Nat, ^urroujided 
by the dangStem of Nnta. He was oatirely surrounded by 
women, and by their singing and dancing wna innde cjcceed- 
ingly bflppj- As the three seasoos came round, he changed 
bis residence from one palace to another. Yv.4ht.iu*dary<i^ 
who became the mother of was Uia chid‘ princess. 

In this manner the yoimg prince enjoyed lumsclf. 

It hapjieued, on a day when he was in this state, that the 
following ooDversutiontook placeaiiionghia relatiyns: "As 
to this young prince, he is acetmomod only to walk to and 
Iro, enjoying himBclf; he knows nothing; in case of war, 
what could be do f” liis father, hearmg of this, called his 
son, and said, " My dear son, your frieuda say there is noth¬ 
ing that you UDdemtand, as yet, except enjoying yourself in 
pleasure. In case of w ar, and the enemy should come upon 
us, how would you foci and act ?” 11c replied, " My father, 
thei^ no reason for my learning; if you have a desire to 
aec ami know what I cau do, let all be called within seven 
days, and I will show my friends what 1 cou do.” The 
king ^d as the son directed. Ou the day appointed, the 
young priiice called two famous archers; nnd in the midst 
of the people, and they went through the twelve ex- 
erdses of the bow and anrow. When the relatives liad 
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seen, this cxerdse, all tlicir doubts of hla sliill io war van* 

ish^. 

After this, the voungpriin« desired to gjp to the garden 
for hia amuflemcnt, ana ordered the ebanot to be made 
reaclj, Wbeii the chariot waa decorated and ornamented 
^rith its trapping it woa suitable for a royal penwn^ Four 
flying horaea, vdakh were in eppearanco like liMes, were 
hmnessed; and the chariot, like tfio mansion of a Iv at, being 
made ready, the young prince mounted it, and drove directly 
towards tlie garden. The Xats, knowing that he was 
becoming a JBocHlh, exhibited a sign« A son of a Nat 
assumed the appcariLtice of an old man, who, with wdiito 
hair, broken teeth, bnmp'backcd, holding a slaft' in his hand, 
went tottering along. No one but the ehanotcer and the 
prince saw the person. When the prince saw him, he said, 

O charioteer, who is tlib? Jiidced hia apix™nce is not 
like that of other mtmJ' The chtiriotecr replied, ‘^Aly lord, 
this man is (mlv old. All men who ate bom, come to grey 
bains, wrinklf^d skin, a crooked brtck, broken teeth, etc,, and 
in old age are not able to do as they desire, and become 
miserabie.'' When ilie young prince heard tliisj be said, 
“ Truly, then, what is boni is disgusting.’^ Oe was troubled 
in mind, and iiunictiiatoly ordered the chnnot back to the 
palace. When they arrival, the king smid, “ My son, why 
do von return so soon?’’ When he underwood that he had. 
seen an old man, iknd remembereii its having been said, tliat 
if he eitw an old man, he would become a priest, he isid, 
“ Why do you dcaire to destroy my son ?" and he caused 
the danccra to be called immediately, ^md thought, “ When 
he enjoys hinaseirwdth the music and dancing, he will forget 
his mglit,” and he inoreasctl the guard to the distance of 

six miles. ^ i_ j j 

Again the young prince desired to go to the gardenj and 
the Kits sent a siCK man for him to see: and when ho 
inquired who it was, and waa informed, he was again dts* 
tun^d, and return^ to the palace. When the Idng heard 
the cause of liis sudden return* die cau;^ a festiviil to ^ 
made for the pleasure of his eon, and increased the guard 
to nine miles. Again he ael out for the garden, and the 
Kata placed a dead jx^rson for him to see; and when he 
inquired and learned what it was, he was exceedingly ter- 
lined, and haatencd back to the palace, hen the kmg 
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iho cause of his return > he ordered a dimcing party 
for bia amuseuicnt, and increased the guard to twelve miles 
around the palace. Once more he set out for the gardeia^ 
and the Nuts sent n priest in bta be^t and most splendid 
habit, and the young prince inquired, Who is this?” nnd 
waa intbrmed. The charioteer woft ignorant of the merit 
and benefit of a Boodle hut knew the glory of the Jints 
and extollcii the state of a priestv UTic prince was pleased 
with the appeartutre of the priest, and they proceeded to 
the ganilcn. Here he remained all day enjovmg himself; 
and before suni-et, Laving bnthed hi the propitious tank, ho 
had a desire to dresa ana omanient himself upon u Inrge, 
smooth etonu which was near the tank^ At this lime, the 
nttendanL?, holding vatiouEHColored cloths, hb* omniuenls, 
and the fwrfumery, cninc nround him. At that moment, 
the great stone on which the king of Ta^imydeinff-da sat, 
became very hot, and he reflected^ “What is the caoee of 
this? Do they wish to remove me from being king?’^ and 
then he perceived that the embryo Boodh desired to be ot> 
uamented, and he immediately called n Kat, and said, “O 
Is at, the embryo Boodh will this night make a graciouH dc- 
partuie into the Jungle, and tleaiiea these omaments. This 
will be bia lost ornanientinm Do you ^ to the garden and 
put on these ornaments.” The Xat neplied, “Very’ well, O 
king,’^ find dcparteiL On acconut of his power as a ^lat, 
ho arrivcfl in n moTueut, assumed the apjwarance of a bar¬ 
ber, and put a turbnn from 5sat couijtrv upon the head of 
the prince. When the prince felt the hand of the Nat upon 
him, he thought, “Surely% this ia not the hand of a man, but 
that of a Nat.’^ Ah the Nat wound the turban each time 
around bis hetwl, each turn became a thousand, in brillianey 
of appearance like so many rubies. As he wound it around 
ten times, there were of couruc ten thousand turbans upon 
bis head, llmugh hie head was small, and the turbans 
many, and though sre cannot tinclcrstand how bis head 
could bear them all, yet it is not sulLablo to doubt the truth 
of it. Among the ornamointa of this turV>nn was one like a 
flower, and one like a flower; and the whole 

head was like a Jak flower m full bloom. After this, his 
attendants danced and sang, made meny before him, and 
eaid, ^‘Let him be superior to the Pong-nas, and let them rev* 
erenoe him.” Those who understood the Thu-ta^jnen^ffa-h, 
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wisUcd all kiadu of blcsauiRS upoD him. While tbcv were 
thus blefiijing him, itil-li oil hi5 oniftinents upon hitrit bts 
aacended the royal ebonoi. At that moment, be heard that 
tbo prirKJCSS was delivered of a fmjiu The king hb father 
seivt the news to liitiij Jiad he said, “ Here ia ooe lie upon 
me^*’ The king inquired wliat his son said, and when he 
heard, he said, “ From iliis day let my gmndfion be called 
Fa-/iwda,” The prince, attended by an inngmernblc com¬ 
pany, beautifully allii^, made a splendid entry into tlie 
city of At that time, a youog princess was 

Bitting in a and seeing the beautiful appearance 

of the prince, as he took his turns three times around to ike 
right, was exceedingly jov'ftil, aud euitl, M hoev'cr is the 
mother of such an excel tent son, must 1x3 happy; w'ho- 
OTcr is the father of such a son, must \x veiy happy ; who¬ 
ever i« the wiJt% must be ils happy Vi hen the_ prince 
heard this, ho said, “Fndei^tnnding what true happiness is, 
she has thus spoken," and bethought, “ Dot how are they 
happy ? what is happiness of the mind V' WTide he thus 
considered, his mind became free from nil worldly pna- 
sioas, and he farther tliought, "They oie happy in whom 
the tires of anger, lust, pride, and ignorance are quenched. 
This voung lady has said an excellent thing for uic; I nm 
seeking Netyf/firif and I will this night depart into the jun¬ 
gle to seek AV^irtrt ho added, " Let this gold necklace, 
which ia worlli oue liundrfni thousaud, be given to this 
princess, wJio has been as a teacher to mo;” and taking it 
Ihom bia neck, he caused It to be presented to her. Wben 
she saw the neddace, she said, The prince, because of big 
afiectioQ for me, bas gtv en me tbie present,” and sbo was 

full of joy. -i iL- j 

The prince went into his palace, and laid htmself down 

upon a royal coucln Immediately, all the dancing and 
Bingitig women, who were as beautiful as tbo fairies of J^at 
country, with their harps, and musical instruments, came 
and played, dunced, and san^ before him. But he, being free 
iretn all worldly paaalon, had no pleasure in these festivitiea, 
and in a few moments fell asleep. The dancing women then 
said, ** We bare exerted ourselves only to put him ^Icep, 
what ahall we now do They then laid down tbeir instra- 

* A buiililiii^ with gnuiumUMl nulk 
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mentA, Mid w'ent to sleep. The room ’Wjia lighted with per* 
fumed oil. When the prince xiwroke, he raised himseirup, 
and fitting in a cross-le^p>d ijosture^ looked around upon 
them; he saw some sleepitig with the saliva toiuiijig fram 
their moiillxsT some grinding their teoth, some anoring, 
some talking m their sleep, some very uneasTt tuid aome 
curled up like a dog. A\"beu he saw them in mis etate^ hia 
mind was more free from all worldly pasaiou than ever. 
The beautiful palace in whii:k he was, though tit for the 
reaideDce of a king, appeared to Mm like a chanieh 
hoiisc, filled with loathuioine dend bodies. The ni'OTld of 
passion, the world of raatterj imd the world of spirit, ap* 
peured to Mm like a house on fire, and he said to himBetfl 
'^Oh! yon oppress ejtcecdhiglyt*^ and hia mind was inex* 
ptcssibly inclined to become u priest, und be isaid, ^*It is 
suitoble^ that 1 even to-duy depart into the jungleand 
riging &om his couch, be went towardfi the door. There he 
saw a nobleman asleep, with hb hctid agdnst the door*post, 
and he miquiied, Who is this idecpiug with his head ogMUsi 
tho door*pc«it?” The nobleman replied, ^‘Sfy lord, it is I, 
jSa/ino, The prince saidj have xi desire to go into the 
jungle, make ready a horse," and i%wna repliw, *'Very 
tpel^ my lord." fie then, taking the saddle and bridle, 
went to the n>yAl stable. In thb stable, lighted with peer* 
fninod oil, under a puinted canopy, stood the hoise Ahn* 
da-ka enjoying hinis^, and the nobleman thoughi, “It will 
be suitable cm this occasion to prepare the horsa 
and therefore he mode him ready for ilie prinre. AVhen 
the horse was made readj^, the horse know that he waa not 
prepared as usual; every ihing waa girded tigbliT, and he 
thought, “ “Well now, iny royal master is goiu" to the 
jungle;^* and he wps C-vce^linoly joyful, and neighed most 
tremendously. ITie sound of his voice was eo loud tliul he 
could easily have been heard threu^out nil the country; 
but in Order thtit tlie pt^Tple aboiild not be disturbed, the Nats 
prevented the sound from being heard. After die prince 
uad sent the noblomnn for tbe horse, he said, “ I will take 
another locik at my son and going to the apart* 

ment of die mother, aud opening tlie door, he aiw the splen* 
did pamtin^ the glaring light^ and the mother sleeping 
wdth the child on one arm, and the hand of the other upon 
its head. While be stood upon the dooT*sill, he thought, “If 
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1 attempt lo remove tke motter^s hand &om the head af the 
chiH she will surely awake, and that would he a hindrance 
to my going into the jungle ; therefore^ 1 wait and £*6 
mv alter 1 have become Boodh/' and then he went 
down troTQ the palace* 

(In one o( the aacred books it is said, that the prince 
went into the jungle when hia aon ivos seven days old^ but 
as tlie other hookfl do not agree with tbis^ it is not suitable 
to receive it.) The princCj descending from the palace, and 
going towards the borscj said to bim, *^My noble fnend 
A'an-c^d'iiu, tliis very nigbt assist me, extricate me from the 
whirlpool of eibjtenoe, of Nats and men, bear me to the shore 
of Ae^i>an,-" xmd then sprang upon bis back. The home, 
from his ncek to bis tail, waa eighteen cubits in length, and 
his height was in proportion; bis whole body wafl perf^tly 
white, and as beantifril as n new shell; the aound of Ins 
neighing, and the noise of hbi feet when he w'ent, could be 
he^ through the whole country; but now, that ho might 
not be beard, the Nats put their hands over his no^ while to 
prevent hiB step being heard, they received his feet upon the 
palms of their hantb. The prince, seated upon the middlo 
of the bock of the horae, caused the nobleman to hold on 
to the horse’s tail, and they arrived at the dty-gate about 
midnight. The fether of the prince, in order that the sou 
might not escape iu an unguarded manner, hud had the gatra 
fio prepared that they could not be opened without the aid 
of one thoDsand kicd* The prince was full of strength; if 
we compare it with elephants;, it was equal to a line of ten 
miUions of v'ouiig elepnanls. If we compare it with men, 
it was equal to uml of ten thoosand millions of men* Aa 
they appmacheti the gate, the priuee thought, “ If we can¬ 
not open the gate, then T will cling close to the horse, and, 
while Niajm clings to the tail, we vriM leap the wall, which 
is only cightiwii cubits high.” The nobleman thought, “ If 
we really cannot open tlie gate, I will late the jrnnoe upon 
mv shoulder, atid cla 3 f> the hor^ and tbue we will leap the 
w'ftll, ivbich is only eighteen cubits high*” The horse thought^ 
“ If we cannot open the gate, the prince will ait dose my 
backf and Njujiu will cling to my tall, and thus we will leap 
the wall, which is only eighteen cubits hi,^h*" If the gate 
hod not been opened, they could easily Tiave escaped by 
one of these ways; but when they arrived at the gate, they 
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found the Nnl« wniting for them, with the gnte wide open. 
At that time, Mah-Xat came in order to prevent the pnnoo 
from going into the jungle; and remaining in the air, he 
said, “Oson of the king, go not into the jungle, and in 
seven days from this time you will become king of the great 
and small islands; return.” The prince inquirod, “Who 
are you?” iiah-Nal replied, “lam the king, none other 
than SIcJfSat himself’ The prince rejoined “I know I 
might become the great king, but I have no desire for the 
.state of a king;” and then he uttered with a voice w'hich 
echoed through the ten tliousand systems, “ 1 will become 
Boodh.” From that day forward, in order to discover some 
fault in the prince, this Evil One, like a shadow, followed 
him wherever he went. Although the stale of king of all 
the great and small islands, had been w'ithin the grasp of 
the prinw, yet he rejected it, us one does saliva, with no 
more desire for it. 

On tlie full moon of July, at the time of a great festival of 
the Nats, he left the city of Kap-pe-la-icool. On leaving the 
city, he had a desire to take one more look at it; and as he 
was thus minded, the earth turned violently, like a potter’s 
whwl, as much as to say, “ 0 Excellent One, you have no 
business to have such a desire.” Then the prince stopped, 
and looked full at the country. In this place where he 
stopped to look, the horse was up to his knees in flowers, 
and a pagoda was afterwards erected, to mark the spot. 
The pnnee rode forward in the way he wished to go, and 
amid^ a profusion of offerings, in a splendid manner, sixty 
thousand ^ats holding torches before him, sixty thousand 
behind him, and sixty thousand on each side; and the Nats 
at the edge of the world, holding torches, were innumerable. 
Other Nats, and the Xagas* and QaUfng 9 ^\ followed with per¬ 
fumes and flowers from Nat country, and made offerings. 
The heavens were as if covered wdth all the beautiful flowers 
of Nat country. In Nat country itselij there was the sound 
of melodious singing. Around, were six mUlion eight hun¬ 
dred ^ousand musical instruments; and the noise of the 
Nats sinmng and playing upon the instruments, was like the 
sound of thunder u^n the great ocean. In this manner. 


* Sea-dntfan*. 

f Fabled Wda of great dxe, vith a human face and a bird's beak. 
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the prince pasi»ed through three countries to the river .'I oau* 
moy which is three hundrcil and sixty miles from his father’s 
palace. Now, how could he do so much ? Though the horse 
could have gone around the world before breakfast, yet the 
Nats and others poured down offerings of flowers so pro* 
foscly, that the horse could go only throe hundred and sixty 
milei When they arrived at the river, the prince stopped 
and asked iianna what the river was <klled; who replied, 
“It is the river Anau’ma.^ When the prince beard this, he 
said, “The state of a priest is not a mean one;” and spurring 
the horse, he gave him the hint, and the horse at once leaped 
the river, which was seventy yards wide. When the prince 
had dismounted from the horse, and was standing upon the 
silvery sand-bank, he called *Sbnna, and said, “ You take 
my ornaments and the horse, and return; I shall now enter 
the priesthood.” Sitnna replied, “ My lord, I also will be¬ 
come a priest;” but the prince said it’was not suitable that 
he should, and then delivered to him his ornaments and the 
horse. The prince then thought, “ My liair is not suitable 
for a priest;” and it not being proper for any other to cut 
it off, he took his sword in his right hand, and laying hold 
of his hair with the left, he cut it oft* at a blow, leaving 
it just two fingers long upon hb head; and it never grew 
more, so that this was its length during his whole life. 
At the same time, he cut off his beard, w’hich never grew 
afterwards. Holding the hair he had cut off in his hand, 
he 8aid, “ If I am truly to become Boodh, let this hair 
remain in the air; if not, let it fidl to the ground,” and 
then he threw it into the air. Tlie hair ascended twelve 
miles, and there remained. The king of Ta-im-deing-tha, 
by his Nat vision, saw it, and received it in a flower-basket, 
which was twelve miles [wide, or deep], and taking it to 
Nat country, deposited it in a pagoda called Su-la-ma-nw, 
The prince then thought, “ My paso is not suitable for a 
priest,” At that time, in one of the Brahman countries, 
a Brahman who did not grow old, had in a former state 
been a friend of the prince, and he thought, “ My old friend 
w about to become a priest; it is suitable that I furnish 
him with a priest’s things.” Now the things necesaair for 
a priest, arc these: three yellow pesos, a ricc-pot, a snort- 
bandied knife, a needle, a water-dipper, and a prdlc. These 
eight things are allowed to a priest who is dfligent in per- 
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forming tLc dutira of his onlcr. The Braiiiniiii cotne and 
presented these eight thidjis to the priticoT who received 
them from him; and without mj instructioiii he put them 
upon his peison properly, berai]!»e ho bad learnt how, for¬ 
merly, Iti other atiktca, ilaving swung his riet''|tot, he tidied 
out to and said, “Noh’, -Voorn, you matt retiim^ and 

tcU mj TOjflt father and mother that 1 am very w'dl;’' thus 
ho dismissed him, iS'inna^ having made his obcisanoe to him, 
turned three times to the right around the phrucei, and de¬ 
ported. The horse understanding the eonyeiisa- 

tion betivecn them, thought, “1 fihiiTl uever more see my 
master, in this world,^ ond in the very plan; w'herc be stood, 
bfi died of a broken heart, and liecatne a Katin Tft-itra^irtff^ 
cAn, was at first much dititrcaaed to leave hU master, 

but when he saw the detitk of the horse, he wont ivniliDg 
and crying along the way, Tlie prince then entered upon 
the prfesthood, and passed Beven days in a jungle, and then 
went three hundred and sixty milt'd in ii^ne ilaVi to the coun¬ 
try of Vft-^-gro* MThen he arrivtd at tlie gnte of the citj’^, 
he thiifl thought, “Now if the king hears dial the prince, 
son of ting Thokt^aH*da'Tta^ hxis come, he and hia jjeoplo 
will come with many valuable olTcrings, and it is not proper 
that a priest should rect;ive5uch otlcringst therefore, it will 
be ijcflt for me to go to the city as if to receive rice, with my 
rice-pot. He then slung his ricc-pot, ami entering the East 
cate of the city, went from house to hou-^ to receive rice. 
XVhen the people saw his appcjuanceT the whole city was in 
com motion, as if the elepaant had arrived, or 

ns when the Kftt w-ho occasions eclipses, entem Nat country* 
The men went to the king mid Raid, “There 

is a person of such and such an nppermmee, who bos come 
into the citj'j and U going about in search of food; whether 
ho be a Xat, or a man, ora or a GtiJfingt cannot tell.” 

Tho king, going to iho outside of the palace, fsaw the prinoe- 
priesl, and thought, '* Surely, he haa a very extraordinary 
appearance:,'’ and he said to some of hia officera, “ If he £3 
Tfiftlly a he wdU disappear from the conntiy; W'atch 

him/ If bo is a Nat, ho will go up to the heavens; if he is 
a Nttgtit he will enter the earih, ond dbappear ; if he \s 
really a man, he will eat whatever he obtains." After the 
prince-priest had gathered what the people gave, ricK, bean% 
com, currie, etc., all mixed togctbcTj he thought, I have 
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obtflined a eofficicQt^and be went tmt of the city at tto 
Banio gate he entered by. He went a nhort distance, tmd sat 
down on the East side of n momitain, to eat wliat be bad 
collected. At ibat timej he became very aiek at tba sight of 
his food, and was ready to vomit at the strong mixttune. 
He had never beibre seen JGxxl bo miKed, and therefore it 
was very loatbflome. i^evertholese, be reproved hiniscli^ 
and aaidj “ Prince, have you not oonie into the jungle ex* 
|iectiiig to eat wliatcver yon can get, even if it ba refuse? 
and have you not desired to rival the priest who oould go 
about and cat whatever he could get, even the parings and 
slops of the people, and be indiilereut as to the body?” 
When he luwl tUtis reproved himselfj his repngnanoc to Ida 
food left him , and be began to eat. When the oJftccra saw 
thb, they rettuned, and reported it to the king. When the 
king heard their report, he ordered the clcpbant3| hoises, 
and chariots to be mndc retidy; and when they had ndden aa 
near as was suitable with the horses, the king descended, and 
approached near tbo prince-priest, and entered into conver¬ 
sation with him. After they bad conversed some time, the 
priest preached words suitable to be remembered by the 
king as long as be lived. AVhen he had done epeakiag, the 
king addrwac^I bim thus; “My lord, you vfc very young, 
you arc yet in your prime, your ap^ieaninoe is comely, your 
complexion aud stature are very hue. You ore of a good 
race, you nre even bke a prince, 1 will give you elephnnta 
and horses, nud people; enjoy youi^f in the pleasures of 
the world, surrounded by elephants and horses, and much 
riciies. If T should aak my lord his race, will he tell me?” 
When the kmg tlius inquired, the priest thought to himself, 
“ This king do^ not know that 1 am a prince, therefore ho 
has thus ii^ed; I will make lum undertitand;’' and pointing 
towards iLe palace from which he came, he said, “Near the 
side of is a beautiful viUa^ and the reai* 

donee of the descendants of king AoH-iAa-7a; th^ are pos¬ 
sessed of all richer and honors, and ore of the 
race. Having come of that race, and having no desire for 
the pleasures of the world, I am now apriesC When the 
king heard thb, he said, “I have heard it smd, that, if prince 
Thei3(-dat, the son of TioJ|:e-dau-<2£E-?iQi, should see four uiings, 
he would b^me a priestand having looked at the priest, 
and thinking he was be said, “You will verily 
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become Boodh; ftud after that* the first tMng you do, pray 
visit my country." The priest engaged to comply with his 
r^uest. Aftor he Imd thus agreed with the Idng, in one of 
hia travels, he fsU in mfch a sage named A-la-ya, and of him 
he inquirol about the art of fiying in the air; A-fa-rw could 
only teach him seven kiiida; when the priest inquired if this 
weib all, ho replied, '^Thh is all I know; but ra-da*s son 
l/Hkt ka underslands more.^ When he heard this, he went 
to and inquired fartJier; whereupon U-<khhi taught 

Mm all he knew« When Uic piinue-priest bad leamcd theso 
mundane arts, he thought, If I m not leam more than 
this, 1 sbiill never become Boodh. Tiio duties and precepts 
of nghteousneds, which are suitable for Nate, men, and 
pnests to repeat continuallv, I must acquire*" He then 
to jungle, md having cntoied ii, he thought 

rii^ la the pkoe for me to enjoy myself;" and there he 
ranmned, ^ligently rewating the Aam^a tan* At that 
mno, five pnests, headeef by Acwji-dh'Rya, passed through the 
juEgle on tlscir way for nee, and came where the prince- 
pnesL wa& He hnd^ tlien there six yearw ond they 
r^-ived the impression that ho w'as soon to become Boodh. 
They therefore remained with him, sweeping the endosuro, 
^lanw nee, and doing other things suitable to be done 
1 he pnnee-pnest having arrived near the time of his change 
to attempted a very long Ihst, and refused to Sa 

even the least Jcenicl of rica The Nam then came and in- 
Mrled Nat food through the hairs of his body* Thus, by 
Ms extreme fbsting, he became exceedingly ladetl and his 
anpeonmETc, thoimh formerly like the purest gold, was now 
blacl^ ,md the thirty-two signs of liis Boodhship dkap- 
peared, ^Vlule thus lasting, he entered into the Ana 
MU state, and being overcome by his extreme hunger fell 
down m the pta udiere he was walking, in a moat pitiable 
® lio lay m this fainting fit, some of the Nats 

The pnest Gaudama is dead? Othera said, "'No 
he hug only Imiicd, on account of his great thuting*" Soma 
who BuppE^ he was dead, went immediately to hia lather 
Pto- royal son is dcad;"’^and the kin^ 
mqnir^ Hid he tfic after bo became Boodh, or before?^ 
>\ hen be heard that he Mid only fainted through fiisting, he 

* BLwi KutciH^ for pf which there ore fiirty! ^ 
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sdil, “ I do not believe my son will die before he becomes 
Boodh.” Tbe reason why be thus thought was, that on the 
day when he was placed before the sage, and the day when 
he was under the Sa-lu'tha-bya tree, ejctraordinary signs 
were seen. When the prince-priest had recovered a little, 
ho arose, and the Nats told his father that he had revived, 
and could walk airain. The king said, knew my son was 
not dcad.*^ The mme of the prince-priest, after he nod sprat 
six years in repeating the Kam-a-Utn, spread abroad like 
the sound of a great bell hung in the heavens. 

After this, be considered that abstinence tvos not the 
means by which he should obtain the Boodhahip, and took 
his rioe-pot, and went forth again for food. When he had so 
done, and eaten, the thirty-two signs of his becoming Boodh 
a^n appeared, and his appearance was arain like gold. 
The five priests who were with him,’said, “ He has been six 
years doing penance for the sake of becoming Boodh, and 
he cannot attxdn that state; therefore he goes out again in 
search of food. If he continues to use the mixed food he 
obtains, when will he become Boodh ? He lias left the A'iim- 
a-to/i, and now goes about only with the view of becoming 
rich. As a person who wishes dew to wash his head with, 
must look for it, so, if we cannot obtain Zan-mel-pofi* in his 
presence, wo must go where we can get it Of what profit 
IS he to us?’* They then left him, took their rice-pot^ and 
went into Aa-fne-jw-da-uwn jungle, which was distant one 
hundred and forty-four miles. At that time, in the jungle 
of Uru^tca-la, was a village called Tfta-na; in that villara 
was a rich man who had a daughter called Thu-za-ta, She 
had arrived at the state of puberty, and was in the habit of 
praying at the foot of a certain Bmiyan tree, thus; “Verily, 
if I can obtain a husband who will be a suitable match for 
me, and by him a son, O Nat of the trees, 1 will annually 
offer you one hundred thousand.” Her prayer was granted 
On the full moon of l^fay, after Gaudama had been in the 
jangle six years, this Thu-za-ta prepared her offering for the 
Nat. In too fir^ place, haci one thousand cows fed in a 
place of sweet vin^ and their milk riven to five hundred 
cows; then, the milk of the five huiimed was given to two 
hundred and fifty; in this manner she kept milking and 
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feeding them. tUl she had reduced the number to eight. 
Thus tnis millc was some hundred times richer and sweeter 
than common milk. Tiii^za-ta wishing to make her offering 
early on the fiill moon of May, arose and milked her eight 
cows. The calves of the cows were not near them, nor had 
they drawn any of the milk; yet, as soon as she set her pot 
under the udder, the milk began to flow in streams. ^Vnen 
she saw this oxtraordinaiy thing, she took the milk wiA her 
own hands, and put it into a newj^t, and set it over a fire 
which she had herself kindled, milk, while cooking, 
sent up large bubbles, and each, after turning three times to 
the ri^mt, sunk again, and not a drop boiled over. Not the 
least pmicle of smoke arose from the fire. While the millf 
was filing, four Nat kings came and watched it A Brah* 
man came and held an umbrella over it The king of Ta- 
toa-dcing^ came and kept up the fire. Tlie I^ts put 
honey, and other Nut food, into the pot On this occasion- 
pd on the day he entered Nagban, the Nats put their f(x3 
in, while the pot was boiling; on other occasions, after the 
fpd was cooked. Thu-za-ta^ discovering so many strange 
signs, called a female servant, and said ^e had never seen 
so many signs before, and direrted her to go and clear away a 
place under the tree, and she would come with the offering. 

On the night previous to this, the prince-priest dreamed 
five things. 1. He slept upon the earth, ana Uc-nui'woon-ta 
mountain was his pillow”; he put his left hand upon the 
Eastern ocean, his right upon the Western ocean, and his 
feet upon the Southern ocean. 2. A kind of grass, called 
Jlf-rc-ya, sprung up ^ra his navel, and reached the heavens. 
8. A certain white insect came out of his feet, and covered 
his legs as ^ as his knees. 4. Birds of all colors came fit>m 
the four points of the oompaas, and alighting at his feet all 
became white. 6. He was walking upon a filthy mountain. 
and none of the filth adhered to him. Thus he dreamed. 
Then he considered, “Of a truth, I shall become Boodh 
this day;” and then he washed his fece, and watched for 
the dawning of the morning. As soon as it was light, he 
went forth, and at the foot of the Banyan tree, which was 
made brilliant by bis glory, sat down; and he was there 
when the girl came to preppo a place for the oflering 
men the girl saw him, looking at the Eastern world, and 
his appearance, and that of the tree, which was shining uVa 
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gold, she thought, “ Our Nat has come in person to-daj, 
and is waiting to receive our offering with his own hands.** 
Filled with joy, she ran and informs her mistress. When 
Thu-m-ta heard the words of the prl, she was exceedingly 
joyful, and said, “You shall hereadftcr be to me os adaugh* 
terand from that day forth, she gave her a daughter's 
(ires and ornaments. 

On the day when embryo Boodhs become Boodh, it is cus¬ 
tomary for them to roocive golden cupe worth one hundred 
thousand; and on that account, it was so ordered that Thu- 
za-ta was minded to put her preparation of milk into a golden 
cup; and she orders another, worth one hundred thousand, 
to M brought, when she took the pot and poured the milk 
into the gmden cup; and as water slides from the leaf of the 
lily, without leaving traces, so the milk glided from the pot 
to too golden cup, and just filled it. ^e then put over it 
another golden cup, dressed herself with all her omamen^ 

E laced the golden cup upon her head, and with elegance in 
er steps, went to the Wnyon tree. When she saw the priest, 
supposing him to be the' Nat of the trees, she approachea 
oourtesying, until she arrived near him, and then she took 
the cup from her head, and placed it by him, together ^th 
a pitcher of perfumed water. At this time, the rice-pot, riven 
him by the Brahman, disappeared, and he, looking about, 
and seeing no rice-pot. rcatmed out his right hand, and re¬ 
ceived the perfumea water. She then plaaxl the golden cups, 
with the boiled milk, upon his hand. Uc then looked at 
her. When she saw him looking at her, considering what 
it could be for, she said, “ 0 Nat king, 1 offer the golden 
cup vrith the milk; do with it as you please.” WTicn she 
had worshipped before him, she said, “ May the mind of 
the Nat be as joyful and happy as mine is,- in the possession 
of my precious son.” Thus, ^ving offer^ the golden cup 
with the same feelings with which she would have offered it, 
had it been only a l^-cup, she returned home. The prince- 
priest arose from his place, and going three times to the right 
around the Banyan tree, took the cup and went to the bank 
of the river Ah^yen-sa-yo, where there was a both in which 
more than one hundred thousand Boodhs had bathed on the 
day of their receiving infinite wisdom. Having set down 
the cup, and bathed, he put on the paso which more than one 
hundred thousand Boodi^ hod worn before him, and r em ai n ed 
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’With Ha ihce to tbo East lie then divided the milk into fottv- 
nioe equal parta.^ each about the eizo of tbo palin-&mt lie 
then reiuTDctl to ihe Banyun tr^ and took no other food 
than one of these portions of boilocl mlUq ejich day; and on 
the forty'nintli day, he became Boodh. There he remomedi 
’without bathings or stretching, hut puased away the time in 
the happiness of the Wlien he hod eaten 

the last of the milk^ he took the cup, and said, “ II' I am 
verily to become Boodh today, let it go up the river , but if 
I are not, let it float down tho sti’cam. This said, he thrc’w 
the cup into the river. The cup floated into the middle of 
the stTeain, and then went up the river, with the velocity of 
a very swift horse, for eighty cubits, wew then engulpbod in 
a whirlpool, and went down to Num country; and making 
n noise by striking the three goldeu cujia of the last three 
Boodbs, it Btoj>|i«l under them. The Nwa king, hearing tho 
noise of the cups Blriking together, Goidi " Yesterday mere 
’woa one Boodh, to-day tHcre is another, and in more than 
one hundred stanzas he repeated praises to the Boodh, and 
arose from his sleeping place. 

The prince-prii^t spent the day in an EU'gyen grove, 
where Uic whole trees bloasomed, and in tho cool of tho 
evening walked to and fro in a road made by the Nato, 
five hundred and sbtty yards wude, strewed with flow'ers. 
Having enjoyed himself in this walk, he returned straight 
to the Banyan tree. The Nate, and 

made oflenngs of Oowera to liim, and the musical inatra- 
meuts of Xat country played music. Tho whole ton thou¬ 
sand ayatema were at once perfumed and filled with flow¬ 
ery and nil people lumultaneously sang praises to him. 
'Wlioii he was ou hLs TA’ay to the Banyan, ho mot a graaa- 
cuttcr by liio name of yViat-iw, who, kuoviungho hud a deaira 
for some of the graaa, made an ofliering of eight handfuls to 
him. The priest took the gross; and w'hon he bad airived 
at the Banyan, be stood on the ^uth side, fhem^ the NordL 
The moment he stood in this way, the ground where ho 
stood sunk down os 1ot,v os hell, and the North side flew up 
as high as heaven, and he said, “ Surely, tHs is not the spot 
fijr me to become perfected,’^ Then he turned to the right 
around the tree^ and stood on the Weal side, facing the EosL 
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When he Imd thna done^ the W<«t side mint down and the 
East rose up; he then snid, '* Tins is not the epoL^’ Then 
turning to tlic rif^ht, he stood on the North fiklot with hb 
face to the Soutbj when tho North side snnk down and the 
South rose up, and he Kiid^ ‘^Neither will this spot do.’^' 
He then wont to the right, and stood on the East, facing the 
West Now the Etist side is the place where tho throne of 
all the IkKHihs has been, and it remained fircL He then 
said, “This is the place where the otlier Boodhs have been 
Mrfocted, and this is the place for cutting off adl worldly 
desires.’^ Ito then took the eight handfuls of grass by the 
ends, and sluiok tbem, when a throne tweTlt 3 ^^ 3 I 3 e feet lotig, 
more beautilul than ctny fidnter eon paint, immediatclj 
m^c it? impeanmcei Pbemg hia hack against the Banyan, 
with Ilia nice towiirtht the East, with a firm mind, he fwud, 
“Though jny ekin, muscl^ and bone^ be destroyed, I wili 
not luijBo firoui this cruaS'legged postore, midr I become 
Boodk** Thus he remained, and though there had descend¬ 
ed UTKsn him an immense ooUecUon of thunderbolts, he would 
not have been moved Thus he remained, sitting m a pofl- 
tur© w'lneh w'ould not be suitable for any other person, and 
one in which no other person could long sih iVTiile he sat 
thus, said, I have no' desire that prince ThdJc-dat 

fihauld pass my kingilom. I will not give him permisaiou;" 
and going to tho place wdere all liis warriora were collected 
Galling to them with a loud voice, he told them hia w'ishea, 
Hia army was one hundred and forty'four miles deep before 
him, and the same on each side; and behind him it ex¬ 
tended to the end of the earth, beside l>eiug one hundred and 
eight milea solid above him. When this ariny shouted, they 
could be heard twelve thunaaiid miles and the sound w'as 
as if the earth itself roared. Aftth-^Xat then rode upon the 
Of-re-mfti/^-la elephant, which w'w? six hundred miles in 
loDj^; and having made himself one thousand arms, he 
held in each a weapon. lib officers, in order to be distin- 
guJahed from each other, made tlicmsclvGs of different shapes 
imd DolorS) oiid with diMjrent weapons ali came down upon 
the pritart. At that time, all the Nats in the ten thou- 
Bantf systems were repeating praises to the priest The 
king ot Tari£?a-iieing-ilia was pla)*iiig upon his condi^heU, 
one blast of which w'as four months in dying away. The 
Xaga king was repeating his praisea iu an inntuiiier&ble 
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rnimbor of sJid the Brahman king Trasr liolding a 

white umhreUa over hitn. When Afa^i Xut approached tiie 
Banj-an, the Kat, and Nuga kLo^ all fled to their 

own places^ for they could not stand before him Tho 
A%ei king disappeai^ in the earth, to the distance of six 
thoiLsaod miles, Eind covering hh face with both his haudj^ 
went saleco. The king of Ta-^m^ng-tha^ swinging his 
shell upon hia shoulder, ficni to the edge of the worlcL The 
Brahman king, bolding the white umbrella by the end of 
the handle, os if still over the priest, mailo otf dii^ly for 
hwown oountiy'. Not one of them eould stand before 
KaL Thus the prince-priest was left alone, Mah-Nat then 
addiBfl^ his followers, ‘ ‘ Mj good fellows, Tht^tcnlau-da-na *s 
son, prince JTieit-dat bos no one who eqnaJs him, ft will not 
do for ua to att^k him in liont, let na make an attempt be¬ 
hind-" The priest looked to the right and left, and in front, 
and dtaoovcretl that hia admirers had all left him alone, itnd 
that all was still When he looked to the North, and saw 
with all his great anny, he thought, ‘^Tle has 
taken great pains to get a large army to fight a single per¬ 
son ; in this place I have neiiher Jiither, mother, brother, nor 
^end. The ten virtues are like soldiers, like many Jays, 
like weapons, to me; therefore, of these fen virtues I must 
make men, shields, speara, swords, bows, ftre-rookets, can- 
non * and small anna. With these, 1 shall probably destroy 
Jia/i-Aaig army-" Thus he remained considering the ten 
dittoes. Meanwhile, AIoA^^ai thought to drive him away Iw 
a and caused a great whirlTivind. In a moment, the 

winds from the four great quarters arose, and the tops of 
the mouqtaJuB, to the depth of six, twelve, jind twenty+fonr 
miles, wore broken offj and tom away by the winds. The 
trees of the forest were tom from their roots, and hurled into 
the air, their roots and bitmchcs inlenninglmg; then falling 
they crushed yillagea to atoms. Yet the pnneo-priest, on 
account of the power and splendor of his virtues, remained 
Burrounded by glory, and the wind could not come near 
1^ i even a comer of his pasS vras not shaken by it After 
this, ilAiA-jVa? thought to drown him by w'ater, and caused 
an fticecdingly violent rain from more than one thousand 
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clouds. On aocx^unt of the violencti of tlio the earth 
tms split asunder, Althougli the trees of the highest forests 
TToro covered, not even bo much ns a dew'drop fell niion the 
piiesL Afa/i-iVfii then cuuEied a sboiver of rocks and stooc^ 
IriDtxi the tops of the highest monntaiiiB, uecotqpunlcd with 
smoke and tire; but the rocks fell down at the feet of the 
priest, und beouuie Nut Euweni, J/uA^AW then sent a shower 
of two-edged Bwords, knives, spears, bows and arrows, shelly 
cannon, gimn, and all manner of warlike weapons; these, 
emitting smoke and flame, as they came through the air, 
fell down at the feet of the priest, like bcautiml red and 
white Nut Iloweta, ^l/r/A-Ah; then sent a shower of hot 
ashes, When the ashes fell at the feet of the priest, they 
ware like variouH kinds of perfhmed dust. Tidfl was fol¬ 
lowed a shower of sand. It wa,'! an exceedinffly fine sand, 
and, as it caaie through the air, emitted fire and smoke; but 
all fedl as flowers at the feet of the embryo Boodh. Muk-Xat 
then caused a siiower of mud, and, though it came through 
the air smoking, it fell like Nat perfumciy. then 

sent an exceedingly frightful darkness, and thought by this 
to make him tke. 'I’bo darkncsa, however, around the 
priest, was like the meridian sun. Thus, Muh-Nkt hatung 
caused a ’whirlwintl, a shower of water,, of atones, of war¬ 
like instruments, of fire, of hot ashes, of sand, of mud, and 
of thick darkness, vet by the£$e nine things he could not 
move the embryo deity. Then J/oA-AV cried out with a 
loud voice to his men, Wh’V do you stand looking on ? 
run upon the prince, and make him flee and he, riding 
upon his elephant, holding his weapons, rode towards the 
prince, and said, “ Prince arise irom that throne; 

indeed, that throne is not for you; it is for me alone/^ l¥'hen 
the prince heard this, he said, “ Ha I JfoA-Ao^ you have 
not practised even the lowest, much laa the middle and 
higher, virtues; you have not made tlie five great offerings; 
you have not endeavored to promote the welfare of your 
mends, much less of others; you have not sought the wel* 
faro of mankind; you have not practised any of those vir¬ 
tues by w'hioh you could be entitled to the Boodhskip, I am 
comply in the thirty -virtues, the five great ofibrings I have 
made, and the three other dudes I have observed; therefore, 
this throne is not for you, Mah-Nat, bat Lb lor me alone.” 
At that, dftiA-AArt become eseeedingly angry, so much bo 
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that ho could Dot restrain hinigeJfi and he let fly a Nat 
weapon at biro, Btit as the priDce steadil j coiiaideTed the 
virtues, the weapon remained over hia head as a canopy 
of flowers, Wheo JlaJt-Xat mw this, he with his oflicera 
said, will now make him arise from his seal;” and 

they hurled stones as large an the tops of mauntnins^ and as 
sha^ as tazorti, which cut asunder every thing in their w ay^ 
as if it w'ere tender grass. The prince remained pondering 
the virtues, and they Ml before Imn like lajgc wreaths of 
flowers. At this morapiit, nil the Nats in the systems, rising 
up, and stretching out their heathy looked towards the princei, 
saying one to another, “The prince's glory must have now 
departed; what will he do ?” The prince then said to J/oA' 
Nat^ “This throne, which appeared on this day, in whieh I 
am to become Boo^, you say is not for me, but for you; if 
it belongs to yon, who are vour witnesses that you have 
made euitabic offerings?" jM-xVhl replied, pomting his 
finger around, “Even all these arc my witnesses and they 
said, “I am u witness," “I am a witness,” etc* etc., the 
sound of w'hoso voices matlc the earth ring again. Then 
J/flA-iVa^ said, “If it is for you, where are vour witnesses 
that you are entitled to it?" The prince replied, “1 have 
not one living witneSH, but, setting aside the oflerings I have 
made in all my states, except irfit-Wan-diib, an d the forty-ni ue 
great offerings I made in ^at state, even the inanimate earth 
will wiiu^ for methen, taking big right band from hi 
pso, and pointing to the earth, he said, " O earth, will you 
bear witn^ to my forty'nlne great offerings when in^ihe 
state of When lie thus inquired, the earth 

replied os it' in a hundred thousand voi< 5 cs, wMcih thrilled 
tbrongh ibe whole army of J/oA-Aa/, “I will bear witneas 
to the offeringR made at that time," A^Taen the earth uttered 
the voice, the elephant Ge-rK-ma^-^a-Jaj on which Jfa/t-uVa^ 
rode, bent its kneea^ and worshipped the prince. J/oA-Ah/, 
finding all his efforts unavailing, fled to his own coimliy of 
tied bis army fled in, every direction^ not any 
two of them taking the same rood In tbeir haste to di 
pn, MHie left their head'dressea, clothra, and ornnmeuts 
behind them in the way. The other Nats, seeing the de^ 
Btruction of J/oA-AfU's army, shouted, “J/oA-AA^/ is over- 
coma, the prince has conquered i let ua make presents and 
congnitulatc him on his victoiy.” Thus the Nats called to 
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the Xh^ ; ilie iVovos, to tlie Golongs ; and Xh.Q Galojigs, to 
the Bmlunftiiii; lisii lioldijig perfuinury ami ilowtra in tlieir 
lurads, they came into the prensnee of tne prince. All being 
til ns JiE^cinblctl from the ten ihoiiiwind. iiystmiii^ tmd flhoiilin^ 
snitl, Thid vicroty ie the victory of our glorious Boodh, and 
t he MI urc, tlmt of the vile AliJi-Xui. They then remained 
under the BanvEin, joyfdlj repeating the priUnea of the 
Boodh^ ITiUH the prinoe^ longheroro ihei^eUing of ihesmiy 
hfid succeeded in scattoring niid destroying the whole array 
of Even the leaves of the Ikny an fell down upon 

his nlothcSf like the most beautiful red cond, as offerings. 

During the iirst watch of the night, he rnedimted upon 
w'hat he had been in hts former states. At midnight he re¬ 
ceived the vision of a Nat^ and until morning be meditated 
upon the future. While he was conaidertne iLeso thing^ 
the whole ten thousand syslcma shook twelve times, and 

Moat excellent ijersoit I” was echo^ th^ughout all the sya 
terns. In the momingj he attained inhnite wisdom. At that 
time, all the systems were benutifiilly omamentodt flag-fitafta 
Tvere planted on the earth, and the str&ainefs from ^thofie 
on the Eastern cd^ touched the Western; and the North¬ 
ern, those of the Southern. The flags which ivere planted 
on the eartK foachesd us high as the Brahman 0000113 ”; those 
in tho Brahtiian conulry uesoended to the earth; and from, 
the ton thousand sjTJtems they brought trees whieh were 
covered with iiowers and fruit, tniiik, lLijal:>a and all. All 
tlie varioufl kinds of lilies bloomed; the rocks o^eo, and 
a beautiful lily of difl'ereat colors sprung forth. The whole 
Universe w'ss as If covered with, beautiful flower^ T.Iic dis¬ 
tance between tbe dlffereTit syatema is ninety‘^s; thousand 
miles, and in this space are some of the hells, in which tho 
sc VXD stins had never shone; yet at this tunc they were ulu- 
mluatod by a dazzling brightness; and the watera of the 
great ocean, which is one hundred and eight thousand imles 
deep, became sweet. The waters of the rivera ceased to 
flow, and stood stilh The blind received their aght. ThosQ 
bom deaf, hearA Those who had bom lame, walked. 
All prisoners became free. Tbus, inaumcTable signa, suita¬ 
ble to such an occasion, appeared. , 

Gaviog received mhnite wl&iloin, Boodh kept Eayrng to 
hi miw 1 f | You have endured the misery of the^ whole round 
of troELsmigr&ilon; now yon have arrived at infinite wisdonij 


which is the highwajr to annihUatioiL'’ Uero he Rjmainea 
under Baiiynn, sitting on throne, during the night 
of the full moon of June; and for seven successive days, 
ho remain^ without moving fiom his place, sitting in a 
posture. At that Hme, thms were some of>the 
^ata who thought there were other duties vet for him to oer- 
fom, ere be atoned perfection, and did not believe thathe 
had mfiuitc wisdom. On the eighth day, in order to 

dispel doubts, he arose, and aaocaded into the air" and showed 
v^ious ai^of his power; and when ho had siitisfied them, 
he d^n^, and stootl on the North, at a short distant 
from his thronfl. The golden throne which he had deserved 

tiicBoodb-Banyan, 
looked at them unmoved for xtis neS 
«ven ^ja. He then walked to and fro, lor the next seven 

After this, 

^e Tft est of the Ban van, the Nats ereated a housed 
precio^ matoimla. In that house, in a cross legced noetureL 
he m^toted the seven A4)&d(i-mti* books. ^fSle he 
csonsidenng the first of tliese Ix^ks, the six glorifs did not 
S h« Wy. Ik jL™ coDridonsl fh„ book 
T1 and after that, the Dn-fu kit ta, then, the iW-ia- 
then, the Book of merit, then, the books of theiJa- 
after ail which, the Js rays of dory went 

““ moat 

vokm^ l^^”{ “ ® tyo” V-fom- Toluaics. In Unae 

\ olumes he isplnja his mftnito wisdom. Here ho seemed 

the "T- u themscK^ only ia 

tiie great ocean, tvhich ig one hundred and eiffht 

P^la-^d iu »orcrI«Uvo law, iho 

SSlil ■md white raya of glory 


• A inwid difiafoo 0/tl» B(k>^ 
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forth from the golden color of his atin. The glory of Lis 
body WAS like a golden carriage, etc. From his flesh and 
bloofl, which wna of a red color^ the red rays issued. They 
'weru like a beautiful piece of Kam-lfo-h, wmeh Lsaoflor than, 
velvet, or as if he had lujen painted with vermilion. From 
his teeth aud bones, the rays were white, like a moat beau- 
tifaJ silver fan, which gHttcm os it is w'aved, like a variety 
of white flowers. From the bottom of bb feet, the palma 
of his hamb, etc,, the brown rays issued forth, like a red¬ 
dish brown precioua atoue. From his forehead^ the glitter' 
ing rays issued, like lightning, or like the reflection of the 
aiiiu's rays Irom a mirror, or from the purest gold. Thus 
these six glories, as they bsned from his body^ penetrated 
the earth, which is three millioiL three hundred and sixty 
thousand miles deep, and made it glisten like a mass of 
gold ; and the waters under the earthy which are five million 
^ven hundred and sixty thousand miles in deptli, were as 
if filled with golden rand; and the air, which is eleven mill' 
ion Lire hundretl and twenty thonsaud miles deep under the 
waters, was like ii bpeautdfnl Ijar of goli Thus the rays 
penetrated beneath tho earth, water, and air, until they en- 
tereti vacuity. These six glories al.'so asoended through the 
six Nat countries in sucooBsiou, and through the nine first 
Brahman countrice. There are aixteen reasons for its pene- 
treting the countjy of the Brahmans, and these reasoua are 
giyen in a solilc^uy of the Brahmans. 1. Because we are 
not perfect in gBung like the Boodh^ tlierefore are not 
like bim. 2—11. Because wo are not perfect as he is in 
the nino virtues, therefore we are not Eke him. 12. Bc' 
cause we are not capable of knowing what others do, w hether 
right or wrong, Lherefore we are not Boodhs. 13, Because 
we are not folly acquainted with thf^ who are ia the wkirL 
pool of fate, we canuot fed, compassion for them la- he does, 
and therefore wc are not BcKxlhs, 14. Because we have not 
the power to create fire, water, etc. 15, Because wo have not 
power to Eusmin the earth, and direct it, etc; Ifr Because 
Wc do not understand all latv, therefore we cannot be Btodhs. 

From the ninth Brahman country, the rays asoended. oU 
*be higher Bralmian ecuntries, beyond those of matter and 
spirit, until they entered vacuity. In tact, there m no com- 
pnting the dtstanco the rajs penetrated, lu the places 
where the rays shone^ the sun, moon, stars and planets were 


80 far snmssad tUat tlicy as notlimg* The gloiy of 
the rcsideDce of the Kats ie as nolhbg m eompanjioii, and 
the glory of the great Brahtnaiid, wbich shmea through thou* 
Bauds of milliuiisof workla, irjiis in comparison, as the glow- 
n'orm to the lueridiflu stiu» The suu^ uioou, fiLars and plaii^ 
cuts were as mere Bpecka. Thus the giorj- of the Bpodh 
shone. Tins great glorv was not in consequent of hm 
vowTiig, nor of hifl rigi^ devotion to oontempiation; nor 
was it in coufiequence of Lis meditaiion of the law; hut it 
was in conacqucnoc of tlie eleamcas iitnl pureness ot 1^ 
blood, apirit^ and akin, Thus he fipont the se\’en days in 
contem plating the seven books of tlie be* 

ginmog to emL The place where he ant, b called Fa-cKt'n^i- 
ga^Tfi pagoda, ^’^hcn he had thus spent ibrtV'Hiije diiyH 
under the Boodh-Banyan, he went Kaat to aDother Banyan, 
where he remained ^ven days in a ciosadeggcd postn^ 
enjoying himself. This tree is called WhJe ho 

remaiuf^ under that tree, the great J/^A-Au^ T''ho had been 
continually fullowing hun, said to hhneclf, “I have been 
looking to find Bomething against this piieat, and 1 cannot 
dud any tiling; he will pass my kingaoni and he sat m 
the road coiisidering the sixteen reasons why his power was 
surpassed by the Boodh. At that time, the three daughtere 
of Wj-.Va^ not seeing their fatlier, said, one to another, 
“Where is he?" and when they looked, and saw him on 
the ground, they were unhappy, and went to him, any- 
ing, “<) father, what troubles you? ^Yhy b your counte¬ 
nance (uid?” llo replied, “ My be Wed dnnghtors, I have 
been ail thb time socking for eonitthing agikinst ihifl priest, 
and I find nothing; therefore I am unhappy.’^ They re* 
phed, “ Dear ththcTt do not give yourself any more^ trouble 
on that account; we will contrive somelhiiig to bring him 
into our fathers power;” to whioli he mpUed, *' My dauj^- 
teis, there b no one who can bring him into my }JOWcr, he 
la mnnovable in his virtue” They said, ” 0^ father, we 
will even now entrap him in the net of passion; therefon^ 
dear Cather, be not anxiousn” Thus saying, they approached 
the Boodh, and said, ^'Our lord we desire to remain at your 
feet, and become your aervants," The Boodh gave not the 
least h^ to what they said, nor even opened his eyes to look 
at them. His mind was swallowed up in thinking of the 
pl^ where there b no passion, that is, aumhilatiom They 
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then considered that the fiuicies of men were various as to 
women; some preferred them young, virgins; some, of mid¬ 
dle age; some, past the middle ago; and they thought, “It 
will be well for us to assume these different ages.” They then 
changed their appearance before him, saying, “We desire 
to remain at your feet, and be your servants.” But he paid 
no attention, and considered annihilation. (Some books say 
that the Boodh curecd them, saying, “ Let their teeth b^ 
come broken, their hmr white, ana let them become old;” 
but it is not suitable to believe this, and why? because the 
Boodh never said so.) Wishing to ask why they thus ap¬ 
peared before him, ns if he were not free from passion, ho 
said, “ Daughters of Mah-Xatf as to the most excellent Bo^h, 
who has overcome the passions, which it is suitable he 
should overcome, no one has the power to bring him again 
under their influence; more than this, the Boodh who is 
possessed of wisdom without end, and is free from the causes 
of passion, bv what means do you suppose you can over¬ 
come him? *Yoa cannot overcome.” iVhen he had thus 
spoken, the daughters of AfcJi-Nat said, “Our father was 
right; ho is worthy of the homage of Nats and men; he is 
very excellent, capable of instructing in all that it is suita¬ 
ble for men to know.” Then they returned to their father. 

At that time, a Brahman of obscure birth, who indulged 
in excessive anger, came to the Boodh, and entered into con¬ 
versation. After hearing many thin^ worthy to be remem¬ 
bered his life long, he addressed the Boodh thus: “O Boodh, 
how long must a priest practise duties, in order to become a 
Brahman, and what are the laws suitable for one to know?” 
As the Boodh understood the laws of the Brahmans, he 
answered as follows: “A priest who does nothing bad out¬ 
wardly, one who does not get angry, one who is free from 
passion, one who keeps all the rounds of duty, one who is 

B jrfect in the five great virtue^ will arrive at annihilation. 

ut one who practises these things only in the sight of men, 
and not in truth, will not attain annihilation.” 

When the Boodh had spent the seven days under this 
tree, he arose and went to the South-east of the Boodh-Ban- 
yan, to a ATy-sff tree, near the lake MUng-ra-ldn-da^ where he 
spent the next seven da 3 rs. During these seven days, there 
was a most violent rain. The rain and cold wind were very 
oppressive. Therefore, the Naga king of the lake came from 
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his place, and haring wound himself in seven folds around 
the Boodh, spread out his exceedingly g^t cheeks over 
his head, and prevented the cold, the rain, the heat, in¬ 
sects and snakes, centipedes, scorpions, and toads, etc., from 
hurting him. Though this Xoffn nad power enough to have 
created a fine building for the Boodn, yet, that he might 
obtain the more merit, he used his own person. The inude 
of this circle made by the Naga, was like the Lau-ha^pa-da 
building. The centre vras like a throne. The sides were as 
if light^ with perfomed oil. When the Boodh had thus 

3 lent the seven davs, and the Xaga saw that the clouds were 
ear, he unfolded nimselC and assuming the appearance of 
a young man, bowed, and worshipped the Boodh. When 
the latter powived this, ho said as follows: ”Those who 
arc complete in the laws of annihilation, who are perfect in 
the four laws of righteou.<mcss, who understand all law, aro 
happy. Those who have no anger towards any of the hu¬ 
man race, tliose who are free from oppression, those who 
are free from the influenoe of the five senses, who havo 
overcome pride, are happy.” 

When tnc seven days were passed, he arose and went to 
the South, and sat dowm under a Jjm-lun tree, and eiyoyed 
himself in the prospect of annihilation. At the end of these 
seven days, at dawn, he had a desire to eat; w'hich, when 
the king of Ta-toa-dting'Oia knew, ho presenteil him w'ith a 
She-sha fruit, and the Boodh ate it. The king then gave 
him WTiter to wash his hands and face, and the Boodh took 
the water and washed. 

Two brothers, merchants, by the name of and 

Pauleka, who were travelling from the distant village of 
Udea-^ came along to the place where Gandama was. At 
that time, the family Nat ot these merchants prevented the 
wheels of their carts from moving. When tuoy perceived 
this, ^ey were troubled, Md said, “What can be the cause 
of this? and made offering to the Nat who watched over 
the road. Their guardian Nat then assumed a visible form, 
stood before them, and said, “ Friends, the most excellent 
Boodh is in this place, at the foot of a Lcn-lun tree. From 
his knowledge or the four great laws, ho has ascended until 
he is now Boodh. Do yon go and prepare several kinds of 
bread with honey, and' present them to him; it will bring 
great benefit to you for many days and nights to come.” 
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The merchant, having prepared their bread, etc., went into 
the presence of Gaudama, and having made obeisance, re¬ 
mained in suitable places, saying, “ O most glorious Boodh, 
we desire you would accept our offering of bread and honey. 
If you condescend thus to accept it, it will be much to our 
advantage in time to come.” At that time, the rice-pot, 
which was riven by had been lost some time, 

even when Thu-za-ia mode the offering of milk; he had no 
pot wherein to receive tlio offering. Gaudama thought 
within himself^ “ I low have former Iloodhs received their 
offerings, and how sliall 1 do?” While he was thus consid¬ 
ering, four Nats came from the four quarters of the earth, 
and knowing the thoughts of the Boodh, presented him, 
each, with a rice-jK)t made of JCu-ya’mc’la stone, and said, 
“ Please to aoctipt these pots to receive your rice and honey 
in." He received them, not because he greatly needed them, 
but merely to show that he approved of the good intentions 
of the givers, llavifig taken them, he said, “ Ivct these nots 
become oneand having placed them one upon the otner, 
he pressed them together, and they became one, with foxir 
rims around the top. Though ho thus reduced the iwts to 
one, the merit of the Nats was none the less. He then re¬ 
ceived the breatl and honey in this new pot, and ate it. W hen 
he had done eating, the two brothers addressed him thus: 
“ O excellent B<x>ah, from this day forward, we approach 
you ns our place of refuge; consider us as your followers." 
Tliese two mcrcliants w’cre the first disciples nc had in all the 
world. As they were about to »lep:irt, tuey said, “ O Boodh, 
when wo are separated from you, what shall we venerate as 
an object of worship ?" He then stroked his head, and some 
of the hairs adhered to liis fingers, which he gave to the 
merchants, sabring, “Take these hairs with you." When 
the brothers reived the hairs, they were very joyful, and 
worshipping him proceeded on their journey.* 

Gauuaraa then removed from the foot of the tree, to a 
place called A-sa-na-^i, where he considered, “This law w'hich 
1 know and unoerstand, is very high and very deep, and 
ve^ hard to be undorstcxxl; veiy excellent, very suitable, 
ana none but the wise can understand it. Now, of a trutli, 
all creatures enjoy themselves only in the gratification of 

* Aaotber book rolatot Uist U>e«e hsin are enahrinod ia lUogooo Pagoda. 
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their senses* And this gratification is the cause of change 
or tranemij^tion. This law of change is verv difficult of 
comprehen^on. That and that alone, which ends all change, 
is annihilation^ Ifow this law of oniiihilatiDn is exceedingly 
hard to be understood. If 1 should preach this law to otli- 
era, they will not be iible to nndcretand it This being so, 
if T preach it, I shall only got weariness and fatigue to my¬ 
self tor my labor." Thus considering, he was dianclined to 

E reach to othersL When the Brahtnan ting Tha hav-pa-deo 
new the mind of Gaudamoi, he thought, all mankind, 
yon are lost I He who is worthy lo receive oRbringB of all 
creatures, and who of Ms own wisdom knows all law, is di^ 
inclined to preach.” He then left the Brahman country, 
and appeared before the most eicollent Boodh; and having 
adjusted hifl clothes, and his Bnihmanic string, he kneeled on 
his right knee to the earth, with his hands together before hi 
forehead, and addressed the Boodh thus: “0 most excellent 
Boodh, thou who art i^rfect in the sirf glories, preach the 
law of annihilation. There arc beings ii^o have veiy little 
of the filth of paa^ion, who, if they do not hew the law, will 
be great losers, 'nierc are those who will easily understand 
the law. In the country of ore many who aro 

under the influence of their prions, believing a false doC’ 
trine, one not worthy to be believed; open to them the door 
of anmldlation," Thns he beBonght the Boodh, ThisBraM 
man king wwj a priest in the days of the Itoodh 
and hod now been a Brnbman the age of a world. When 
Gaudama had considered the request, he felt some eompas- 
aiqn for creatures; and when he had looM over the world 
with the eyes of a Bomlh, he saw some who had much 
worldly pa^on, and othcre who had hut little. He then 
promised the Brahman king that he would preach. When 
the Sung had thus gained conHcnt. he turnetf three times to 
the right around the Boodh, and relumed to the Brahman 
country. Gaudama then considered to whom he should first 
preach, and who would be quick to understand. He thought, 
“The sago Ada-yo, of the race Ka-h-wia, has vc^ keen ^r- 
ception; and his passions are nearly Gubdued I will there- 
fore first preach to A-ia-ya * ho will understand the law." At 
that time, an invisible STat said to Gaudama, ‘*Ada-i/a boa 
been dead seven days." men Gaudama consider^ he 
saw A*la-ya in one of the Brahman countries, and thought, 
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my liiWr% he would Imvo easily understood iu" lie then Agniu 
reflected “ To wliom sLuIJ Ipiescli ?” and tliouglitf ‘^The 
tZ-dddo, soli of kin^ Yawaj lum quiek pereeption; be 
wdl uudersULud, iiud to bim 1 will preuoli/' The Nat then 
said to biEUp Boodlq the sage C'-da-ka died the m^ht 
fore kst, at midnigkt'' Uaudaniu then perceived him in one 
of the Nut countries^ nnd thought^ It U'da^ka could have 
heard ray law, he would have undensiood it; bis losa k very 
great.” He ngaia confiidered to whom, he should preach, 
jurd thought, " The fhveta of the Pc^jt'SOru*!^-^ priests have 
been many to mo; 1 will preach to them drst Where ai^ 
lliey uowr^ Taking a view, ho dkeovexed they were in the 
jungle of Ma-ffii-da-tL'oon, 

When be md enjoyed himself as long aa he wkhed in 
A'Ztt'/w-Zaj he went lowurds the cmmtry of 
On hk way, between tho Boodh-Bnnyun imd Oa-^-thee, 
the fake priest U-pa-ka saw hiui. Oa-^a-dtee k nine mi lea 
from the iloodfa-Hanyan, and Jh'ra^na-ih&s k two hundred 
and twenty-six mltca. All tlie foimcr Boodba who have 
gone to ifa-^a-da-ico&ft, did not travel ibc road, but goared 
through tho air; but our Boodht having tm eye to this 
U-pa-kOf went on fuoL This U-pa-hi atlcrwarda became 
a true priest, and entered di.c right road to annihilation. 
When ho eaw tiaudiama, ha sui^ “ My lord, you Lave 
admirnble conumnd of yourself; your appearance k very 
pure and ^hluiug; under whom did you become priest, who 
was your teacher, and what law do you most approve?^ 
When he had thus mquired, Qaudama anau'cred, ** U-pa-hf^ 
I aud above all law, I undcmtnnd all law, I am not under 
the inbuence of any passion, I have no teacher Among 
Nats and men, there is no one like me; and because I have 
overcome all tho vile laws of dement, my name is ^-nn 
[Boodh.] 1 am going to preach tho /Ja-^ia-^'-ya kw, in 
the country of When he had thus icpljcd, 

l/''pa-ka said, You must be the lord Gaudamn;’^ ha then 
shook hk head, turned from the road, and went off to tho 
vUIago of Wen-^-ha^ and Qaudaiua went on bis way to 
ro-na^tAff. The five priests [who had left him ,] saw him 
coming at & dktanco, and ^cy said among Uiemsalvas, 
“ ITae pri(fflt G&udama is coming; he k practising the priest 
only that he may obtain a large stock of goods. He Lss 
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left the practice of BTmteritieSf and now tra^'cla that be mav 
get more of the yellow uloili* It b not suiuiblc that we 
ahonld make onr obebance to him, take bb ricopot, or ariae 
from our sitting, at his npproAcb; EJ' he desires, he will sit 
down, 'Thofl they agreedf among thcnnKsIves^ But w'ben 
Oaudama drew near to tbeni, they were tinable to fultlll 
ihetr deaigni*, but all arose to meet him; and one took hTa 
rice-pot, nnoiher, his cletbes, one brought water and a bowl 
to wash his feet, another, a potshenl to sen™ bis feet 
When the excellent Boodb bad geated himfielff he washed 
his feet, and the prieata called him by name, the most exoel- 
ient Boodb. "Wben he hoard thein, be said, sarcastically, 
“Bo not call me Boodb; me whit know all law, by luy OAvn 
wisdom, and have come like all the Betodbs from ’ We^pa-iAa 
down to the present time, do not call me Boodh. Now, 
priests, listen; I have received the law of annibilatiou i I 
will instruct you.'’ lie then proceeded, “Wboc^'cr prac¬ 
tises abiding to my instructions, will, before long, ^ve 
the society of men, imd liccomc a prie-st; for the end of the 
attainajcnt of uiirividlcd law, ia nnnihilation. Now, hr your 
wisdom, keep this Ix^foTe yom Whereas you said formerly, 
' As to you, Gfludama, von are practislug rigid austeritits, 
and eating only a handful of nee; you T^fll never obuiin 
indnite wisdom, or exceed other good fieraons; yon go nlxiut 
only lo add to yom- clothes, you bave ripostatizcd; when 
can you obtain infinite wisdom ?' now, priests, 1 tbd not 
then practise fer the sake nf adding to my clothe^ n either 
bad I r™iatis:ed; hut J have come like all the other Boodbs 
from Iff-pa-tAii Until now, I understand, of my own wis¬ 
dom, the law of righteousness. PriesUs, listen, I Tvill preach 
the law,” When be bad thus spoken, the priests addressed 
him as before, Calling him the excellent Botjdh. When be 
had spoken to them three times not to call him thus, be 
raid, “ Priests, formerly, while I was praotising austcritiegL 
did you ever Lear me call inyKclf BckkIIi ?" And they said 
“Nay*” then, I can convince you that I am 

now Boodh/' They then listened to bis words, and in oon- 
Bequence fdlera-ards attained the highest state of 
Even at this time, one named Awm-rfy-nyu attained the ihst 
state of an Ar«ya. He then leccived them as his priests. 
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WLcn they had thus beard the law^ the Nat who vstehea 
over the eountry of Ba-ra^na-ihie, and jun¬ 

gle, cried ivitb a loud voice, “The law which has now been 
preached, is such aa no priest, Pong-na, The-yya, or Brah¬ 
man can lenchJ^ AVlien ho bad ihiia cried again and again, 
it was heard in the first Kat oountir, and the people in that 
countrv caught the words, and repeating them, were heard 
in the next Nat country, and so on, until the cry reached the 
Bralunan countries; and the whole ten tboneand systems 
trembled. The Boo^ then uttered to bimsclf these words: 
“ O priests, Awn-titi'rtytt lias received it.” In oonseouence 
of this remark, ho was cadled Art^a-ta lOooti^^-nya^ rinviog 
attained die law wliich is suitable to be believed, and having 
all doub't‘3 removed as to his being the real Booclh, and con- 
sidering it would be unsuitable to believe in any other, they 
said, “(> Boodli, vrc wish to become yfnir disciplesand he 
replied, “IMcate, come, the law worthy of being preached, 
’which ends ull misery, now keep and obey.'" Thus, on the 
full moon of July, the Kats and Ilmlminna who heard 
Ilia preaching, to the number of one hundred and eighty 
millions, received the law of ddivetanoe. On the first day 
nftcr the Ml moon, the priest d'ce-joa enteretl the finrt state 
<%{ an On the second day, priest On 

the third ^y, J/oAa-TinnH On the fourth, A-tha, On the 
fifth, the Betodh called them all ingethor, and preached the 
law of mutnbilitj'^; at the conclusion of litis preaching, they 
all attaintnl the highest state of an. Thus they all 

became hia pricati During this Hve days’ preaching, the 
rice that three rcecived was eaten by six. At this time, 
there were only sis BahandaSf including' Gamlamaj in all 
tlic world. 

In the country of JSh’rti-m-lAie, there waa then a rich 
num^s aoti, named yo-J^Oj 'who was very amiable. He had 
a Pyat-thad* for each of the seasons, m which ho enjoyed 
huiLself, Without any men about him, he enjoved hunkflf 
surrounded by female singers and dancers, and spent hia 
time in pleasure. While he was living in thia manner, 
ho fell asleep early one evening, imd hia attendants also fell 
asleep, Ligata were kept burning during the night He 
awoke first, and aocing one girl holding her harp under one 
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&nii, anotlier witli lier druin, and pUicrs scattered about in un- 
seetaly pcatunasT. he It suitable to mortify all tlis: 

pasKoaa of tho body;” n'bereupon he put on bis gilt sandals, 
and weal to the ditor of bis apaituioiit, and the Nats^ that 
uo one flhcmild prevent him, opeood the door, and be went 
out and cnoic to liie ^tc of tho town, w'herc tho Nats agaiu 
opODcd the and Le w'cnt on to J/a^oo^U'U^n jungle^ 
Very earl}^ m the morning of that night, the Boodh had 
arisen, and was w'oiking to and £ro In ibo veranda of the 
monastery. When be saw Ya-dta coming at a distance, ho 
dcBcendod, and remained in a place snitaUo for the Boodln 
Whoa approached the place, he uttered these words 

to himself: ^^Tfjese pusaions must be subdued.” The Boodh 
said to him, '^O Ya-thOj if this is the law of annihilation, it is 
mot suitable to rejocl it, or dislike it; 0 come listen, 

I will instruct you,” When Yu-iha heard this, he took off 
his sandals, wm very jo^iul, and having sliekoed* in a very 
respeetful innnuer, renudned listeulag. The Boodh then 
showed him the advantages of giving freely, of keeping 
the precepts, of leaving the society of meu aud becoming a 
priest; and Ya-dta, when he heard tlii% had a very pure mind, 
and was delighted with what bo hoard. When the Boondh 
saw- that he was pleased, he couttnued preaching other laws. 
When he had done preaching, to use n comparison, Th'CAq 
was like a white poso, just dyed with red and ydlow. He 
W'us oa free from the dust of the passions as a pure white 
poiid; and as that easily rcoeivcB ooloring, so he received the 
law, and arrived at the first slate of on ^Iree^. While he 
was thus listening to the hiw, his mother went to his Pyat- 
thad, and not hnding him, w'cnt to his hither, aud said, '^^My 
lord, our boh is gone; where la heP' The father imme¬ 
diately sent messengers to the four points of the compaaa, 
aud went himself to J/a-^niAi-icoon grove, in search of his 
son. On the way, discoveriug the tradkA of his gilt san- 
dala, the hither ibllowed them; and when Qaudama eaw 
him coming st a distance, he thought it would be well for 
him to prevent tho father from seeing hia son, who was near 
to him ; and he did so. The father approached Gaudama, 
and said, “My lord, have you acen Ya-l/ui?" Gaudama 
replied, “ Sit down, my friend; you shall sec yom son iu 
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this pUce,^ The fathoT^ himntig thbj Traa full of joy^ and 
having made obeLsanoCr doT^n, Gnadama then went 
on p wjuhm g to him; mid in the end he arrived at tho 
first state of no Aretyaj and receiving it with nil kia heart, 
jiftid, “O Boodh, this La indeed very good^ to use a oom' 
parisDD, it is liko the discovery of losL goods, or a traveller’^s 
finding his lost woy, or a blind personas receiving sight. I 
adhere to you, as my object of worship, and the priesta, 
From this day forward, as long ns I live, I deairo to oc con¬ 
sidered as your dietiple^^* This rich man ims the first laynyui 
who became his disciple. While Gaudama was pishing 
to Kim^ he oonaLdcred what ho saw andjieaid, and hia mind 
was free Ironi ehaoge, and he became fixed in the way to 
Ae^pian* At thia time, Ya thn had not yet put on the yellow 
doth, and Gaudama thought thus: ** Wlioever in the time 
of hearing the law, according to what ho sees and condderB, 
believcft, It is unsuitable for such an one to fall away and 
return to the pleasures of tha world; now Fa-iAa has heard 
and believed, and obtained the mind of a Ihhaiida, it will 
be uoauitable for him to return to the pleasures of sense; 
therefore, now is the time for me to permit his fiither to see 
him;” and he did so. When the father saw his son near 
him, he fluid, "My beloved son, your mother’s distress and 
crying is very great; return, anef give life to your mother.” 
Fa-tAa then fo^ed to Gaudama, to know what to do. Gan- 
dama then said to the father, “What do you think? As 
you have seen youiselfi so ^ a-tftn has seen the height of 
the law of righteousness; according os he haa seen and 
heard, he has believed, and is free firom worldly pleasures, 
and kaa escaped from tlio Inw of chan^; now, would it be 
proper for Ya-tint to return and mingle with the world as 
before?” The father replied, "My lord, it would be by 
no means fiuitablc; whatever advantage he has gained, let 
him keep; by whatever favor he has attained the mind 
of an Areeyfl,let him enjoy it, and hold it fast. O Boo^ 
this ^y, in order that I may obtain merit, come and receive 
my ricev with my son following you as priestand Gan- 
dATnf^ aGsentod by remaining aueuL When the rich man 
knew that Gandamn had accepted the mvitoiion, he arooe, 
and tumii^ three times to the right, he shekoed, and went 
his way, &)oti after hia departure, I'h-tfia said, " O Boodh, 
I desire to become a priest in your presence;” and he be- 
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came a piwsL Now tiiere wore eevcn priests ijj all tbe 
world. Early in tlie morning, Gaudama aroec, mid putting 
on bia priestly garmentSj took his rice-pot, and witb Yu-tiui 
as an attendant priest, went lo tiio house of the rich naan, 
and seated hunself in a plaoo provided When he had thus 
sat down, tbe mother of Fa-zAct, and his wife, ca.ni« and abe- 
koed very rcspectfullj to Gnndtuna. He tlien preached the 
law to them, and die)* arriyed near to the state of fbeodom 
from transmigration. I’hiia the law suitable to be received 
was believed oy these lay Bbtera, and ibey said, “We trust 
in yon aa our object of worahip, and we ahjo worahip the 
law and the prieste. From this day forward, conader ns as 
followers of the three objects of worship.” These two wo- 
men were tbe first female disciplfs he had in all the woriti 
At this time:, Fo-tA<th father, mother, and wife led Gaudamn 
and himself with food prepared by their own bands; and 
after they hiul done eating, GftUflanaa again preached tbe 
law to thein, and then rcturiiE^l to his place. Four young 
rich men, who had been the eoinpunbna of Ya-Oia^ hearing 
that he had shaved his bcatl, and put on the yellow cloth, 
thought thus, “ If > a iAa Las left the isodety of men and 
become a priest, then the law of tlic priests can not bo bad, 
and the state of a priest can not be mean.” Then they went 
to SCO him; and when thev arriveti, they sbekoed to him; 
whereupon be took them mto the presence of Gaudnma j to 
whom nainog shekoed, they sat down reverently. IVtAo 
then addressed Gaudamn, “Thcae four personB. when 1 was 
in the world, wert' my dear friends, whom I much loved; will 
YOU please to instruct them 7’^ Gaudamn then preached the 
law of giving, keeping the prcctjjts, etc.* and when they 
hemd, 5ieir minds became very gentle and quiet He then 
preached the law of righteousness; at tlie end of which, 
they attained the ftrat state of tm Ar^ya. These four then 
gaii, " O lioodi, we desire to become priesta in your prea- 
etioe*^ Ho tlien admitted them. Now there were eleven 
Ji^tandas in the world. 

In a village not for distant, there were fifty persona of tho 
game' rank ns Ya^dia, wntk w'hom he was acquainted, who 
heard that lie liad left aocidy and become a priest; and they 
thom^ht, ^‘If Fa-tAtt has left the society of men and become 
a priest, then nflithcr the law of the priests, nor the stato of 
a priest, can be mean;” and they came to ace Fo-i/io, who 
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t«k tbem to Gaudama, and said^ “ When 1 was in the ao- 
ciety of mcn^ theeo wexe mj acqnaintanoes; now will you 
please to instruct them.” GWdaitm then prcflched to tbetn 
as he had done to others, and at the conclusion they arrived 
at the same state: and^ before they removed from thGir 
places, they desired to become bis priests, aod be received 
them. Now there were si 3 cty*ono ^oAan^. 

Gaudama then called all his priests to^therj and said, 
“My beloved Bona, whatever net of worldly gratiGcation 
there is into which other men and pricata ninv have Iklled^ I 
have and you have escaped; now, my beloved son^ 

in Older to increase the bapplncss of multitudes of men, and 
also of Nata, go about and preachy and let no two go the 
same road. In your leaching^ preach the whole law, and 
let your conduct be pure. There are those who are under 
the induence of passion, and that because they have not 
heard the law. I also wiD go to tlic village of A.-nee-^tha’^vcij 
which ia nenj the grove of 

At that ttme, the exceeding vile JfaJt-Noi said, “ 0 priesta, 
whoevOTj_ Na^ or men, are entangled in the worldly uet of 
Kuse, it is Huitable they should remain so. I shall not libe* 
rate them from my kingdom.” Gaudjama replied, “O vou 
vile Ma/i'Nat/ whoever, Nata or men, arc entangled in’the 
nets of worldly sense, I free them; you^ A o^; are con¬ 
quered." ifart-AW replied, “Youpriefit, though you may 
fly in the dout^ you are not free; bv my nets I will still 
trouble you. You are not yet escapetf from my kingdom,” 
^udama replied, ** Ma/i-J'i'fti, the pleasurcB of seeing, hear* 
ing, amelljng, tasting, and feeling, these which arc plcaiiiug 
to men, I bav^e risen above: vou are conquered” At that 
time, MaJi-Xat, who is viler than the vilest, thought, “AhE 
the excellent Enoodh knows me;" and in the bitterness of 
hia nuud he even in tliat place disappeared. 

As the priests went about in the various villagcsi, whom* 
Boever they found, who T^dshed to bcoouio a priest, they 
brought to Guudama; and as ho saw that in this wav hui 
priests would become fatigued, as well as those who came 
f^m a distance for the sake of becoming priests^ he had this 
thought, It will be well for rue to give my priests power to 
iwcive mto the priesthood, in the villages where they travel, 
those who desire it," After this, in the oooJ of the evening, 
he arose from hia resting-place, and having called hi^ priests 
van m, ^ 
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together, iwidrcssed them thus: ** My beloved prieetn, while 
I ™ alone, I had this thought: * My priests, as they go a^ut 
from village to village, ana find those who desire the pnert- 
hooi bring them to me; but in this way my priests will 
become fatigued, and those who desire the priesthood will 
be disheartened; it will be well for me to emm)wer my 
priests to receive into the priesthood.’ ” Then he said to 
them, “The rules for admitting prie^ are the following: 
1. Cut off tlie hair and beard. 2. Put on the yellow cloth 
in proper mode. 8. Let them sheko to the feet of the priest 
in a squatting posture, with their hantls cloeed before their 
foreheads, and repeat. ‘1 worship the Boodh, the law, and 
the priests.’ My beloved Rahan^, I thus give you permis¬ 
sion to make priests.”* ^ ^ i .j 

At the end of Lent, Qaudama called his priest^ and said, 
“ My dear Rahanda», by treMuring in my mind wisdom, and 
by diligence, I have attained the unrivalled state of Ar^'hat- 
ta-poh.j T^ state I keep in view, or constantly before me. 
My dear priests, attain that which 1 have attain^ and keep 
it constantly before yon.” Then vile JI/aA-JVoi appeared, and 
addressed (^udama as he had done before, ana receiving 
the same answer, again disappeared- Gaudama then went 
to Uru-uxi'la grove. On his way, he turned from the 
road into the jungle, and sat down at the foot of a tree. 
While he remained there, thirty young princes, with their 
princesses, except one, (and ho h^ brought a harlot,) had 
TOcn enjoying themselves in the grove; and while they slept 
at night, the narlot stole their ornaments and treasure, and 
fled with them. While they were in search of her, they dis¬ 
covered Gaudama sitting under the tree. They approached, 
and inquired, “ My lon^ have you seen a woman jxiss this 
way?” He said to them, “Why are you in search of a 
woman?” They replied, “We are thirty persons, who with 
our wives came hither to enfoy ourselves; but one of our 
number brought a harlot; and while we slept, she stole onr 
treasure and fled; therefore wc are going through the woods 
in search of her.” He then said, “ Princes, is it best to 
seek that woman, or to seek yonreelves?” They replied. 


* Tlcre are eight onlm of prieet^ It vtmitl eeetn that Oaodatna firat 
gmra penniaaioa to admit to the lower order, aod afterwards to the higher, 

f lb rewarda of ooa who ha* attained the foorth etate of ao Aieeja. 
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“Of course, lonl, it ia beet to seek ourselves.” He then 
said, “If so, wait a little, and I will preach to you the law.” 
They replied, “Very well, lord, we will wait.’’ And ^cn 
he preached the law; at the end of which, some attained 
the lirst, some the second, and some the third, state of an 
A reeya. In a former state, these persons were drunkards; but 
having heard the Hoodh preach in that state, they reformed, 
and kept the five commands.* After Gaudama had done 
preaching to them, he proceeded to^ Uru-wa-la grove. There 
were then in that grove three hermits, brothers, named C/ru- 
Jint~iha~bu, S^a-da-ka KtU^tha-ixif and K(it-OM-h<L 

The first had five hundred disciples, the second had throe 
hundred, and the other, two hundred.^ Gaudama went to 
the monastery’ of the first, and said, ** Kai-Uia-ha, if you have 
no objections, I should like to remain in your cook*house 
for a night” Kai-Ota-ba replied, “ 1 have no objections; but 
the Sagu who w'atches my cook-house, is of j^rcat power, 
and his poison is quick and dreadful; he will probably 
trouble you; you must take care of yourself” Gaudama 
replied, “ Uc will not disturb me; I only ask your permi^ 
sion.” Kat (ha-ha said, “Very well, enjoy yourself as well 
as you can.” Gaudama then entered the cook-house, ^d 
having prepared a place with grass for sitting, sat down^in a 
cross-leggea posture, and began counting his beads. W hen 
the hfa/fa perceived him, his anger rose, and he sent 
a great smoke; whereupon Gaucloina thought “ It ^'dl be 
well for me to make this Xcuja feel my power, without 
doing him any injury.” He then caused a smoke in return. 
The Kaga not liking the same that he gave, then sent forth 
flame. Then Gaudama sent forth flame. The appairan<» 
of tlio cook-house was as if all in a bla7A\ The hermits 
then came around the cook-house, and said, “*^6 appe^ 
anco of this great priest is very beautiful; it is a pity he 
should bear Ae abuse of this Ao^.” Thus Gaudama spent 
the night In the momikig, he caught the ^aga without 
hurting hitn^ and put him in his rice-pot; and carrying him 
to Aat t/ta-ha. siutf “This is no other than your A"c^; I 
have overcome his power.” \Vhea K<jd-Oia-ha saw this, he 


• The firt dntie«, or comnuuMii. are: 1. TJ(b do Ufc. 1 Tuto 
otiier'o S. Cooifflit no adnlUrj. 4. Drink DOtbing ihot bUmdcimo. 
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tKought^ '* this pricRl haft great power j thLs cruel 

by trusting iu Uia own power, Llqs Icwt it, and yet 
ihtft priest ia tiul my equul.’^ llowever, he waa nleflaed with 
Gaaduiti^ And lukid to hiti^ ’M>o you stop wimua; I will 
ftwil you/* Thk ovorcoiuingthe woa the flret display 
of divine power e xercisud by tb i*f Boodh. Gatiduma ihetii took 
up his nhode not very dbitajit from KtU^ha^la^s monastery* 
While he remained there, quo night, past midaight, four 
Nats, nteuming a very bright appeanmee, so that the whole 
^ve was lighteii by it, came and flbekoed before Gaudama, 
In the morning, cntiie and said, very respectfully, 

*'Great priest, the time for eating hag arrived,' the ricfi is all 
ready; oome. Last night, fiast the midnight-watch, the 
grove WHS lii^ted as if with four great fipca { w hnt was the 
rewionof itP Gaiidama replied, “U was onlv four Xata 
who come to me, to listen to the law,” Then Aa^iAct-6a 
though^ jrfityt jionceses great power, if the Nats 

coma to hear him; but he w not a lioJianiL, aa I am/' After 
Gauduma htul eoten, be returned to the place of his abode. 
On another night, ibo Tht-^^ came, and put the whole 
grove in one olaxc of glory* In the morning, Xal-iha-ha 
came to iJnll him to ctcit, and'said, “ Who came tiight, to 
produce such an extraonlionry light?” Guudama replied, 
** It waa no other than the TAe-^ya l^iug, wishing to bear the 
law, who came to then thought os before. 

After lhl% one of the great Bmijiimiu cmne flown, nnd hia 
glory lighted tiie gnovo as before; in the morning, the same 
mo uirics and ims w em were repeatiKl. At this t ime, there was 
to bo a great tVstivml, or feast, to Kiit-tha^ and 

all the people of the kingdoroB of and were 

oo^g to bring offuripp, etc.; nnd Kai tfia-ba thought that, 
if no tbould invito Gaadnnui, he might make some display of 
bis power, and tlic people would leave him and fbUuwGuu- 
dnina; thcrc£>m be would not invito him. G Audama, know¬ 
ing the mind of bis host, went to the Northern islund, where 
he gathered bis rice, and came back to the shore of the 
Arm-wa-ital lake,^where ho ato his rioc, and spent lb© day* 
'Phe ^y uIUt, Aai-ttinAnt came ai usual to ask him to eiL 
and inquired, “Why were you not here ywterday? wo 
wonder^ you did not come, and have put "by a portion of 
the food for you.'' Gnodansa then aaid, - -Abt-tAa Ao did vou 
not havo thu thought: 'To-day 1 am going to have a great 
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fcrisl;, and the people of mid Mu-gn-da will bring me 

many prosenta and olthfinj^^ if ibia pH*st should make 
any "display of hia power^ iht' people will giire their offor^ 
in^ to niiiit and not to me; therefore the oUhringti to him 
will 1^ manVj lo me few; it will not hi- well for him tocOmn 
to-monow^? Now, Kai^itt-hti, knowing your mind, 1 w'ent 
to the Nortliero Uhind, and receiv'cd my noe> and then spent 
the day at A nO' wa-dat lake,” then thought, '' He 

must te wiar^ to know my thought; but ho is not a MjAundh, 
as I am." Gaudama, nlwr eating his rioe^ rtrinainLil as be* 
fore. After this, Gamlama’s yellow doth having become 
dirty^ bt desired to wash it, and looked aboni for a plaM, 
The Thf^rja king, knowing bis wishca, came down and dag 
with hi« own hmnis a fonr-comcred tank, and BJiicl, *‘0 
Boodh, wxiflh your clothes in tliia tank" He next thought, 
’What shall 1 mb h opon?" Thu 7'he^ga king tlicn 
ploceil nenr him a large flat stout?, and aaitl, *" O Boooh, rub 
your cloth upon this stone." lie then desimd a place to 
tong it for diyiiig; and when the Neh who walencd the 
trees, knew his widies, he bent down the limb of a Yay-hi-dat 
tree, and said, Boodh, hang your cloth upon this limb,’’ 
He thun diougbttbat ho wonla spread it out, when the The- 
gga placed another flat stone, and said, ^ t> Boodh, spn^ 
your cloth upon this slonc.^^ The nest morning, when iia(- 
iTiada mvitea him as usual to cat, bo sakl, “flreal Ra/mnda^ 
formerly, there was no timk in this place, neither wtm there 
this grsAL fltonc, but now they' ore here; w ho dug this tank? 
and who plao^ this stone? Formerly, this 
limb was not bent down w it is now, wliat is the cauM of 
this?” Gandama ivplicd, “ 1 had a dirty ololb 

which 1 wished to wa^h, and the T'/^e-^yo, knowing niT 
wishes, dog the tank and placwl the stone, and aaid, "0 
Boodh, waj<h your cloth in thui ttuik, and nth it on Uiia 
atone.' When I was thinking where I should hjuig ioy 
cloth, the Nat of the trees bent down the limb, and Niid, 
*0 Bo^h. hang your cloth on this limW Afterwards, 
when 1 wished to spread it out, the ^d, ‘O 

Boodh, spread tout cloth on ihLa atone.’ ” When Kdi-tha-ba 
beard this, bo thought, Well, well, tliia /SriAanfA* mnst be 
great, if the The-gya oomea and aids him in anudl mattcra; 
but, though he is. gtoat, he ia not so great aa I onx" The 
next day, bo camo to call Gaudama as usnal, and Gaudaraa 
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said to him, “ Do you go, and I will come.” When Kat-tha-ha 
was ^ne, he went to the North end of the island, and hav> 
ing jj^ucked a fruit from the Hi-hn-tha-bya tree, he retomed, 
and took his seat in the refectory, before Kat-tiia-ba arrived. 
When he came and saw Gaudama already there, he said, 
**Rahanda, by what road did you come? I came first, and you 
were to come after me; how is it that you arriv^ first ?” 
Gaudama replied, *' Kat-tha-ha^ after you left, I went and 
plucked this fruit, and came and waited for you. This fruit 
18 full of fragrance and beauty, and is delicious to the taste. 
If you have a desire for it, take it” Kat-tha-ba said, Great 
Rahanda, it would not be suitable for me to eat it, it is for the 
petit HiUianda^ therefore please to eat it youiselfi” When 
he hod said this, he considered, **IILs power must be very 
great, to go to the end of the island, pluck this fruit, and 
return before 1 came; but yet he is not a great Rahnndn like 
me.” The next morning, when he came to call Gaudama, 
as usual, the latter said, Do you go, I will uome.” lie then 
went to the head of the island, plucked a Mainjo fruit, and 
arrived first at the refectory, ns wfore. For several morn¬ 
ings in succession, Gaudama w'cnt and gathered fruit in this 
manner. AfterwartU, ho went to Ta-\ca-dcing-tha Nat coun¬ 
try, and brought a lily, and was at the refectory before his 
host. Kai'OioAta then thought, “ This is wonderful; he has 
l>een to Nat country, gathered this flower, and arrived be¬ 
fore me; however, he is not so gwat a Rahanda as 1 am.” 
At another time, as Kat-dia-ba was splitting wood, he found 
a stick which he could not master, and he thought, will 
gel the RaJianda to do it by his power;” so he asked Gaudama 
to split the wood. Gaudama Uien took the axe, and with one 
stroKc split five hundred sticks. Then Kat^Uta-ba thought, 
“His jxiwer is really wonderful, but he is not equm to 
me.” When Kat^tha-ha wished to kindle his fire, he could 
not make it bum. He then thought, I will ask the Raiuinda 
to try.” When he askc<l Gaudama, he immediately set the 
five hundred sticks in a blaze. Then tliere was t^ much 
fire, and as Kat^thaAta could not put it out, he asked aid of 
Gaudama, w'ho instantly quenened it; when Kat-tha-ha 
thought as before, “ Though he is great, I am greater.” In 
the cold season, at night-f^ these three Kat-tha-ha* were in 
the habit of bathing in the river Xa-ym-za-ya. One even¬ 
ing, when they had ocen bathing, Gaudama made five hun- 
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dred chafing-diabea, and they warmed therarolvca by the 
fire: they aU acknowledged bis great power, but the great 
Kat-tha^ still thought himself the ^tcr pnest Soon after 
this as they were at their monasteries, there suddenly came 
no a great 1^: the ground was overflowed with water, ex¬ 
orat wlrere Gaudama was, and there the ground was not 
wet Ho drove back the water for some SPJJ*' 
walked on i^ the dust arose. 

thought, “Do not let the great pnest be droym^, called 
a b^t, and taking a great number of men with him wc^ 
out after Gaudama. When he drew near, rad saw him 
walking to and fto, with the dust dnving before him, be 
called out, “ Groat Hahantla, is that you ?” Gaudwnn 
“ It is even I,” and then ascended into the air, and de8<»nded 
into Kat‘t}ka-ba*s boat; rad stdl thought of him¬ 

self as before. Gaudama then thought this; This 
tha-ha thinlw himself a liahanda, and that no “ J® 
equal; he has thought, ‘This gr^t priest bu^t he 

u not equal to roe,^ for a long 
now t<nnghten him thorougUy, rad he said, 
you are not a Raiianda; you have not attmned the s^ of 
an ^rwya, neither do you practise the duties of an 
Whee^ had said thw, KaUthadM his head^thc 

feet of Gaudama, rad said, “0 Boodh I desire to become 
a priest under you.” Gaudama replied, \ ou are 
tether of five hundred disciples, first go and ask 
of them; see what they will think of it, and do as they dfr 
gir^” When he had thus smd, Kal-tiia-ha went to his 
monastery, and said to his discinles^ “1 desire ^ J>^“S 
the disciple of the great pnest, what do 
They replied, “O teacher, we have been a long ume with 
you,' ana very much love you; if ^u go and 
priMt, we shall all ra with yom” ^hus ^ 

their mats, and all tkeir utensils which belonged to them 
as priestTantl into the nver. 

to Eaudama, rad bowing at ^ Boodh, we 

desire to become your (fisciples. Ho gave 
Sion. When Nada^ka Kat-thadxi saw the utensils of bw 
brother rad his followers floating on the water, he thourt^ 
“ I hope no evil has befallen my brother, ’ rad immediately 
sent off some of his followers to see what it merat, ana 
soon followed with the remainder, to where his brother was, 
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and aaicl^ ** My brother, in doinc this, do you do well 7” 
His brother replied, “I do well” VHien he heard this, 
Ka-da-ka and his followers threw their vessels into the river, 
and proetratinjg themselves before Gaudoma, said, “O 
Boodo, we desire to become priests in your presence,” and 
he granted permission. When Ga-va KcU-Uiadta saw the 
thinw floating on the water, he thought, “ I hope no evil has 
befallen my brothers,” and immediately set out with his two 
hundred followers, to see what was the matter. When ho 
arrived, he inquired of his elder brother whether he was 
doing right, who replied, “ It is very well.” When he heard 
this, he and his followers threw their things into the river, 
and prostrating themselves before Gaudama, made the re- 

S uest to become his priests, and were admitted. Thus they 
11 became priests to the Boodh. When Gaudama willed 
that the wc^ of JCai-dut-ha should not split, it did not; and 
when he willed that it should split, it parted into live hun¬ 
dred nieces; and w'hen ho willed that they should not burn, 
they did not; and when he willed that *lb«y should, they 
did burn. When he willed the cliaflng-dishcs, they appear¬ 
ed. He had to n^e three thousand five hundred ana six¬ 
teen displays of his power, before those priests would believe. 

When Gaudama had enjoyed himselr as long as he desired 
in the Cm tea la grove, ho left with hU one thousand fol¬ 
lowers, and went to tlie vilWo of Ga-ya-thee-tha^ and there re¬ 
mained for a time. This village, being near the river Ga^ya, 
and because it was near a mountain with a large rock 
shaped like an clcplmnt’s head, received the name of (?a- 
ya-Uu^-Aa, ITiis rock w^as so la^ that the one thousand 
priests could sit upon it. While they remained at this 
village, Gaudama cmled all his priests together, and address¬ 
ed them thus: “ O priests, the three states of change are like 
a burning fire. ^ If w*e ask, what law of change burns, we 
answer, that it is vision. Whatever is visible, burns. And 
whatever is visible to tlie mind’s eye, burns. UTiatever we 
see by the eyes of the body, or mind, what we consider 
pleasurable, is only misery; and that misery burns. If we 
ask again, the fires of lust, of anger, and of ignorance, 
bum. The fires of existence, of old age, of anxiety, of 
death, bum. Whatever comes to us through the ears of 
the body, or mind, buma Wlmtever we hear of pleasure 
or of pam, is only miserable; and this miserj’ bums. Weep- 
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mg, and sigliing,. and distras of mmd^ biuns. All that 
ootncs thu (ensc of sTnclling, only tflnda to mifwry, and 
bums. All that comes by th« pltaisant, or dlMgiwa* 
bio, only ends in pJUUt and that jwim burnfl. ^Miatovor 
cotuoa fiy the aense of feeling or loucb, bumi. \\ e ora 
burned fiv pride; whatever we experience, whether pkofii^ 
able or minful, in ooBBequenoe of our pride, oiilv ends in 
v misery. O pricsiS, those w'ho hear niul understand the law 
^ wlueb I preach, und are diasitisfied with what they hew 
and see, end the plensures of bcdso, ore free from jiossioii, 
and have Attained the state of an Areeya, imn are tio 
subject to traesmigratiou. They have no more now! of the 
sixteen, lawa, for they are above tlicin.” When ho bud thnii 
pnioched to tiiia one tbousaud, they were freed from trfiiiA' 
migrutton. 

When the moat exoelleut Boodli had enjoyed bim^f as 
long as ho desired iu (rti'ya^cf-tha, ho went wdlh bis one 
thousand priests to country, complying ^th n ^ 

quest of its Ifiug Prinff-mn-thci'^^ made licfon: too Boodh w- 
came perfectetL When he arrived mar the country, be hdJt- 
cd in a grove of pnlm trees, and took hia scat under a tree cov¬ 
ered with tbickdeuve*. The king henrd that priest Gauda- 
had arrived at the palm-grove, Thus the Cum of (jau- 
dama was spread ahro^ and the pcoplo Buid, " The prjeal 
OauiUma understands all that is in this vrorld, and mthe Nat 
and Btubmau ooimtriea; he underataTitiB the beg^niug, mid' 
die, and end of Thaetd/Of* and can preach h; and coiidnot 
is as pure as a new wliitc sbelh This priest, ho is no Pull^^ 
fioodne:*! that, if we enu get uvea a sight of him, it wul t» 
of some advantage to us.” The king called toge^ h» 
ofheem and soldiers to the number of one^ hunilred and 
twenty thousand men, and went forth to visit the pne^ 
When he arrived before him, he ahekoyd, and renimn^ m 
a suitable place, and liia IbllowcT^ with Poug'DAS, Brah'- 
mans, and rich muD, reinftined before the priest in a prortral^ 
ahekoing posture, Sotiie of ihein, having convereed^iih 
the priest, mid heard things worthy to be remembered jw 
long AS thev lived, took auitable places. Others sat wi« 
thciT bauda to their foreheads. UtherSi in a manner anit- 
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able to tbeir nmk. Somot remauieci quite silent At tliis 
time^ tbe one hundi^d and twenty tboueapid men thna 
thought “Ihjcs tlic en'flt priest practise virtue in the pTcs- 
cnoe of Kairt/id-ha ^} or does the latter practise 

under the great priest?" As Gaudarna knew their thoughts, 
he addressed JiaMlifi-tta thus; " Yon who lived in. {Jru-ira^faj 
being a teacher of who had become lean by their 

austerities, irlujt have yon discovered that caused yon to 
give up your aoeustomed sacrifices? I a&k you the reason 
of thi?." A'(/^^Aa-^£^ replied, "O Boodh, of great glory 
in countenance and id voice^ I hare practised in the way of 
taste, and woincn, and all the pleaeurcB of sense^ and found 
all to be like tilth; therefore I havo ceased to take deUght in 
making either little or great offcritigp, or sacriflccfl/’ When 
be had thus replied,. Gaudama again inquired^ “If you have 
ceased to enjoy yourself in that which 13 beautiful,'^ pleasnnt 
to the cars, or to the taste, niid hi the gmlification of the 
Mnses, in what country of men or Nats does your mind enjoy 
itself? Answer me thi?." AhMittAa replied, " O Boodh of 
great gloij, whatever state is peaceful, and from a body, 
fretn paasion, and from fear, and where one is freed from mat¬ 
ter, where birth, old age^ or death, is not, and there is freedom 
from tnuismignitioii, this is the only desirable state. That 
state I see, aod in that 1 enjt^ myself; therefore I have no 
pleasure in great or small offeriiijia " When he had thus 
answered, he arose, and having adjuBted his outer cloth, ap¬ 
proached Gnudama, and proetniting himself at Lis feet, sufd 
thus: “O Boodh, the Most Eicellcht is teacher; att to me, 1 
am a disciple," This he repeated thrice, and the one hundred 
and twenty thousand knew' that he was praciiBuig virtue in 
the presence of the great; priest, Gaudama, knowing their 
thouj^fats, then preached to them the standing laws, which 
consist of giving to the priesti!, becoming priests, and prac- 
tising the five Commands, These arc always preached. At 
that time, the befirts of the audience were melted, and they 
went forth after Gaudama in love; and Gien he preached 
lha law wortiiy of bringing forth fruit. These laws are the 
four great laws. As he concluded preaching thea»e laws, 
the jKojAe were like a pure white pasa, which hail b^n 
dipped m an excellent dye; the king and one hundred and 
ten thoiieand of hk followera attaint the first state of an. 
Arwyo, and the remsuning ten thousand became laymen 
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who flupport religionH AVheu tt great multitiiJe: of tlie 
people of Ma-ga-da couatrVj together with their king, had 
obtained the Ar&i/ti state, the king addressed Gaudaina thus: 
“O Boodlij fijrmerly, when I was heir to the Uitonet t had 
five desires; these desires arc now fulfilled. The first waSj 
that i might receive the crown; the second, that the most 
excellent IlnCKKih mij'bt come to my country; the thinJ, that 
I might have the pnviloge of worshipping him; the fornih, 
that I might hear tdm preach the law; the iiflhj (hat 1 might 
understaud the law ’whau 1 heard it preached. The law 
which the Boodk has preached, is very, very excellent* It 
is like turning a pot that has b«ii bottom upward, or like a 
lost man w'ho uas found the road. I worship the Boodh, the 
law, and the priests; from this day forward, to the end 
of life, consider me os your disciple. To-morrow', together 
with your pricsia, please to eat mV rioe.^' Gaudamn con- 
eented, bv remaining silent ^Then the king sawr that he 
had consented, he aroseT and turning to the right around 
Guudamo, neitimed. to his j^ialace, the night had 

passed, the king arose early an the luorning, and enusod all 
manner of good eatables to ho prepared, and then he sent 
to Gaudama, and said, “The food is ready, please to come 
and eatu'^ That moruiug, Gaudama aroee, dre^ed, took hia 
rice-pot, and with hU one ihonsaiid piiestis enter^ the city. 
At the time he entered, the king, assuming the ap 

pearanoe of a young man, walked at the head of the priests, 
singing, 

^ Gcall« of beut, ftcc ptuudua, 

Uko the purest geld ui u^peAnnaco, die cuvUmt Boodk 

Wilh bite ofut lliaciMlid ptuMM, T»1jd wenj fomrtriy RgM, 

Eaten KiW^r-jnnSnniliy. 

t'rwd frtnu tmwDJlignitiDQ, 

He enlctsi, irtth hii aae ibouidnd pricEla, Fo-rrf'ur* country “ 

Thus thrice amging, he followed Gaudama. When the 
people flaw him, they said, “This young man is veiy hand' 
some and of a lovely appeonmee; whosio son can no be 
which when the The^a heard, he anstvered, *' O people, 
to the most excellent Boodh, who is full of wisdom, oi an 
tmwavering mind, who has overcome the paflaions, who js 
all gsntleuesa, Tvho is free from all worldly desires, who is 
worthy to receive tlie homage of meo and Nats, who 
preaches the most excellent law—to this excellent Boodh I 
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tan a sen'ant"’ When Gaudama arrived at the palace, he 
took hia aeat in a suitable place pro\'idcd for him. The 
king waited upon Gaudama and hia one thousand priests in 
perron; and when they had finished eating, and Gaudama 
Cid put his rice-pot on one side, the king took his place 
in a ahekoing posture, before him. The king then thought 
in his mind, “Where will it be suitable for the Boodh to re¬ 
main ? A place not very far from the city, nor very near to 
it, w'hcre there is much going and coming, where those desir¬ 
ing to sec him can easily find him, where there will not be 
too much noise in the day, and where it will not be too still at 
night, where there will lie freedom from the vapor and bustle 
of lien going and coming, where those who desire solitude 
can have it—such a place will be suitable for Gaudama to 
reside in. My garden of Wa-la-woon is neither too far fix>m 
the city nor too near, the road to it is good, and those who 
wish to see him can easily find him, it is neither too noisy in 
the ity nor too still at night, it is frw from the bustle of 
men, and a fit place for those who desire solitude. It will 
be well for me to make an offering of this garden to Oau- 
dama and his priests,” When he had thus thought, ho 
t<x>k the golden pitcher, and said, “ I give the 11 a-Ta-iroon 
garden to Gaudama and his prie^” and the oflering was 
accepted. After Gaudama had preached the law, he 1^ 
the palace. Soon after, he called his disciples, and said, 
“ Mv beloved priests, 1 give you permission to become the 
hea^ of other priests, and to receive offerings.*’ 

In there was a false priest named Theing-zettf 

' who had two hundred and fifty follow'ers. Among them 
were Tha‘T€^polct4a’ra and MauK-a-km. These two persons, 
before they occame his priests, had other n a m es, and had 
each five liundred disciples. Haring gone upon the moun¬ 
tain, to have a view of the multitude who were around 
them, when they saw the crowd, they reflected, “Before 
one hundred years pass away, all these jieoplo will have 
fidlen into the jaws of death.” After their audience bad 
retiT^, they conversed together, and, because they had ex¬ 
traordinary* desires, they brought death before them, and 
conversed about it thus: “ If there is a part that dies, there 
must be a part that does not die. Now, we will seek for a 
law that teaches about the pert that docs not die.” They 
then called their attendants, and went and became priests 
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to Themq uee, WTien they had been two or three davs with 
him, and did not find what they 

“Teacher, is there nothing more than this? Is there no 
law which has substance?” and the teacher said, [here w 
none ” These words they had to hear, 1 hey then thought, 
“In what is taught here’thcre is no substanc^ and they 
agreed to look f^her; and the one who found it hrsi was 
to make it known to the other. At this time, one of Gau- 
daraa’s priests named A-tha^ having arusen m the moro- 
ing, and dressed himself, took hw ncc-po^ and going wi^ 
a very lovely appearance, observing all the roles r^uired 
Sf pJLus the city. At .h« Ume, 

saw him going into the city, and he thought, K there is 
any person in this world worthy to receive homage, ^d 
who Vas attained Ar-a./.a/-ta./xA,* this must be one. I 
follow him, and inquire who is his teacher, and what law 
he listens to. It will not be well for me to ask him “ow, as 
he is after his rice; 1 will keep my eye upon ^d follow 
him ” When A-tha-tee had received his nee and come out 
of the city, he stopped and rested himself against the walk 
Tha-rt-pMce-ta-ra then approached the pl^ where he was, 
and madTobeisanoe. When had eaten his noe 

and washed his hands, they ente^ mto wnvei^bom 
Having heard most suitable and joyful woi^ from h^, he 
said, “O priest, your gravity is extraordiniuys andve^ 
admirable, and vour appearance is very pure. O pnest, m 
whom do you trust? who is your teacher f wd what law do 
you foUow?” replied, “There is the exigent 

^h, who is of the rac^lhis per^n is ^ 

teacher, the law he pre^hes I follow. He then 
“ And what is the doctrine of your teacher ? and how do«» 
he preach?” replied, “I ^ but a 

can give you only a little, but, according to mv ability, I aoll 
pr«Sh to you.” Tha-Tt-pokt-tatn beg^ ^ 

then said, “The laws that yhat the b^y is 

composed oi; and how to keep it under, 

Tha^r^Ppoke-bx-n heard this, he became ^ from the di^ 
of passi^ and the filth of worldly desires, and i«»v^ 
iho^^^om of a Thawta-jxm, even before the pnest ^ 
done speaking; and be said, “ WhUe I have been going 
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about^ seeking this law of annihilation, these priests have 
attained it; what I have, for innnmerable been seek¬ 
ing, they have attained.” When he had said this, he arose 
and went to J/atdr-n-ihn, who, seeing him coming at a dis¬ 
tance, said, “ Priest, your gra^dlv is very admirable, your 
fiice is glorious lUcc a ripe ^alm-fiiiit. O jpriest, how is it? 
have you found the law of annihilation r and he replied, 
“O priest, I have found it.” He then inquired, “How 
did vo't dud it?” and was informed. When Jlauk-a-ian 
hearil this, he also became a Thau-ta-pon. Mank-a-lan then 
said, “ TJM-rc'pokt-ta-ra, let us go to the Boodh, we will 
have no other teacher beside him.” Tha-re-poke-ta^ re¬ 
plied, “These two hundred and fifty disciples are looking 
up to us, and are here with Theing-zee. Let us tell them of 
our purpose, and see what they will think of it; and as they 
say, let us do.” Then they went to their discipl^ and said, 
“6 priests, we are going to the Boodh, he is our only 
teacher.” When the priests heard this, they said, “ We 
trust in you; if you go and become priests to the great 
Boodh, we shall follow you.” They then went to Theiug- 
we, and said, “ We are ^ing to the'Boodh, he is to be our 
teacher,” and he replied, “ Priests, such a step will not be 
at all suitable, do not go; we three will be equal in teaching 
our disciples.” They then again asked permission to leave, 
and he again rcihsed to let them go; tnen they asked the 
third time, and were refused; then they called, their two 
hundred and fifty disciples, and went to Wa-la-woon monas¬ 
tery. This TiitxnQ'Ve died even where ho was, vomiting 
hot blood from his mouth. 

When Gaudama saw these two teachers and their follow¬ 
ers coming, he called all his priests together, and said, 
“ Beloved priests, these two friends who arc coming, will be 
my most excellent and zealous disciples; they have wis¬ 
dom in understanding deep things, they have in their minds 
the unrivalled wisdom of annihilation.” They then ap¬ 
proached the Boodh, and having shekoed with their hca^ 
to his feet, addressed him thus: “ O Boodh of great glory, 
we desire to become priests in your presence;” and he gave 
them permission, saying, “ Priest^ come and practise those 
virtues which will put an end to misery.” When he had thus 
said, they became priests having the appearance of those 
who had passed sixty Lenta, like old men in dignity; and 



tbeir two Imntlffid atid fifty followers al^ hemne pnesis. 
^Yhela they hiwi been priests ecTeii da Mau l^ ian became 
a Bakanih, ajid in iifteen days, Tha-nfok^ia^ra. AJIct 
thH most of the people of the first in the conotry be¬ 
came priests in the presence of Gautlainfl- Some, 
said ‘‘Thin priest Gaudoma is atnviog to destroy tbc nice 
of men. by making all priests, maJnng widoi^, and 
thus prevetiting the birth of children* He has ju^ now 
made priests of the i^-ith iheir one thonsand tolbwer^ 
the disciples of Thrin^^^, and the most resj^ble m the 
oounm^" Thus they ridiculed and mocked, through the 
oountiV' In their tannta, they used the aimile, Ih^ 

great priest holds Va^^-ffro country, Ube a gr^t^wpen 
enclos^ by five mountains. The dtsci]>l^ of 
have comer who noset nill comc?^" ^bea the priests het^ 
the reviling of the people, they told it to Gaudaiim, ^^'ho said 
These words will not last long. In seven fb*jMhey 
aU be quiet and we shall hear no more of it. This bemg 
the case, whenet^r you hear any one rcinling, ^ply ^ 
lows: ' Truly, of whnt profit vdll it be to feci malice towar^ 
the great Gaudanm, who ia making eiertion to extend the 
law of righteousnci^s?” After thia, when the people 
viled, the priests ropUed as he hod mstnittod them. V 
the liople heard w4t the priests $uid, they were convicted 
and^d, “Thb priest who ia of the AAa-^«-tren race of 
kinca, will not l^e likely to do any thing which is contrary 
to the law;'* and so, in seven days, the revilmg ceaacxL 
^Vhile Chiudainn remained in U-h-ia-teoen monaatery, his 
father, who Imd been listening to reports of his son. from 
the time of his going into ihc jungle, had hei^ of hia aix 
Tears’ labor, that he had become Boodb, and was noiv m 
"(Ya-ia-twJOJi monoaterv. He called one of his noblemen, and 
said “ My friend, take one thousand men. go to the country 
of Fa 30 ^, and tell my son that I have become old, jmd 
derire to see him before I die. It has been n great while 
since I isaw h W’ The nobleman replied, 0 king, I wiU 
ffo/* Having called his one thousand attendants, he 
to Qaudama, whom he found sitting in the midst of bis dis- 
dplee, preaching* The nobleman thought t^t be would 
wait until he was ilone, before ho made ^own his errand, ana 
remained outride of the people, Usteiilng_ to the preanJm^ 
TV bile he thus listened, he and his one thousand followers 
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obtfliniMl and asked permission to become 

pneatfl, (Taudtnmi stretebed out bis hand towards thenL and 
they aU became pnesis ha\-ing the appeamnea of kavine 
passed sistT I^nta, Fmm this time, tbev foj?rqt tbc erraad 
on which they came, and did not teliGaudamn, The Irine 
a^r waiting rarae time, and hearing nothing of tbeim cdj! 
ed anolber noblemnii undone thousand nmn, and sent them 
on the same errand They, like the fomierone thousand 
hea^ him oreocb, arrived nt the atime state, and foftrot 
their ernmd The king then wnt seven other noblenrem 
one af^r the other, each with one thoiisiind attendants, who 
nil amvod at the same state, and foigot for what they were 

As the king beard nothing from his eon, and he did not 
come, he thought, “Even among ail mv subjeets, there is 
not one who has any regard for me, and who will bring me 
news of mv son j what ahaJl I do r He then considered hi$ 
oaoers and noblemen, and thought of A^a luth^ijn, a noble* 
man who svaa bora at the same rooment that hia son was, "He 
IS able to accomplish whatever he undertakes, and more 
than that, is acouainted with mj son; they were playmates " 
Ho then ^lled him, and said, "Having a great efesfre to see 
my son, I have sent nine thousand men, and nine noblo- 
men, to bnng me inteUigenoe of him, and not one W re¬ 
turned or given me any infomatioii, 1 cannot tell when I 
may die, and am veiy desirous to sec my son before I die^ 
can von ^ my son, and abow him to 

\ to become a priest, I can 

do It. The king then emd, " Whkbcr you becomo a priest 
or not, do show me my son.*^ Aa^lu-da^rja, bearing the 
kingfl message, then went to Ya-m-ffro country, and sts in 
fonner cases, Gaudama was in the midst of hie diaejpW 

e rcachmg. He remained outside, listening, and he and ail 
IS attendauts beenme HdJitindaSr 

When Gandatnu first became Boodh, he spent his first 
in rtovc. After Lent was over, he went 

r fhe remained three months, untfi the 

£a(^AM and their followers became his disciples; and on 
the tall moon of Febreiuy. attended by his disciples, be came 
to i a-Bi-gn, wd had now remained there two months. Thus 
months bad pass^ since he left .Sh-ni-iui-tfie!, When 
Ka-lu^-ya amved, the cold season was parod, and when h“ 





hnd been wilb G'audanaa seven or eigbt davii, on tlie full 
moon of Slarebt be addressed him tkufi: “l^be cold season 
ia now passed, die ^varm season hug arrived* The people 
kave taien thdr n<Xj and gone to their proper places. The 
earth ia now covered with green gnuji>. The forests are now 
in full bloorou The road is now gtxxl for tiaveUing, All the 
varictica of dowering trees are lu blosaoni, and die Ihitt trees 
are covered with fruit. Tlio time for the singing of birds 
and peacocks is come. It is not very cold, aeltner U it verr 
warm. The road is in beautiful order for going forward."^^ 
Tbua, bj fair speech^ be invited Gaudama to visit bis race 
and friends in Aap-pe-ktruwiL At th,at time, Gaudama said, 
^*What ia this? What means the speech of ?” 

He replied, “O Gaudama, your father, king Thokt^u* 
dfi-fia, bsis a desire to see you. Will you in mercT go and 
preach the law to your royal When he bad thus 

rie<^ueated> Gaudamn oonsenied, and said, “1 will go, let the 
pnests know it, and let every thing be made rcady.^' Ka-Iu- 
da-ya then informed the pripsta. Being attended by ten 
thousand }>eople from and ten thousand from 

Ya-za-yro, be left for the resilience of his father, seven hun* 
dred and twenty miles distant; and that they might not 
travel too fiiat, they went only twelve miles a day. AV 
iu-da-ya, aa Gauduma set out on the journev, flew throach 
the air, ond came into the preaeni^ of the king. When the 
king saw him, he was very joyful, and caused him to be 
aeaied in the most honorable place, and ordered bis lice’pot 
to be filled with food from the royal table. He then informed 
the king of all the eircumatances of his journey. The king 
said, **Sit down and eat,’’' to which iCadu-da-ya replied, ^'T 
will cat with Gaudamn.'' The king inquired where bo was, 
and was told, "Gaucinrna, attended oy twenty thousand, will 
soon oome,“ The kiug, when he heard this, was e;:cceed- 
inglj over-joved, and begged he would cat the rice, saying, 
"From this iJny, ujitil my eon arrivcR, do ever? day ent rice 
from the palace f and he conscnhtd to do so. Then^ho king, 
ordering the rice-pot to be cleaned with perfumed water, and 
hlled mth the choicest food, dtsired to pre^iit , 

it to Ills flon; w'ho took the rice-pot, nnd, in ibe presence of 
all the people, ascended into the air, and bore it to Gaudama. 
In this manner he every day carried food from the palace to 
Gaudama. Thus, during tbe wbolo journey, bo cat rice iiom 
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the palace, and the kin^ heaid of his projTrcss. In conBe- 
queocie of Ka-lu-da-^’^ fair words, the people ^’i'ctb much m 
love with Gaudaniit, even before they seen hiTn, On that 
account, Gnndama tnado him a chief^ or ono of the ftrat 
prlo^ find fittiii, ** Ka4u-da-j^ among the priests, has caused 
much good will to flow from the supporters of the priests; 
therefore lot him be greaL” The *iiha-^'-wen moe then con¬ 
sulted as to the best place for Gnudoiun to stop in, and rec¬ 
ommended the iVVyrTari-do grove, as a fine place for enjoy¬ 
ment. Howc^'or, thej bad all tlie groves dcar^ and the 
rtoda prepared, adorned with dowers; and the hoys and 
mrla^ with flowers in their hands, went forth to meet Gan- 
danuL After them, the young princes and princesses, and 
then tho people, holding perftmicTy and flowers in their 
bands, went to the CTOve, where they fount] Gau- 

daina seated in the midst of his twenty tboumnd pricsta, 
The Shii^jn*u!tn princes, being very proud, said, *^This 
prinoo Theik'dai la only our nephew, he is much younger 
than we are, he is only as our eon, or grandsonand they 
told the young princes and princesses, forward and 

sheko to him, and w'e will take our pkeea in the rear of yon.” 
AVhen Gaudama saw that the old princes were not going to 
eheko to him, he thought thuii, They are not going to aheko 
to me. I will even now iimke them sheko.” lie then ascend¬ 
ed into the air, and sliowcrcd down upon their beads a white 
kind of Mango, like dust in api>earaiico; he also caused the 
appearance of fire and water mixed. When the king saw 
these wondarfol manifestations of his power, be aiid, “O 
Gaudama, on the day when you was bom and presented to 
the sage, I enw the a oudera, and ghekoed; when I saw tho 
wondeifiiil shadow of the tree, I ahekoed again; 

now, seeing these wonders, I sheko to you; this is the third 
time.” when the othcra saw the king sheko, they could re¬ 
frain no longer, and they all shefcoed to him. When Gauda- 
nm had caused them all to sheko, he deseended, and took 
hk Be&u The royal race were then all assembled, and filled 
with Joy, Gaudama then caused the PaMk kara-tPut :ha rain 
which vras of a retl color. Those whom he desired to hav'o 
wet, it fell upon, while others were untouched by the least 
drop. When the nrinces saw this, they add, '' Truly this k 
extraordinary such as wo never saw before” Gatidaroa 
then said, "This is not the only time this ram has fallen 


upoD our race,” and be told of a time in a former state, wben 
the same bad Impjieuecl,. They all listened ver>' respectfally 
until he had endeti, ^vboTi they arose, sliekoed!, and depart 
ed< Among all the prlnet^ and noblemen, not one thought 
to ask him to out rieo. On the next morning, the moat 
exeeilent Gnudania and his piiceta took their ricc-pota, and 
went into the city to retjeive tice; when not a persoa gave 
them an}'", or even ottered to take their rioe-jxjts. Oau- 
diunu sttXHl upon the sill of the city-gate, and considered, 
“ i>id the fjrnier Boodhs rBccive rice in the country ? or did 
they go directly to tho palace ? or did they go from house 
to house to rtsceive it?^^ While he thus cousidered, he per- 
ceiveti that the former Boodba bod never been to the patiicc 
for their nc^ and determiued that he would do as they hod 
done. He then, with Ub foliowcua, went from house to 
Louscj receiving rice. When it was known that prince 
^hsi-k^dai was going tknougb the cityj rectdviug rice, the 
people^ even to the third stories^ opened their windows to 
look at hiru, and i^id^ The prince }'cr-Au-^ and piincess 
used to go through the counlry In golden 
palankeens; is it snitable for hhn to go about with a cup in 
hia hand, to receive rloe?’^ As they thus looked upon him 
from thi^ir windows, the gloriffi issued from hb bodj* and 
lightctL the rood. From his head to the solci] of his feet, 
the glories issued, and the people extolled Idim m verse. It 
was soon reported to the king, that hb boo waa wondering 
o^ut tho cityj in search of mod for bia body. When tho 
king he:ird this, be wna frightened, and selEiiig the end of 
bb pasd, ran out into the streets to meet him^ When ho 
came before him, he said, ^‘0 Gaudamo, wbj do yon thus 
dUgmoc me? w^hat profit is thore in going from house to 
house for food ? Do you Euppose I have not rice enough to 
aatbfyyou and tbe^ prientsf” Gauthuua replied, '*0 king, 
my ^thcr, the rcceiviug of rice in tlib mauiicr b praise* 
worthy in those of my race*’’ Tbe king then said, *' Yi>u axe 
of tlie’great Tha-rwi-da race, are you not? 1 never heard of 
one of tliflt race going from house to house to seek his food.^' 
GaudxjLina repbed, The kiugj my Ihtbcr, is of thb race, but 
I am deacended from tlie lioodh;^ and it haa ever been their 
custom to go about and receive tbeir rice/' So, standing in 
the middle of the atreet, he preached the law to him as fol¬ 
lows t “ O king, my father, it la proper for priests to go about 
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rocelviug rice nocoinding to the law; thcKie who do so are iti 
the present state liappjj and in the world to come are 
happy." At the ooDelusion of these words, bis father bo- 
cnnie'u Thmi-ta-pon. Gaudoma j^rttociided, and said, “ Thoao 
who go about to seek rice, sboiud go accord mg to the law; 
tho^ who seek rice as the law' directs, are happy here and 
hereafter. Those who do not do so, ought not to go at all.” 
When he had said this, his father became a Tha’^-da^n^ 
When the king arrived at the palace, he repented this second 
speech, and his aunt Gun'ta-mte heard huu, and became a 
Tltaa-ta-pom, When Gnudama had preached one of the 
Zats,* his father attained the state of an A-nfl-flan. When 
he w'as near changing states, w'hilc he was reclming under 
the white umbrella, he attained the A r-a-hai-ia state, Thua 
the father attainetl thia state w-ithout going into the jungle, 
orpt'acttsing the usual ceremonies. 

When the king arrived at the state of the Thau-ta-pont he 
took the rice-pot of Gautlanm, invited him and all his priests 
to the palace, and Fed them with excellent food. When ihc}' 
hod all done eating, the queen and concubines come andshe- 
koed to Gaudama, The attendants of the palace endeavored 
to persuade 1 to go and sheko to Gaudama, She 

aaiil, No, if he has any favor for me, he will come in per¬ 
son, and when he does so 1 will sheko ty him;” thua ohe re¬ 
mained without going. Gaudama, giving his lice-pot to bis 
lather, and aoeompaiiLied by two of hia priests, went to the 
apLurtment of Ya-than-da-ifB. ile chnrg^ his followera not 
to utter a word, and himself took a suitable scat. The 
princesg Ya-ihuu^-m came very quickly, and clasping 
aim by the ankles, shekoed by rubbing her face on hia feet. 
ITie king then spoke of the great love the princess had for 
the Boedh, "Froin the day aho heanl that he had put on 
the yellow doth, ehe bos worn only yellow cloths. From 
the day she beard that hc ate only once a day, she has 
eaten only once. From the dav she heard that he had left 
a comfoitahle sloepiTig-plaoe, sRc has slept on a poor cot. 
From the day she heard that he had lost oU relish for 
flowers and perfumery, she has given them up, AJthongh 
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her fnendfi have often wia'bed to have hejr enjoy pleaffurCf 
tshe bos had no desire for ii. Tiina my dauahusr hjia prac- 
\VTien Gaodama lieard tiiisf, he snid, “ My father^ 
tbe^e present auatcriiiefl nre not so woiiderfulb In a fomier 
etttte, when she had but little merit, the austerities which 
she nruetL=ed at the foot of a mountain, were ikr more won- 
derlul.” 

On that day, Gtiudama’s yonngicr brother was to celebrate 
five ccremonitss, his nmmflgtff coronation, etc., etc. Gan* 
Lknnu, having tranaferted his rice-pot from his lather to hb 
brother, departed for the monastery, and Ida brother must 
of course foUow with the rice-pot ^ wherenpon hia print^ 
called to him, and nnid, “ l^ctum soon/' and stood gazing 
at him aa he went. A 3 he did not dare to ask Gaudnma 
to take his rioe-pjot, he followed even to the monastery. 
When he arrived, idthough he hod no desire to l>ecome a 
a priest, he yet became one in fipite of himaelt Thus, on 
the second day after Gaudamab smrival, prince Anan-da 
licc£un€ ii pricsL On iii0 sovctitti dcLyy tUo pruiocss Yhrt/iQU~ 
efo-un dressed her son in his priiicefy ornaments, and ^nt 
him to Gandanoa, aaving, " beloved son, that great priest 
whose person b like to the Brahman kin^ and whoso ap¬ 
pearance is like gold, who is surrounds by twed^ thou¬ 
sand priests, is your father; go and see him. To your toth^ 
belonged four large pots of gold, but, from the day he left 
for the jungle, they have disappeared; ray door sotij^. go to 
your fatlier' and say, ^ilvlori I am heir apparent, I am to 
receive the white nmbrefls, and become king. Now, 
1 desira wealth; give me richeSi It ia snitahlo that the son 
should receive an inheritamce from his father/ From the 
time when } a-Au do orriTed in the presence of his father, he 
was very Imppy, and said, *'0 priest, your shadow is very 
TcfrEshing,” ami other snyiiiM euiteblo for a lad of hia age to 
say. ^V^u Gaudaina had done eating his riw, and given 
thanks, ho arcjse from his sitting-place, and prince Fo-Au-to 
followed him, gaying, " 0 priest, give me ray iuhentauca 
As Gsudnraadid not aav tobim, '*Go back,'' none of the 
attendants dared to tell Vi in so, and he followed them into 
the monasterv. Gandnina then said, The prince ya-Au-te 
desirefi the inheritance of his father; as that property wmeh 
is connected with the law t>f change, will only Muse him 
tronble—the iuheritiince of the seven lawa of the samta, 
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which were received at the foot of the Banyan, these I will 
give; 1 will make him the poesesaor of a eoiritual inherit¬ 
ance.” He then called Tha-re-voke-Ui’ra^ ana said, ” My be¬ 
loved son, the prince Ya-hu-lantui asked for his inheritance. 
There would be no profit in giving him worldly goods, I 
idiAll give him a spiritual inheritance. In order that my 
royal son Ya-hu-la may obtain the spiritual inberitauoe, 
initiate him into the priesthood.” ^Vhen he had thus said, 
Jtiank<i‘lan shaved the head of Ya-hu-la^ and put upon h^ 
the yellow cloth, and Tha-re-p^-ta-ra gave him the initia¬ 
tory ceremonies, and became his teacher, and the great Aa/- 
tha ba became assistant teacher. The kin^ Thokt'^H'da-na, 
in order that he might see his son, prince Theik-daty enjoying 
the Sdeya throne, to prevent his going mto the iunglc, giia^ 
ed him, when young, from seeing a priest, an old man, a sick 
man, or a dead man; and had die rates of the city made so 
strong that it nxiuir^ one thousand men to open them; etc. 
and yet, oiler all his precautions, his son leil the glory of 
the j^ace, and went to the jungle. Then ho had the astrol¬ 
ogers called, and they examined his younger son, prince 
A/uui-do, and declared that he had the signs of a Sekya king, 
and his ^thcr thought, ** 1 shall see my younger son enjoy¬ 
ing the throne.” But, oiler he hod b^me a priest, he re¬ 
flected, “ Though my cider sou and my younger son have 
both become priests, 1 shall see my grandson a glorious 
Sekya king.” But, when he heard that Ya-hu-la had also 
become a priest he became greatly distresset^ and while re¬ 
flecting that, when he was separated from his elder son, he 
Uiought it was more than he could bear, and that, when his 
younger son bocame a priest^ he was greatly distressed, be 
thou^t, now he had heard that Ya-huda hail also become a 
priest, that his race had come to an end, aud he should never 
nave the pleasure of seeing one of his iamily a Sdeya king. 
Be became greatly distref^ed, and thought, If I, being u 
person who loves the Boodh, the law, aud the priests, am so 
distres^d that I can not bear it, how must others feel, in part¬ 
ing with their sons and grandsons ?” Then he went to Gau- 
dama, shekoed, and adt&essed him thus: O Boodh, who¬ 
ever desires to give a docs well in giving it, and no 
blame should be attached to him. Now I desire a giil, please 
to give.” Gaudaina relied, “ O king, my father, speak.” 
Whereupon he said, “ 0 Boodh, when you became a priest, 
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I waa 80 cxccedingiy meved that I could not bear it, my 
heart was broken; and in like manner, when your brother 
became a priest, I was very rawerable: and again, when 
1 heard that Ya-htt-la, my grandson, had become a priest, 
my sorrow was very ereat O Boodh, my love for my 
grandson was so great mat, when 1 heard ho hod become a 
priest, my skin, and flesh, and nerves, and bones, were as if 
oroken, and it was ns if the marrow of my bones had been 
touched. Now, what I desire is that, hereafter, you will 
not cause any to become priests, without the consent of their 
fathers and mothers,” Uaudama, in reply, preached to him 
the law by which we can escape transmigration. The king 
listened until he had done, wnen he arose, shekoed, turned 
three times to the right around him, and departed. When 
he was gone, Oaudnma called his priests together, and ad¬ 
dressed them thus: “ My priests, it is not suitable to receive 
to the priesthood those who have not the consent of their 
parents. If any jmest shall receive one who has not this 
consent, let him be excommunicated.” 

One di^, when Gaudama was at the palace, and had eaten 
rice, the king said to him, “O Boodh, while you were prac¬ 
tising austerities, a certain Nat came and toid me that my 
son was dead j but I did not believe him, and told him that 
my son would not die before he had become Boodh,” Gau¬ 
dama replied, “ In this state, it is not to be supposed you 
would have believed him. In a former state, when your 
virtue was weak, you were told that your son was dead, ^d 
were shown his bones, ami other evidences that he was dead, 
and then you did not believe it.” He then preached one of 
the Zats^ which contains this account At the conclusion, his 
father attained the state of an A-na-< 7 an. When Gaudama 
had caused his father to attain the three first statw of an 
Arteya^ ho called his priests, and they set out for Ya-ta-gro, 
On their way, they naltcd for a time in Yai-deik grove. 
While they remained there, a rich man was travelling 
with five nundred carta of merchandme to Ya-zn-^, and 
put up at the house of one of his friends. When he heard 
of Gaudama from his friend, he arose early in the morn¬ 
ing, and, by the favor of the Nats, found tho monasteir- 
door open, entered, and heard the law. At the end of the 
preachmg, he attained the state of a Thau^-pcfn. On the 
next day, he made a great offering to tho priests, and invited 
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Gaudama to go to Tha-\oui4et oouutry; and when he had 
obtained his consent, he built a njonastery cveir twelve 
miles, on the way, the distance being five hundred and 
twenty miles, and made offerings to the amount of one hun¬ 
dred tnouaand. Then he bought a pove of prince Zay-k^ at 
the price of one hundred and eighty millions, and built a 
monastery in it; in the centre of which he prepared a room 
on purpose for Gaudama, and around this, eighty rooms, 
for the elder priests, beside a larger room for them all to 
assemble in, and Zayats on the outside, with tanks, temples, 
and walking'placea, and also some for enjoying the sun, 
and others tor the cool of the evening. When he had spent 
one hundred and eighty millions in preparation, he sent 
a messenger to Gaudama, inviting him to come and take 
poesession. When Gaudama received the message, he left 
la-m-gro, and went to Tha~wtitAee. The rich man, having 
made preparation for giving the monastery to Gaudama, 
b»H his sons dressed in their gold and silver ornaments, 
ami attended by five hundred in front, followed by five 
hundred children, each canying a of five different 
colors; who were followed by his two ^ughters, attended 
by five hundred damsels, each bearing a pot of water, and 
next to them his wife, in suitable attire, attended by five hun¬ 
dred matrons, each bearing a pitcher of water. In the rear 
of all, came the rich man himself, attended by five hundred 
other rich men, each dressed in entirely new posus. In this 
order thev proceeded into the presence of Gaudama, who 
was at the head of his pries^ in appearance inexpressibly 
splendid, like a peacoex’s tail. Thus they entered the Za- 
•^•tcoon monastery. The rich man then asked Gaudama, 
“ What will it be suitable for me to do with this monastery ?” 
Gaudama replied, “ Rich man, give this monastery to my 
priests, who come, or may come, fipom whatever quarter, at 
any future time.^ The rich man said, “Very well, my 
lordand taking a TOlden pitcher in his hands, he pourotl 
the water out upon ^udama’s hand, saying, “ The Za-da- 
won monastery I give to the great priests of Boodh, who 
have come, or may come, from whatever point of the com¬ 
pass.” Gaudama accepted the ofiering, an^ in order to con¬ 
secrate it, preached. The rich man, on the second day after, 
prepared to make offerings to the monasterv. His w{& held 
a festival for the monastery, of four months, while his own 
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festival continued for nine months, in which time be cx* 
pended one hundred and eighty millions more, in ofTeringa. 
Thus, on one monastery were spent five hundred and forty 
millions. Formerly, when Wa-^-thee W’as Boodh, a rich 
nian named Thu-m^'ta bought the ground where the mon< 
astcry was, paying a gold ohe fur it, and enclosed it for 
twelve miles around, and presented it to the priests. When 
Tha^ka was Boodh, another person bought it, and paid the 
price in gold fiowera, and encircled it for the distance of 
nine miles. In Wa-thtAm's time, another bought it, and 
paid a gold elephant's foot, and enclosed it for six miles. 
In Kau-ku‘than^B day, another man purchased it for a gold 
oke, and enclosed it for three miles. In Oau’na-gong*8 time, 
another man paid a gold turtle for it, and made an encloeura 
for twenty-four miles. In Aa/-(/ia-Aa’j time, another paid 
gold spears for it, and enclosed eight thousand eight hundred 
and sixty cubits square. In Gaudama’s time, it was bought 
for one hundred and eighty millions, and enclosed for four 
thousand four hundred and thirty cubits square. This Za- 
da-woon place has been occupied by all the Boodbs. 

At the time >vhcn Gaudama lived in Ya-m-gro countrjr, in 
ira-fa'M-wn mouasterv, the country of Way-tha-ke was in a 
venr fiourisbing condition, with numerous inhabitants. It 
had seven thousand seven hundred and seven Pyat*thnds, 
seven thousand seven hundred and seven spires, seven thou¬ 
sand seven hundred and seven enclosures, and seven thou¬ 
sand seven hundred and seven tanks. In this couutir, dwelt 
a courtezan named Am-papa-le'koy who w’as beautiful and 
much to be desired. She w-as very skillful in music and 
dancing. All who wished to enjoy her society, gave her 
fifty an evening, itany wealthy people came, on her ac¬ 
count, from other countries, and tnus Way-tha-lec became a 
rich country. A rich man of Ya-za-gro, having business in 
Way-Oia-Ue, observed its wealth and numerous inhabi^ts, 
and the seven thousand seven hundred and seven wonders, 
and the beauty of the courtezan who w'as the cau^ of the 
country’s prosperity. Finishing his business, he return^ 
and when he w'ent to the king Peing-ma-tha-ya,^ he said, 
“ My lord, tlic king, having business 1 went to II oy-tAa-fcr, 
and there saw its w'calth, prosperity, etc., and also the beau¬ 
tiful courtezan W'ho is slullftil in singing and dancing. It is 
on her account that the country is so flourishing. O king, 
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it would be well for -as to have Bucb a courtezan in 
ffrot would it not?" The king replietif “ Very wdl^ my 
fricndt ii’you am find a guiUiLle one, Bud her.*^ Ibcre wna 
then u clnnnk.d in the coantry, who w'ns very beautiful and 
verv cunuingt and tho rich mail miaed her to the rank of n 
eourtejain, 'hte peoj lc of the eoimtry gave tw o hundred 
thousand, the king gave one hundred thousand^ besidD an 
pjicKustixe of ground, with carTinges, cnttlcT and each one 
paid a hundred for one cvening^H visiL She had not loug 
enjoved her state, when the king’s son, Aha-^, visited her 
often, and she became prcgnnn t. W hen she found herralf m 
ihiB state, she eonsidereti that her fame would cease, if it b^ 
came known, and that her pn?SfUt3 w'ould oea^e, and that it 
would therefons Ic w ell to feign sickness. When she had 
thought thus, she calletl the porter, and said, If any one 
conv-i, sftv that I am ill, and cannot ficc compiny,'* Tlio 
gate-keeper obeyed, ^'hen iho time umval, nne was deliv¬ 
ered of a hjh. When tha mother saw birn, fiho piled n 
ibmtilB servant, and said, "Take this ebild> put it on a 
winnowing far, wrap it up, and throw it outside the wall, 
w here tho refuae is thrown " The servant obeyed, Tliat 
morning as the young [irincc .4iw-vrJ w'aa going vctt early 
to the palace, he observed a ]^al collection of crows, hover¬ 
ing over tho place w here U\c child was, and he called a 
servant to go and see what caused the gathering. The ser- 
’nmt, when bo had looked, said, "It is a chiith my loTil" 
The prince imiuired if it was yet alive, and being infomu^ 
that It was, ordered it to bo taken to the palace, and a nurse 
to bo provided for in Booause the prince asked if it was 
yet all VC, they named the child iibya-Air, pdfe,] and because 
the prince providEid for It, it was called 
Before the child had lived long, ho discovered uncommon 
IMiliancy of parts; and when he become old enough to play 
with other children, and they disputed, tho childr™ w'Onld 
call him the boy without mther or mother. When tho 
children had festivab, tlidr t>arenifl would give them pro- 
bnta; but when no one gave to he oonsidered w hy 

ho hnd no liienda, and went to the prince, and said, “ My 
ihthcr and mother, who are they?” The prince rculii^, 
"Your mother 1 do not know; you are my adopted son, 
I nm therefore your ib±her»" afterwards thought 

that to live in the palace, and obtain no buaine^, would makn 
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it (Uiliciilt in after life to obtain a Uvoliliood, and that it 
would be wed fnr him to have sonio busdoesg* IT he lejirue<l 
tu tote CTire of horses, or elephantSj he woultL have to learn 
to oppreaa and beat thorn, “ With the knowledgo of n^ed- 
icinc, ho though^ can l:;e a relief and comlbrt to others, 
therefore I will study luodiduB/' This in a foroier 

state, one hundred thousand ages before thk, on seeing a 
doctor admimstcr medicine to tlic Boodli of tlmt time, hud 
a great desire, in future state^ to become doctor to a 
Boodh^ and his dcaire sros so great that he made odhiings 
to the pHcfils for seven days in succession, and prayen:! that 
he might become physician to some future Bgcidh. It was 
on account of this prayer, tlmt be now felt impressed with 
a desire to stndy medicmc. 

Sonic mcrdiants from reiuntry were at this 

time on a visit to the king, and Zewa-hi mq^uined where 
they came fromt and if there were any in th eir country vrho 
uuderatood moilicinc; and being informed tliat there was a 
great doctor, whose feme was on the four winds, he desired 
to know when they were about to returm ^\Tien the time 
(iumc, without telling Ilia lather Aba-^ he departed with the 
moreliantH to ^Vhen he arrived, he w'ent to the 

great doctor, and, after he had paid liia respecu, teacher 
Bidd, My son, w'ho are you to which he replied, 1 aiu 
greiidsou to king P(fjiff^nta*Uia-yiif and son to pniice 
flo then iiiquimhl why he had conic, and was informed that 
he came to study medicine; when the teacher snid> If so, 
study,'" When Zf:u-a-k<t thus had peinikaion to study, lie 
applied himself ditigeniJiy, and soon bccume juJistcr uf the 
fleienoe of modicine. The other young men who fitudietl, 
were fumislieii w'lth books, etCh, but he worked for the 
teacher a part of tiuj time, and of course had only a part of 
the lime Ibr study, Kotwithalanding, in conscquetioe uf 
his former prayer, W remambered easily, and had imiek pi^r- 
ception^ What It took others sixteen years to Wru, ho 
acquired in seven mouths. The JVie’jfya Hng, perceiving 
that Zeti-aAu would become physician to Gaudama, thought 
it would be suitable for him to knd hia aHristwice* He 
therefore gave him skill, so that by one apidiendon of med¬ 
icine ho cured aU diseases which w ere not caused by fme* 
When he had been seven years with the teacher, and had 
Icamt all about medieme, he thought thus: “ I have learned 
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medicine, and become fikillful; all 1 Lave fitudled I remem¬ 
ber j it m now Beve^ jeara, 1 cannot etay the sixteen ycars.'^ 
M'ben be tbes tbooghtj tbe kin^ sai^ '"This man 

ifl well verecd m tbe knowledge ol medicine, it will be well 
to do eomething so that the teacher will dismiss him," 5 ^^ 
tra-^ wept to the tcacber, and aaid, “O tejichcr, 1 have be¬ 
come wiser than my fellows, in the knowledge of medicine; 
all I have ever Btodied I remember; 1 have l>een now seven 
years studying, I think I cannot remain miicb longer. 
When will my time be completed The teacher, knoinng 
it to be not OP account of Lib skill, that be bad learned so 
fast, but that the Nats had helped him, said, do 

yon take a spade, and go out for four successive days, tbe 
distance of twelve miles around the dtv, and brmg mo 
s^imens of all the trees that are not mecTiciiiaJ.” ijetra-ixt 
then took bk spade, and ^ing out at each gate, searched 
during the four days, and not finding' any tree which w’os 
not medicinal, went to his teacher, and said, ""As you desir¬ 
ed, I have searched, and have not found even one tree from 
which medicine may not be obtained/' Tbo teacher then 
said, ** you have aoq^ed a complete knowledge 

of medicine^ yon are now able to take care of Tourseil" 
He then gave him a Uitle luoney, and dismissed him. The 
reason why he gave him but little monev, was this; ho con¬ 
sidered, ""lie iaof the royal fiimily, and, if T gave him much, 
would soon forget it, amid the plenty at the palace; but if 
hU money was s^nt on the wav, and he was forced to use 
hia skill in medicine, he would understand tlie favor of 
teaching him." Zewa-hx iook w hat the teacher gave, and 
departed. hen be arrived at Tha-ka-ta, country, on bin 
w ay back, bis money was all spent, and he thought, “The 
road I mn to tmvel is difficult, find without money, to pro 
^'^dQ food or drink, 1 eanpot got” He therefore concluded 
to try to earn something. At that time, there was a rich 
man s W'ife w ho had hail u dkease in her liead for seven 
yeaiw; and though she Lad had all the great doctors, tliey 
could not cure her. They only took olf her gold and silver 
w ithout any profit to her. Z^-ka inquired of the peo^ 
pl^ w ho were diseased, and where he oould eive mediehie 
and was informed of thk woman, and advised to go to her' 
Ha therefore went, and when he arrived, desired 3ie porter 
to say that a phymekn had come who wished to s^Jeher. 
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Tlie porter told bi3 mistress. Site iiK^nircd of tLe porter 
the uppearance of the stmagerj and ^vas infonncd that he ap- 
peartd young and mexpcricnocd. She then said lo the por- 
teff " As dll the old experienced physiciiins have done me no 
good, what benefit ehall I receive from a young one ? ffone 
of tlietri do any thing but carrv off my gold and my silver.” 
'I’hc porter rclLimed and told him thab ^ tad hnd the 
old pWsieianftj and they had only consumed her money, and 
htid not relieved her at all, she thought he would not be 
able to help her. When ^tva-lca heard this, he sent the 
porter again to hhi mistress^ and said that ehe must not give 
him nny thing, until she was' cured* The woman then 
Baid^ “A*"crv w*ell, let him come." He was then invited in. 
When he It ad looked at her^ and considered her casCf he 
iiskcd for a spoontbl of butter, and when ho had received it, 
mixed it witn several other ruodicineSf and caused the pa¬ 
tient to lie upon her back, on a oot, find then to amell of 
the compelund* When she smeUed it, it went into her head, 
and caused her to throw up* AVhen she vomiterl into a 
spittoon, she caused the servant to take out the butler upon 
some cotion, IV^hcrt saw this, he thought, “This 

is wonderful, she mmst be escccdiogly niggard!v, indeed* 
She being a rich woman, for her to take this filthy butter, 
which is only lit to be thnjwn away, stniuge* 1 have 
prepared no expensive medicine for her, but, judging from 
prc'Cnt apijcarnuces, 1 shall ^t uotbiug for it." When the 
patient perceived that ho looked an x ions, sliesaid, “Boctorj 
w'hy are you dislreag^? If you do me any good, and cure 
me, I and niv family will m very grateful to you* This 
butter which 1 told the servant to take, may be useful for a 
lamj), or to rub upon the feet; therefore I had her ^ve it. 
Do not be uneasy, I ^tdll STiitribly reward you for your 
trouble.” When the medicine had been applied once, the 
pam in her head lell her, and she was perfectIv cured. She 
theu cave him a present of four thousand, and her son gave 
four tliousjind. Her daughterun-kw' gave four thouRand, and 
the husband gave four thouiiand* The latter also gave him 
male and female servants^ horses, and chariots. Then Ztietx- 
ka took his sixteen thousand, his male and female scrvantsi, 
etc*, and proceeded to J'fl-zyi'yro, into the presence of prince 
Afio-yo. l^lacn ho came before the prinod, ho said, “My 
lord, this sixteen thousand, with the servanU, ett, are my 
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first earnings in the practice of medicine; please to accept 
tLcm,'’ The prince replied, “ You are luy son, thepr arc 
your profKuty; let them be brought into the palace.' Z>i- 
»ea* ibu replied, “ Very well, my lord,” and all were brought 
into the palace. 

The king, Aba-ya *9 lather, was troubleti with the pilea, 
and he called his son, and said,* “My beloved son, my dis¬ 
ease is such that llie queens and concubines laugh at rao, 
and I am BO ashamed that I have no place to hide my head 
in. Do try to find a physician who can help me.” AUt-ya 
replied, “O king, our is very skillful, though 

young; let him tiy*and the king consented. The prince 
then colled Zeti'a-ia to cure the king, who, taking some 
medicine in his hand, w’ent into tlie presence of the king. 
When he had considered the king’s disease, he applied some 
medicine once, and he was cured. When the l^g was 
perfectly restored, he had his five hundred concubines call¬ 
ed together, and said to “ The ornaments of these 

ladies are yours.” Zetca-ka then considered, “ If I refuse 
to take these, then I shall bo often called to the palace, and 
become the king’s physiciaiL" Prince Aba-ya thought that, 
if he should accept the ofier, they would all bo auCTV. Ze- 
toa-ka said, “ This property belongs to my grandmothers, 
it will not be suitable for me to receive it Let the king 
only remember my favor, that will bo sufficient” Then the 
king was vely’ much pleased with him, and gave him a 
house well furnished, with a Mango-garden, and a village 
worth one hundred thousand a year, beside many other 
presents. lie then said to 2ktm-kxL, “ Hereafter, do you be 
physician to myself to my concubines, and to the priests 
to which he assented. 

In that country, there was a rich man who had had a dis¬ 
ease in his bead wr seven years, and had srcnt much money 
upon physicians to no purpose. They had given him over; 
some said ho would die in five days, others that he would 
die in seven days. A firiend of his thought thus: “My fa¬ 
vors to the king and his subjects have been many; now, that 
the doctors say my friend must die, in five or seven days, 


* LitenDy: The kiti};, Utha, ww troabUd with bloody fiilea, and 

btt ekaheswen olteB tnarkod with blood. Hit qoMoa and oonaiMaM, Uugb- 
iitf about it, said, * U« b a tromao, and vill aooo be bavins cbildim.* Wbeo 
they thiM made sport of baa, be was nroch a^bamed. caDeo bia aon, etc. 
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—the kinff a physician, Znca-ka^ thon^h young, is said to 
be very skillml—it will he well to pehtidn the king to let 
Zewa-ka come and cure him.** When he thus Pcasoned, ho 
went to the king, and said, “ 0 king, n^y friend has done 
much for the country and kingdom, he is now very ill, tho 
doctors say he must die in tivc or seven days; will the king 
do the great favor to send /jewa^kn to give him medicine?” 
The king called Zcnxi'ka, and said, When Zewa-ka 

arrive^ and considered tho disease, he said, “What will 
you give me, if I can cure you?” Tho sick man replied, 
“ Let all mv property be yours, and I will ^*00100 your 
s^'ant” ^ewa-Ka then o^ed him, if ho could lie on one 
side for seven month^ and he siiid that he could, Ho 
then wished to know, if ho could lie on his back for seven 
months, and he said that be could Zevea-ka then caused 
him to be lied to a cot; when he opened his head, and 
took out fVom withiu his skull two worms, and said, “ ^ly 
friends, look, here are two worms, one large, and one 
small.” The doctors who had said he would die in fivo 
days, when they saw the large worm, said, “ In five days, 
this worm w'ould have eaten into the brain, and he must 
have diedand others said tliat the small worm would have 
killed him irf seven days. Zewa-ka then closed the wound, 
and j)at on medicine. After he had lain on his side seven 
days, the patient said, “ Doctor, I cannot lie in this way for 
seven months,” He replied, “You agreed to do so, ^d 
you not?” “I did, truly;” said the man, “but, if I m»iat 
lie.so long, I shall surely die.” Zeuxi-ka said, “Then lie 
on both sides for seven months.” When seven days more 
had elapsed, he said, “ Doctor, I cannot lie on both sides for 
seven months,” and tho doctor replied as before, adding, 
“Then lie on your back for seven months.” When seven 
days more were passed, he said, “ Doctor, I cannot lie thus 
for seven monlh^ 1 shall die.” Zetva-ka then said, “You 
need not. I knew you would bo well in thrice seven days, 
now get up, you are well; and give me my wages. You 
need not give me all you have within doors and out, neither 
do I wish you for a servant; just give the king one hun¬ 
dred thousand, and me one hundred thousand.” It was so 
done. 

One of the sons of a rich man, in tho country of 3a-ra- 
na-thee^ sta nd i n g on his head at phiy, had injured his bowels, 
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flo that he cou\(i not digest his foodt not even rice*watcr. 
He becan^e very thin^ and his countenance very bacL The 
lutlicr then thought, *' It vrill be well for nie to go to > a-za- 
gro^ and petition tlic king for When he made his 

request, the king called Zeuxi-koy and said, ** Do you go to 
Ba-ra-ua-thee^ and cure this man’s son.” When he arnved, 
he considered the symptoms, and then caused a screen to be 
made , and the patient to be tied to a p(^; when, in the pres¬ 
ence of the man’s wife, he opened his belly, took out his 
bowels, and showing them, said, “Look at your husband’s 
disease; on account of these knots, he cannot digest his 
food, and nothing passes him.” When he had straightened 
thei^ he put them back, closed the opening, and applied 
medicine. In a short time, the man was in perfect health; 
upon which he gave sixteen thousand to the doctor, who 
then returned to the palace. 

The king of Olx-za-nt country, being sick, and having 
n^y physicians who did him no gxxi^ but only took off 
his gold and silver, sent a message to king Peing'ma-OuX'ya^ 
with a reauest that he would send Zewa-ka to his aid. 
\y’hen the king heard the message, he sent Zewa-ka to cure 
him. When the doctor examined the king, he said, “ O 
king, I shall have to prepare a medicine w itlf batter in it, 
am you take it?” The lang replied, **I have a great aver¬ 
sion to butter; if you can cure without it, do so.” As the 
king had been noisoned by a scoipion, and butter will cure 
of that poison, he desired the patient to take it. When the 
doctor heard the kini^s dislike to butter, he thought, “ I 
must so prepare a medicino that the king uill not know but¬ 
ter to be in it, but it shall have the taste and smell of the juice 
of flowers. However, when the king has taken the medi¬ 
cine, the wind will rise from his stomach, and he will taste 
the butter, xmd being very passionate, will be very angry. 
1 must prepare for my escape, or he will kill me.” The doc¬ 
tor then went to the king, and said, “ We doctors have very 
offen to go out and dig medicine; therefore, be pleased to 

S ve an order that I may have a horse, or an elephant, and 
e ptes opened, at any time I wish.” The king then called 
his horse-keepers, and elephant-keepers, and gate-keepers, 
and ordered that whatever the doctor wished, thev should 
do. This king had an elephant named Ba-tha-wa-^^ which 
could travel six hundred miles in a day. He had another 
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named Anaro’^ne^ which could travel twelve hundred 
miles. He had two horses, one named Sala-kau^na, the other. 
Maung-za-ka-thee^ which could travel fourteen hundred and 
forty miles in a day. He had a man servant named Ka-kat, 
who could travel seven hundred and twenty miles in a day. 
When this king, in a former state, before Gaudama came, 
had prepared rice for an ofiering, one day, a semi-Boodb 
came along, Md stopped at the door. When some one 
said, “ A semi-Boodh is at the door,” he said, “Go auicklv 
and bring his rioe-po^” and the servant went as ne a-as 
ordered, and brougnt it; and the king gave his own rice, 
eta, and ordered it to be presented to the scmi<Boodh. As 
the servant carried the rice-pot, the king followed him, and 
Mid to the semi-Boodh, “ O priest, on account of this offer¬ 
ing, I desire to be complete in horses and elephants, in all my 
future states.” The horses and elephants which we have just 
spoken of, were in answer to this prayer. When Zewa‘ka 
had prepared his medicin<^ he came to the king, and said, 
“ My lord, be pleased to drink this flower-juice.” When the 
king had dnmk the medicine, the doctor went to the stable, 
and called for the el^haut and mounted her, 

and left the city. hen the king had taken the medicine, 
and the wind rose from his stomach, he perceived that he 
had been ta^ng butter. He immediately called his ser¬ 
vants, and said, “ That vile doctor has been giving me butter, 
call him.” They said, “ O king, he has fled firom the city 
on the elephant JSa-tAa-tra-fer.” lie then called his sen’ant 
Ka-katj who could travel seven hundred and twenty miles in 
a day, and said, “ Go after him. He is ftiU of cunning and 
deceit; therefore, if he asks you to eat or drink, do not re¬ 
ceive it.” He followed, and overtook him ns he w'as at his 
breakfast, and ^d to him, “ I have come for the doctor Ze- 
tca-ka, return into the presence of the king.” Zeica-ka rc- 

E lied, “ Wait a little, I have not done eating. Will you also 
ave something to cat?” Ka-kat replied, “ I have no desire 
to cat, and, more than that, the king told me, if you should 
ofter me any thing, not to take it” Znoa-ka Acn took a 
She-sha fhiit, and some medicine disguised, in his hand; and 
liaving divided the fruit, and eaten a part, he said, “ It will 
do you no harm to eat a piece of She-sha, if you do not eat 
rice.” Ka-kat thought, “ Well, he has himself eaten a part, it 
cannot do me any harm,” and he took it, and eat and drank 

roi. ra. n 
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as ho had fiwii the tloctor do. As sooii ns he Imtl eaten, he 
was seized with a violent purpnp', became tctt tntich fright- 
cned^ atid KiUl, '‘Doctor, shall I live?"' The doctor rephed, 

*' Friend be net afraid, you will Boon be weJL Venn 

king ia exceedingly quick-temperetl, therefore I will not go 
back. If I should reitim, 1 know he would injure me, if not 
kill me? therefore, take the elephant and return.” Thus he 
sent ha^hii and the elephant back. When Zcim-ka returned 
to Yn-za^^, he related to the king the circumstances of his 
patient, and how he had left him. Tho king replied^ “It 
la very well you did not return, he very passionate, imd 
would have Injured, if not killed, you." when the sick 
king bad recovered, he sent to the doctor, saying, *‘Cotn^ 
and I will make you a suitable recompense for what you 
have done for me." ^Fhe doctor rctumed woiil, that be only 
whihed the Idng to remember the fevor, but should not go 
to him* After this, tlie king sent tho doctor two pasGs, of 
much value* When the doctor reccivesd them, he thought, 
“^nirae pasos arc only suitable, the one for my king, and 
the other for tho moet excellent Gaudaraa.^' 

At that time, Gaudama was, troubled with constipation, 
and ctdletl Ansn-da^ and said, “I am not well, I want 
sfjmc medicine.''^ Amn-da replied, “Very well, my lord,’' 
and baiiflg shekoed three times, went to iSpioo-^a, and 
asud, **l>octor, the most excellent Gauthuna is unwell and 
desires some medicine which will be suitable for him." 
The doctor said, “ Ijct him take a little oil for two or three 
days, and after that, diet for a short time." Azuin-da re¬ 
turn^ and having given the oil for a few days, Avent again 
to the doctor, and said, “Gaudamn Las taken the oO, as 
Tou dirked, hut I wrinh you to do >tora6tLiTig moiy. As 
lie took the oil, the Kabi mixed their food with hisrioo? 
though he ifl much relieved, he is notw'cll; do more for 
him." TTie doctor then prepared a compound in three por^ 
tions, and carried it himself, and said, “ O Boodh of great 
glory, take one of these lilies in which is Tnedicine, and 
amsf 1 it. Wlicn you smell it, you will have ten mobun s; then 
smell another, and you vvill experience the same; and so of 
the third*" Then the doctor, wheeling to the right around 
Gaudomo, departed. As ho was going ont at the door, he 
thought, "i have given Gaudama m^cme for thirty mo- 
tions, but he vnll mye only twenty^nine, and then desire 
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to bathe, after which he will have the other.” Gaudama, 
knowbg the thoughts of the doctor, when ho h^ been mov* 
od twenty-nine times, called .d.iuin-<^u, and said, “ My son, 
when the tloctor was at the door, he thought, ‘Gaudama 
will desire to bathe,’ etc,; now pre{>are some hot water.” 
Mnan-fia assented, and ordered the hot w'ater. Soon after, 
Gaudama was restored to perfect healUi, and the people 
prepared to make him offenngs. The doctor then went ^to 
Gaudama, and said, “ The people have prepared, and desire 
to make ofterings; please to come into the aty.” 
considered, “ \\ here shall I to-day be likely to obtain rice 
suitable for Gaudama to cat?” and reoolloctod that the son 
of Thau-na, a rich Tnnn, had a field which was only water¬ 
ed with milk ; he thought he would go there for n<^ ^d 
he went. When the young man saw mm, he took his rice- 
pot and filled it with excellent food. After MatJc-a'Uin had 
received the rice, he was about to return, when the young 
man desired turn to eat, and ho replied, “ 1 came for food 
for Gaudama.” On hearing this, he preyed him to cat, and 
said ho would give more for Gaudama. When Mauk-a^Utn 
had done eating, he took up his rice-pot, and had it washed 
auid scoured with fiagrant oust, and mlcd with rice, and car¬ 
ried it to Gaudama. The king also had that day thought, 
“ What rice will be suitable for Gaudama to cat?’ lie went 
to the monastery, and when he saw the fragrant food before 
Gaudama, hod a desire to eat some of iu Gaudama, know¬ 
ing the lang’s mind, caused a small portion to be mven 
to aim. When the long had eaten, he mquired if it did not 
come from the North i^and. Gaudama said, “ No, it grew 
in your own kingdom, it is the rice of Thau-na's sou.” 
When the king heard this, he had a great desire to see him, 
and had him called, and eighty thousand of his relatives. 
When they came into the presence of Gaudama, and beard 
the law, they all became Tnau-ta-pont, and the son became a 
priest, and attained the state of Ar-a-hai-ta-pok> On account 
of Gaudama’s seeing the adv^antage that would come to the 
young he gave the king the rice. AV ben Gaudama 
h^ done eating, the doctor approached him with the pasoe, 
and prostrating hims^ said, ** O Booilh, I have a favor to 
ask.’’ Gaudama desir^ to know whetlier it was a lawful 
one, and the doctor replied that it was lawful. Gaudanm 
then said,“ If so, make your request.” The doctor then said. 
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" 0 Boodli, tlie pricsiB are accustomed to receive dotlis of no 
value. I have two paeos mvea me by a kinff^ they are the 
most valuable out of one nundred thousand; l^desire that 
you will receive these paaos, and atao ffive pettmagion for 
the ootoEion people to give clotha to iLe priests." Gaudama 
accepted of tne pasos, and preached the law to him, alter 
whi^ the doctor bec^e a He then ehekoed 

coing to the right arotmd him^ and departed. After the 
doctor had gone, Gaudama calli^ his pneat:} together, and 
said " I give permisthoji Ibr you to receive dothk ftom any 
of the people who desire to give; if any one desires still to 
wear the sackMjloth, let him wear it, but if any wish belter 
cloth, let them receive iL O priests, I praise you for hav* 
ing been contented wdth poor clothing/’ l^ua, permisedon 
was i^cn to change the sack-cloth dress for better cloth- 
ing. w'hen the people of Ya-sa-^o heurd that Gaudama 
had given this permission, they were osoocdingly joyful, 
and said, '‘liow we shall have an opportunity to some 
merit;" and in one day, in the city of ra-an^ro alone, more 
than one hundred thousand cloths were ofUcred. W hen the 
people in the villages heard of it, they w'cre very joyful, and 
made as many offeringa of priest-oloths. 

The most excellent Boodh spent his first Lent in Ma^a- 
cJa^itoOTj grove;, in JJa-ra-aa-tAcc country. The eecond, third, 
and fourth, in in Ith-ii-u'owi grove. The fifth in 

IFay-iAc'/rfc country, in Ku*ta-^la. grove. The sixth ho 
■pent on Ma-hi-la mountain. 

Ja that year, a rich mao from Ka-Ea-yro, with his attend- 
an(3, went to a river to bathe. While bathing, he saw-a 
very valuable piece of simdid-¥'ood fioating on the river; 
and having taken it Horn the water, he had a pHest's rice-pot 
made of it, which he then put into a tling, and suspended on 
the top of a bamboo sixty cubits high, and said, ^''Xret a 
Rahojida come through the air, and t^e this ricc-pot; and 
whoever does eo, lum I and my family will wor^p/’ 
This he wrote upon the rioe-pot. There were then some 
heretics, called who said, pot is snip 

able for ua, give it to us,’^ He replied, "If by flying np 
you can get it, take it." Six days after this, ^ta-ki-feke-ta 
said to hia disciples, “ Bo you go to dm rich man and say, 
*This rice-pot 3B very suitable for our teacher, but it "is 
too sraoll a thing for him to take the trouble to fly ibr.^" 
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Thoy went and aaid a« directed, but the man replied, “ If 
be can get it by dying, let him take it” They returned, 
and told what he said. He then, having a desire to go him¬ 
self, thus contrived with his discinles. He told them that 
he would go, and, when he raisca one foot and one hand, 
as if he were going to dy, they must seize hold of him, and 
saVi “The wooden rice-pot is not a thing worthy of one 
who is an ^r-a-Aa/-to, don’t dy,” and then pulling him by 
the &et and hands, bring him'to the pound. Haying thus 
given them the hint, he went to the house of the rich man, 
and said, “ O friend, this pot is suitable for me, not for an¬ 
other ; yet do not desire me to dy for it, but give it at once.” 
The man replied, “ If you can pt it by ^ng, you shall 
have it” then cried, “Out of my way, out of 

my way,” and started forwanl, with one foot and one hand 
raised, as if going to dy; when his disciples immediately 
seized hold oi him, and said, “ Teacher, you are going to 
display the power of an ^r*a-Aa/*ta for only this wooden 
rioe-pot, do not do itand pulling him by the hands and 
feet, they brought him to the ground. He then said to the 
rich man, “ You see my disdples will not let me go; come, 
give me the rice-pot.” But he replied, “ No, if you can dy 
and take it, you shall have it.” In thb way, for six days, 
the heretics tried to ptit, but did not succeed. On me 
seventh day, as Maxw-a-lan and another were going into 
Ka-za-yro to receive rice, they stopped on a large stone, to 
adjust their clothes a little. While doing this, they over- 
h^rd some drunkards saying, “ A rich man has erected 
on a pole rixty cubits high a sandal-wood rioe-pot, and 
given out word that, whoever will come through the air 
and take it, he and his family will worship him. Six days 
have now passed, and no one has got it; the heretics have 
been trying, but have not succeeded; we shall now know 
whether there are any Rahandas^ in the world, able to fly, 
or not” When Mauk-a-lan and his companion heard this, 
Mauk^-lan said. “By this language the religion of Qau- 
dama is defamea; now you have great power, go and take 
the pot” His companion replied, “ No, you have peater 
• power, do you take it; but if you do not, I wiH” Maux^-lan 
said, “Do’you take it” He'then, entering into the fou^ 
Zan, took up the stone on which they were standing, which 
was nine miles in size, between his toes, as if it hsd been 


a \iit of cotton, and tkrew it into tie air; and na it went 
forward, darkening tke country, eoma of tlic people covered 
dieir benda witi tbeir rice-Wkets, aievea, or whatever 
came to hand, terribly frightened, expectiDg to bo qruisked* 
When the rack had held over the country aeven dnya, 
be divided it, axid ehowed bimeelf to the people. When 
the people saw him, they aaid, Friend, bold feat the rocik, 
and do not let us be destroyed by it" He then ^ve it a 
kick wTtk kis great toe, and away it rolled to the place 
from whence be had taken it, while he staid ia the air, oyer 
the kotise of the rick man, TpYken the rich man saw him, 
ho aaiil, *‘0 priest, pleofio to come down," and be came 
down, aad seated himself in a suitable place ^ whereuj»n the 
rich man took down the rice-pot, and having filled it with 
batter, oil, honey, etc., presented it. He received the rice- 
pot, and BtraighEway returned to the monastery. At that 
time, the priests ivbo kved in the lemoto villnges and jnn- 
clea, not seeing the wonderikl fright of this priest, aaaom- 
bled together, and begged that bo ’would show them a aigo, 
and followed him to Ae monasleiT. As they approachcil 
the place, Gandama heard tbem calling out, and inquired of 
nan-do, what the noiBe was about, who replied, Most 
excellent Boodb, Pein^^dala bus taken the rice-pot; it is on 
that account" Gaudama then called and asked 

if it was t^ue. He said, “ Most glorious Boodh, it la true," 
Gnuebuna inquired, Why did yon do it?" and then repri¬ 
manded him, broke up the rioe-pot, and giving it to the 
priests for perfumery, said, “ Be careful you do not make 
anv more oisplay of your power." Wuen the heretics 
heard that Gandanm ^d thus ordered, they were veiy 
much pleosed, and said, '"Now we have got a licence; they 
will die sooner than break the command," and they went 
about the country, pneaebing, “We would not display our 
power upon the wooden rice^-pot; but they have, and made 
themselves ridiculouB in the eyes of olL Priest Gaudama, 
being cunning, koa broken the rice-pot in pieces, and told 
them not to dirolay their power any more." When the 
king heard thk, ne went to Gaudama, and said, “Most ex¬ 
cellent Boodk, ia it true that yon have ordered that your 
disdplea shall not make any diBplay of their power?" and 
be replied, “ King, it b true." The king then said, "T’he 
heretics now ssy that they ’will rival Gaudama, wlmt will 
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you do shout it?” Gaudama said, Lf tlie ’tieroiics wisii to 
display tbeir power, let ikero do it.” "iJut,” said the king, 
“you have ordered TOUr dkciplea not to inaniferft their 
power in retnmu” “ Ves,” said tTaudama, “ hut 1 have not 
told mvBelf not to do so^ and it is only for their gootl thnt I 
prohibited ihem." The king then saidj *'0 Bootih, setting 
aside yourself, is it well to giTe such a command?” Gau- 
dama "replied, “ King, I will aak yon a quefltion. Yon are 
a king, Jiave von a garden in your kin^om?" The king 
replied “ 0 tjundamn, I have.*^ Gaudama said, Suppose 
people should go in and nat the Mnngos, and other ^it, 
what would you do to them?” The king paid, “I would 
have them punkhetL” Gaudama then said, “If so, would 
it be Tight for you to eat the fruit yourself?” “Certainly,^* 
said the king,'“what is my own, I have a right to eaL” 
Gaudamu Tephcd, " Well, kmg, as you, who reign over thir^ 
tv-ffis: hundred miles, think it lawful for you to eat the fruit 
of the gardecL, but that it would not be for nuother, ao for me, 
Qaudamo, who reign over one bimdrcd thousand million 
jqrstems, though I should do w'hat is forbidden to another, 
it would be right. 1 will myself show signs.’' When tbs 
heretics henrd this, they said, “ iMest Gaudama is now 
going to destroy u.^ It appears that his commands were 
only for ilip priefita^ ho desires to show power only in his own 
personand they consulted together what wils to be done. 

Tho king inquired of Gandnniii, on what day he would 
display his power, and was informed tlint it would be in four 
montlip, on the frill mewn of July ; and wheo he inomred m 
what plaeo, he was told, “In T/ia-ifftd-tee country.” ITierea- 
non wny ho named so distant a place, was that this was the 
oonntry in which all the Boodhs bad made the most cxcollont 
displays of their power» When the herctioa heard this, they 
«u^ “In ibuT mouths, Gaudama is going to display hiB 
power in Tha-teui-iw county; now, let us follow him where- 
over he goes, and when the people see ns following him, 
they irill Inquire the cause of it, and we will tell them that 
we are going to contend with priest Gaudama; and when 
he hesni this, ho will nm away, and as he runs we will 
follow after him." 

^ After thifL when Gaudama w'cnt into the city to roooive 
rice, they foUowed Miii; and when he stopped to enl rice, 
they stopped Thk happened in the morning. When the 
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people asked whv tbe heretics foliow^ed Gaudaia^i they an- 
fink'd as they had proposed to do. The people desii^ to 
see the max were to be diapla^ed, and followed. 

In the course of time, Gaudama. arriy^ in Tha-umt^tK, and 
the heredca followed wherever he went. They exhorted 
the people to provide a abed worth one hundred thoiiaimil, 
for them to d&play theiuselvea in, tho posts to be of the 
ji’Aa tree. This shed was built, and adorned with fiowem, 
and they said that they would there display tbetnael ve^ At 
that time, king JCau-iha kt went to Gaudamn, and said, "O 
Boodh of great glory^ the heretics have built themselvea a 
great shed, now weVill build one for yon*" GandAtnn tg* 
plied, “ There is no necesfiity for bnildtng mo one, I haye 
some one who can provide tor mo.” The king then said, 
“ 0 Gauckma, if I cannot do it, who can?" (kndama re* 
plied, “ O kmg, the Tht^ja king can do it*" The king then 
desired to know where he wonld display his power, and was 
told, "At the foot of the white Mango tree," When tho 
heretics heard this, they told their attendants j and for 
twelve miles around, they caused all the Mango trees to bo 
cut dowu, thus dcstroviug the Mango trees. 

On the fhU moon of July, Gaudama entered Tfia-muUtte, 
At tlmt time, the king's g^ener had disoovered a vc^ 
large ripe Mango in a white ant’s nest; and w hen he aaiv it, 
he thought it a very desirable fhdt, and made haste to pro- 
oent it to the kingj on the way, he met Gaudama, and 
thought, If I give it to the king, he w^ill give me, perhaps, 
eight, or siitecn, [rupees,] and with that I tan only feed this 
body for a short tunc; but if I give it to Gaudama, I aliaU 
receive benefit forever, as 1 go mm one stale to another*" 
Having thus consider^ be offered it to Gandoma. When 
he mime the offering, Gaudama looked at who 

took out tho stone rice-pot presented by the four 
ma-Ka-reet KaC kings, and having placed it in the hands of 
Gaudamn, received tho Mango, and made a sign for them 
to hMt in that place. Anoa-du spread a cloth for him to 
sit upon, and when ho had seated himsell^ and Anan-dh had 
toellowed an^repsred the Mango, the latter uresented it to 
Gnndama. When he Imd eatca the Mango, he fluid to the 
gardener, “Prepare the ground in this place* and plant 
toe Mango^stonc;" and he did so. When it was planted, 
G-fludama washed hk hands over it As soon as he had 


done waahjng hiB hands^ a tree aprung up, sta large as a 
plougb’hacdle, aod fifl^ eubils liigb* It put fomi one 
braneb to each of the fW points of the oonipasa, end an* 
othor went straight upw^ard, and each of these branclics was 
fifty cubits in length. The limbs Trore inunediate] j covered 
with blofiaoms and fruit The priests who followed him 
gathere<l of ike ripe fmit, and Imving eaten went iheix 
way. When king K^u-Unirh heard of this extraordinary 
tree, he ordered u ginird to watch that it might not be 
deatpoyed. Because the ^ardeaer^s name was tian^iappa, 
the tree was immod after hmn When the drunkarda cama 
dongj and ato of the fhiit, they said^ O you hcreticsi, 
when you heard that priest Gaudama tvaa going to make a 
display at the foot of the white Mango tree, yon bad all 
the trees within twelve miles dcatroyed r aa to this tree, it 
is no otlier than the fran-doppo SJango." Thus saying 
they threw about the atones of the fruit. Then the T^m 
king aent the Kut of tho winda, aayingr Cause the wind 
to nj^t the ahed of the hcpedca, and utterly destroy itand 
bo did as he was ertierod. He then called to the Nat of 
the stint to wurdown all his heat upon them, which he did. 
He then called to the Nat of the winds, to cauiso a whirlwind 
around them. Tho heretiea, having perapired much from 
the heat, were covered with the dnat brought by tha wind, 
which made them look like red baskota, lie then called 
to the Nat of niin, to send a shower upon them, and tln>v 
rambled muddy cattle. When the heretics came to thii, 
they were grenuy ashamed, and fled in evoiy direction, 
Aa thoy^ were fltfeiag, one of the ploughmen of a heretic 
said, “Now T shallmy lord's power;” and unyoking the 
cattle, and taking his riw'pot, yoke, sad hamc^ he went 
where his teachers were, and emw hia master covered with 
shAmc; ho saicb "My lord, I have oome in hxisto to seo 
your power, to what place are yon going?” The priest 
replied, '* What proQt will there bo in my showing you a 
sign? give me that rico^pot and rope;" and taking them 
from the ploughman’s hand, he w-ent to the river. Tying 
the rope around the pot, and then to hia own neck' ho 
plung^ into the river, and there rose and sunk with the 
wftvcflj nntil he died and went down to hclL 

Gandamfl created a walk in tlio air, one end of which 
reached the eastern, and tlie other the western, end of tho 
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world. AVten he htwi coUeeted an aseemblj four hundred 
and Lhirtj'two milefi squareT lie come out of hia monastery^ 
at noop/and said, the time when I sliall di^iay 

my power." At that timOt one of his female disciple^ 
named fforo-me, adproacbed him, and said^ '*0 Boodh, it is 
not suiUble that tne lord sbould fhti^e himself in showing 
bis power, I will show my skilland he said, “My dnupb- 
ter, w'hat will youdo?" "Sbe replied, “ify lojd, I wdl fill a 
world wdtb water, and then, like a young duck, 1 will dWo 
in at the Wcatem esitremity and come up at the Easterti; 
and then diving again, w^ make ray appenmneo at the 
Western; then 1 will dive in at the South and come up at 
the Konii; then dive in at the North and ooioc up at iho 
South. When inquiry is made, * ViTio is this duck?^ some 
inll say, ' It is no other than Gaudama's daughter Gara-mef 
and ail ^vili say, ' li‘ one of Gaudama's forage disciples onn 
show such, power, what must bo hb powci*?’ Thus the her¬ 
etics will taicc fright, and run away.” Gaudoma replied, "I 
know you can do this; but it was not on your account, that 
I hod this multitude called together,” and thus refused her. 
She then thought, ” As Gautknm will not let me do it, 
there is some one who has more power than 1, whom he will 
permit,” and she returned to her seat. Then Gaudomu, con¬ 
sidering that there were many of the assembly who would 
come forward, as bold os lionB, and ofifer to dlsiday their 
jjower, said, “ Whnt will the rest of you do? What sign 
will any one show?” Then many camo forward with lion- 
hcarta, and bold loud voice, petitioning him. Among them 
was a rich tT>fln, who aaid, “ It is not suitable that you should 
trouble youTself^ I will make a display.” Gh^udnma inquir¬ 
ed, '■ What will Tou do?” He sold, I will assume the ap 
pearunee of the l^rahmim king, whose body is one hundred 
and forty^four miles in size, and, in the miOst of this aasem^ 
hly, I will clap my hands, wbieh noise will be like an ea- 
coedingly violent rain; and when the people inquire, ^ What 
is this noisesome will say that U is only the noise of dna- 
dapping his hands. Then the heretics will $ay, ‘ If 
tho power of one ricb man be so great, wixat must be that 
of the Boodh?' and being ofndd, will flee.” Gaudamn said, 
“I know you are able to do this,” but refuised him, as be did 
the othcrl Then n yoimg girl, of only seven yearn, come, 
shekoed, and sold, "I will display my power." Guudama 
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inquired^ “ Mj daughter Sane, what will you doT* She 
replied, Boodh, I will bring mountoiti^ the 

yauNzZci momituin, and Hs-r/tctricoon^ta mountain, and hav¬ 
ing placed them in a row before Gattdonm and the people, 
I will fly around and over them like a wild duck, without 
alighting; and when the people inquire, MVto ia tlda?’ 
some Will Ana war, ‘The child ihree; and the heretics will 
then think, ^If this chUd of seven years can do this, what 
must be the power of Gaudamar and all enemies will flee/’ 
Gaudamn replied, ^ree, I know you a 
gave no permitisiom Then a lad of seven 
shekoing, and aaid, “ 0 Boodk, I will sho 
asked w^at ho would do, he said, 0 h 
the Sa-btt*iJia-b^ tree, w'hich ia auituble for a flng-ataffi and 
placing it ou my shoulder, will alioke it, and causa the fruit 
to fall Ibr the aasembly; and then 1 will bring flowers from 
Nat oountipf'-" Gaudaina sai<^ “I know you can do thk,*^ 
but refusem Then a female dUciple came, and said, I will 
show a Bign;*’' and when ai^ked, “ What sho said, “0 

Boodh, I will become iSifAya king, surrounded by a company 
one hundred and forty-four milea, and, with m? uttenojmte 
and those now oasemblcd, will come and ahe^o to you.’* 
lie said, Daughter, 1 know your power;" but still refused. 
Then Jfa^-a-kfi came, and said, 0 great Boedh, I will 
make a disidayGaudama rcpH&i, “My beloved son, w'hat 
W'ill you do ?" lie said, “O Boodb, I will tska Metjn-ma 
mountain between mv tJi^lli, aud chew it aa fine as mustEml* 
seed; then I will roll up the earth like a mat, and hold it 
between my flngorH^" Gaudoma said, “ My son, and what 
else will you do?" Ho said, " I will make the earth turn 
like a potter's wheel, and the inhabitants to eat the dust 
thereof" '‘And what else?" “1 will make my left hand 
as if it wens the earth, and with my tight hand I will take 
all the people, and place them on my left, as if it were Za- 
i&knd." “And whut else?" “O Boodh, J/eyn-mo 
mountain shall be the handle, and the earth the cover like 
an umbrella, aod I will become o priest, and walk tO' and 
fro with it over my head." Gaudama then said, “ I know, 
my son, you can do all this," yet he gave no permUaion. 
Mauk-a^lan, supposing that Gaudama knew some one who 
had more power than he possessed, sat down. Gaudaxntt 
then eaid, “ My son jlfuud--a-ihnj I did not have this great 


tO. do thia,*' yet he 
yearn appronehed, 
w a flign." When 
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assemblyi, of four Imndred and tbirty-two tnilea squarej 
convenisi for your profit. This dispJny of power is oniy 
for Eoodbs, It is my busint^ to lauJce the display^ not 
that there arc no othena 'who can do so. in former atatea, 
even when I was an animal^ othera could, not do my work for 
me," JLfaui-a-lon inquired what time be referred U\ and 
he said, "At aucb a time and place, bearing a very benvy 
burden, I came to a deep pit, and what other bullocks could 
not do, I was hameased to, and did.” 

Quudama then ascended into bia walk in the air, and 
looked down upon his assembly, four hundred and thirty- 
two milca on each dde of him, and in the midst be diaplayi^ 
hliiLSclf The signs w'hicb be showed were in tbo foUowing 
order, and they were displays of w'isdom with which his fol¬ 
lowers bad nothing to do. First, he caused a great lire to 
ascend from his bead, and a stream of water ^m fain feet; 
ha then mixed the fire and nvnter above and below him. 
Then he sent forth fire from Ms bock, nod water before him; 
then a dome of fire fbom his right eye, and water from hia 
left; then the roverse; then ^ from hia right ear, and 
water from hh left; then the reveree; then fire from Ida 
right nostril, and water from the left, and the reveree; and 
in tbo same manner, fire and water from his shoulders, 
bands, sicles, legs, feet, thumba, and great toes, all nuural- 
lous to beholds Then flowed, from one hair water, and 
from another, fire. He then sent forth hia six glories, and 
walked to and fro in the Mr. At that time, there was tha 
appearanee of a former Boodb, who seemed to be stauding, 
sitting, or lying down, as beet pleased him, with Gaudmna. 
These are the displays of the Boodh i and there was no min^ 
gliug of tha firo and water, thorem, each went forth aepa- 
rate. Tha flame imd the water ascended as high m the 
Brahman country, and went, on each side, to the end of tha 
world. The six gloriaa made him appear Uke pure gold. 
Just poured from the crucible, and the glories extendi os 
Ihr ua did the fire and water* 

While Gaudanm was displaying these wondere, he preach* 
cd to the people at iDtervok, wholly to their comfort. Iliea 
all the people blcased him. When he looked upon the great 
multitude, he knew all their minds, and preached os he eou- 
ceived suitable for each one. When be imd thus preached, 
and shown Ms power to the people, they all obuuucd the 


law of righteousness. Kot seeing any one in the mtiltitnde 
who cotUa ask Imn quesdoiui, he canaod the uppearanoe of 
a forraet Boodh; and when he Jisked questions, the apparent 
Boodh would answer. When the nppcaianoe wnlkw^ Gau- 
doma laid down* and tbo reverse. When Gandama had thus 
displayed hismel^ he stood and considered where the former 
Bowhs had^ spent their first Lents, after making a display 
of their glories, and bo discovered thst it had been in ifu-iru- 
dxin^thti Kat oountir, in preaching the law to their mothas. 
He then raised hia right foot, and placed it upon the top of 
mountain, and hia left he placed upon J/eyn-Tno 
mountain, and then at two steps he ascended one bnndrcd 
and sixty aright thousand milca. It is not proper to sappose 
that he made any effort to step forward, wnen he raised 
his foot; the top of the mountfun canoe to receive it. Thus,, 
as he etmiped, the mountains moved to receive him, and he 
went to ?*at country, When the king saw him, he 

thought, “ The Bo^h is going to sricnd his upon the 
Kani-ba-ia stone, it Ti'ill be fl great blessing to mauj Nats, 
While he is spendiim his Lent in our country, there will not 
be room for even a Nat to place hia hand. This 
stone, which b? seven hundred and twenty miles long, piy 
hundred wide, and one huudred and eighty in thicknesSf 
Trill as nothing,” Gaudama, knowing die mind of the 
Nat kiog, spread his outer narment npon the stone, and it 
covered it all over. The TAe-yya then thought, “ He hrut 
covered it all over with his outer garment, and it will be 
a small place lor the Boodh,” Giiudoma, knoudug tlua 
thought, contracted the stone, so that the cloth was like a 
lorjra sheet upon a small bed, and tlien sat dowu upon it. 

At that time, when tbo people looked for GaudaiDa, they 
could not see him; he was like the smi in an eclipse. As 
the people could not see him, they cried and wailed greatly. 
They said one to another, “ O friends, has Gaudama gone to 
the top of moimtaan ? or has he gone to tie top 

of AToCu-tAa^ mountain? or to the top of I>; 7 an-du moun¬ 
tain? The moat eicellcut Gaudama, who is above men, 
Nats, and Brahmans; we cannot see;” and tieu the whole 
assembly broke forth into loud wailing and lamentation, 
^me cried, Gaudama has gone to a quiet place to enjoy 
himself;" othera said, "Since he has displayed hia wondera 
to the muldtiide, he has retired ftom their applause to somo 
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other country; and shall we see him any more ?” others 
saidf ‘^Thc moat excellent Gaudania, who is above all, ha* 
gone to enjoy himself in some retired place, and we cannot 
see him;” and then they neatly wailed again. Many then 
asked, O J/aiil-a-km, where ^ the most excellent Gau* 
AnnxA gone?” He, knowing, but wishing to honor another, 
said, “Ask the Sage Anu-yoke-^iaf' who replied, “You 
inquire where the great Gnudama has ^ne, he has gone to 
Td-ica-deing'tha Nat country, to spend the loot in preaching 
the law to his mother.” ’^Then they inquired how long it 
would be . before he would return, and were answered, 
“ After he has preached the law for three months, on the 
full moon of October, he will appear again.” Then the 
people said, “Wo w-iU not return home without seeing 
him.” They then erected temporary residences, and re¬ 
mained in Tha-icut-tee. The aky was their covering, and 
the earth their floor. None found fault with others, when 
they came in contact; and though much crow’ded, they put 
up with it. The ground was cleaiu Before Gaudoma had 
left, he said to “ Remain behind and preach to 

the people; you will be fed, and the assembly." every 
morning through Lent, they were furnished with rice, betel- 
nuts and perfumery; and Ilauk-a-tcm preached the law. 
Vast multitudes who had heard of the display of Gaudama. 
came from other countries, to see and hear, and he answered 


all their inquiries. 

While Gaudama was preaching to his mother, on the 
Kam-ha‘la stone, he was attended by all the Nats of the ten 
thousand systems. His glory was such that the shining of 
the Nats was not seen; and while he was thus eclirang 
their glory, his mother, now a male Nat named Enakx-ka^ 
came mm Ti^the-ta Nat country, and took her seat at his 
right hand. Enaura, the son of a Nat, took his at his 
left hand. This Nat, Engura^ when the powerful Nats came, 
bnd to take his place one hundred and forty-four miles in 
the rear of them; but Enda-ka retained his place at the right 
hand. When Gaudama looked on these two Nats, he had 
a desire that they might know the great advantage of mving 
to a person worthy to receive; he said, “ Entjura, during 
yonr long life of one hundred thousand years, placing the 
stones for cooking rice one hundred and forty-four miles 
apart, you placed your ricc-pot upon them, cooked rice, and 
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made a great offering, did you not? And because of this, 
you now obtain the privilege of being within one hundred 
and forty-four miles of my person. Why is it thus?" 
When he made this inquiry, his voice penetrated the whole 
of the 8>'8tem8, and all who were in them heard him. En- 
answered, ‘*0 Boodh, though 1 made so great an 
offering, I did not mve it to one who was worthy to receive 
it. He was like a heathen, therefore my merit was smalL" 
When he had thus answered, Gaudama inquired of jEh- 
da-ka^ wh;sr he remained at his right hand, without moving 
further oil. He answered, ** 0 Boodh, like a good husband¬ 
man, who sows a little seed in good ground, and reaps abun¬ 
dantly, 1 made a small offering to the priests Tha-la-wun 
and Gu-na-voun, who were worthy priests; therefore my 
prodt is great” As to Eiida-ixi, in a former state, when 
-he lived in a small village, he met a priest named Anu- 
yoke-da, to whom he gave a handful of rice which he had pre¬ 
pared for himreli; and though Enyura had, for his whole life 
long, given his great offering, Enda-ka had much the great¬ 
est merit Gaudama then said to Enyttra, “ As to making 
offering it is well to select a good subject, on whom the 
benev^cncc shall fall, otherwise the reward is lost In the 
field, it is well to destroy the weeds; among men, it is well 
to destroy pa.ssnon; those priests who are free from passion, 
are those to whom it is most suitable to moke offeringa. 
Those who give to priests who are finee finom anger, igno¬ 
rance, and worldly mindedness, will have the greatest re¬ 
ward. When he nad ended this instruction, Engura and 
Enda-ka became Thau-ta-pons^ and the preaching was of 
great profit to all the people of Nat country. After this, 
while in Nat country, naving reference to his motheris for¬ 
mer state, he preached the law of merit and demerit, and 
some others. When he hod preached for the three months, 
without cessation, he went out to receive food, and cieatra 
the form of a former Boodh, and said to it, “Continue 
preaching until I return.” Gaudama then went to Ife-ma- 
woon grove; and having eaten a bud of the tree Na-ga-la-ta^ 
he went to Ana-ica-dat l^e, and washed his face, and then to 
the Northern island, where he obtained his rice, after which 
he went to the En-gyen grove to eat it. Tha-re-pokc-ta-m 
went where Gaudama was, and waited upon him. When 
Gaudama hod done eating, he said, “My son Tha-re-pohe- 
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ta-ra, I have maJc so much progress, to-day, in preaching the 
A'he^-mOf do you now go and preach to tho five hundred 
An ta-xoa-the'ka priests,” As to these five hundred priests, 
when Qaudama made a display of the fire and water, they 
were present, and were much pleased with him; therefore 
ho sent to have the law preached to them, knowing that 
they were pleased, and would become hia priests. When 
he had thus ^rect^ he returne<l to Nat country, and com¬ 
mencing where his substitute left ofl^ went on preaching 
the A-bc-<ia-ma, 

Tha-re-pokt'ta-ra went and preached to tho five hundred 
priests, and, while Gaudama wos absent, th^ learned the 
seven books of the A-de-do-mo. These five hundred nriests, 
in tho time of the Boodh Kat^Oui-ba, were bats, ana hung 
about the sides of a cave; and os the priests were constantly 
walking to and fro in the cave, repeating the A-Ac-do-ma, 
they caught some of the aoimds, and repeated^ them one 
to another; in consequence of the merit tiins gained, when 
they changed stat^ they became Nats in Ta-toa-dang-tha, 
These bat-Nats enjoyed the happiness of the Nat state, dur¬ 
ing the tinie of two Boodhs, and then were bom of good 
families in Tha-wut-tee, and were present when Gaudama 
disi^ycd his power. SVTien they now heard the law, they 
UDoeratood it much sooner than others had done. Thus, 
for three months, Gaudama preacheil the law, and eighty 
million Nats received the law of annihilation. The Nat 
who hud been his mother, attained the state of a Thau- 
ta-wn. 

The company who had been left on earth, and who were 
waiting Gaudama's return, thinking that in seven days 
Lent would be over, went to Mauha'lan^ and said, “It is 
proper that we should know the day when Gaudama will 
return, we shall not return without seeing him.” When 
Mauk-a-lan heard this, he replied, “Very well, let me dive 
through the earth, and, coming out at the foot of Afeyn- 
mo mountain, ascend to Nat country, visible to all the 
people.” As he smd, so it was; and as a thread is seen 
through a precious stone, so was he visible to all the great 
multitude. As the people looked on, they said, “Se^ he 
has ascended one luzana,^ two Yuzanas, etc.; ho has 


* A in«M«ra of Jutanoe, kboot twelra nnU*. 
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arrived in the first Nat coxmtrr, the second Kat conntiy,” 
etc. When he reached the presence of Gaudamo, and she- 
koed, he said, “Most glonons Gaudama, the multitude 
who are assembled in Tha-wni-tee will not dispense until 
they have again worshipped the Boodh. I come to moke 
known their desire, and to know the time of your return.” 
Gaudama replied, “Mv son, where has jourTirother Tha- 
rt'pokt-ta-ra spent the Lent ?” and he answered, “ O Boodh, 
he spends the Lent in Then-ga-dui-na-go country.” Gauda¬ 
ma then said, “ My son. in seven days from thi^ on the full 
moon of October, I shall descend at the gate of Then-ga-tha- 
na-go. Whoever have a desire to sec me, let them assemble 
at that place. It Is only three hundred and sixty miles 
from Tha-itmt-tce, and there is no necessity for the people to 
take rice for the journey, but let them go fasting, as on a 
worship-day; to and tell this to the people.” Mauk^^lan 
then descended J/<ryu-mo mountain, and informed the Jico- 
ple. Gaudama then told the Tht^jya king that he had fin¬ 
ished his Lent, and was about to return to the country of 
men. Ilicn the king had three flights of steps preporwl, one 
of gold, one of precious stones, and the other oi silver, which 
reached from the top of Iftgn-mo mountain to the gate of 
Then-ga-tha-na-go. The flight of step on the right, was of 
^Id, and for the Nats to descend upon; that on the left, of 
silver, was for the Brahmans; the one in the middle, of 
precious stones, was for Gaudama. As Gaudama stood on 
the top of 3fegn-mo mountain, the people were all looking 
upward, expecting him. The atmospnere was very clear, 
and the people could easily see as far as the Brahman eoun- 
try, and as for down as ThelL While they were looking, 
the ten thousand systems became very clear, and all the 
Nats in these systems could see the people, and the }>eoplo 
could see them, as if they were face to focc. Gaudama 
then sent forth his six gloiics. When the immense multi¬ 
tude saw his glory, they every one raised a prayer for his 
favors. The Nats then descended the golden stairs, the 
Brahmans, the silver ones, and Gaudama, those of precious 
^nea. One of the Nats, who played upon the hmp, holding 
in his hand a harp shaped like the Oie-sheet fruit, stood on 
tlie right hand of Gaudama, and played melodiously, as 
they descended. On the left stood a Nat, and fanned him 
with the tail of a Za-morree bird. One of the Brahmans held 
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an umbrella over bis head. Being thus attended W Nats 
and Brahmans, Gaudama descended to the gate of Then^ga^ 
tha-na-w. Then Tha-rt'voke-ta-ra approached, and rcspect- 
fullv ahekoing, said, ‘*The glorious Gaudama descends I 
with a voice l^e that of the Aa-ro-Mi^ bird, he utters pleas¬ 
ant words, like those of a Brahman king. Gaudama, the 
teacher of men, Nats, and Brahmans, this day descends 
from Nat countiTt &na enters the gate of the city. 1 have 
never seen any tmng like this before, nor has any one ever 
heard of the like.” In this manner ho manifested his great 
joy, and added, “ O’Gaudama, of great glory, all Nats and 
men this day love the Boodh.” Gaudama replied, “ My 
beloved son, is it only a Boodh who is perfect in every 
thing, whom the Nats and men love? Whatever Boodh, or 
holy person, there is, who has attained the Zarts, and who is 
familiar with them, who is happy in the law of annihilation, 
which puts out the fires of passion, who is full of the glories 
of a ^Mn-tha^ma-bai —such an one the Nats and men love.” 
When he had said this, thirty millions of the people obtain¬ 
ed the law of salvation, and the five hundred priests of TAa- 
rt-poke-ta-ra attained the state next to annihilation. In the 
place where Gaudama displayed hisnpower in Nat country, 
where he preached the law, and in TMen-ga-Oia-na-go, where 
he set down his right foot, pagodas were erected. 

While Gaudama was in this country, the people asked him 
such (juestions as the Thau-Ux'pon priestsooula not answer; 
these last asked those the Tha-ga-w-gans could not answer. 
Mauk-a-km could not answer their questions, and Tha-rc’ 
poke-ta~ra could not answer those of Alattkni'hn, When a 
question was asked that Tha-re-poiK^ta-ra could not answer, 
he looked to Gaudama The latter, beginning with his face 
to the East, looked all around, and discovered only one place 
of light. All the Nats and Brahmans, on the earth, and all 
the Beloos, Xageu, and OaliinM, in all the eight points, sbe- 
koing to him, said, “ O lkK>dh, there is no one in this world 
who can answer this question, we look only to thee for an 
answer.” Gaudama then said, “ My son Tha-rc'poke'ta*m is 
troubled for an answer, though he is in this world; now, os 
for the Theri'kata^ the Thatpka, and the A-thay-ka laws, which 
you fully understand, can you answer me this question? I 
ask the way in which the Thay^ka and A^thay^ka priests may 
arrive at Md-poh V* Ho replt^, “ I cannot answer the ques- 
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don, and am In doubt as to your desire; unless you will 
give me a clue, I cannot answer it.” When Gaud^a had 
c^)lained it a little, he enw it clearly. Gaudama then taught 
him, 60 that no one except himself was able to answer such 
questions Then he stood before Gaudama, and with a bold 
voice said, O Gaudama, of the drops of water which fall, 
some fall upon the ocean, and some upon the land, and 1 
con tell the exact numb^ of drope w'tiich have fallen on 
each for more than the age of a w'orld, and can write them 
out in figures.” Gaudi^a said, “ My son, I know your 
ability thus to compute. In a former state, your knowledge 
was incomparable. You could answer questions innumer¬ 
able, beyond the number of the sands of the Ganges.” 
Though bo was thus wise, when a question suitable for 
Gaudama to answer, was proposed, he could not answ’cr it. 
When Gaudama heard that it was noised about, that Tha- 
rt'poke-ta-ra could solve doubts beyond the ability of others, 
• he remarked, ** It is not so only now, but it has been so in 
former states,” and then show^ that a wise child is better 
than a foolish king of one hundred years. 

Thus Gaudama, after six Lents, spent the seventh i^n 
the Kam-ha^la stone, preaching the law to his mother, llie 
eighth was spent in Jw-w country, in the city of Than-(ha- 
«ia-ra-< 7 ^rc. Here he ^ with the law the people wortliy to 
receive it His ninth Lent he spent in the (rau-Ou-ta-^iff 
monastery, in Kau-t/utm-ba country, where he preached the 
law to five hundred rich men, and others worthy to receive it 
His tenth Lent he ^nt in Pa-ta-hx grove. Wliilc there, the 
king of elephants in that country paid him great reverence. 
His elcvcnui Lent ho spent in a Pong-na villa^, xii'Ikhha- 
na^re monastery, preaching to a Pong-na and others, who 
were herdsmen. His twelfth Lent ho spent in Wa-rtn-za-m 
country. The thirteenth, on Zale^ya mountain. The four¬ 
teenth, in Za-da-uxton royal monastery. The fifteenth, in 
Kap-pe-la-woot, in Ne-grau-da^woon royal monastery. His 
sixteenth, in Alawn country, preaching the law to Alatoa^ke 
Btho. The seventeenth, in' UV/a-uoon monastery, in } a-sa- 
gro. The eighteenth and nineteenth, on Zede-ya mountain, 
near the city of Zak-ya. The twentieth, in lla-fa-Mwn 
monastery. His remaining twenty-five Lents he spent in 
Tha^wut'tee country; nineteen of them, in Za-da-vooony and 
six in Polce-jxi-t/ung, monastery. [The Burmese books difler 
widely as to where these last twenty-five Lents were spent.] 
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Thas, ia preataliiiig to tlicae yfho ’were wortlij to te de¬ 
livered &om transjnigration, lie travel led about tfie couutry j 
aad wiieo be was eighty years old, he spent some time on 
mountaiiL While theJne^ A-za-hi’^ihati tlie bodl 
of a qoeen of ccuntiy, desiring to mikke war upon 

tlio lh^--ao kLo^ said thtis: '^The ireit hi kings are very 
powerful, and they axe very wise; neverlbeleES, I will out 
them off and hring them to poverty.^’ Hq then called orio 
of his nobkmoii, a Poog-na ^so, and said, *' Uo vou go to 
Gaudaniu, and, us 1 tell you, sheko at liJs feet, undT inquire if 
he m in health and prosperity, if be can bear travelling well, 
is full of strength, and happy, and say, ^ 0 Gaiidania, the 
J/(i^a-dSci-iw< Hdg desires to go to war with the itetJt-si!! 
kings, whom, though powerful and wise, ho ivill cut off and 
destroy.’ Gaudmna will reply something, be careful to note 
his words, and come and fed me.’^ The reaaon he sent thia 
message was aa Ibllaws. On the river Ganges there wjU! a 
viriagc, and six miles from this village each way was neutral • 
^ounil, oommon to both. Near that village, at the foot of 
Uio niDUiiUiin, was much treasure. A*£a-la-that, hearing that 
this treasure w-aa there, designed to go on tlic morrow and 
take It; but in the mean time^ the kings hud coma 

and removed il. When he came and found the treasure 
gonei, he wji8 verv^ engrv, and returned home« The next 
year, the 1! Idugs did the same, and he was veiy anjgry, 

and thought only ol‘ war. When he had prepared his army, 
he considered, is a verj'^ serious bnsincfis to go to war, 
and 1 have not any ally; it will be weii to consult some wi^ 
person, and none in the world is equal in wisdom to Gan- 
dama. ■ 1 wiU aend to him, and, if I am to be victonDus, 
he will remain sLlcat, or, if not, will inquim, ^What profit 
is there in war?'" The nobleman, hearing the mcpaage of 
the king, eaid, ^'^Very well, my lord,” and ordering his 
horses and elepliants to be imule ready, proceeded on his 
way. When he came near the mountain where Gaudamu 
was, h* left hb carriage, and walked mto the presence of 
Guudumn, and there conversed with him, hearing words 
suitable to be ever remembei-ed; then, in a respcc&ul pos¬ 
ture, ho addressed Gaudama, 0 priest Gaudama, king 
ahekoes at yonr feet, and inqiiireft if you arc in 
health, if you can stUl travel, and if you retain your strength, 
and are happy. And he inquires further, Baying, ‘I am 
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about to cruah tbe kings/ At tbat time, tbotigh. 

Gaudiuna had ntithfir Lent nor cold^ being his ser- 

vj^t, stood bchiin^ fenning him. ^\1len he heard the words 
of the iioblennin^ instead of answering the inqiiirv^ he tuni'- 
ed to Arnm-db, and snidj Have you heard that the 
kin^ ore uniteih and often oonsult together?” Anari-da 
Tcpfiedf havt." He then said^ “Apjan’da^ bo long as 
they continue ntiitoA and consult to^ther^ they willmoa’ 
per." He then inquireclf "Have you heard that the 
kings issue new laws, and diaregartl the old ones, which 
former km^ have made?" AtMin'da replied, “Mvlord,! 
hear that they practise the laws of former kin^, and do not 
make new laws,” Oaudama then inquired, ‘^l>o they listen 
to the words of old age, and respect it ?” A nan^ia repliedj 
" My lord, I have hearrl that they do/' Gaudama then said, 
"So long as they reapect old age, they will prosper, and 
not dccnfafic/’ jTe then inquir^ " Have you heard that 
these kings forbid their subjects the comMifaion of the 
crime of rape?” and he answered, “ Yes;" whereupon Gau- 
dama said, "So long os they continue thus, they vAll pros- 
per." Ho then inquired, “ tJave you heard that these kings 
Lave ordered that the Nnts of cotintTT siudl have 

their stated offerings, and that the pagodas shall be kept in 
lopnir ?" and replied that he had heard it w^as so. 

Gaudaiaa again said, " So long as they do thus, they wHlI 
prosper."^ He then further inquire^ " Have you heard 
that they have orfkrcd that the pricBta who aio in that 
country, or who may come there, shidl bo furnished accord* 
iug to the law of pneats ?" and Aiian-da replied that he had 
beard so; w'tereupon Gaudama said, " So long as they do so, 
tbiy w^l prosi jcr.' Gaudama then addre^d the noSloman, 
and said, " O rongma, I was once in Hh^-tfw-iKCOQUtTy, in 
the placo of a Nat called Tha-rmi~ta-rti, and in tliat place I 
preached to the kings the seven laws* So long as 

they keep these seven laws, they will pregwr, and cannot 
he injured" Tlic Pong-na nobleman replied, " O Gaudnma, 
you aay thnt, ^ long aa those king 9 keep the seven laws, 
they cunuot be overcame, but will prosper ^ therefore, unless 
A-za-Ui'tAat, by his cunning, can get tliem to quarrel, he can¬ 
not destroy them." The reason why Gaudama said so much, 
and gave bo raany hints, vras that he considered, " Unless 
1 thus talk, the kings will all be destroyed, iu one 
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day: but if I toll these thiogSj it wiB take ^ee \wa to 
destroy theij uaioTi and power, and in that time they wiU 
be getting merit for the rcgt of their lives.” Tim l^ong'ua 
seemed much plenaed with the interview^ and said, “ I have 
much business to imnsach I be^ to be dismissed " and then 
retumed to hifl master^ The king then inmiired what Gau- 
ilpTyift had said, and the Pong im replied, “ U kina Gaudama 
says tliftt no one is able to conquer the Itinga. Ho 

onJy gave me a bint that they could be conquered by draw¬ 
ing ihcni into a quarrel with each otlier.’^ The king then 
said, *' By the time wo can do this, my horses mid elephants 
will be aly^ne; avoi^ng this, how can we euocced and con¬ 
quer ?" Tbfl Pong-na replied, Let us call the oounsellora, 
and have a consultation, and when it is over, I will get up 
and say, *0 king, do the }Vrik-*a kings oat up your property, 
or use it in agriculture, or in merchandizer and leave the 
comiciL When they see mo thus leave, they will say that I 
have tmiLBgns^Bcd, and ask if 1 memi to prevent llio war. 

' Will he havens,^ they will say, 'to make presents to these 
kings in broad dayUght ?’ SYhen they crimuiuto me, do not 
put me in irons, but have mj head ahaved, and banish mo 
Irom the country. Then t udll go to the country of the 
IVeih^i kings, and after i hnye examined their stren^b, or 
weakness, I will inform the king. Before long, 1 vdll hav^o 
every thing prepared, and send for the king to con^e.” A ‘■za- 
lort^tdt did as the Pong-na od^dsed. When the lifl£4r-Jo kings 
heard that the Poug-na was coming from Ya-za-^, they 
caused it to be proeXedmod about the country, Do not lot 
him cross the river Ganffos.” Some of the people ^id, 
“ This Pongma is banished from hhs count^,^' and others 
said, “ If BO, let him come to our country. The TFtfi^-ao 
kings inquired of him why ho came, and where he wished 
to go, ami he related the eitcumstances of hifl banishmcuh 
The kings then eaid, “Your punishment ia very unjust, it 
ia very wrong to punish so aeverely for so small on offence, 
and inquired what office he held before he was banished, 
and were informed that he was a law-judge and noblemam 
They then ordered that he should bold the same offrees 
under them, and thus he became teacher of the laws to the 
sons of these kings. He aoon became very respectable and 
popular. One day, he called one of the princes to go with 
him to the country, and on the way inquired if the young 
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people {bUon^cil Cinnbtf, and was told that they did. He 
then inquired if they plonghed with two oxen, and wa? an- 
awcied that they did. Without any other cnnTc^aation^ they 
retnrned homer When bia asscpci&tca and others inquired of 
the prince, what the Pona^na said to him, he related the 
above, and said, “ITiis isalL” When thev heard thie, they 
replied, “ You. do not tell the tnilh,” and thua they began to 
Tm! at variation. At another timOf OH a walk with one of tho 
prinyea, ho inquired wbat meat, floBh^ or ciurrVj the people 
ate, and nothing more. When they rctumerf, the princes 
were afkefl wbat the Pong’oa said; they w'era told, but he 
was disbelieved, and bis hearens beramo angry. At another 
time, he asked one of them, if ho was poor, and the prince 
Baic^ ‘^Such an one of the princes is poor." Another time, 
be inquired of one, if he was covrardl_v, and he replied, 
“Such an one la cowardly.” Thus be went on for three 
years, until they were all bo divided that no two of them 
would go the same road; and, though there was a notice for a 
council, no two would meet together. When he had brought 
ihem to tills slate, the Pong-na sent n letter to the king of 
and aud, “Now is your time, come quickly,^' 
The kuig immediatdy prootainie'd war, and marched against 
the enemy. When tho kin^ heard of his coming, 

they issued an. order that ho should not croaa tho (^nges. 
No one heeded the order:; and though the gates of the city 
were ordered to be dosed, no attention was paid to it, imd 
the gates were left wide open, so that daatmetion soon come 
upon them. Though three yeare elapsed from the boLnish' 
ment of the Pong*nat wishing to finish the history of the 
kings, we left that of Qaudama, to which w'c now 

TOtniTL 

Soon after the Pong^ua had left Gaudama, the latter call¬ 
ed and said, “Let all the priests in Ya-na-^ na- 

semble in the place of asstcmblyhe replied, “ Yvjj well, 
tuy lord.^ "Wnen ho had assembled them, he safd, “0 
Gnudamo, they are ready, you know your own tinie for 
ooming*" Gaudama then went to the place, and having 
taken hb seat, preached ^ follows, “O priests, so long os 
you continue to assemble together often, and are agreed, 
you will prosper. So long as you keep the commands, 
and practise according to the precepts, so long as you rev¬ 
erence the elder pricsta, and listen to their voice, flo long 
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09 you abateuD poasion, ond proctke the low, luid 
Trbatever Uwa arc to wme, you w-LU prosper* lot ibe 
priesta b« miodM of these priDciplca; and so long oo tbeso 
ore praciiricd^ they will prosperJ^ Mlcr he hod preached 
these precept and enjoyed olmaelf as long as he deaiied, 
he ceJiod and said, Lot its go to A7n-^'^la*fla'f(a 

and ^InoTi^ infoimed the priests. When ti-andiunn has 
staid ofl long os he deaU^ in a place, there is no reason why 
he should remain any longer* 

SuTTOnnded hy tis concourso of pricstSsf ha went to 
lu^du'^kOi and stopped in the royal Znjat* There he preaob.- 
od the law, whion brought mii^ profit to the place* When 
he had remained there as long as he dt^red 

“I will eo to A'a-X:iau-dfj/' Tluthcr he went with 
his attendants, and remained in a rich niaii^s grove* While 
thdare, Tfia‘re'p(>kt-ia-ra come before binii, and shekoing, saidj 
“ O glorious Boodh, there is reason for my love to yon ^ 
the reason, is that there is no one, never hns been any one, 
never will bo any one, who understands ail law so well as 
Gaudama; therdbre I esceedingly love him,^' Oaudanm 
replied, “■ Yoqt words aro very free from unbelict la a 
former state, a Boodh who was complete in the sbi glories, 
and, though thus excellent, practised virtue, was comp] ate 
in wisdom, was happy, and free fiom some ijossions—now, 
my belov^i^ son, con you distingiiish such a Boodh from 
me?” Ue replied, ^’^MylortL I have no such wisdom." 
Gaudoma then said, " A Boorlh perfect in the six glories 
will come, he will piractise certain \'irtue% he will have 
certaiD dispositions, and certain kinds of wisdom, ho will 
enjoy some Ths’^ma^hals^ and be free from some passions 
now, my beloved son, could you discern the mind of such 
a Boodh? And now, in ihe preseut state, I am above all 
—do you knew my mind ?" lie replied, 1 have no such 
knowued^" Gaui^ama then said, “Then you do not know 
the minds of ihose who have been, ore, or w'ill be^ Boodhs, 
and how dare you say that you love me, becfitise I know 
more and nm wiser than oiiy w'ho have been before me, or 
will come after me ?'' He replied, " Althougb 1 do not know 
the miudo-of present, post, or future, Boodhs, I suppose 1 
uaderstond the law* The city\fiu1 best from the palace, has 
a strong aitadel, gates, eta, and the city has a gate-keeper, 
who is full of wisdom, understands oU matters, Las quick 
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penetration, preTenta tlicpse wlio are not wise &om enterings 
and adinits those who aife; no^v, if that gate-keeper, in going 
about llie dtj, abonld not discover any breach in the walL 
even large eitough for a cat to crawl through, be would 
^ink thus! “AJl people^ great and email, beasts, etc., go 
into the city at the gate, and come out at it. So I under¬ 
stand the entrance to the Jaw; and It b tlitough the Boodh, 
who says he has infinite wisdom. Therefore I infer that he 
knows the present, past, and future. Hinj who is worthy to 
receive all praise, who Lj excellent, is of great glory, who 
hip rejected all the fires of pcissiou, and attained inilnita 
w'isdonir I supfKJse to possess the quaUliea which 1 asenbo 
to the Boodh.” 

When Gaudama had remainerl as long as ho desired in 
iVh-A'/tfu-ei] oonntrv, ho called and said, *'We will 

go to the villa^^e of Ptx la^hc^* and they went, Wlicn the 
piona of that villa® heard of his coming, they went to him, 
and sbekoing, said, " 0 excel lent Boodh, wo desire that yon 
and your pricatfl would occupy the ISavat for etrangeris," 
Wlien the iuhabitants heard that Gmndama had arrived, 
and was in the Zayat for etrangei^ they said, ‘-lie wiU 
probafalr preach the law, let us aak hinx to do so;'- which 
they did, and he con^eoted in his nsuol nuumer. When 
the pious knew that he had consented to preach, they flhe- 
koed, and turning to the rights prepared the l^vat with 
mate, water, fiowers, etc., and then said, “O Gaudama, wo 
have prepared the Zavat; plca&e preach to ua, at your con¬ 
venience. ' On that morning, (^udoma, hanng dressed 
himself, look his rice-pot, and acoompanied by bia priests, 
entered the Zayat for strangers^ and sat down against the 
middle pi^ with his &co to the East, hia priests Hitting 
behind him ^ snd the vtUngeis sat on the Eaj^ side, with 
their iacca to the West, looking at tho prieati He then 
preaebetl the law to them ns Mlowa; “ 0 dbdples, to the 

r rson w'ho ia destitute of thcac five evils remnin: 

In this world, he has broken the righteous preeepta and 
will come to yKJVcrty, 2* He will lose his character. S. 
The aodety of the pnesta, the rich, find tho noble, will det^ 
him. 4. lie will be in trouble* 5* He will miflhr miflciy 
hereafter in helL^' TVbcn he hod done preaching thus. 


* The fifiv fir mmniruvia. S«e 00t« 00 St. 
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wishing to show the advantage of righteousness, he pro¬ 
ceeded: “Those who practise righteousness will enjoy the 
following five things: 1. They w^l have peat riches. 2. 
They wul have go<» character and fame. 8. Into whatever 
society they desire to go, they can go boldlv, and will be re- 
oeivea with pleasant countenance. 4. They will have a 
clear mind. 6. Their end will be happiness, and they will 
dwell in Nat country.” In this manner Gaudama preached 
to riie villagers. The pc^le were so much pleased with the 
preaching that they remained through the evening, and until 
midnight, when Gaudama dismissed them. They then arose, 
shekel, turning to the right, and departed. Soon after 
thev left, he retired to a still place. 

At that time, there were two Pong-nas from Ma-ga-da-rtet, 
In the village, who were commissioned to attend to the affairs 
of the war against the king^ One thousand Nats 

came and took possession of the houses of the village; 
when they desired any house, they took it. The more 
powerful took the houses of the princes, the middling Nats, 
those of the nobles, and others, the houses of the common 
people. Gaudama saw*, by his supernatural vision, the col¬ 
lection of Nats, and in the morning he called .dnan-db, and 
said, “ Who has the government of the village of Pa-ta-locV* 
He replied, “The two Ma-^-<ia-reei Pong-nas have direction, 
against the Weiksa kings.” Gaudama .said, “ Tliey appear 
to have built the village by the counsel of the Ta-xva-wdng^ 
tha Nats. I saw, last night, one thousand Nats in one thou¬ 
sand of the houses. Now, so long as the merchants in this 
place buy and sell, it will have a ruler, and be a place for 
prizing goods. Anan-^ there will three calamities come 
upon this place. It will be destroyed by fire, water, and 
intestine contentions.” 

In the morning, Gaudama went to the river Gang^ 
washed his face, cleaned bis teeth, etc,, and relumed, wait¬ 
ing for the time to receive rice. These two Pong-nas then 
consulted together thus: “ Our king is a great friend of Gau¬ 
dama, he feeds him; and if he hears that he has been to 
Pa-ta-lee vill^e, he wrill inquire if we went to see him, and 
consulted with him; and if wo say that we did not go, he 
will be angry. Now, in such a pracc we will order a city to 
he built, and have every thing vilo prohibited from entering 
it, and Gaudaina, seeing this, will prophesy prosperity, ana 
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we will invite him to come to it” When they had executed 
their plans, they went to Gaudoma, and said, “ Lord Gauda- 
ma, will you be pleased to come and partake of our rice to¬ 
day ?” and he consented in his usmd manner. When they 
knew he would to, they arose, and went to the place where 
they had ordered thin^ to be prepared; and all l^ng ready, 
they sent and said, **Lord Gaudama, ^1 things ore ready.” 
On the morning of that day, Gaudama, dressed in his b^ 
followed by his priests, went to the pla^ and took his seat 
The Pong-nas tuen waited on him m person, and when he 
and his priests were well fed, the Pong-nas took their seats 
in a humble place, and Gaudama, wiping to prmse them, 
rehearsed as mllows: “ Noblemen of the king, 

whoever is wise, will guard his thoughts, words, and actions, 
and will practise virtue. He will feed tlie worthy priests, 
and, wherever the Nats are, they will not be forrotten in 
offerings; and whoever docs thus will be loved by uie Nats. 
The Nats will md and love such on one, and guard him as a 
mother does the son of her bosom. The man who is worthy 
to be protected, is taken care of by invisible Nats, at all 
times.” When he bad thus preached to the Pong-nas, he 
arose, and returned to bis place. As he rose up, the Pong- 
nas said, “The gate at which you go out, we will call Gau- 
dama-nte; the place where you cross the river Ganges, we 
will cmI Gaudama-ghautand so they did 
While Gaudama stood on the bonk of the Ganges, some 
of the people were looking for a boat, others for oambooe 
to make a raft; he, as eatuly as a strong man can open his 
closed hand, di^ppoared with all his disciples, and appeared 
on the other side of the river. Wlien the people saw them 
on the other side, they exclaimed, “ Whatever Artnja has 
crossed the ocean of passion, that Areeya bos made himself 
a boat, and crosses free from mud and filtb. Those who 
wish to cross the river, prepare bamboos and wood; but 
the Areeyas make their b^t of the wisdom which destro^’s 
all passion, and on this thev cross over.” Gaudama then 
called Anan-da, and said, “ We will go to Kiiu-teha village,” 
Then he with his priests went to that village, and after hav¬ 
ing preached the law to his priests, he said to Anon-do, 
“ We will go to NacUka village.” There they rcnuiincd 
in a brick monastery. While there, Anari'da approached 
Gaudama, and shekoing, said, ” 0 Gaudama, in tius village 
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thonc Tvaa a priest nomicd Tha^mu-kif and a priestess named 
Awuja, who liave died; to wbnt place have tbcj gone?" 
Unaiioma replied^ the prief^ bos beoame fjco 

from ibo lnw oT tnuumiigratioii, and hae gone to K^'gtati. 
The pricateaa boa booomo fhje from dcaue for the world, 
and will go to JV«v/&an froDi the BmluDim country*^’ When 
traadmna hiul ibua Answered^ and remnioed in tUat place os 
long aa he desired^ be ajiid, '' wo will go to 

lAo^ eountrr.” ITue priestn were tbeo called, and they 
went to and took up their reaidenoe in the grove 

of the oouftozaa, rmd there he pPLached the Jaw to his 
priests. When the cotirtczan heard that Gaudoma Imd 
arrived, and was la her Mango grove^ nbe dedted bcrticdf 
witli ail bcT oreainciits^ and ordering her carriage, went to 
the grove j and when she had proooracd In her carriage aa 
&r as was respectful, she descended, and walked into bia 
preseiioeij and reapeotfuUy shekobg, took her seat Gau^ 
damn then preached the law to her, and when he had done^ 
abe jaid, Gaudaroo, will you nnd tout priests cat mv 
rice to-morrow?” and he connentedL When sne understood: 
that he bad accepted the invitation, ahij shekoed, and turn* 
ing to tbe rights doportetL At the eamc time, the 
kings, having beard that he hod come to their country, or* 
dered their earring and left the dtj for the grove. As 
they went out of the city, tbouc who were of a dark color, 
drresod in dark clotlire, tlioee who were of a ytUow color, 
in vdlow clothes, thoeo who were re^ wore red clothes, 
and tliosc who were white, dreissed in white. An thej' were 
going, they mot the ccurtcaan, and .toiim of the young 
princre ran their carnages so close to ber's that the whecS 
came in contact, and then said, Yon creature I why do von 
drive your coiiiue against ourie ?” She replied, My lords, 
I have invited (^udWa to cat my rico io-innirow, tiiat is 
the reason why I ran against you and they Bald, " \Nrill 
you sell us your mvitalion tor one bundr^ thousand?” 
She replied, ^' My lotds, 1 would not give it up for all the 
Wa^ata^itt country, with all its village*," They then said 
to (^h other, The harlot hxtg outwitted us,” and snapping 
their fingers, proceeded to the groves As Gaudamn saw 
them ooming at a dtstanco, he called his priests together 
and said, My beloved piie^ sneh of you aa havu never 
Been an assembly of 7b-tre*dlrj'n^*4a Nats, look, and ro»ri4n r 
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tko oompadi'r of tJie to bo Uko puch nn os- 

liotiiblj/' l^he tvo^D whj be Kud thLa^ waa to bav« some 
visible object befoiro tbcm^ tbut, wben be pmsached^ tbej 
might the bottor understand bitn. In this cx^inptuij of 
pricsta, there were Boine who were sJow in iheir detiea, end 
thick in keeping the lew; hu wtobed to spur thetn np to 
tbciT deues. Another reason was tbiat he designed to tcedi 
them the iustabilitj of all thin^ ns tbeso kiug3 were aooti 
to be destroyed by the power of A^sa-ta-ihaif and* when that 
time should coino, Uicir duumeter^ Ikmo, nod country would 
also be destroyed, Knowing that thc»Q kinjpi would bocomo 
priests^ h^ ptraiched the Inw of uiu tubility. 

When the kiugs bad approached with ciima|^ ms dcut qs 
was suitabk, they descendedr and walked intohia pfeseace^ 
shekood, and rerereutly look their acata. He preached the 
law to them, and when ho bad done, they requested him to 
eat their rice on the morrow, llie reason dey asked him 
on the some day with the oonriozan, was that they did not 
believe what ihe said, and it waa cuBtoinaiy to invite the 
Boodhs to cat, after houriiig the law; as the courtezan sold 
she hud inviti^ him, in a playful way, they did not be¬ 
lieve her, Gaudomu replied, *^0 kiujes, 1 have en- 

gn^cd to eat rioo to-morrow.” They then 

said to each other, She has got the start of ui,” and then 
they snapped their dngers again. Tliey were greatly do^ 
Lighted with the Uw which they liatl bcanh asd ahekoiog, 
tuniod to the right, and depurtcKh 

In the morning, when the eourtcaoii hod prepared food, 
she aent word to iTaudamo. that the time for eating had oome, 
and all was ready. ^Vhen, he hod drenscol hunsdJ^ he took 
his rioc-pot, and attended by his pnoalB^ went to her bouscL 
and sat down in a place pro^dded for ium. When she liod 
done feeding them, she look a low and then preacuted 
the Mango grove to him, sayiu|^ ** O Ouudutna, 1 makt] ad 
offenng of 3ie Mongo grove to Gundoma. and hia prieatsi" 
He accepted the oATering, and with his pHcstE took poasea- 
sion. While he remained there, he pmiched to the prieels 
the dinbrent kinds of wisdom. When be bad renmin<itl as 
long os be desired, be called Arton-dh, nuti soi^ Wo will 
TO to W'a^tf^wui villageand they went. writer of 

the book says that Hu-Iu'truf vUli^ and J%-ta-ke oouutij 
are tha nme.] While they were m this village, GmudomA 
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called his priestej and said, “ beloved priests^ oa ^oii 
have seen, woomc acquainted wiih^ and aie pleased with, 
differeat ploiceiS, you can uiake your seloctioii, and spend 
the Lent; as for me, I shall spend it io this Tiilagt.” The 
reason why he told them thus, was that the monastery weis 
email, ood rice was scarce, while, in the coantry ccntigtioua, 
monastenca were nnmerous, and rice abundant. The reason 
why be did nut flisTniaa them at once, and send them oif to 
various places, was that be pitied them. Ho thought thus; 

I, Gnuuama, am to die in ten months, and if 1 send them 
aujr distance,, they will not have the privilege of seeing me; 
which if they do not, they will be much diaircssed, and 
say, ‘ If Gamiamfl had given ub a hint of what waa eomin^ 
we should not have gone;' as it b, they con come cigu^ 
times in a month, hoar the law, and receive mj kuttmctlons; 
thereforfi I will not send them to any great distance.” 

After they had spent their Lent in the country, a most 
violent, distivasiiig, and unsuitable disease came upon Gau- 
dania, which brought him near to death. When the disease 
come upon him, all his mental ^acLiltiea were in their full 
strength, and he did not show any signs of anffering, but 
bore it with nomposom He ut that time thought, “It ivill 
be improper for me to ^ to Netffban^ witliont drstctUllng my 
priests; it will be well for me to endeavor to cure tliis di&* 
ease, and enter the state tliat eacses life to remain." Thus 
bonsideringt used all diligence to cure himscli^ and en¬ 
tered the /Wa-fiAd-ma-ietj: state. Had he not been before in 
this state? Yes, it is in this state only that the body is free 
from disease. As easily ss a stiek floats upon the water, so 
one in tUb state escapes from sicknessj, and the trouble of 
matter. Like n man who descends into a fgtir'comered 
tank, and with hb hands and feet pushes away the weeds 
on the water, and thus goes over the whole surface, so a 
man who rises from the r Aa*ma-icf, rejects all diaouae and 
pain. As Gaudama remained all day on the seat of state, 
when he was under Boodh-Banyan tree, thinking of the 
laws, so he now entered the Tha-Tnu-hat atate, and said, 
mo bo free from disease for ten months;" and it 
was so. 

Soon after he rose from this fllnesa, he went out of the 
monoateiy, and remained in a pleassjit place to the West of 
it. While there, Amin^ went to him, and shekoing, said, 
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“0 great Gaudama, I have the pleasure of sMbff you rise 
firom your illness, and of seeing you in health. Of a truth, 
my spirits \rerc very heavy when I saw you sick, and I 
coula not hold up my head. I was so overcome with grief 
that I could not remain in a settled state. It was difficult 
for me to breathe. I now beg you will not go to Xei^n, 
until you have once more preacned the law.” Gaudama re¬ 
plied, “ Why do the priests desire to hear from me? What 
18 not in me, and is without me, it is suitable to preach; 
and beside this, there is no preaching. Jnan-do, wtotever 
priest I preach about, or in reference to, that priest must 
consider me the only one who can teach the tnitn. Now it 
is only to, or of^ such, that I can talk. I will have refer¬ 
ence to the priests, and if they do not think that I am the 
only lawgiver, why should I preach? Of a truth, I am now 
of a ve^ great age, near eighty years old. I am like an old 
cart, whose irons, and wheels, and timbers, are ready to 
drop to pieces. I am only hold leather bv the I^iaJa-tha- 
ma^L Anan<ia, whenever I consider visible objects, and 
the diseases and distress which are in the world, and then 
the Xr-fl-Aa/*to state, which stifles or destroys the law of 
change, then I am very happy. Tliereforo do you adhere 
to the law. Worship for yourselves; beside the law, there 
is no reflige. How must you worship? Mv disciples most 
be cautious, and full of wisdom; must put down all worldly 
mindedness, and anger; must once and again look at and 
consider the difficult parts of the body, and remember that 
it is formed for destruction.” Thus he preached to Anan-da. 

After Gaudama had spent his Lent in Wa-iu-wiU village, 
he returned to by the same road he came, and 

took up his residence again in Za-Ha-xcoon monastery. 
While there, TAa-rc-pofe-to-ro, having been out for rice, 
swept the place where he usually sat, and spread his mat; 
he seated himself in a cross-legged posture, entered into 
the Fala‘tha-ina-h(U and thus cooMered: “Has it been 
ct^omaiy for the other Boodhs to die first, or their two chief 
disciples?” He perceived that it had b«n customary for 
the chief disciples to die first He also saw that he haa but 
seven days to live, and was going to Neigharu He then 
considerra in what place he should cease to exist, and per¬ 
ceived that IJula Boodh went to Neigban from T^-xoa-deing- 
tha, and that Aotm-dh-nya Boodh went fixim Sad-dan lake. 
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“NowTrhm sh^iU I go from?'" thought he; then he re- 
m^tnbarsd Ms mother^ nnd cousitiered ibnt^ though hie 
mother had seven sons iivbo urere pricstaj ahe did not ^roTship 
G«udnnin, nor the law, nor the priests, lie then considered 
'prhetber she waa of the favored ones who could obtain Met- 
poh, and discovered that she tvaa; Then be thougkt-i “1 will 
have no fear; people will say I am revetenced W others, but 
that my mother does not revcronce me, though lam a priest; 
therefortv to convon her, I oven to-day, ash pennia- 
Bion of Gaudama, and thou go and enter fixjm tbo 

room where 1 was born.^ He then nailed the sage Song-da^ 
and aaid, “ Let us go, call my five hunrir^ priests* 
went to theTU, and said, Lonl 7'ha^rc-pQh!-ta-ra dcairea to go 
to N<t-h-ht village, bring your ricC’pote and clothes,” They 
then, patting up their thiugs, took thobr ricfi’pota, and came 
to Thti^re-poXv-ta-ra. He, having bis thmgH put up, looked at 
the place where he had been accustomed to sit during the 
day, and aaid, Tbia is the last time 1 tiiall ever look upon 
you, I ahull never come ugaLn ;” and then, uttendwi bv hb 
five hundred priest^ he went to Gaudama, and ehekbing, 
said, “O most glorious. Bwdhj give me penniaaiop, disTYiisa 
me with your blessing; I am awut to ^ to ray tiino 

has come, I have the law oT transmigroiioii,” If 

Oaudama hud said, “Go to ^Verthfian/' then people would 
have extolled death; and if he had said, *^Go not” they 
would have praiged hia fortune in having hie hfo prolongecL 
So, to avoid the evil of their embracing a false notion, Gau-^ 
damn only said, “ I’ha-Te-poht'ta-rOf in what place w^iil you 
depart?” He replied, “ 1 am going to iVe^^n, in die villago 
in in Jla-yatla’fifet county, from the room iu which 

I was born.” Gsudama rejomed, “You alone know the 
time when you are to depart; your disciples, ^at and small, 
will never meet such another priest aa you, therefore prcai^ 
to them the law.” Tha-re-pohn-fn-ra, knowing that Gaiidama 
wished him to display his power, as a token of affection, 
shekoed, and ascended into the lur, to the height of a palm 
tree, dcooeuded, and shekoed agun; tbeu he ascended as 
high as two palm trees, desceudts^ and abekoed. Thia he did 
seven t^cs, ascending to the height of one palm tree more, 
evety time. He then remained m the air, and preaelied to 
the people, the whole city feing assembled together. He 
then descended, and ahekolng to Gaudama, said, “ I will 
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Gauiikmfl then arose from bis place, and went into an 
inner room; aud Thorm-jioke^ta-T^i wont around him three 
timee to the rights and shekoing to the i'onr cardinal points, 
said, “An immeasurable number of years before thiB|, I 
prostrated tnyadi^ and prajedl that I might sec the fature 
Boodh; all 1 then asked I haTC seen fhlmlciL I hare had 
the privilege of seeing him, but I shall never see him more. 
O Boodh, von who are worthy to be worehipped hy mei^ 
NalSj ami Brolmisus^ I bare severed the thread of tnuiaini- 
grntion; to me, heneaflcr, there will be no coming, nor 
going; this is my lost act of adoradon,. the eud of my me is 
at him A In aeyuu dajs, I Mhidl put off the burden of this 
body, like as a person puts off an exceedingly heavy encum¬ 
brance," He lien shckoed„ and a glory issued from his ten 
fingers j ctud retneuting bew^kwarik, he continued to sheko as 
long as he could see Gaudoma'u face, saying, " When I de¬ 
part from this body, I ahall never again be conceived." In 
this way he took his leave, and the cartli trembled violently* 
When he hod thus taken hL% departuro, (iaudama said to 
his attendama, “Go and atwompanv him a ahort distance." 
Then all the priests, Icaviug <xaudania alono^ and all the 
inhabitimls oi Tha-icul^it-e, when they heard that TAa-rc* 
pa^tU’Ta had taken leave, followed hita witji disheveUed 
Imirj wailing, and crying out, “ Where is the great Tha-7v- 
p^-ta-raf with whom will Gaudama now take pleasure? 
He has left Gaudoma alone, and is gone." In this manner, 
with various lamentatioas and ejaculations, they followed 
aflcr him. He, because he w'os proheient iu wisdom, and not 
wialung to have the people go too fiir, sold, “ Jhow, my good 
friends, stop, you have gone far enough," Then he preadi- 
ed to them, and said, " Bo not foigct Gaudoma. The law 
of change only tends to destruction Bo not forget^ and 
grow negligent in acquiring merih and do not forget the 
priests." with theiie words he dismissed them, and sent 
them back. Thus, at the end of seven days, having preach¬ 
ed the law to the jieoplc, as he passed on hm way, ho arrived 
at the village of Na-hi-kaj and stoppetl at the gate, under a 
Banyan tree. At that time, a nephew of his camo out of 
the vUJage, saw him, stopped, and shekoed. IVia-re-jpofe?- 
ia-ra inquired of him, if his grandmother was at the house, 
and he replied, “She ia, my lord." He then sold, “Go and 
tell hor of our ootning, and if she inquires why wc have 
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oome, tell her we are to rcmun with her to^y; tell her to 
prepare the room in which I was bom^ and a place for my 
five hundred priests.” The nephew then went to his grana- 
mother, and said, “ uncle nos oome.” She then asked, 
“Where is he now?” He replied, “At the gate of the 
village.” She then inquired if he was alone, or had com¬ 
pany with him, and was told that he came with his five hun- 
area priests. She then asked why he had come, and he told 
all his uncle had directed. She then said, “ How am I to 
provide a place for five hundred priests ? Having come to 
oe a priest in his youth, is he about to leave it ofi^ now that 
he has become old ?” She had the room in which he was 
bom prepared, and a place for the five hundred priests, 
well lighted with lamps, etc., and then she sent for tnem 4o 
oome. Tha'Te-fokc'ta-ra and his priests then entered the 
village; and ascending to the room where he was bora, ho 
told the priests to go to the place provided for them. Im¬ 
mediately on their leaving him, he was seized with a most 
violent disease, and threw up blood in such quantities that 
the vessel given to him could not contain it His mother 
said, “ I dare not see my son’s distress,” and went into her 
own room, and leaned herself against the door. At that 
time, four Nat kings, having looked to see where Tha-re- 
poke-ta-ra was, discovered him lying on his death-bed, in the 
room where he was bom, came, shekoed, and took their last 
look of him; and bo said, “ Who are you ?” They replied, 
“ W e are Nat kings.” He then asked, “ Why tave yon 
come?” ^^I^cy replied, “We come to attend the sick one;” 
and he rejoined, “ If you have, the sick one has attendance, 
you can go.” Not long after they were gone, the The^gya 
king came, then other Nat kings, then the Brahman kings, 
and DC dismissed them all, as he had done to the first When 
his mother saw the coming, sbekoing, and going, of the Nat 
and Brahman kings, she wondered what it meant, and going 
to the door of her son's room, inquired, “ My telovcd son 
Song-da, what is the meaning of all these things?” he replied 
“They ore Nat and Brahman kin^” Song-da then said 
U) Ttm-n-poke-ta-ra, “ Your mother nas come;” and he in- 
c^uired, “Why does she come out of season, at an improper 
Ume?” The mother smd, “ I have oome to see my beloved 
son.” She then inquired of him, who the first persons 
were who came to see him. Ho replied, “Mother, they 
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were four Nat kings.” She then said, ” Mj beloved son, 
are you OTcater than the four great Nat kin^ ?” and he re* 
plic^ “ Mv mother, they arc only as a guard to me. From 
the lime wfien our most excel lent lloodh was conceived, they 
have hod to keep guard.” She then inquired, ” Who came 
next?” and he told her, “That was the ruling Thc^ya 
king.” She then said, “ son, arc you greater than the 
Th^ya king?” Ho replied, “My mother, he is like a 
novice in the priesthoou, who carries the rice-pot of his 
master. When our most excellent Boodh descended from 


Ta^wa-deing^thar this king carried his rico-pot and clothes.” 
She then inquired who those were with shming appearance, 
who came next, and was told, “Those glorious persons 
w’ere the Brahmans.” She then said, “Mv beloved son, are 
you greater than tlie great and glorious llrahmans?” He 
replied, “ O my mother, I am greater than tho Brahmans. 
When our teacher, Gaudomo, was bom, four Brahman 
kings came and received him on golden net-lace a'crk.” 
The mother then thought, “ Truly, my son’s glory is very 
i^at; and if he be so great, what must be tho greatness of 
nis teacher, the great Gaudoma?” and her whole body was 
immediately {x;netrated by the live kinds of joy. 7%>-re* 
]^oke-ta-m then thought, “ Now my mother is h^py, now 
IS a good time to preach to her;” and he said, “ My mother, 
of what are you thinking?” and she answered, “I was 
thinking, if my son’s glory be so m^t, what must be that 
of Gaudiuna?’’ Ho tnen said, “My mother, at the time 
when our teacher Gaudoma was bom, when he went into 
the jungle, when he obtained infinite wisdom, w’ben he first 
preached tho Da-ma-tek-ya law, the whole ten thousand sys¬ 
tems were shaken. In holiness, in ^drtue, in wisdom, in 
Ar-<i-h<U-ta-pofi^ in mind, etc., there is none like him.” Then 
he taught her the law, which extols the Boodh, and at the 
end of his preaching, being greatly pleased with his words, 
she arrivea at the state or a T’Aau-ta-pon, and said, “ My 
dear son, why have you lived so long without preaching 
this blessed law to me ?” He then considered that he had 
repaid his mother for all the trouble she endured in bearing 
him, nursing him, etc., and ho said to her, “ Mother, go.” 
W^n she had gone, ho said to Song-da^ “ Has the time 
arrived ?” and S^ng-da replied, “ It is broad daylight” He 
then said, “Biuse me, that I may sit up.” After Smynia had 
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helped him to sit op, he said, “Call the priests." WTien 
they came, he said, “ Mj beloved prie^ if 1 hove ever 
done to you who have been with mo during forty-four ye:^ 
any thing to displease you, 1 pray you to bear and forgive 
it* They replied, “ Our lord, we who have been with you 
for forty-four years, and followed you os a shadow follows 
the substance, (wherever you have oecn, w'C have been,) we 
have never seen any thing to displease us; we beg you will 
forbear, and forgive us whatever we have done wrong.” 

Tha-rt-polx'ta-ra arrived at the house of his mother in 
the cool of the evening, on the full moon of November; 
during that night, his sickness seized him, and at ^wn of 
day, being covert with a Kauma cloth, lying on his right 
side, he entered Ncu^n, and was wholly annihilated, and 
the earth again trembled. Ilis mother then said, “ How is 
this, that my son does not speak ?" She then arose, and felt 
of his feet; and when she knew that he had gone to Neigban^ 
she cried with a loud voice, and shekoing at his feet, saidl 
“ Formerly, 1 did not know the worth of my son, now I 
know it” Then she went on crying and lamenting, “ Oh I 
1 have not had the privilege of f^ing my son, nor the one 
hundred thousand priests; nor have 1 ever hod the privilege 
of giving cloths to the three priests, nor of builoing one 
thousand monasteries." When the sun arose, she called a 
goldsmith, took him into the room where she kept her gold, 
and weigliing gold in large scales, ordered him to make 
five hundred ima^ of pi^odas, and five hundred Pyat- 
thads, of the gol£ The Thc^ya king called the IW/Ao- 
gydn Nat, and said, “ Tha^re-p^-Ux-ra has gone to Neigb(ut, 
now go and make five hundred pogodx^ and five hundred 
J^at-thatls, like the one thousand his mother has made." 
Thus there were two thousand pagodas and Pyat-thads. 
After this, the mother had a great Hiandat erected with a 
toll spire on its top, in the centre of the city, and smaller 
ones at the comers. She then made every preparation for 
the enjoyment of those who should come. In the multi¬ 
tude who assembled, were men and Nats mingled together. 
Then Fo-ioa-ciee, a ftimole servant of Tha-re-poix-ta-m, wip¬ 
ing to worship her master, prepared three branches of golden 
fiowers, and with these she came and shekoed to the dead 
body. The The-gya king came down, attended by fifty bil¬ 
lions of dancing girls. ^ he descended, the people retreat- 
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ed backward, and, they not obsemng she was 

throw El dowTHi and there tTixiden to death. She was iinnie- 
(iately seen in Tii-vpa^ct^-iita Nat ooiintry^ in a j^lden 
palaee. She had a body like a bar of gold nine mileii in 
length, and so largo that it wafi efjual to sixty cart-Jonds. 
She was ornamentw wilb all the Nat omamente, and litieLLd.- 
ed by one thonsand female Nats, They then placed a mirror 
before her, and slie ^aid, ‘^This is very eixcGllent^'’ and then 
considered what she had ever done to merit so much glory, 
and found it to proceed from her offering liirea branches of 
flmvera to tho dead body of Tfut-re^poi^iti-raf and 
the mkrortuue to be trodden to death, and she said, "Tins 
cornea of putting my trust in a worthy person, I will now 
show to men the atlTantage of mcriL^' She then deseended 
with the goMen palace^ and the people, as they saw her 
coming at a distance, cried out, *' And what can thus be ? has 
there another sun appeared?" and while they were gazing, 
the palace arrived, and then they said, This is not a ettn, 
it ia a temple^ and it stimds over the place where Tha-T^~ 
pokc-ta-ra is to be burned.” She then left the temple, and 
descended to the earth, when tho people inquired who she 
wofl, and she replied, ^^Yon do not know me ? i am noaa 
odier than lu-nxnfrt; When I came here ivdth three golden 
flowers, to worship my lord, the people trode upon me, 
and I died, and went to Ta wa-deinff-iha; now you Can see 
my gain," She then exhorted them to make ^ diligence 
in acquiring merit, and showed its advantages. Then she 
turned three times to the right around the coqisc, and de¬ 
parted to lier place in Nat country. 

The people held a festival of seven djiya, during which 
they scattered all kinds of porftuneiy upon ths funeral pile, 
W'hicli w'as niaetj-nme cubita higin When the corpse was 
plEiced upon the pile, they set it on fire with the oil of flow- 
era, and had preaching during the whole night of the burn¬ 
ing, Antt-yoSaHia quenched the fire with all kinds of per* 
filmed water. Ss^riQ-da gathered the reUca in a water-dipper, 
and said, I cannot remain in thia place, my beloved teacher 
baa gone to likigban, and I wflll go and inform Gaudama.^"^ 
Then taking the dipper of relics, and the rice-pot and clothca 
of Tha^repoke-iara, he departed for Tha-wul^teej and slept 
only one night in a plaoo, on tho way* When he was a 
noviciate, he was called JS^-dOj and the some after he was 
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a priest Reverencing Gaudamo, he stopped to bathe him¬ 
self in a four-comerwi tank, near the ^-dn-icoon monas¬ 
tery, nearly dressed himsclfl and thus thought; “The 
Ikiodhs are like stone umbrellas, w’orthy to be remembered; 
it will not be suitable for me to go to Gauduiuu first, by 
whom shall I send him word? As my lord Anan-da is his 
particular friend, 1 will to to him, and he will tell Gauda- 
ma.” lie then went to him, and said, “ My brother, Tiicu- 
rt-jtokc'ta’Ta has gone I This was bis rioe-pot, these were 
his clothes, these are his relics,” showing them one by 
one, Anan-da and Song-da then went t<^ther to Gauda- 
ma, and showed him the rioc-pot, cte. Siudazna stretch¬ 
ed out his hand, and taking the relics, called his priests, 
and said, “ My beloved sousi, the priest who, the other day, 
after showing his power, asked permission to go and die, 
has gone. Ilero you see all that remains of him, like a 
pure white shell. He had been complete in virtue for an 
innumerable number of ages; my sons, he could preach 
the law like myself^ he miinod many ftiends, and he always 
attractwl a great assembly. Setting aside myselli he had 
no equal in the ten thousand systems. He had great wis¬ 
dom ; his wisdom was pleasant, quick, and penetrating. He 
had few wants, was CMily satisfied, loved retirement, did 
not mix with the multitude, was verj' diligent, and disap- 

g roved of thoeo who did wrong. My beloved sons, ho left 
ve hundred kinds of wealth, and became a priest; he was 
as firm as the earth, in my religion. He was like a bull 
who has had his horns broken. ^ly sons, look at the re¬ 
mains of my wise son Tha-re-polx-ta-ra and then by five 
hundred vel^ ho extolled the virtues of his firiend. Wlien 
Anan-da heard the verses, he could no longer refrain, but 
broke out into loud lamentation. Gaudama then said, 

** Anan-da, have I not told you tliat we must bo separated 
from fiuhers and mothers, brothers and sisters, by uistance 
and death. Though I, who am perfect in the ten virtuea, 
have become Boodh, and have preached the Da-ma law 
showed remarkable power, and spent a Lent in Th-wa- 
deing-tha, even I, if I should desire not to see these changes, 
could not be gratified- Now what suitable reason can be 
mven for crying?” ITius Gaudama comforted him. Gau- 
dama then extolled the virtues of Tha-re-poke-ta-ra, and 
caused a pagoda to be built to his memory, cncloeing his 
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relica. Then hs caJledl And flAid, “We will go to 

Ya^ia-gra Conn try.” The priests were caMcd^ And they de- 
^rted. As they were going, on the lost day of Koveniberi, 
went to and GnudAiaA caiiHed a pago^ 

to be erected to his memory, and to enclose his relica. [The 
writer Sams’S that a pnrticuikr Account of '9 death 

may be found in othcT books,] Gatidtuna went from Ya-m- 
gro to the river Gan^, to a place called From this 

places attended by bia priests, Le went to TTny'^Aa-^ec conn- 
tp% When Le arrived, he dresaed^ and wont out with his 
ricc-potj to reosive rIoe» When ho returned from the viflaget 
he cmled Arian'fZa to bring his water-diprwr, and then said, 
“ Let us go to Za-pa-iti and spend the day, ’ They then went 
to Za^pa-i^f aud GaudaTna Ktt down on Lis urrivab Anaa- 
dOf drawing near, shekoed^ and sat down. VV^hilo thus 
seated, Gandaaia aaid^ " jUtan-dOj cquntiy is a 

place for much emojincnt. The O^tlwf-rm Nat resides in a 
pleasant place. The pagoda where a fJat named Gaudama 
resides, 13 a pleasant place. Za-jxi-ia pagoda, wbeie tho 
Za-pa^ia Nat resides, is a pleasant p]ace» A priest ought 
to IneitKi^ in the four laws of and perBevero 

in practising them over and over again. It is suitable to 
'be yerr diligent in it. If a priest had sneb a mind, and 
desired, he might live s hundred years, or an innumerable 
number of I have pei^vereih and have practised 

over and again these four laws, and if I pleased, could re* 
main as long oa 1 wished,” 'J’his he repeated throe times. 
Though Gandama in. this manner gave the hint, 

he, b^g blinded by pride, did not think to ask Gaudama 
to renmin for the boneut of mankind, but remained silently 
shekoing. Gaudnma then add, “,4«an-dh, 1 wish you to 
leave ma Ibr a short time 5 .” whereupon dnan-dh aroae, she- 
koed, turned to the right, went out, and sat down at the foot 
of a tree. Srou after Anati-da left, Mtt/i-iVai appeared, and 
by a TersQ said, “ Boodh of great glory, now go to A'eMan. 
For you, the Boodh who speaks good wqnib, Boodh of 
glory, ^thc time to enter Jhagiati has wrived." And agaia 
said, ^‘Gaudoma has formerly aaid^ 'So long aa 
my priests are unskiUed in curious thinj^ bo long as Sicy 
ore unable to govern tboir bodies, Tnon riis , and minds, so 
long aa they ore weak, and not well instmeted, eo long as 
they are unable to keep tho divhao lawj so long as they are 
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nnable to prcacb the law— bo long, I shall not m to Nftg^ 
bail but now your disciples are wise and skillGu, they can 
govern their bodies, mouths, and minds, they arc bold, 
they are learned, they understand the whole of the Betamt* 
they practise according to the divine law, they are able to 
preacn the law; thercToro the time is now suitoblo for yon 
to go to AViyion. The Boodh has said, ‘ So long os my 
religion is not firmly established, and widely spread, so 
long os the Nats and Brahmans do not understand it well, 
I shall not go to Xeiyban.' Now the religion is established, 
and flourishing, the Nats and Brahmans understand it; 
therefore the time is now come for you to go to Neiqban,** 
Gaudama answered the e>'il-minded tempter, as follows: 
“Ha 1 you vile nTOtch, do not be concerned, I shall go to 
Xet^jan ere long: in three months from this time, I shall 
go.” Gnudamo, being in a calm state, sent forth a violent 
rcroiration, and there was such an carthouakc that it was 
sufficient to make the hairs of one’s hcaa to rise up. He 
then said to himself^ “ Though the excellent Boodh should 
exist in a new state, though he should enjoy himself in his 
present form, in the world of matter, or of spirit, he has 
overcome all passion, like as a conqueror overcomes shields, 
spears, etc., in the field of battle." The reason why he 
uttered tliese words was, that some might say he was aimid 
of the urging of McJi-NcU to go to Neigban, and that he there* 
fore uttered these words to prevent their saying so.” 

At this time, thought, “Alast this earthquake 

is enough to make the hair rise up, it is like a Nat’s earth* 
quake; what can be the reason of this violent shaking? 
He then went to Gaudama, and shekoing, stud, “ O Gauw* 
ma, this shaking of the earth is very violent, what can bo 
the cause of it?’’ Gaudama replied, the causes 

of earthquakes arc eight, os follows: the earth rests upon 
water, the water upon air, the air upon open space: there¬ 
fore, whenever there is a violent wind, it snakes, and when¬ 
ever the air shaki^ the water is shaken by it, and when 
the water shakes, it causes the earth to shake. This is one 
reason. There are priests and Pong-nas who are very 
powerfid. There are also powerful Nats. These powerful 
DcingB, if they exert but little power, upon this earth, and 


* The Boodhat Saiptorci, tn three grand divkioai. 
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upon the air, cattac the c^h to qtiake. This is the second 
cfkttse. When the embryo deity descends from Toke-thc-tA 
Nat country, and is conceived by bis inothert the earth 
shakesL This is the ttnrd cause. When the embryo Boodh 
is bom, he is in a perfectly caftn Etatc, and the earth 
shakes. This is the wurth cause. When I attained inh- 
nite wisdom, and became Boodb, the earth shook^ This 
ia the fifth cause. IV hen I pri'achcd the unrivalled law, 
the earth shook. This is the sixth cause. Whcu I sent 
forth the respiration, the earth shook. This is the seventh 
cause^ When 1 shall soul and spirit, the earth 

’adll shake. This is the eighth cause. Once, in the bcj^n- 
nine of my becoming Boodh, I staid in the village of Lru- 
under a Banyan tree, wbero many goats were kept, 
and at that time the vile jfah-Xut came to me, and said, 
^Now go to Nfv/bati/ and I answered him, 'Hal you vile 
fellow, my male and female disciples have not yet become 
leamea and skiLdnl in didlcult inuttem, they cannot yet 
practise firmly and fearlessly according to the divine law, 
they are ns yet unable to teach the law to othere, nyr re- 
ligioR has spread but little; so long ns things are thus, I will 
not go to Anannlit, even now, na I waa silting 

hero, he came aguin, and said, *Now go to and I 

replied, *Afa^t-Aict, do not be couccrtiWj in three months I 
shall go to NsjffhaiiA and then 1 sent forth the respiration.” 
When he bod wiid thus, A nan-da addressed him, “ 0 Gau- 
dams, do stay here for the great benefit of men, NatPf, and 
Brnlirnans, during the time of one (raudaniH 

replied, is not suitable to ask. tliui now, there can be no 
grantitig of the iwiuesh” However, Amn-da repeated the 
request three times; w'hcn Gcudama inquired, '*Anan^af 
do you believe in my four way*of wisdom?” and he replied, 
O Boodb, of course I believe, in the presence of Gaudnma; 
I have seen and heard these ibnr.” Then Gnndama said, 
“The person who increases in the Etli:-deikdiat law, may re' 
main an A'j/n-kaf^ or longer, if he chooses, without dving. 
Do you think that I, who have inerenoed greatly in ibeoe 
laws, could rEmain, if it w^as my will?” Annn-<jk replied, 
“ O Gaadama, to be sure I believe.” He then said, “Anan- 
da, yon l>eljeve in my religion, nnd remained silent when 
you bod the hint given; you should have asked then, and us 
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you did not, it waa yonr tnistokOf itT^ws your oym ihmlt; 
though you should ask twico„ or even thrioc, you could oot 
have your requests Your o&kiiig now is too late^ you imk 
in vnin, dwati^do, I wns once on Gtik-aa-kokc mountnin, • 
and while there 1 arvid to you, ' country is a placo 

for enjoyment, and this mpuntiun b ii plnoc for enjoymenV 
etc*’ When i thus con versed with yon, yon did not ask 
mo;. bud you then asked nie twice^ and *been lefussed, I 
should not have refuseti the third time ; but as yon did not 
ofik then, it was your own fault. At this time, 1 have with 
cjcertion respired^ and it will be itnproper for mo to return 
to my former stiite* Now, let ua go to Maha-wun 

> " iSo they went. iVtien they arrived^ Gaudn- 

uia told Aaaii^ to cill together all the pneata of 
tttf and have them assemble in the public Zayat, When 
he had called them together, be went to limiidania, and ahe- 
koing, iiifomied him that the priisiita had assembled. Gan* 
damn then w'ont to the ZiiyaU and w'lion he had taken hia 
seat, addressed them thus; beloved priests, for vour 

E roilt in this relijfj^on, J, tbo Boodh, having inhnile wisdom, 
avc preached to you the b.w-.< you must remain 

firm in keeping thcee law^s, and increase in virtue. If you 
do so, my religion will continue a long lime, and, there wtJI 
bo great profit, lo men mid Natii, in having it remain. Now^ 
what means shall be adopted by which the religion may be 
continued? They lare thi^; the four laws of Tktirdet- 
p&~dan, which ore: one that wntchta over the body, one 
that watchcif over tho miud, one that attentively considers 
the uiUeries of life, and one that attentively cousidere the 
duties of religion; the four Tha-maypa-dans ^ the four Eih- 
dtikdiats; the govonimeut of the five sensea; the five kinds 
of /Wi; and the eight These laws I have faith¬ 

fully preached to you, now' keep them aa fktlhfully. The 
nature of the Thm-i^'ya law\ is ohange; hove this ever 
in rcmetflbruuoc. Before long, 1 shall go to Nt^ghanf even 
in tliice montiis." 


• Four 1. Ffcng «xi7Ttian lo pcifirent ^Icnnmt, whUe jut Jfrt Use per 

SOD baa dono wjUuiig^ bluhl^'WDirthv; 2. U?.mg exETtloo to brurcot Um u- 
cwfliii of drni^rit. nfmr tin prircm W idrtntb' vliich ti linfuL 3. 

EzidfHTDnii^^ to flo that whirls vnTL pnscqro mnit. -whih U» pernon k vot iet- 
til^o of iL *. AfltJ- ihfl jKtwu hu n tt«k of merit, UJ vitod in ftKintorsDUB 
nctioiu. 

f A Meff-ffen ti tho HUtld u an Arwyi Sao { p. 3, 
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On iho morning of tlie neit hn itrose, dressed liim* 
self^ and went out with his rice-pot for rice. Wlicn he hud 
Teriirntnl from iba villuge, he looked niion the country of 
in the manner of n full grown elapbimtj and 
when he hud thus looked, besuiii, Jrtan-t/a, tliis is my last 
look at Wfjy-(hix-l^ country,'^ When we say thnt he looked 
in the inauner of an cleplmnt, we meEm this: the bones of 
men are joined touching at the ends; the bones of a 
semi-Boodh arc Joined by hooka, one hanging on the other; 
but the bones of a Botslh am joined like tlie links of an 
iron chain; therefore, if he desires to look behind him, lio 
must turn his body like an elejihant^ whose neck is so short 
thnt he must turn around in order to look behind him. ip 


When Gaudnma thought to take a look at Watf'tha-la^ as 
there is no reason wdiy a Boodh who ia perfect in rirtue 
should trouble himself to turn around, the eartli turned 
around like a potter’s wheel, and placed the fiice of Gau- 
dntna towards Way^tha-ttx^ 'ITie reason why he looked at 
the country was that, in a little more than thmo yenrn, tho 
people w*ould bo destroyed, und in tlie place where he look¬ 
ed at the couulry there would bo built a pagoda, to com^ 
memoratc tho event, called That pa¬ 

goda would remain, and people would w'orahip them, find 
his relirion w'ould be ooutinued for a long; lime. 

Gaudama then called ^Inan-db, and said, ^^Let uagoto 
^n-yu-dSawio,'^ When they arrived, he called together his 
priests, and preached to them the law. When ho had re¬ 
mained as long as he desired, they went to another ptacc ; 
and here he preached to his prieata the four great /'U’ttuy-ifiji 
laws. When he had remained there a* long as he desire^ 
be said, *'Let us go to'i^-toa country/^ Attended by his 
^estSf they went, and took up their abode iu a grove of 
Smuf-dot a goldsmith's son. 

't^his Siny-da was very rich, and the first lime he saw 
Gaudama, some time previous, he became a ir//au-ta-p<?n, 
aud presented this grove, with the nionaste^, to Gaud^o. 
When heard that Gaudama had arrived, he went to 

him, and ehekoing very reverently, took his seat. Gnuda- 
ma then preached the taW' iu a very pleasant manner; and 
when he had done, Son^a shekoea, und said, “T\ ill (rau- 
dama and hia priests cat my rice to-morrow?'- Gnudama 
consonted in his usual silent way. When ^^ny^/a perceived 
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that he bad accepted the invitation, he ahekoed, and turning 
to the right, departed. Early in the morning, he had prey¬ 
ed all kinds ol' good eatable^ and also a very delicious dish 
of pork and rice. lie bought a pig that was neither too 
old nor too young, and had it prepared in tlie best manner, 
not too much cooked, nor wanting in cooking, and while 
the pork was preparing, all the Nats who w'attmed the four 
great islands, and the two thousand smaller ones, threw in 
Nat food. When all was ready, he called j[iaudatna and hia 
priests. The Boodh, having dressed himself, took his rice- 
pot, and attended by his priests, went to the house of 
HottQ-dtL, When they had taken their scuts, Gaudoma said, 
^“Give me rice mixed with wrk, but give the priests rice 
and other food.” Hnxg^la did as rwiuired. When Gau- 
dama had done eating, be told to take what re¬ 

mained, and bury it in a hole in the ground, as none but 
himself could cut, or digest, such food, not even any one in 
the Nut, or Brahman, countries. Afler Soug-da had buried 
the pork and rice, he returned, sbekoed, and sat down. 
When Gaudoma hod preached the law to him, be departed. 
Soon after Gaudoma had eaten the rice and pork, Le was 
seized with a violent bloody flux, the {>ain of which he bore 
with great composure. To tell the truth of the matter, his 
eating the pork was not the cause of his illness; he would 
have been dl, if he hod not eaten, but, because he did cat, 
his pain was less. On account of the excellent Nat food 
which was mixed with it, his distress was comparatively 
light, and he could still walk. Gaudama called A nan-do, and 
said, “Let us go to Koke-theing-na-yini.** They set out for 
that country, and on the way he turned aside under a trecL 
and sai^ “ Anan-da, double my garment into four folds, and 
spread it for me to rest upon, for my divine body is much 
fatigued.” When Anan-da had done as ordered, Gaudama 
laid down, and said, “Anon-do, 1 am very thirsty, bring me 
some water.” Anon-do replied, “O Gaudama, the Mania 
kings have just driven five hundred carts through the riv¬ 
ulet near by, and it is very muddy; the water of Kunla-ka 
river is clear and cool, auu not far off; if you drink of that 
water, you will be refreshed.” As to the carts passing along, 
it was as follows. The Mania kings took their turns in being 
kings and subiects; and when one was king, the others were 
merchants. Just at this time, one of them, named Poke-a- 
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Oia^ Laving loaded fiire hundred carte, and appointed a Lead- 
driver to go before, LLmselrfollowed behind, 1 le vfixs now 
just leaving Koke-Ommj'na'i/dn for country, and na he 

Lad to cross the broolt, the water was tnuddiefjT just at the 
time Gaudmna wished to slake hia thirat. Though ,.-lnnn-<fffl 
wished to procure water from anolkcr place, yet, as Gaiida- 
ma had three times called for water, he took the ricd’pot, and 
went to the aiiie of the rivulet, and there the water, though 
n moment before very muddy, was now clear. Then he 
ho thought, “Truly the power of Gaudamn ig very vyonder- 
ful* This is what I never saw before. That five hundred 
carta should pass tlirough this water, and make it exceed¬ 
ingly muddy^ and when I come, the water should mn as^ 
clear as crystal, this is most eximordiiiaiy.” He then dip 
ped up some of the water, carried it to Gaudama, otad 
said. "O Gaudama, theinlinitely wise Boodhs posaess power 
truly wonderful. This small stream has verv little w'atcr, 
and after the five huodndl carts passCil through, it was very 
muddy, but the very moment 1 approtvehed it, it flowed 
very clear and pure. This is mon? wonderful than any 
thing I have seen before. Please to drink,’' Then Gauda- 
ma took the rice-pot and drank. 

Prinoc n disciple of the sage A-!a-ya, on his 

way to /'rt*t£u, saw Gaudama under the tree, went to him, 
and said, “ 0 lord, this is very wonderful. Truly, the pricete 
are very happy. The quietude of the Tha-ma~bai state in 
which they live, is very wonderfal. 0 my lord, before thia 
time;, there was J-r/a-^i^ of the race Ka-Ja-ma, who wag tmv- 
elling a long Journey, and resting under the shade of a tree, 
very near wnom five hundred carta po^EJcdL After they pass¬ 
ed, a cort-man who had fallen behind, came to the jiriegt, 
and inquired if ho had seen five hundr^ carts poss ; and he 
said that ho had not. He then asked if he had heard them j 
and ho said, *No/ He then, said, * Priest, if you did not bcc 
nor hear tlieui, were you asleepT and he said, '^No, 1 was not 
asleep/ He then asked him if bo was in his right mind; 
and he said, ‘ Yes.' Then h© wished to know how it could 
happen that five hundred carts* should pas?, and he not see 
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noi- liear tbcm, ttad saidj ' Pritatf you are besmearnl witk 
the dirt of your cloth mad lie repUcdt "Yes, 1 am covered 
with it.^ Noxr, my lord^ that man, when he heard Ibis, said, 

* Oh 1 these prieata and sages nre in a happy state of abstniO' 
tiun, not to know what m going on around them; that ho 
ahoulil not bear nor see five bun tired carts when pasain^ Li 
truly'astonishing.'” When be bad ended Ins story, trau- 
dnnia, wLulling to speak, siid, What do you think of what 
1 will now tell you? \Vhich is moift wonderful, one having 
the right uatJ of his Bcnseis, Mid awake, who should not bear 
five hundred carts when paasiog, or one in the same pos’ 
session of Jtis scnsca, and awoke, who should neither see nor 
hear a violent rain with heavy peals of thunder, and strok&i 
of lightn lag—which would bt most wonderful ? ” Pfuts-o- tAa 
said, “ Though there were five thousand, ten thousand, or 
one hundred thousand carts, what should wo say then ? Of 
a truth, that any priest, who is in the p<?saefiaion of hio 
senses, and awake, should Lave such a rain and thunder 
around him, and not be aware of it, is far more difficult to 
be." Gaudaina then, said, Pohni-th^j J, the Boodh, was 
once in A-turna country, and stopped at a shed near a place 
for threshing out rice. 'iTien there came cm a dreadful storm 
of rmii, thunder, and lightning. Near the thresh!ng-plaoe, 
were two brothers ploughing; the oxen were struck by 
lightning, nud all killed. Hearing the thunder, many of the 
people CFiine out to age the cattle that had been kiilgdH As 
1 was walkiug before the ahgd, a. man came near, and abc’ 
koed, and I asked him, ^ What b the cause of thtuo people 
assembUng together?’ and be said, ‘To sec the four oxen 
of the bretherfi, that have been killed by the lightning; O 
inv lord, where were you?’ and 1 said to him, ‘ 1 have only 
b«n here,’ He then inquired, ' Q my lord, did you not 
iM?e the lightoiug?’ and 1 replied, ‘No.’^ Me then usked if 
I heard the thunder; anil I said, * No.' Tie ihoa asked if I 
had my sensca; and 1 told him, ‘Yes.’ Then he said, *ITow 
is this,' that you could be ayvake, and in your senses, and 
not see the lightning, nor hear the thunder?’ nud 1 replied, 

* My friend, ^ough 1 was awake, and sane, I did not seo 
the lightning, nor hear the thunder/ When he heard ihia, 
he said, *Tlii3 is very wonderful, anch as never was be¬ 
fore ; this priest^fl abstraction is very great, not to see and 
hear such thunder and lightning/ lie theu formral a very 
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higk opinion of mOj turned to tbo right, ehekoed, and de¬ 
parted. When prince Polif-fl-cfta heard tbis, hesjiidt ^*0 
the admiration which I before had for the sage A-h- 
ya, h 33 if blown awaj by the wind, jea, like the dust before 
the whiriwiTid. 0 Boodh, what jou have said, is supcr-ejc- 
celletLt. To use a comparison, it is like aa open pot, the con- 
icnta being easily seen ] or like treasure which was concealed 
under gross, and ia discovered/^ etc, Gaudama continued 
preaching things of the Rnine klndj and J^tke-a-tha said^ '* I 
venerate tlie Boodh, who can banish miaery, and be happy, 
I worship the pricstji, who can live free from canes. Q Bootlb, 
fiwm tbis day forwrartl, consider me as one of your mofit de¬ 
voted followent; I w ill woRhlp the la%v, the priests, and the 
Boodln” The prince then callct.1 a servant, and ordered him 
to bring two pasos which were very beautiful, and of the 
color ofgold* Taking them in his hand, he said, “These I 
occurionaily wcfir; they are of the color of pure gold, they 
arc cxcecdragly fine and beaulifub On account of the divine 
favor conferred on me, I desire to nuike nn olTcring of them 
to the Boodh.^* Oaudomn then said, " If you have such & 
desire, give one to me, and the other to Jn<innj?ci,"*\and ho 
30 . In order that the peopio might not say that Anan-da 
had been twentV'fivc years with Gaudama, and had never 
received any thing, he accepted the pa»o, thoi^h Gandoma 
knew very 'well that J.iiaR-e/d would not wear it, but wmuld 
soon make an ofibring of it to him. He also knew tlmt, if 
Poke-a-tfijot gave it to -Irmn-rfa, it would be the same ns if 
given to nil tlie priests, and his meric woald be very great. 
Gauduma then again preached the law, and when he had 
done, Poke^-tha arose, shekoed, turned to the right, and 
dcppicd. 

Then Anan^da took the paaoa, of the color of ^Id, and 
caused Gnndama to wear them, the one i.vrapped around 
him, and the other over his shoulder. When ho was thus 
dressed, bbs appearance was like a great Uarne of frr&, and 
A nuH-da said, “ 0 most glorious Boodh, this is more won¬ 
derful than any thing I ever saw before; even the place 
around yoa is glittering, ITie brightness of these gold- 
like piiijos 13 like a great flnme of fireJ' Gaiidama then, 
saiil “Your words are very true, my divine body is inex- 
prcfeibly beautiful, and my appearanoo glittering. ^ With 
regard to the two times of my body's having this glittering 
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appearance, one was on the night when I obtained infinite 
wisdom, and the other is on the night of my ^ing to Neig- 
ban. On this night, at the morning-watch, m a comer of 
Kokc'Uteing’na-ybn country, in the grove of En-gycn trees be¬ 
longing to the Maula kin^ I shall enter yingban ; therefore 
my appearance is excoeuingly pure, clear, and glittering.” 
He then said, “ Now let us go.” They then departed to uic 
shade of a Yag-ha-dat tree, on the bank of Ku'da-ka river. 
The following verse is repeated at a gathering of priests: 

• Pokt-4^-tkM^ tlw* iwn of tlw Mania kin^*, 

Hm Ktvrti two m«tK of the color of gold 
Be<su»e of bi* bw ha the Boodh, be made b preecnt. 

The Boo<lb'« BppeBruKc, when clutbed with them, wu glHUrhig, 
la the ejM of 5r«u not] mm; he, the teacher, wm rvty beautiful* 

The glorious Gaudama, witli a great company of priests, 
arrived at the Ku^da-ka grove, and he descended to the 
river to bathe, and then wont into a Mango garden, a short 
distance from the river. .4nan-dlo remtuned behind n mo¬ 
ment, to bring his bathing-^tvn, and Gaudama called to 
Song^da to double bis doth into four folds, that be might 
lie down, as he was very much fatigued. He then laid him¬ 
self down upon his right side, with the same composure 
and fearlessness with w'hich a lion does. *Sbna-(ia remained 
near him. At that moment, Anan^da arrive^ and Gauda¬ 
ma said, “Verilv, someone has caused Song-da*M mind to 
be distressed, 'the cause is this. Because I am to ^ to 
Neyban, and have eaten his rice, he fears it vrill not add to 
his merit, but to his demerit. Now, Anari’da, you must ro 
to him, and dispel his fears. You must say thus: 'Gauda¬ 
ma w’ill go to Neigban, and bis lost meal w’as of Song'deC* 
rice; therefore Song-da will receive much merit. In conse- 

a ucnco of it, he has had the privilege of seeing and hearing 
le Boodh, and thus has received good instruction; his 
merit will be gpreat. The rice was uncommon, and his re¬ 
ward will be uncommon. Tie last rice the Boodbs eat be¬ 
fore receiving infinite wisdom, and the last they eat before 
going to Xr^ban, is extraordinary’, and brings uncommon 
rewards. The merit is far above that of ordinary pving of 
rice, therefore the goldsmith’s son Song-da has stored up 
merit for a long life. The advantages he will receive are, 
that he will ever be handsome, will always be rich, will live 
to be very old, will have many attendants, will dwell in 
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Nat coutitry^ niid tvOI be a ebicf or gr^at man/" Ttus 
A^TX'da was to coinfort poor jSjrtj^fn, Gaudama tbea utter¬ 
ed the following verse: 

"To iboK wlio tmJC'T tTberv^t aiTifrm^» ilie iiiprit 

Th«a who foYcm thtlr t»4ifca, nod niind«, wiJt bs free &Vln the ttw 

kindi of dtiinorit; 

Tbow oul/ who Juie wi», rtUT- lajoet otU ; 

TbOK OOljf wInj are wtoft, an pul awaj poasliMSt aud JUfriif* *.% Ntigban." 

Gaudoma then called ^Inojuid, and said, "Let ua go to 
tbe other aide of U<^Ta-nya-mL-dff^ ver^ to the En-^cn grove 
of the Jfanfrx kiupj'’ and with all hbretiouo tbej paesed 
over. When tlicj arrived^ he aaid to "IdeaLre 

that you will place tny bcibtcnd at the fiirthor end of the 
grovo^ between tw'o tneea, with the head to the North, 
^Inan^eitij I ato very much fatigued, and must lie dowru” 
Lie then placed tha bedstead so that ooe tree was at tha 
bead, and the other at the feet. Though the trees were 
separated at the rl>ots^ their tops united, and formed a bower 
over biiiL Tlib was a place where the ^faHkl kings used 
to recline, ond it was on one of their royal couches that 
Gauduiua was iaith As to Gaudnuia’a saying that he wna 
fatigued^ and must lie down, though bis stran^ wofl ei^nal 
to one ihooiiund inillioa male dephantsi, yet, Irnm the tune 
of hU eating fSang^h'i rice, it departed, as water is lost in the 
flow of the Gartgca. Though the distanoe between Pii'wa 
and was only nine rnile^ ho had to stop on 

the way dfteen times, to rest, and by making great exertion, 
arrived at the grove about auuset. The reaaon why he said 
to that ho was much latigued, w'as, that dl men 

might take wamiug, and bo prepared for pain and sickness. 
If any one asks, " Why did Gandnma make so much exer¬ 
tion to get to jVei^m from this place, and not any other?”' 
we reply that he might have gone from aoy other, hut he 
saw three reoaoiis why he sliould go to ftora this 

place: 1- He wonld here have an opportunity to preach 
about Ills royal lather* 2. He would have an opportunity to 
instruct 7*hH-hatt who would attain t4. When the 

contention sliould arise over his relics, the Pong-na named 
Dau-na w'ould settle the miUtcr, nnd make a proper distribu¬ 
tion* Now for an expltmatien why wc say that Gaudninn 
lay down like a lion. The m tinner of Huns, men, /Vtjt-ftM, and 
Boodhs, is dillhreat, Men lie down on their left side* /kit- 
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tas lie down on their backs, because thcj have little flesh and 
bloonl The lion liea on Uifl right eidOf pkeing' bis hind 
feet together, and then hk fore feet, with the tail between 
the hind kga : then he puts hia tail and feet together, and 
lays his head upon his fore paws; and when ne has thus 
slept all day, awaking without fear, and lifting up hia head, 
ho looks about fearloiifilyp and even thougli danger be near, 
lays hia head down again, and falls asleep. MTicu the 
time for taking f(>od arrives, he arises according to his na¬ 
ture, roars boldly and joyfuUyp three timesp and then goes in 
aearch of his prey. 

Giiudama rest^ upon his right side, the joints of the 
kneefl were together; aud while in this position, he was in 
great pain, and his mind was distressed, but iii a little time 
he became composed^ Therefore we say that he lay down 
like a lion^ Thus Gaudoma rested iu the En^gj'en grove of 
the Mania kingi 

This grove was in the South-wTSt part of the country. 
If you wish to go from the grove to the city, you will go 
due East. You could also go to the city,'"going Isorui. 
Therefore the grove was in the South-west/ 

The trees under which the bed was placed, blossomed, 
limbs and trunk, and id order to make an ollertng to the 
Boodh, scattered flowers over, ufion, aud around him, Kot 
only these Itoe^ bloomed, hut the others also, trunk aud 
branoh; in fact, all ihc trees in the whole ten thousand sys¬ 
tems blossomed and bore Iruit. Also, on the trunks of the 
trees the Kan-da lily appeared; on the limbs, the Tha^'ka 
lily; on the creepers, the Za-io lily: on the suEunit, the. 1 - Jtn- 
tha lily; and the ground bore the Iloji-do lily, Every thing 
thus bore the five kinds of lilies. Hi^ma-waon-ia mountain, 
which is thirty-six hundred miles brood, was as if covered 
vrith a pcacockV tail, and full of Howera, even in wTraiths of 
flowers, very beautiful to behold. The Kata, 

who reside near the Ku-gyeu trees, ehook the flow^ers from 
them upon liia divine body, once and again, so that he was 
covered. The Mdndawara flower, of which th e leaf is as largo 
as an nmbrello, and the stem as large as a plough-banJlc, tell 
down from iVan-(fa-^woiJ lank in Nut conntTv. In order to 
do honor to Gaudunm, it came down, spread all over the 
country. The Nats then showered doam sandal-dust, and 
acattered it around and upon the body. All tbo NaU’ instru- 
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menta, in order to do him honor, flayed melodionaly, and 
the Nats sang sweetly. Not the Nats only, but the Nagas 
and Galunfj«y also, scattered sandal-dust, and all kinds of 
perfumery, with gold and silver dust, and the Nuta every 
where strewed all kinds of flowers. 

The long-lived Nats named U aZoioro, w’hcn they heard 
there was to be a Boodh in the country of man, began to 
string flowers to oiler at the time of his conception; but be¬ 
fore they had completed the string, he was conceived, and 
then they said they would offer them at his birth; but 
when they heard he was bom, they said they would wait 
until he went into the iungle. Thus they kept on through 
the twenty-nine years he remained in the palace; and when 
they heard he had dei>arted for the jungle, they said, ‘We 
will wait until he becomes Boodhw’hen they heard he 
had become Boodh, they said they would wait until he had 
preached the true law; when they heard he had preached 
tor forty-nine days, they said they would wait until he had 
wrought his miracles; when they heard his miracles were 
wrought, they said they would wait until he went to Nat 
country, and then they would offer them; when they heard 
he had arrived in Nat country, they said they were not yet 
ready, they would wait until he liad sent forth the respira¬ 
tion’ when they heard he had respired, they were not 
ready, and said they would wait until he went to Keig^n, 
When they wore told, “To-day, Gaudama lies on his right 
side, in the grove of En-gyen trees, in the manner of a lion, 
and when (my-light appears, he will go to Xeighan” ana 
were asked, “ For whom are you stringing your flowers ?” 
they replied, “What Boodh is this? only just now, he was 
conceived, bora, went into the jungle, preached the law, 
wrought miracles, went to Ta-ica’deing-th^ and sent forth 
the respiration; and now he is going to Neigban. ^ere has 
not been time enough to take even a swallow of rice-water. 
The Boodh who is complete in the ten virtues^ should not 
live so short a time." Thus, without having time to com¬ 
plete their wreath of flowers, they brought it in an unfin¬ 
ished state; and arriving at the borders of the Sekya sys¬ 
tem, and there being no room for them on the inside of the 
system, they took hold of each other’s hands, and offered 
their flowers, running, to the man who wras complete in the 
thirty-two signs, the six glories, the ten virtues, the five 
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hundred and fifty Zats, and the fourteen graces, of a Boodb. 
They also danced and sang. At that time, when Gaudama 
saw Nate, iVtiyos, Galowj$, and men, making all kinds of 
offerings to him, he said to Anan-da, “The Eu*g>en trees, 
in order to do me honor, have blossomctl, trunk and branch, 
and scattered their flowers on all sides of me; the Nate 
have sent down Nat flowers and sandal-dust; they have 
made music and dancing an accompaniment. Now, 
Anan^da, all this (alls short of the rrapect which is due to 
me, it does not amount to worship, it is not yet according 
to the divine law. Whatever pric^ or priestess, lay man, 
or lay woman, practises aocorciiiig to the divine law, wor¬ 
ships and reverences me truly; whoever practise and keeps 
the divine law according to my instruction, will remain m 
the true w'ay of religion.” The reason why he said this 
to Anavda was, tliat he might praise his prieste, and that 
his religion might be established for a long time. The 
reason why he spoke disparagingly of the Nat offering was, 
that his folloa’ers might .*160 tlie merit to be obtained from 
their offerings. If he did not thus say, his followers, in 
after-times, would not be so zealous m keeping the law, 
and his religion would not flourish so long, nor his disci¬ 
ples be peiiect in the virtues. A mere ottering, of itself, 
would not cause the religion to continue a dav; nay, this 
would not exist so long as one is in taking a draft of ri^ 
water. To use a comparison, if one thou.sand monasteries 
were built, like the great llV/ia-m monastery, or one thou¬ 
sand pagodas, like the ^at pagoda in Ta'ica-deing-tha^ this 
would not cause the religion to continue. Whoever makes 
offerings will be rewarded, but good practices, and living 
virtuously, are the most suitable offerings to a Boodh. The 
heart, and not the action—it is by virtue, and not by ofler- 
ings, that the religion will remain. Gaudama, wishing this < 
to M understood, thus preached to Anannla, At this time, 
the sage at a w'ord from Gaudama, laid down 

the fim he was holding, and removed to a suitable place. 

" When Anan-da saw this, be thought, “This U-pa-wa-na 
has been with Gaudama through twenty Lents, bos always 
been near him; now why, in bis last moments, should he say 
to him, ‘Remove from liefore me?’ ” Then he drew near, 
and said, “0 Gaudama, U-pa-wa^na bos been with you day 
and night for a long time, he has been in the divine pree- 
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enoe for twenty Lenta, now why did you. eay in jour Ijist 
moments, ^Pncat^ go* do not stand before mo " Gau'da- 
roa, wbbing to show that U-pa^tea-na Wiis uot to be blamefl, 
replied, Anati'da, the Nfits of the ton tUousnnd svfltcmB 
bayo iissombled to have a look at jne, the Boodh, for the 
distance of one bondred and twenty miles loround the Ln- 
gyen grov'e; they bnve asaamed tine, deliente bt:)die3; the 
most powerlul sutnd so near tts to touch eaob other, in tba 
first rank, ten deep, in the next raub, twenty deep, in the 
next, thirty, in the next, forty, in the next, fifty, in the next, 
sixty; and anrong these Nats there is no occtision to say, 
^ Keep your clothes in such a jmiYner as not to obstrnci my 
seeing,^for they are all in a stale of nudity. Now, 
these Kats say, have oorae from a great distance to see 
him ivho has broken the oirele of iraosmigration, who md- 
derstanda all law; this day, at dawn, ho is going to ^Vw^iAaTi, 
and now this priest sEaiub in the way, and wo cannot see 
bim.^ On tills account 1 told U-pa-tm'na to remove^^’ This 
had a ve^ large body, as large as an ekphanfs, 
and he was of great jKJwer; the Nats, when the}' saw him in 
the way, so that they could not see Gaudama, were angry 
with him. ^J'hough the Nuts cun see through common men, 
they cannot see through the prifsla, because of their great 
glory. 

When Wc-pa-tJia Boodh went to XfUibaUf hia relics were 
put in one pfaec, and over them a pagoda was builL The 
Boodha who live to a great age, have pag<xlas which grow 
up of themselvea, of gold bricl^ on« cubit long, a half a 
cubit broad, twO' fingers thick, and ccmenletl together with 
vermilion and the powder of precious stoscs. Instead of 
water to mix the mortar, a vegetable oil ia usod^ At first, 
the pagodas were twelve miles high’ the Nats of the earth 
then added another twelve miJea, the heavenly Nats, an^ 
other tTvelvc, the Nats of the skiesi, another twelve, the 
Nats of the clouds, another twelve, the Ett^u-rna-ha-reft 
Nata, another twelve, aad tho Nats, another 

twelve^ So this pagoda was eighty'^four miles high. When 
the people came with flowers, clothes, perfiiniery, etc^ to 
make ofibrings at tho pagoda, the watching Kato received 
tho offeriiiga, in the presence of the people, and oUhned 
them to the pagoda. In those days, U-pa-ttia-tiSi ’was of 
the i*ong-na raccj and very rich* He bonght a yalnahle paso 
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of the color of gold, which the Nat took and presented to 
the pagoda. When U-pa-tca-na saw him, he was much 
pleased with him, and prayed that he might become such a 
pogoda-Nat. So, when oe died, he went to Nat country, and 
remained, after that, passing through various traDsmigra> 
tiona, until Kat-tha-ba Boodo’s days; and when the latter 
w’cnt to Nagban, a pagoda twelve miles high was built over 
his relics, and U-pa-wa-na became the Nat who watched it 
When that religion disappeared, he was in Nat country. 
When Gaudama ap{)eared, he changed states, and was con¬ 
ceived of a good race, lie became a priest to Gaudama, 
and as ho h^ been a Nat who watched a Boodh's pagoda, 
he had great power. 

Then .Inaw-da inquired of Gaudama, why the Nats who 
are supcmaturallv conceived, should be troubled, if he 
should go to Neu^n ; aud Gaudama said, “ There are some 
Nats who consider heaven as earth; these Nats, with di¬ 
shevelled hair, holding their hands over their heads, wail 
bitterly, th^ fall down, and are very much distressed, say¬ 
ing, ‘'this &)odh, who is ooi^lete in the six glories, is 
going to Nci^jan very soon. Tue great Boodh who says 
good words, is going to Nri<^n very soon.* Thus they 
cry and lament. The Nats who arc on the earth, wail and 
mourn in the same manner. But those Nats who are free 
from passion, consider that there is nothing permanent; 
thev arc therefore com]) 08 cd. They only inquire how they 
shall obtain the same good the BcKxfb enjoys. The worldly- 
minded only arc distressetL” 

The priests came from the four points of the compass, to 
see Gaudama, and said, “ We have come to see him who 
causes love in the soul to increase. We have come to wor¬ 
ship him. When the excellent Boodh has gone to Ntigban, 
wc shall have no such privilege.** Gaudama, considering 
that those priests who cherished love in their hearts, de¬ 
sired to adore .the law, etc., preached to them, and what 
he preached will be found in another book. 

Anan-da then inquired of Gaudama, what it was suitable 
for the priests to do with the women ; and he said, ‘Mnan- 
<ja, those priests who remain inside of the monastery, with 
the doors closed, though a woman should come and stand 
upon the steps of the door, if they keep the door closed, 
will have no unlawful desire, their minds will be tranquil; 
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it is only when women are seen that desire is engendered, 
therefore it is better not to see them at all.” Anan-da then 
inquired, “O Gaudama, yon have said, ‘The better way is 
not to see them at allwhat shall we do when we arc out 
receiving rice from them?” Gaudama replied, **Anan-da, 
you are only safe by remaining silent, and not sneaking 
to them. If one should, holding a drawm sword, ne talk¬ 
ing to you, and threaten to cut your bead off, it would 
be prudence to converse with him; or, if a ifetoo woman 
should come and say, * I will eat your flesh,’ it would be 
prudent to converse with her; but to speak to a woman 
will surelv lead to destruction, and allows of no escape from 
hell, when one converses with a woman, he becomes ac¬ 
quainted with her; when acquainted, he has desire, the law 
is broken, and misery ensues; therefore it is far better to 
say nothing to them,” Anan-da said, “ 0 Gaudama, you say 
that by acquaintance comes destruction; now, as for those 
women who practise the virtues, and keep the law*, and 
who converse well, when they wish to hear the law, what 
shall we do ? if we must remain without speaking, they will 
sav, ‘ This priest is deafi or well fed, or his mouth is closed 
what must w’e do in such cases?” When he had thus ask¬ 
ed, Gaudama said, “ My beloved priests, draw near. Those 
women who are of suitable age to be your mothers, con¬ 
sider as your mothers; those of a suitable age, as sisters; 
the younger ones, os children. These things, and what I 
have told you before, remember.” Anan-da then inouired, 
“When you have gone to Neigban, what shall I do?” Ho 
replied, “ 1 warn you not to have any anxiety about the 
burning of my body, but make all diligence to attain the ex¬ 
cellent state of Ar-a-hat-ta-poh. This will be for yotir profit 
Make the attainment of Neigban the object of your life. 
Artan-doj there are wise men from the race of kings, of Pong- 
nas, and of rich men, who excee<lingly love me; those wise 
people will attend to the burning of my body.” Anan-da 
then said, “These wise men willcertainlv ask me what they 
shall do, and when they ask, what shsil I say to them ?^’ 
Gaudama replied, ‘^Anan-dti, they prepare the body of a 
S^Xya king for burning, first, by wrapping it in a new pa» 
from Ka-tha-ha-reet country, then in very fane cotton, then in 
another pasd, then in cotton, until one thousand pas43s are 
wound around it; then they put the body in a trough or 
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coffin, filled with oil, over which another trongh or coffin i« 
turned; then they prepare the pile of odoriferous wood, and 
then they set it on ure; and at the comers of the road they 
build pagodas, to commcmomte the event In the same 
respectful manner which they observe towards the Sekya 
king’s body, let them do to mine, and let pagodas also be 
built. Whoever make offerings of flowers, ^riumery, flags, 
etc., to those pagodas, and shekoe reverently, will show 
their attachment to my religion. Those who increase in 
these graces, and other "duties, will have much happiness for 
many days and nights. Anannla, there are four orders of 
bein^ who arc w'ortby to have pagodas built to their mem¬ 
ory. I, who am worthy to receive the four great offerings, 
and understand all law by my wisdom, am worthy to have 
pagodas built to me; the scmi-IkKxlhs arc worthy of TOgo- 
das; also, my priests; and the king. The i^at advan¬ 
tage of building pagixlns. etc., to me, is, that those who do 
so with right feelings, will, when they die, go to Nat coun¬ 
try. Those who build to a somi-Boodh, wall go to a Nat 
vulngc, and arrive at a good state. The rewartl of those 
who build to the priesLs will be the same. Those who 
build to the Seh/(t sing, because he was the ^ardian of 
the law, will be the same. Now, the reason wny a Sdyn 
king, who dies among men, should have a pagoda, rather 
than any other man who keens the law, is, that, if every 
man who keeps the law should have a pagoda biylt to him, 
pagodas would be very numerous, and the earth would not 
contain them; but as there is only one Selya king, his 
rareness makes him worth worshipping. Those who keep 
the law, are worthv to have all honors at a funeral, but not 
worthy of a pagoda.” 

When he had done preaching, Aiian-da thought, “The 
excclleut Boodh has snowed me my place, w'here I must 
stay, and what 1 must do; he has told me the advantages of 
worshipping, and of building pagtxlns; be has also told me 
my duty to the women; he has informed me who are worthy 
to’ have pagodas. Now, of a truth, this day will Oaudama 
go to XetgiMn.** Uo was then very much distressed in mind, 
and as he knew it would not be* respectful to wail before 
his master, he departed lo a Zayat, and stood bv the door, 
having hold of the bolt, and wept, thinking, “ f am only a 
novice, I have yet to attain the three higher states. Gau- 
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HATntt, who hAs 80 ofVon instructed me, is ^ing to Neigban ; 
now, for the washing of whoise face shall 1 bring water? 
whose feet shall 1 wash? whose bed shall I make? whose 
rice-pot and clothes shall 1 carry? whom shall I assist in 
dressing?” etc. In this manner he cried and wailed jpeatly. 
When Gaudaroa observed that Atlantia was absent, he said 
to his priests, “ My children, where is Anan-daf" They re¬ 
plied, “O lord, Anan-da is in a Zayat, holding on to the door, 
crying, and saying, ‘I am only a novice, I have the three 
higher states yet to attain. T^he Boodh, who has so often 
instructed me, is now going to NeigbanJ " When Gandoma 
heard this, he called one of his priests, and ^id, “Go tell 
Anan-da that Gaudama calls him.” The priest did as or¬ 
dered, and Anan-da followed him into the presence of Gau¬ 
dama, where he shekoed, and sat ilowii. Gaudama tlien said, 
Anan-da, this weeping does you no good, do not bo anx¬ 
ious, cease your crying. Have 1 not told you before, that all 
our dearest friends must be separated from us in this life, in 
various ways, and also separated ly death ? liow can you 
prevent me from dying ? The body is visible, it is suitable 
to bring it under tfie law; it is of a destructible nature, and 
though you should desire ever so much to keep my body 
from destruction, you could not do it Y ou have, for a 
great many da>'8 and nights, with a whole heart, attended 
on me, for my comfort, to increase my happiness: in thought, 
word, and deed, you have ministered to me, ana your merit 
is great Now lx: diligent in repeating your Aom-o-fan, 
and in a short time you will be free from the law' of trans¬ 
migration.” When he had thus spoken, the cartli, which 
is two hundred and eighty thousand Y'uxanau thick, was 
as if turned bottom up, and the heavens were as if tum^ 
over; the Sikyawala mountain was as if removed from its 
place, Ifef/n-mo mountain, as if it w'.os raised up, and the 
Sn-bu-tfta-i/ya tree, as if shaken by its limbs. Tuc Boodh, 
in order to say more in praise of Anan-da, called his priests, 
and said, “ My sons, Anan-da is wise, he is skilled in thinra 
relating to the boily. He know's the time for my male 
priests to see me and worship; also, the time for the female 
priests; and the time for the kings and princes to come and 
worship; the time for noblemen; and the time for here¬ 
tics.” When he had said this, he wished to show them the 
four extraordinary things in which Anan-da was uncom- 
TOL. m. 18 
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mon, and he aaid, “ As for Anan-doy when in the midst of 
the aascmblvt all love and reverence him. He is verjr 
handsome, and beautifol to look upon. His knowledge is 
extensive, he is a glory to the priests.” Thus he spoke of 
his graces, and added, “ When priests at a distance hear of 
him? and come to see him, they will say, ‘What wc heard 
of this man is true,’ and they will be very joyful. When 
he says, ‘ Friends, how do you do? are you free from dis¬ 
ease? are you all in health 7’ etc., they will be joyful and 
glad of heart My priests, Anan-da will verily remain in 
peace. The people who come to i?cc him will never get 
tired of his company. Thus will the nuns, also, feci ond 
say. When the lay men come, they will do the same. He 
will ask them if they venerate the throe objects of wor¬ 
ship, keep the commands, observe the. eight worship-days, 
fc^ and reverence their parents, and feed the Pong-nas w ho 
keep the law, and they wrill bo so pleased that they cannot 
be satisfied with him. Of the lay women he will ^ the 
same, and they will feel the same. My dear soiu, in these 
things he will oe uncommonly popular.” ^ Then, in order to 
show how Anan-da was like the Sekya king, he said, “ My 
beloved priests, the four wonders of the Sdtya king arc these: 
he ia very beautiful, can fly in the air, can give instruc¬ 
tion to the people, and can govern aooording to the law. 
When kings of other countries hear of these things, and 
come to see them, they are exceedingly well pleased. When 
the king asks them,* ‘My friends, do you keep the law 
of kings? do you preserve the royal line?’ etc., they arc 
very jo^Tul, and when they see hw peaceful and proeper- 
ous stotc, arc full of love and affection. & the Ponmas, 
and priests, rich men, etc., when they visit him, and he 
inquires after their welfare, will be peaceful and happy. 
In these things, the Ulcya king and A/iau'da are alike.” 
When he haa ceased speaking, Anniinla addressed him, 
“O most excellent Boodh, do not let the most infinitely 
exalted Boodh go to y^iqfjan from an insignificant city, in 
the jungle, surrounded by trees, but either from Sam^pa, 
Ya-za-ffro, Tfia-wut’tee^ Tha-kay-fa, Kau-Utamdjce, or /6i-ra- 
na-thet. Let Gautlama go to Neig^xm finom one of these 
cities. There, beside the king and princes, there are Pong- 
nas who possess great wealth, and very many who exceed¬ 
ingly reverence tne Boodh; there, you would have a more 
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fiineral pyro,* etc. Gftudama replied, ** Afusnf 
da, do not say that this city of /CoJce-iheiny-na’yvn is n<rt 
large, but a little city; nor that it is poor; neither that it is 
like the suburbs of a large city. I, the Boodh, came hero 
in order to preach, I have been hero a great many times 
before; now 1 will tell you a circumstance that tooV placo 
formerly. There was once a great king named Tha-ma-dor 
Uiu-HOy who protected the law, and who governed all the 
islands of the four groat oceans, and who overcame all his 
enemies, who was complete in the seven Yada^nat, This 
citv was then the residence of a king called Ku-tJux'Wa-dee, 
anil the country he ^vemed was one hundred and forty-foiir 
miles in Icn^h, and eighty-four in width, was very wealthy 
and flourishing, was full of people from all nation^ haa 
all the eatables one could desire, and was like the r<»dence 
of the Xala. Such was the country, Anannia. This c<mn- 
try was not quiet, from the cessation of the ten voices, night 
or day. The ten voices are these: the noise of elephants, 
of horses, carriages, great drums, and drums of all sort^ the 
harp, trumpets, gongs, clapping of hands, and the noise of 
eating and drinking. These voices were always heard.” 
When he had thus explainwl the history of the coim^, 
from beginning to end, he said, “ AnannlOf go into the city, 
and make known to the Matda kings that, at the morning- 
w’utch, the excellent Boodh will enter Xeigbaru Now go 
quickly. Do not let your mind be distressed, hereafter, by 
reflecting that you did not sec the Boodh in his last state; 
therefore go quickly.” Anan-da put on his garments, took 
his rice-pot, went forth alone, and entered the city. Before 
he arrived, the kings liad assembled in the public Zayat, on 
business; whereupon he went and told them what Gaudama 
had said. "When they heard it, the kings, the queens, the 
princes, and the princesses, were greatly amtatod and mev- 
ed. Some dishevelled their hair, some lield iheir hands 
over their heads, some rolled upon the ground, as if their 
hands and feet had been cut oH weeping, wailing and cry¬ 
ing, ** Gaudama who is full of glory, is going to i\n 5 ^ 6 an venr 
Quickly. The Boodh who says excellent words, is very sud- 
aenly going to Xeigban, The Boodh who possesses the five 
kinds of vision, disappears very suddenly." In this man¬ 
ner they lamented. Inen the li^gs, queens, etc., went to 
the En-gyen grove; and when they drew near, Anari'da 
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thought, “ If I allow all these to approach Gaudama singly, 
the morning will come, and some w'ill not have the oppor* 
tunity to see him. It will therefore be well for me to to 
to Gaudama and say, *The kings, queens, etc., sheko to the 
Boodh, by touching their heads to nU feet;”' and then he 
took them up one by one, and so manai^ to get through 
with them all by the first watch of the night. 

A heretic named Thu-bat then lived in the city. 'Wlien ho 
heard that, at the first vratch of the night, Gaudama would 

E o to yfitjban, he thought, “ I have long heard from the old 
erotics, that there was a Jk>odh in this w’orld, who was 
worthy to receive ofiferingn, and that of his own wisdom he 
understood all law. 1 now hear that Gnudama is going to 
Neigban at the morning-watch; from what 1 have nearu of 
him, I rather like him; if I am in any error, how shall I 
know it? bv what means shall 1 hear the law from loixl Gnu- 
dama?"* ^his man, in a former stale, had some merit; he 
then had a brother, who with him cultivated paddy. The 
elder brother said, It is suitable to make nine ofierings in 
the raising of one crop of paddy.” Therefore, when he 
sowed his paddy, etc., he mnuo ofierings. But the younger 
brother said, “You will destroy all the paddy.” llie elder 
brother, seeing that the younger did not approve of his ofler- 
ings, divided the field, and watched his own half. When 
the seed w'as formed, he made an ofibring of butter and oil. 
When the seed became hard, he oflered parched rice. W hen 
bo reaped, he oflbrod the first he reaped. When he gather¬ 
ed, he made an ofibring of the first gathered. When he 
bound it into bundles, he made an ofibring of the first 
sheaves. When he threshed it, he offered from the first of 
the threshing. When he stored it in the granary, he made 
an ofibring of the first from the granary. In consequence 
of these offerings, he was the first person to whom Gau¬ 
dama preached, after he became Boodh. In consequence 
of the offerings and the preaching, he with a multitude of 
Bralimans attained Thau-ta’pat-lU’poh. The younger brother 
afterwards made offerings, and tnerefore bad now a desire 


• Tbr writer rmMrk«: Some booln »«jr ihiU *tlik hsretic 7%>t-hat wm of 
the O-ieik^ma ka-lka-U Pnii|{>iui racti, »b»> (Irm in white; other hooks mr 
that he wiu bnnt of e widow** dmifrhier in the of UVn- 9 «.Ae, end 

that his Csther’s Dsae was V^kQ-ka, hk naother’s nsiue, S<Jk-v. 
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to see Gfiudama. This heretic then went to the grove, and _ 
drawing near to said, *H'J priest d >iani-t/i't, 1 have 

heard it said bjr old men and teachers among tlio here¬ 
tics, that at a thture time there woaUl be a Booflh, wbo 
would be worthy to receive excellent oEleriti^ and who 
would uaden^tand all by his own wisdom ^ now, today, 
at the mornitig-watch, G-audmna is going to and 

because I have heard that he is the Bootlfi, I have a desije 
to see him. By what mentis can I have my false sentimenta 
corrected? I think: tbi.i priest Gaudama might enlighten 
me, 1 now desire of you that I may have uti opportunity 
of tteeing him,” Whea ,4nan-iid heard this, he thought, 
**Thi8 man is a heretic, he is out of the pale of our religion, 
and in ortler to convince him of his errors, Gaudama must 
talk a great deal, and this will fatigue him; even If he 
was in health, he would be fatigued in austveririg Ins ques¬ 
tions,” and he said, ** Thu^tf, your request is not suitable ; 
do not molest Gaudama, he is fatigued. Thu-bai tlien fol¬ 
lowed whisraveT he went, asked twice, and thrioe, 

hut fitill ivas refoseiL While he w^as asking the third lime, 
they stood near the door of the room where Gaudama w-H-M, 
who overheard the request, aud called out^ saying, “ As [ 
have made all this esLcrtion to reach thU pln.ee for the ad¬ 
vantage of Thv-intt^ w'hy do you prevent his coming to mo? 
let hbn come. If Thu-bat desires to ask me anv questions^ 
they will be onlv those on which, ho deaires information, 
and such I ahal I immediately undcrstatid; let him cuter.” 
Whan he had thus said, .Ifjan-dh said to Tbu-bat, **Go in, 
the excellent Gaudama has given vou permiesion.” Then 
he entered, and oouvereed wdth Gaudama, and vi^os very 
happy. When he had heard words worthy of being re- 
raembered to the end of hla life, he took a suitable posture, 
and addressed Gaudama thus: ^‘Lord Gaudama, did A'o^- 
ICan-tlia-ia, Zs-ia, TA^m-so-ra, and Xc- 

^an-da, who were heads of prieBta, learned, of great fame, 
and hafl many disciples—did they understand, or not under¬ 
stand, the law to which they assented? or did they only un- 
derataud in part?” Gandama replied, " Thu-^, yonr ques¬ 
tion Is not suitable; wo will waive this suVjject, and I will 
preach the law to you; now my attention, let it be firmly 
impressed on your mind” rAti-feo! replied, “Ven'well?* 
Thus he eonsented to listen. Gaudama then preach^ thus; 
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** Thu-batf whatever heretic is under the influence of pas¬ 
sion, is not worthy to receive the sinless state of Met-poh; 
and those who are unworthy to receive this state, are un¬ 
worthy to become Thau-ta-pon priests; and those not worthy 
of this, are not worthy of the higher states. Whoever is 
free from passion, is worthy to receive the four states of 

E jrfeclion. In my religion, only, are the states to 

; obtained; out of it, they cannot be obtained They 
have not the laws of perfection. There are not among the 
heretics the three great classes of priests, who strive for the 
three great laws. Those who strive for these laws, must be 
diligent, and their exertion orevents the world from being 

3 aiet. 1, the Boodh, when I was twenty-nine years of age, 
esired infinite wisdom, and in order to find it, bec^e a 
priral, and from that time, for fifty-one years, 1 have kept 
NcHjban in view. Out of my religion, there are no Tluiu- 
ta-potiJ>, Tha-^nia-^ru, A-na-^m, or JiaJiandas. Out of 
my religion, among the heretics, there are not the twelve 
ercal priests. These twelve are diligent, ami by their nr- 
uent labors they keep the world from indifturenoe.” Thus 
Gaudama preached Thu-hat replied, “ O Gaudama, this is 
good, it is veiy' good. It is like the setting of a not right 
side up, or finding lost trea.sare,” etc. After Gaudama had 
again preached to him, the heretio said, “0 Gaudama. 
most excellent Boodli, I worship the Boodh, the law, 
the priests.” Then, having foreseen that the priests would 
not be willing to receive him under four months, ho re¬ 
quested of Gamlama that he might be admitted a priest in 
lour months, w'ell knowing that Gaudama understood why 
he did not ask to be at once admitted. Gaudama then 
called Aitan-da, and said, “Admit Thu-hat at once to the 
priesthood.” Anan^la then caused him to sit dovrn prop¬ 
erly, poured water from a pitcher on his head, teaching him 
the Aom-u-^a, then shaved his head, put upon him a priest’s 
^oth, and tanght him the creed. He then oonducted him 
into the presence of Gaudama, who initiated him into die 
state of lull priest, repeating to him the Kam-a-tan. Thus 
he he^ it from tiie Boodh, and went forth in the garden, 
repeating it By his diligence in acquiring the law, he 
amved at the full state of a Hahamla. He was the last dis¬ 
ciple Gaudama made before going to Neigban. 
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Gaudama them called Arum'da, and said, “You frupp^ 
when I am goac^ there will be no Boodb; nowj thijt ia 
not correct. I have given the aeveml books of the law, and 
those hookjs^ when 1 am gone, will be the tcacheir; there- 
fore it mil bo wrong to say^ ^ ^Ve have no Boodh/ ” When 
he had thiia insljTictcti all the priests, wishing to show them 
what they must do in future, he said, now, while 

l a m here prcftent, the priests cull one another jl-irwi-tfiaTU 
When I SUL. gone, it wilt bo unsuitable so to call each other; 
the priests of many Lent^ and of few Lents, must be dis¬ 
tinguished. ilaak must be observed. The great priests 
must be culled" Bau-tas, and the stiniller ones 

hen I am gone, give the Broma-punishmenh" 

ylnuiwid inquired what tills punishment wasj and was in- 
formetl, “The priest tSh?jnci saj's whatever he likcs^ it is 
not proper for any other priest to have intereouTT^e wdtb 
hiin; this is whiit 1 mean by ^ving him the Brama-punish- 
menL” Gnnduma then called his priests, and said, ‘^My 
beloved sons, if any one of the priests becomcji tinsteadj, 
and backslides from his attachmcui to the Boodh, tho law, 
etc., remeraber me, have me before yonr eyes, and do not 
bo discouraged^'^ AVhon ho had said this, the priests to- 
maiiied aUeat.. Gaudama repeated these words three times, 
and three times the priests remained silent lie then add¬ 
ed, “ My beloved priests, if you continue to retain your 
reverentJQ lor me, tell it to your acquaintances and IHends.” 
The priests still rcmLiincd silent, and yinuu-da i>aid, "This 
k very extraordinniy% 0 Boodh, in all this assembly there 
is not one priest who has any duubt, therefore they aU love 
and have re^rd for you.^ Gaudaina then said, ylnau-da, 
yon jsay so because yon fccl so, but I, by my knowledge, 
know it to bo true. The reason why there is no one who 
doubts, is this: among them all, the least priest is a T/jau- 
and none do any evil which leuds to punishment; 
their minds are stable, tbev cknly desire to reach forward 
to the higher states of merit." Gaudama then said to the 

S ricsts, “ My beloved jmesta, the state of being leads to 
(strnetion, do you. remember th^ do not forget this, I 
ebargo you," These are the last words be ever spoke. He 
then entered the several states, one after the other, until lie 
omyed at the stale where there is no [wiin. asked 

apnest named "lias the Boodh gone to 
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han f" He answered, “He has not jet be bus OTilj 

entered on tliai«tjate where all pain ceases. Gandama oon- 
titined to enter the other higber etates^ and fhjm the highest 
he entered Jvtif/haii. Thus the great Boodh, at the first 
watch of the night, prenebed to the Mwila kings^ at the 
tnidnight'watch, to the heretic Tha^fy at the third watch, 
instructed bis prieeta, and just at daw'n of day, entered 
A'fwi&an. At the time w'hen he departed, there was such a 
violent shaking of the earth as was enough to make one's 
hair stand on end. Ainong the Nats there waa a great 
quaking, and a Brahman uttered the following verse: 

“ Friiindi in th? mirid, 

Tbo exccIlciH Bondh, wlto vai filial wisdom, 

Wlio Itnil IX; rivid, Iba tcacber ut NkIk imd men, 

Who die t<Jit tfnTEit lawii well undentocHl, 

Who kiiuw jtlf bv, wilhont being lAughl — 

Etrn he Iium Hr*™ 

Ac to otberw ciJi dutr tifcapo denth I 

Wboorer nnVH into Ihr world, mtul tlirow off thb mortail bodT^ 


At the some time, the king uttfcred the following 

verse; 


* 0 frintdCb 

Him b nnlJiin^ ftahte in thi» linto «f exMtcDce, 
ft n flJt ttdnff and not bejnif, or 
Comlap JUid going; when U biM brtft, it k fMMit 
Thi'ptt IH- iKl lAppmE>9i e 

Thb puU an ohI id aix] 

Ihe priest at the some time, uttered the fbl* 

lowing verse: 

“0 tha oxcaHant Boodli., 

Who wbs (hw fmfn all pLwim, Ilu ccawecl to ha; 

He who was uqmovtfd fev thn trauhliia of |ifa, 

Ha wbi Wm fuK of ctatalitj, has caased |a bKathe; 

Tbo cxcuUoot Hooilb. w'liD Buffering bore 
Ab If lx were in ^ot, wilhant shrinking, 

Ha* cBcapod from lha moiahilitj of vuicooe.** 

Anaii-da, also, said the follo>s'ing veree: 


^Aj for Iha rxucUoDt BooJh 
Who tn good deinb wm porfeo^ 

Wbm Iw wmt ta 
Tbi! rnnh quakM gTOally, 

Bo fearfully and violtatly 

Tlat Lha liabi of the head did rise." 


When It was known that the Boodh bad entered A*cih&an, 
the prifista of the first two orders kid their hands on their 
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heads, and wfliled: some rolled on the ground^ ®iyingr 
'*Tlie gloriooH Boodh hrLaauddeoljgone '^Tto 

Boodh who spoke good w'ordfi, baa gone to A'ctjian very 
speedily,^ "Uu who was the eyes of tho workh has speedily 
disapp^Ted." Thus they wailed and lamented. Thepricats 
of tbe higher orders remained composed^ contHderiog that 
whoever enters opon existence, moat auft'er deaths and that 
even the Doodh ia not exempL ddnu^yc^tc-dfif called the priests^ 
and said, “ O priests, do not lament or cry, bos not Gaodama 
aaid that the most lovinp friends and acqoaintanoes must be 
aepomted by death? and jia for Gaudama, who had entered 
this state of suffering, how could be escape it? O friends^ 
Gaiidama had a beginning, and of oourso he must have an 
cntL If he could have remained permanent, it would hnvo 
been Tcry well; this is what you desire, but there w'aa no 
way by wliicb he could do so. Frienda, if the Nata, and 
you pfiests, cnmiot bear to part with Gaudama, how are 
the people to bo comforted?^ When he had thns reproved 
them, Anan^a asked, *' How can the Nats, who are super' 
human, grieve? how do tbe>‘fed? how do they think?" 
The priest replied “Those Nats who consider beaven as 
(^h, and thptn&elves as upon it, dishevel tbeir Lair, Jay 
theEr bunds upoq their heads^ and roll upon the grouni 
ciying out, 'The Boodh who spoke excellent words, has 
juddenly gone to AesjAan,'etc.; but those Nats ■u ho are 
from passion, liear it quieth", considering that in 
change there onnot be any thing penuftncnt, that Gau^ 
daraa, having entered upon existence, must of eourse die, 
like others.'^ ' 

Kud to .dnauufii, “Now go to the city, and 
tell the J/iiw/a kings that Gandmna has gone to AV;o&un, and 
that it is time for tliem to consider w'hen they will come to 
w here he went to nnd what they will doj* Then 

he put on hU dothea, took his rice-pot, and went done into 
the city; and as he entered, the kings had assembled 
to wnBult what they should do, since Gauckuna had gone to 
Afthittn, went to the Zayat where they were, and 

^id, “0 ye of the IFa-^Atf-ki race, Gnudama has gone to * 

When iWy beai^ 

what he Raid, tbe kingii, queens, and their children, were 
g^tly distressed, etc., clc. They then directed to gather 
all the perfumes and fiowers^ the drums, harps, and all tho 
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muAical instruments in the city, and to assemble at the place 
where Gaudamft went to Nei^n. Soon, all the city was 
bestirred, and all the perfumery, etc., was gathered together, 
and one thousand pasds were soon collected at the place; 
and tliere, with singing and dancing, with music, dowers, 
etc., they honored the bwy with respect A canopy of pasde 
was erected, and a large enclosure made, where they spent 
the day. The kings then thought, “ We will not bum the 
body to-day, it will be too soon, but we will do it to-mor¬ 
row." The next day, and the following, and so on for six 
successive days, they feasted, and had music, thinking as 
above stated. On the seventh day, the kings considered 
that they would remove the body to the South side of the 
city, and there have the funeral pvre. Then eight of the 
strongci^t kings, having washed thefr heads, and put on new 
pasOe, thought to carry the body; but when they attempted 
to raise it, they could not move it Then the kings said to 
a priest, “ What is the reason wc cannot move the body?" 
He replied, “ Your thoughts are for one thing, and the Jfats’ 
are for another." Then they said, ‘‘ O priest, men’s minds 
wo can know, but Nats’ minds we cannot; w*bat do the Nats 
think?” He replied, “ Wa-the-la race of kings, your plan 
is to remove the body, to have it attended with honorable 
dancing and singing to the South side of the city, and 
there burnt; but the plan of the Nats is, that it shall bo 
accompanied bv Nat music and dancing, with flowers, etc., 
and taicen to the West side of the city, then to the North, 
carried through the Northern gate into the middle of the 
city, from thence taken out nt the Eastern gate, and burnt 
in a place where the Jfaula kings keep their great festivals." 
The kings replied, “Let it be according to the mind of the 
Nats." At that time, the kings spread flowers knee-deep 
over all the ground, and then the Nats co-operated with 
them, furnishing flowers, etc. The Nats held their festivi¬ 
ties in the air, and the people on the gyound, and mingling 
together they all worshipped. In this manner they bore 
the body to the West siae of the city, then to the North; 
and through the Northern gate they carried the Ixxly into 
the midst of the city. As they thus went, a woman named 
Man-dt'ka, the wife of a general, hearing that the body of 
the Boodh was coming, took out a very beautiful garment 
which she had not worn since the death of her husband, an<i 
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crinkling it with perfumery, said she would offer it to the 
body. As the people came 'along, she cried out, “ Put down 
the body, wait a minute.” They 8topp<^ and she then put 
the robe on the body, which covereu it from the head to 
the feet. Qaudaiiiu’s body, in appearance like ^Id, bein^ 
adorned with such an ornament, was inexpressibly beauti* 
fuL When she saw this, she was very much pleased, and 
prayed in her mind, that, so long as she might bo trausmi* 
grating, she might never have occasion for putting on orna¬ 
ments, that her body might have the appearance of being 
ornamented. They then took up the body, and carrj ing it 
out at the Eastern gate, took it to the place of burning. 
When the kings arrived, they asked Anan-iia how they 
should proceed in burning the Wly, and he replied, “Do as 
you would do with the body of a Akya king.’ They then 
asked what the custom was in burning the body of such a 
king, and were informed os Gaudoma had before instructed 
Anan-da. The kings obsen'ed this direction: the body w'as 
wrapped in cotton, and in pasos, until n thousand were used 
up. The body was then put in a golden coffin, and cov¬ 
ered with anotlier. They then prepared the funeral pyre 
with odoriferous wood. 

At this time, the great Kat'Oia-hcL, attended by his five 
hundred priests, was coming from Pa^tca country. In the 
middle of the day, the earth being hot with the neat of the 
sun, some of the elder priests became very weary; and 
when Kat-tha-ha saw their fatigue, he stopped under the 
shade of a tree until the cool of evening, l^cy passed the 
time in religious conversation. When the sun nad set, a 
heretic, bearing a large flower, which he carried on a stick, 
like an umbrmla, came from Kokc'theing'na-wn. When 
Kat'tha-ha saw him with the flower, he considered, “This 
flower does not blossom at all times, it only appears when 
some powerful being makes a dbplay of his power: when 
a Booah is conceived, bom, etc.; and surely this is not a 
time when a Boodh is being conceived, or bora, or arriving 
at infinite wisdom, or preaching the law; nor is it the time 
for miracles, or going to Nat country, or the sending forth 
of the respiration; but my teacher Gaudama is old, and the 
meaning of this flower is, that Gaudama has ^ne to Neig- 
ban.’* When he thus thought, he resolved to inquire of the 
heretic. As it would have b^n disrespectful to Gaudama 
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to hare made tho inqiiirY} sitting, he arose, and wrapping 
himself m bia clatb, which was in appearance like the 
douda, he placed bis ten Angers together, laid them upon 
his glittering forehead, and shekoing as if Gaudoma was 
present^ inq^uired of the heretic, " Do you know our teacher, 
the e^jodlent Gaudama?” [The writer of the book oaks: 
Bid he inquire, knowing Gaudama fand gone to Neiffbarif 
or did be inquire, not knowjog? TJie Bahanda^ have great 
koowled^ and ore very tfioughtful. Some suppose that, 
because he did not sec Gaudoma go to jVei^lan, he did oot 
know he had gone; others say that }ic spent the most of his 
tiniG^ night and day, in eaves and solitary places, in a state 
of abstroctioii, and that, when he ivent into a. village for 
rice, if he wna taken with a lit of abstmetioD at llic gate, he 
there remained until he came out of it, thue forgetting hia 
time for eating; and that soTuctimes, wishing tq increase 
the merit of the people, be would inquire, Who will 
^ve me rice?" and ao, because his mind was abstracted, he 
did not know Gaudoma had gone* There ia no reason to 
believe either of thc&e; be must have known it, for the ten 
thousand eystems were shaken, and hia departure very 
much noised abroad, and all the great aigna had a]>peaTeai 
The true reason why hc asked, was that some among his 
diseiplea hmi seen Gaudama, and ■were anxious to see him 
again, and aomo had not seen him, and were very anxious 
to SCO him; and if they had gone on without making in^ 
quiry, and had then found Gaiiduma gone, they would have 
boeti so grieved' that they would have cost oA the jmeat’s 
doth, ViTould havo beaten their breoste, and dasp^ their 
hands, and wailed, the old priests acting like women; and 
the people, seeing the priests conduct thus, would have anid, 
‘‘If the priests ore ihua inconsolable, where ahull we find 
comfort ? * By doing so, their shame w^onld have been fla* 
grant; but there being no people to eeo, in the place where 
they then w'cre, if they ehoiiJd wail and lament, so, though 
he knew himseH wishing to have them know, he inquired.] 
When he inquired, the heretic said, “ O yes, 1 know him, 
the priest Gaudoma went to seven days ago, and I 

brought this fiower from the place where he departed.’^ 
AVhen the five hundred priests heard this, they Tolled upon 
the ground, laid tlmir hands upon their hea^ and waded 
out, Gauckma, who w as perlfect in the six glories, who 
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apokc excellent woidaj, Las saddcnly gona to jVfi^Aan/^ 
eta, eta The older pncsta remained tpiiot, considcriog the 
instability of all things, and. tliULt^ as t-raucJauia had entered 
upon this state, there was no wny to ajive his body from de¬ 
struction- At Lbal time, one who had left the priesthood 
said to those who were wailingt h® troubled, do not 

weep, you are freed from the nnnds of thi^ great priest; we 
have been opprsK^d and abused by him long enough, now 
we can do ua w'c like,” eta The reason w'hy he said this, 
w'Qd that he h ad a grtidgc agai nst Gaud am n, hen G andaina 
was alive, this man was nltnrber, and became a priest. 

At a time when Gaudanm w'aa going from AhfeHAemjT-na- 
yon^ with twelve hnndrefl nud lifry priests, to his village, 
this priest heard of his eomina and naid to his two sons, " I 
will make an offering to Gatidanha of rtce^water. Gaudama 
id cotniug with twelve himdrcd and 11 fry priests, thenelbre 
take the mom for shaving the head, and go to ovory huu^ 
la the villogo, and procure oil, salt, and rice; for, when be 
arrives, I will make an offering.” I'hc aons did as directed, 
and when the people heard the pletiaant voioeg of the chil¬ 
dren, whether their heads needed shaving or not, the}'^ had 
them shavetl, to pleaue the children; and when the boys 
were asked whnt they w'onld do with what they recciv^, 
they said, We have no other object than this: our father 
defiirea to make an oflering as soon oh (Jaudomn comes,” and 
the people gave the children more than they could carry, and 
sent the remnindcr after them, ^Vhen Gaudama arrived, be 
went into the great Jiayat. As he entered the place, in tho 
cool of the evening, the barber went to the gate of the city, 
and calling the people, said, " T do not want any goods of 
you, what was brought by my sons is enough; but give me 
some assistance in oookinV’' The people iLjquired, What 
shall we do? and how shall we do it?" etc, and he save 
them dotbs, eta They look the things to the place where 
Oaudama wsia, fixed their stonesj^ nnd made their firea; and 
he remained supcriaiending them, and spent one hundred 
thousand in the offering, which was of rice, flesh, fiah, and 
flowers, and every thing that had a fine flavor^ AH those 
who desired, received cjil, to oil their heads. The food 
which ihny had prepared, liad a vcir pleasant smell. 

ikirty in the morning, Gnudama, having dressed himself, 
took his rice-pot, and accompanied by bia priests, went forth 


to recei ve rice. Tiic people vv'ho were cookie when tlicj 
saw him. comiojc* called out to the birberj. “hor whom are 
you cooking this rioe? Uaudama, with all hie pnusts, k 
coEiiing,^* ile tiieti dre:223ed kitiizEclf in lim black clotbcfl^ rnn 
out, with bis bwllc full, and bending his right knee, said, “O 
Gaiahnna^ please to receive this rice.” Oaudama then inquir¬ 
ed how be came bj the rioe; and when he heurd^ he reviled 
him, and would not reeeire it Then, wishing to have bis 
priiafta kciow that tho olTerioff was improper, he aoid^ “ My 
prieata, though you should be seeking ibr food more than 
a million times, whoever shall receive this food, will be 
pniiislied more than one ihousaud JCu-bas;* do not receive 
jt.” He then went another way to receive bis rice,, as well os 
his priests, and not one of tbetn would receive the bar berk 
rive, who, of coumc, was very unhappy, and never afler 
tliis wishiikl to hear it srud tliat Qaudama knew all things, 
ever felt malicious upwards him, but did not dare to oay 
much, lest Onndamia should panUh him. But now, when ho 
was dead, he was rejoiced, llko one who lias received com¬ 
fort, and therefore he said to the priests, "Du not wail,” ete^ 
When Kut-ilia-ba beard what the barber said, be was as 
if be had been struck on tbo head, or os if a thunderbolt 
Lad falleu upon him. Ue had reason to be territied, to hear 
Such language about the Boodb, and though^ it is only 
seven days since Gaudarrta went to iVei^jcjn, and we must 
90 soon hear him, whos^e a}>pearance was like gold^ spoken 
of in this irreverent manner 1 If th<He vile persons increase, 
they will make priests among themselves, and draw the 
people olf from tho true reli^un,*^ Then be thought again, 
will, even hem, cause him to put on an old dirty pas5, 
and expel him from tho priesthood. ben lord Gaudama 
w'as alive, and there were any diflcrcncos among tho priesta, 
rather lhan expose them to the jicople, he bore iboir dlsseo- 
sioiis in silenoe. The law which ibc excdleut Gaudama 
preached, like an unstrung wucatb of flowers, if blown by 
the wind, will be scattered; so these vile priests will destroy 
tlie law which Gaiidanria preached. Now, to prevent this; aa 
a wreath of flowem wcC foj^toued Ls not scattered by the 
wind, wc must have a ^at meeting of the^priests, to pre¬ 
serve the law; then, it will remain unshaken. The moat ex- 
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oellcnt Gaudama, that I might be the j>rescrver of the law, 
once taught me how to preserve it, while we were walking 
nine miles on the road, and intimated that the way to do it 
would bo to have, occasionally, general meetings of the 
priests, and once he changed clothes with me, as a mark of 
nia regard forme; this and other favors I have received; 
now, in order to exalt Gaudama in return, it will be well to 
have an assembling of the priests ere long.” Thus he 
thought in his mina. He then endeavored to comfort the 
priests, saving, “ My friends, did not Gaudama preach this 
to you: afl of us must be separatetl by distance and death, in 
this world; those who love each other most, as well as 
others, must be separated. Even Gaudama, who had entered 
upon this changeable state—how could he be preserved 
from death ? It was the nature of his body to come to ruin, 
therefore to wish that he might have remained is foolish, 
and avails nothing.” Thus he comforted them. 

Then four of the strongest Mania kings, having bathed 
themselves, and dressed in new pesos, thought to raise the 
body, and place it upon the pyre of sandal-wood, which 
was one hundred and twentv cubits high, and there bum 
it When they had placed it on the pyre, they could not 
kindle the fire. Then eight ten, twenty, and even thirty, 
of the kings tried.all their arts to make the fire bum, until 
they had used all their torches, and fanned the fire with 
palm-leaf fans, and blew it with leather bellows, and yet 
the fire would not kindle. They then inquired of Anu- 
kokenia, “ Why does not the fire bum? We have tried all 
our skill, and do not succeed; what is the reason it does not 
bum ?” He answered, “ O Wa~the4a race, your miuds and 
the Nats’ are not alike; you desire one thing, they another.’* 

Now there w’as a race of eighty thousand persons, w’ho 
had a great respect for religion, and when they changed 
states, went to Nat country; and they had kind regards 
for Kat-tha'ba, and when ihev saw that he was not among 
the multitude, inouired, “Where is be?” and when they 
looked, they saw nim on the road, and said, “ Do not let 
the fire kindle, until the great Kut'dia-ha has had an op* 
pqrtunity to slieko to the dead boily. Kat-Vta-ba will come 
with five hundred priests, and slieko at the feet of the 
body; till this is don^ do not let the fire kindle,” While 
the people were thinking about this Kat-tha-boy “ Is he tall ? 
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or is be short? U be white? or 3 > ho blackthey took 
flowers in their hnniilS) and went forth to meet him; some 
ornamenttid the roud, some stood looking the way be wag 
to come. Wbon he arrived at the place of burnt ngv be ad- 
i listed liis clot lies ia a reverent tnatiner, end tben, with 
bis bands to bia forebend, went three times to the right 
amund the pyre^ considering, aa he went, "*lii ibis place is 
the bead, iicre are the ffiet,'' etc.; and he stopped near the 
royal feet, and said, " Lot the wood, tbecolflii, the cotton^ 
the paitoSj open, and abow the royaJ leet" MTien bo bad 
said thl&, air opened, and the feel appeared, as a full moon 
comes ont from behind clouds. KfU tht^^ha, took hold of his 
bands, which were in appearance like a full blown lily, and 
felt of bis feet os high as the ankles; tlien, placing I he feet 

X n liis head, bo aiiekocfl. Ilia five hgndred followenv 
r having gone areund the pyre to tbo right, shekoed. 
When the pet^pksaw this wonder, they gave aaimnltaneoas 
about, and r us lied forth with flowers and other olferinps to 
worship, \\ hen all had thus Itad an op|>ortiinitv to eee and 
worship, ftiid Kfit Uiu^Ki had let go hia hold of the feet, all 
wrts in appearance as it was at firat Wlmn the feet disap- 
jieared, it was as if the sun and mexm had been withdmwTi, 
and the people wailed grcutly. It waa now even more piti* 
able to hear the moaninp, iftan it waa when he flmt went to 
iVffyilkm. As soon as the feet had relumed to their place, 
without the aid or imervention of men, bv ihe power of the 
Nats alone, the fire wag immcxllately kindled, and the body 
burnt, oxlemally and inlcmi^ly, so that there were 
naitlier ashes nor coals left. In former timcfii, the bodies of 
the Hoodhs were only partially consumed, and what remain¬ 
ed was ikpfisiti3ti in a pagoda. Now, nothing was left but 
the Tciij^ The pofioa in which ha waa wrappetl, from, 
the outer to the inner one, were left, unscoinhad. Lt the 
f'^ruKT Iktodlis who lived to a great age, when their 
bodies were biirneil, there was only one relic, like a bar of 
go]A 15ut otir Boodb went to .VepjfcfiF?, young, bia relt* 
gion had not spread; ibercfore he desired that his relica 
might be many, that they might he pcattered far and wddo 
that iKJOple who could only get one as large ua a mustard- 
secth ^nd build a pngmln, and reverence it, might acquire 
merit enough to get to Nat country. The largest relics of 
Gaiiiloma, seven iu number, wera the four eyc'-tceib, the two 
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jaitra, imd the f/otitjil bcmc; aud bccaiisc they irere cDtira^ 
they were called A‘t^iati*betn^na neUea. Among the othets, 
the scncLlleat was of the ai5» of a mixstard-seedi and in appear¬ 
ance like a 7'Aen-^uii'Soed; those of a middle £1^ were*as 
large as half a kernel of rice, aad in ap^anmee like }>caTl; 

f a bean, and in appearance like 
consamed ^ulBclendy, a atream 
le clouds, as large as ono’a arm, 
and quenched the dro; water also came from the branches 
and bodies of the En-gj'en trees, to quench the fire; it also 
spouted from the earth in a stream as large as a harrow- 
handle, and fell upon the pi^re. The Ifaafa kinga threw on 
perfumed wnter^ When the pyre was burning, all the sur- 
rounding trees sent forth fire and Oame, yet not a leaf was 
Bcorchei The flies and spidery oven, could po between the 
flames, and e,\]>eriencfl no harm. The water tliat came from 
heaven, that which issued from the trees, and that which 
came up from the ground, was like common water. When 
the pyre ceased to bum, the Alunftt kings in the Zayat where 
they had worshipjjed the corpse for seven days, enclosed 
the rclica in tour iron cases, and spread them over with the 
four kinds of perfemory, and scattered parched rice, and 
the five kinds ef flowers, and over them erected a canopy 
bespangled with Mid and silver stars, and ornamented the 
room with wrearoa of flowers. From this Zayat to the 
elephant-stnbica, on both sidca of the road, they put up 
screens of paad;^, and spread the ground with mats. Over 
the road they pbced a canopy b^pangled with gold and 
silver stars.. Wreaths of flowers w'ero also plac^ in the 
Zayat, also the five kinds of flags; and tings and streamers 
were erected all around. The road was planted on each aide 
with plantains, aud pots with water were placed, w'itb lamps, 
and oil for lights, etc. The relics in the golden coHn were 
pi need upon the back of an elephant s^iitably caparLson-. 
ed; offenoga of flowers were presented, and the rebes were 
suitably honordl with music and dancing. The binga placed 
elephnuts so Bear as to touch each other, in front, next 
horses, then chariot?, then soldiers, all in solid column. 
The rolica were thus guarded for seveu days, and the feast 
WM kept up, so that, if any arrived from abroad, they 
might reverence the relicsi 
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the Largest were of the aiKC 
gold. When tbo bod^ was 
of water came down troni t 
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Whea A~xa-la-that^t nobles heard of the departure of the 
Boodh^ as no one could bring him back, and as no one 
reverenced Gnudama more than tho king, thej thought, 
'* When he hears of the death of Gaudatna, he will die of a 
broken heart,^* and th^ consulted hpw they should prepare 
the mind of the kina for the rnoumful intelJigencc, Thca 
they took three golden cofiina, filled them tvith a peculiar 
preparation of parched lictv went into the presence of the 
Icing, and said, We have dreamed & dream, and we destre 
what waa bad in that dream to be cleared away* Wc desire 
the king to be dressed in two white paws, and entirely cov¬ 
ered, e:50Cpl the nostrils, and then to lie in one of these 
coffins. The king, hearing these wonls from men who only 
Bought his prosperity, said, ‘'My friemlp, if yon dream thus, 
let it be so, J will do as yon wish*" When he had laid down, 
one of them took olf his ornaments, epread liia hair, turned 
bis fitce towards the ploco where Qaudama^a relics were, rais¬ 
ed his hands, shekoiug, to hia forehead, and said, “O king, 
there ia no creature who is exempt from death. Oaudama, 
who caused long life, who waa worthy to be reverenced, 
and to have a pagodcu perfect in the eIx gloriea, and in all 
law, has gone to iVeiffhan from luA'e'lhet^iUi'fni-yiin country/’ 
When the king heard this, he faintetl, and from the coffin a 
hot vapor issued. They raiKed him from the coHirt, ond 
placed him in aDOtber onc^ when be recovered, and inquire 
'*0 friends, what did you say?" aod one replied, 
king, Gaudama has ^ne to Xe/tjbtm/' The king ngnin 
faint^; whereupon they pnt him into the other coffin. 
When he came to himself, he again inquired, ,and was an¬ 
swered os before, and ngatn fainteiL They then liPted him 
bathed him, and poured n jar of water on his head, 
loen, w'hen he came to himscif lie arose, spread his hair, 
which w'aa beantiful in apfioamnoc, beat his brenat with both 
his hunds, laid his two bunds, which were like coral, upon his 
breast, which was like gold, and then, like a mad man, nish* 
ed out into the street, wailing and lamenting. All bis muai- 
ciaoa and dancers tblk^wcd hiiu to the Mango-garden of ife- 
When he arrived there, and saw the plsce where 
GaudamA had preached to him, he w^ailcd, and said, "I 5 
not this the plBce w^here Gaudama preached to me the law ? 
ia not thb the place where Gaudama extracted my thorn 
of fear? I revere, 1 worship him now. Though 1 spook, 
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ke remains wjtkont anawering me." In ikLa manner, onoe 
and again, he lamented nnd bewailed. He then said^ “At 
all other times the re^rt baa been that Oaudama wqg trav- 
eliiDg for the good ol mankind,, now we hear that he has 
^ne to iVrijfMn." He then c:ctolled the virtnea of Ilia friend, 
W sixty verses. As be tbua spoke of the exeeliencics of 
Gaudama, he thought, “ My btisinesa will not be over by 
wailing, I most send for some of hJe nclicfl.^ He then sent a 
messenger to the Mnnla kingiii snyiiig, Jly friends, the 
Mktda kings, the lord of the six glories, the Boodlb, desoend- 
ed in u dineeL line froiii! TAu-aui-da. As ibr ns, vg are no 
Other than prinet's of the lord of Jifa-^-da country, it is 
Euitable that we should have a portion of the roljca*of Gau- 
dama. We wish to build a pigoda over them, and make 
oUerings to and worship tbenu ’ The kings, of ll tiy' 

t/ta-Ax eeuotfy, heard tltat ibe IkKxlh Jiod genu, and sent to 
the Afiittla kings, Baying, “O Jlanlti kings, Gaudama was of 
the race of kings, we ore also of the race of kings; it ts snit- 
nble lliLit we should have some of his relics; we desire them, 
that we may build a pagoda over and reverence them." The 
SfiU'Kfa-uxn kings, of Kap-pedu-woot, hcariug that Gaudama 
had departed, sent, saying, “ O d/un 7a kin gw, Gaudama was 
of our own race, we desire some of his rolics, that tvc may 
build a pagoda, and reverence ibem.” llie Bala kings, of 
An-ta^htppii country, senL the same request ; and the pnnees 
of Varna village; aliw^ the Pong-nas of oquu- 

try, and the Alaala kings of /\i*icia country, all sent the 
same rcquesib A-za-h-iAal snid, “If they give the relics, 
let them ^vc them; if they do not, 1 will go out agninst 
them, auu grind the whole city to powder, and bring away 
the relics.” In the same mauuer ail the other kinga spoke, 
and BO oJl prepared for war. 

When tha Ifanh kings heard the request of the messen¬ 
gers, they considered whether it was better to give up the 
relics, or to n^aist invasion, in order to keep them. They 
replied to the mesnengera, We did not scud for Gaudama 
to come to our country, he came of his own atacord, and 
flcnt for us. If there is any thing hero which you have a 
clmm upon, it mu.Ht be gold, or silver, or some other precioua 
thing. But we have never received from you any gold, or 
silver, or any valuable. There is no precious articiu that 
caa rival the Boodh. This moat excefient of all property 
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vre have reoeived^ and it ifl Trorthv of oor reverence, “Wlij 
should we giveiip the treasariG to you? Ilnve you alone 
micked your usoLher^s milk ? Have not fi^e also been nursed 
by OUT mother? Are you the only men ? Are not we men 
also? Come what will, let it come," Tbus they convers¬ 
ed among themeelyqe, nnd sent wmrd to the kings of the 
other countries. If they really had come to bniil&f the 
Mftnh kings would have overeonie the others, for the Nats, 
who bad come to worship the relics, would bave aided them. 
While the kings were uttering their bravado, a Pong-na 
named Dau-na ivent and stooti upon a high hilk where ho 
repeated two verses to allay proud language. No one lis¬ 
tened to him w'hiie he repeated the first veisc; when he bad 
repeated the second^ the kings eiud one to another, We 
hear iho sound of one of the teaobote," and presently all 
became quiet, so that only his voice vras beard. 

Da^-na had been teacher to all the people on the island, 
and when the voices of the kin™ ceased^ in order to show 
the kings their error, be repealed the following tn'o versea: 

“ 0 Idflffi, I % Tfonl to ia*. Imtenf 
We dll ciifilt tlauLtimm fixr hfi! furiwJuiutM, 

Wtial iVDivifi Cfcia Xtt fnr lt«r. 

Orarr tlw rt-lic* of cnjT £kiOi£b f 

Such a wiu- WMuJil bo wrvilK J 
O IcioKfn, lie oil of (iiv« p^rnliimral 
When you drWnSiUiQ to 
Alt will rv^Kft 

llwn, inlu partioua 
I iritl pruc^ej tu ilivkk tbo reliiaa,* 

pagodas," said be, ‘^be built in the four quanere of 
the ofijib, to the relics of the Boodh who was perfect iu the 
five kinds of vision. JjCt great mnititudes of people rev* 
erence and be benefitted by them. 0 kings, our lord, the 
Boodh, before he was completo iu virtue, even when he was 
a hermit, ivhcn he was a prince, when he w'Jis a Kat king, of 
various Nat countries, when he wna king of the Monkeyn, 
and in many other statCEt did not get aug^, but ejtereij^ 
great forbeauBnoe. Be also extolled this virtue. And what 
eball we say more? It was Gandama^s custom to preach 
forbearance in all matters. Indeed, it wonld be very bad for 
these people to g^p tlieir weapons, and fight over these 
relics, the kin™ of the eight countries be reconciled 
let all their mouths be one, let each make the other happy' 
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and I win til vide tbe relics into eight portions. TLcra is no 
one of you who h unwortliy to receive die relics of the 
Boodh who wjAfl perfect in the five kinds of vision.” In thia 
manner he appcatf4*d their rage. 

When the kings heiird this, thev nil came and said^ “If 
it be sof teacher /Jau-na, divide the relicsi into eight por- 
dotis.^' lie replied,. “ Very well, I will do 51,” and he then 
proceeded to the place, \v^ith all the kings tbllowing him. 
When be opened the golden, coffin, and the kings saw the 
relics, in ajjpeanincc Tike gold, they fiaid, “Formerly, we 
had the privilege of seeing GaiiJumn, who wjis pcrlecl in 
the six gloricfi, m the thirty-two great, and eighty munUer, 
signs of A £owh; alas! it b not auitablc that a Boodh 
should have come to thisj" and then they burst forth Into 
loud lamentatloiL iMii-noy seeing them thua off their guard, 
secreted the right tooth in hb turhfin, and then proeee^k'd 
to divide tho remaiudcT into eight poniona. When nil the 
relies were coUectctl, they would nearly fill n pcck^measure, 
and each of the kings received about a quart each of the 
relic*. While IJau-na waa distributing the relics, the 2'he- 
gjfit king looked to who had taken the ri^ht eyc’tooth, 
and perceived that it w^oa hid in the turban ot /Jau-m. Be 
then considered whet her iMtt-jia would reverence it in a 
suitable manner, and dbeovered that he would not; there* 
fore he purloined it from the turbnn, and earriod it to Ta- 
Kat country, and had it cnahriued in the Sh- 
la-rrut^ntv pagoda. When Ikin-mi hfid distributed the reUeSj, 
be felt in his turban for the tooth, and found it was gone; 
but kavlng stolen it himself, ha darod not ask who hod taken, 
it, 03 he W'ould thus expose himself. He therefore kept 
quiet, and resolved to ask for the golden vcsacl in which he 
had measured tho relics. Be then said^ “0 klngS) 1 desire 
tbb iroldcn measure, that I may deposit it in a pagoda;^' 
and they gnv'e it to him. Then the Mau-re-ya kings sent a 
mesaage for some of the relics, and the Afan!a kings rcplicdj 
“O kings, the relics have all been distributed, nothing re¬ 
mains except the fxials lefi; at the burning, take them.” 
They then took the coals, built over them a pagoda, and 
worshipped them very reverently. 

King A-ig-ta*{!iai caused a road to be made to his palacD, 
twelve hundred and aiitv cubits wide, in the same manner 
as the Mania tdngs had <£ciie ^m the place where the body 
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woa burnt to ihtt depbaai^^ stable. The distance to Mb 
country was three hundred uiilcs^ He bail an awning aprend 
over tile road, and the with poaos. In oitler that 

the people might not be futigned by the way, be built bazars, 
where eatables were procurable, on the romL Me also had 
the golden eofbn, whieli CQuiairicd tbo icHes, enelosed by 
iron oet-w'orkr He called the people of bis kingdom, w hich 
waa six thonsand tnilea lu circumlerenoc, and Lliey the 
relics in a reverent manner^ and when they found flowers 
of the color ol gold, offered them to the relics, placing 
them on the iron net'work. Thus they proceeded. In the 
place w'bere the first chariot w'a^ stationed, and where the 
last one stood, they stopped, and held u feast for seven days. 
They were seven mentlis and seven, days on the roml, in 
conveying the relics, to Afa-^^da-roft country. From the 
delay in leafitiug, etc., the ^x^ople w^erc fatigued, and oiabty 
thousand bereticB sadly complained of the King and others, 
for spending so much time m honoring the reltcfl, etc., and 
they were all punished with death, and w'cnt dow'n to bell. 
When the lin/fandw! saw' their fate, they said that they 
would go to the Tfte^j^a kiug, and request bis aid, that tho 
relics might speedily arrive, lest otbers should bewmo dia- 
GalUilcd also, and share the satoe fate. They went, and the 
king said, ftaiiaudoj, in reverence forGaudama, 
A-zadti-dmi sPmds an rivalled. lie will not listen to my 
words, even if I speak to bijii. Verily, I will create strange 
noist?s, and frighten the people, ntid cause the Nats to enter 
some of ilacni, and moke iliein ill; then do you go to the 
king, and say, ‘The Nuts and arc angry, please to 

hasten the arrivul of ibc rtMcs^' If yon do this, the king 
W'ill listen lo you.^^ Tiie The-tj^ diet as ho promised, and 
iLat-dm-tni went to the king, and said 33 be w'as dinoeted. 
The king replied, “I do not wish to move on yet, I wish to 
continue the fcasL^' The priest said, '‘Even if it is not 
your mind to go, wo bey you wdll go.” On the seventh 
day, they proceeded. When they arrived in Ffl-su-yro 
country, the relics w'cre cushriped, fuid n pagoda built. 

The kings of the oLber seven countrica built jiagodas over 
the relics which they obtfiiiicd, Bau-nn built a pagoda over 
the golden veflscl. and the kings built a pagoda 

over the coals. Thus there were ten pogodasL After ibis, 
fearing that evil might yet arrive to the relics, Kai-tJia^ 


went to the Icings and eaid^ ** O Icings it will be well to do 
something to preserve the rclicaj” mid the king replied^ 
" Yery weU,. let that he m_v Bnt how shall we get 

the other relics?" Kat'tha-ba replied, “That is not the 
king’s business, leave that to me/’ The king said, “ Do vou 
bring the relies, I will take care of them.” Ika(^ili.a-ha then 
went to the scvcml kiiijp who hud the relics, and obtained 
all except a trifle, suitable to be reverenced and worehipped, 
and carried them to the king. The relies in F«»ia viJ1j:kge 
were protected by Yo™, and as no evil could happen to 
them, oc left them, and jjerceivud tliat they would be taken 
to Ceylon, where a loonasterv and i>agoda would be erected, 
lie only took froin six of the kings, and these relics wore 
carried to the South-ejistcrn paji of coimlry; niid 

a-Ao, standing there, said, “Let nil the stones disap^ 
pear from tins dace, let the earth become dus^ let no water 
spring up,“ lie then caused the king to dig there, and 
make brick from the dirt, and build dghtv pagodas. If 
any one inquired of the king what be was doing, he would 
Bay, “ I am building pagodas to the priests*" Thus, no one 
knew what they really were doing. When the ground was 
dug to the depth of eighty cubits, the king had the Iwttom 
of the pit covered with a phiteof iron, aiufover this a brass 
monastery set, of the same shape as the monastery 

in Ceylon. Ue then had eight boxes nf sandabivood inadc^ 
one cnclosiiig the other, and the inner box eontuLnmg a par- 
tion of the reltt^. Over the monasterv were built eight pingO’ 
daSj one of w'bich ooutained the imndal-w’ood boxes, 'rbe 
next eight boxes, lha inner one of which contained another 
portion of the relics, wore nuide of gold, and placed over 
the sandal'wood boxes] and around them eight golden pa¬ 
godas were builu Thus he proceeded, until the rebca w^ere 
enshrined in boxes over each other. Tbo llrst set of IxJxca 
were of flattdnbw'ood; tlic second, of gold; the third, of 
ivory; the fourth, of silver; the jifth, of carbuncle; the sixth, 
of ruby; the seventh, of variegated ruby; the eighth, of 
das9. Over the W'hole wua a migcuia of glass, of the shape of 
the ^ylon pagoda. Upon this he erected u monastery of 
preoions materials; upon this, a gold one; then one of stiver; 
then one of brass. Upon the whole he sprinkled the dust of 
^Id and eilver, ond all mnnnet' nf precious stones, then all 
klncla of flow’era of the land and ivater. Upon theoo he plai%d 
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the of GfiudEiniti in liis fire handred and fifty states, 

the images of the eighty great priests, the images of the ikthcr 
and mother of Gandanm, and also of bia seven Pwa-bets.* 
Ali these images ivere made of pure gold He then had 
uindn five hundred ^Id and five humired silver pots, five 
hundred gold and five bupdrud silver fiag-ataffs, and five 
hundred gold and five hundred silver lamps, filled -with ^x- 
ceodingly Jragrant oil, the wioka made of pore vi'hitc cloth; 
and then bad these lighted. then said, “ Until 

the time when these relics are removed by the great king 
Jhi'ina TTiau-io, let not the flowers fade, nor their fragrenee 
diminiiib, nor the lamps cease to bum.** When he bad thou 
said, he wrote in letters of gold, In after time, the son of 
a king named Pm^a-tha will be created king; Thau-^ 
will Ik his namc.f He wiU cauAc these relics to be spread 
over^ the face of the South bJand,” The king then made 
offering and worshipped, and Jrom the lowest story to the 
upper he shut all the doors, one filter the other, which doom 
were made of brass, and fhslened with an iron bolt. Near 
the lust door, he left a large ruby, upon which he w'rote, 
future time, let the poor king who shall find this ruby, 
make an ofthring of it to the rmio.” When all this was 
done, the J’Ae-yyra king colled the lFe'iAa^y5rea Nat, and 
said, The king has just done enshrining the relios; do yon 
go and place a guard around them.** "iVTmn the Nat came 
to the place, he created a machine on which revolved the 
figures of most frightful beasts; he also erpated images 
holding swords, which were in appeamnee like glass; thc^ 
he placed upon the tnocbiue, and the swords turned with 
the fiwiflne&i of the wind. lie then enclosed them with 
bricks and stones which were near, and over the enclosure 
he Tploced a lar^ stone slab. Eg then covered the slab 
with earth, and making all level with the former earth, 
erected over the whole n stone pagoda. 

When the relics had been enshrined in this manner, 
Kat'tfui'ha lived until he died, and then went to 
The king A-za-ta-thai went according to his fate; and all 
that generation passed away. In after time, Than4ca be- 

* See ocite an piigi« tS. 

f Aeodiiling Ut or FjjMUid, tjih Asukii't fiiLbOT. S» 

Jtiuniid e/ Saeiti^, voL XIL p. £43, ^ 
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came kmg» He took tbese divine rclica, end dispersed them 
over the South island* Thau-ka^s conddenuai priest was 
named Xe-ffTau-da, and the king ahovred his attachm^^nt to 
the FoligioD by disperaing the relics^ and building eighty- 
four tbuuaaad monasteries* When these u*ere built, he in* 
q^uired of the assembled priests, “O ray loida, I have built 
eighty-four thousand monasteries ^ where shall I find any 
relics of Gaudnma ? I have beard that a certain king con¬ 
cealed them.” Wherever the pricsta thought they mi^t be, 
he had the pagodas destruved, in the hope of Ending them. 
Thus all the pagodas in la-sa-;?™ were destroyed* As be 
did not End the mfics, he cans^ the pagodas to be rebudk 
He then called all the priests and priestesses, and went to 
IViry-tAa-fee, then to KQi>-p^i(i-wooi, then to Yatmt village; 
and beeauae tbo Kata protected the relics there, he could not 
obtain them, for, when they began to dig, their spades would 
break id to many pioccif* From theuce, they went even 
through all the eight countries, und when they did not find 
the relics, after deaLroying and rebuilding pagodas, they re¬ 
turned to Fd-ru-^o. Then the kingcall^ all the adherenta 
of the religion together, and inquir^ whether they bed ever 
heard where the relics were concealed. In the asaenihly 
there was one old priest, one hundred and twenty years old, 
who said, "As to the place where the relics are concealed, I 
am ignorant; but when 1 wag a boy, seven years old, my 
father called me, and said, ^ In such a place is a Etone pagoda, 
let us TO there,' and ho gave me a basket of flowxrs, When 
we had gone there, and w'^orshipped, he Enid to me, ' This 

J Eace 13 worthy to be reverenced and remembered; do uot 
brget^ 0 king, this is all 1 know about it*" When the king 
heard this, he went to that place, and having the jungle 
cleared awav, found the stone pag<Mla; which being remov¬ 
ed, he founfl ouly earth. He then caused the earth to he 
removed, and they found the enclosure of the maebines, 
and xm diem whirling. The king then made an offering to 
tlioNaLs w ho watched over the place, vowing, " 0 o^ats, if 
you wdll give me perTniagiou to tiike away the relics, I will 
put them into eighty-four thousand monasteries, have thum 
reverenced, and have ofteriugs made to them, 0 Kata, do 
me no harm,'’ At that time, the Thc^/i/a king, as he was 
travcllfqg about, discovered %vbat the king was doing, and 
called tfao Kats, and said, "King Thau-hx wishes to remove 
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the relics; go and take away the beasts, sworda^ and ms.* 
ckmorj." Then IP'e-t/ia’^yonj assumitig the appearance of a 
little Mr with, five knots of bnir npon his head, holding a 
bow and arrows in his hand, went to the king, and said, 
“Oking, I will remove these images^” and the king re¬ 
plied, '* Mj beloved eon, do eo.” He then took an arrow, 
and shot between the Joints of the iinngeSj and ecEittered 
them in every direction. The king then proceeded; and 
when ho began to pnll upon the bolt of the door^ he disr 
covered the mby on which was nTittcn, "I^et the poor 
king who sbaU come hereaflor, make an offering of this 
ruby to the relics;’^ find when he had read itj be was angry^ 
and aai^ '^Xt is not suitable to call sueb a king os 1 am, *a 
poor king*" When he tried again itini again, the door 
opened, and he entered. The lamps, though they bad tteen 
horning two hundred and eighteen years, were as brilliant 
os if they were jiist lighted^ the fiowere were ns fresh as if 
just placed there: and the perfumcjy wns aa fragrant as if 
just groUDti Then the king, taking up the golden pkte on 
which was written the prophecy that he ehoiild remove the 
relics;, said, “ITie great foreonw me;” and lie 

clapped bis hands for joy. Ho then took the relics, except 
a few which he left for future worship, closed up all os it 
was before, reflected the stone pagotla, and left oil nearly 
as he had found it. 

The relics which he took awav he placed in the eighty- 
four thoosand inonasteries* lie then hoived before the 
priests, and said, “O my lords, shall I enjoy the tree religion ? 
and Lave I done good, enough to oeenre my future Lapp]- 
nces?" Tliey replied, “Oking, how can you expect this, 
having done only these outwn^d things?" He then said, 
“O lord^ if I, who have spent nine bnndred and sixty 
millions in building these eighty-four thousand Ihonasterieo, 
have not obtained merit enough to nave me, who baa?” 
T^cy replied, "^‘0 king, what you have done ia only the 
giving of pToperty; tbooe only who give sons and daughters 
to the reliMon, can obtain happine^” When the king 
beard this, he had his sons and daughtera made priests and 
pricst^aos, and then the old priest said, “Now, 0 king 
you will be happy." ^ 

What I have written about Ihu-na^a distributing the rel¬ 
ics, and the The^ja*a eteoJing the right eyc*iooth, is taken 


from the book called Kti^na. And what I have told of 
the dejxsitiBg of the relitia, and obtaining them agalo, is 
from the books and I have used 

much dili^nce in writing this book in the Burmese lau- 
goa^, called M^-h-kn^a-ra, that those who read of the 
glories and of Gaudama, may reverence and 

become disciples of the Boodha, the Law^ and the pnesta. 


NOTE^ 

Thw BpM:tinr!^ of BuddLiat Mturtiiure, Uw finst which ha* cemo 
to ua from niinaa^ althotigh not beaiing' the name nf nn Huthor^ 
znanifeialr Ixdnti^ lo dint daas of booka which ongiimted after the 
Cnnon of Biidilu&E. Seriptun? wa* «!staUii«hech b whk-li the Ancient 
traditioaR^ while letainiiiig their subataaco, were worked into now 
forma by indivkliiHl nutliLini.* The intnxluctioii and the concluding 
pan^rjph show tJus, a* wtili b* ^crcnil paHflfligiw which refer to can.' 
nieUug Htaloinnuta in tho siK.’red bookH, or in which in opinion ia ex- 
presstid oh painta occurring in UlC ttnitativCtf The zWlHIu thing ap^ 
penra from com poring tlis work licrn prwaented widi Fcucnux^a tTanfr> 
kiion of th« hktojy of Buddlia, from tho Tib«!tnm which forma n 
part of die coilectiofa of ttacrct] tMiak» of tl(o Tihtton BuddUkt's and 
of which tbera emta alio q Sanjikiit nriguinl, written pwWhlj in 
India, about the beginning of tho Cbriatjan era.! U ia wortliy of 
notice, hrpworer, that Koucaux^a work eatrii!* ua down ottly to 
oommeucement of BudJLa'a preaching, white the 
€OTe» hisi wliole life. 

When our author hved, we are net mlcl, nor hare we, at present, 
any mcana of detemiining, except that the traiulator. In a notn, 
epeaka of tho work nii ** purporting to have been written long h^ore 
the inventliiu of guniKjwdof in Eninpe,^g 

Both for the anke of lucertnininj^ more precisely Uiie place to he 
aaelgoed to thfci wort, m well a* with reference to the auuject of the 


*' See ImttJtdtuHion S rAithan da Baddhiant ditiLiiu tux. B. BumcHliC Puii 
lSi4, Tol. L p, 6M, ± 

t ^ EP- 1 *^^* 1 1 * 0 - 1 *®' 

f Sue Mffya TcA'cr Jtst J*a^ oa dtt 4r^iraint 

da Bvaddka (7aJty<i-^{nnt, tar 1* Mrxua TiUtaim Bkakk^at, 

tt rm iHf lari^iHid ^Sraucrii, jur J:di. k(L Voru: 
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prop«g»t»ii of Buddhiam in Buttiia, th« Attention of tlio«e in a lita- 
■tioD to iDTedtisnto tho point, should bn dimted to the inq^uiiy 
whether or not tho text Inuukted bjr Mr, Bennett is itself an ongiiLiL 
It would bsvo been eney to give the Ssnskiit e<^uivaleots cf menj 
of the proper names nnd sppdiatirce occurring m this transljition. 
But Mr. Bennett’s Burtneoe orthography has been retrod. In the 
tnuulstor't matiuscript, however, the dirisiou inlo sjliables was not^ 
in all cues^ sufficaenUj dear to be Adopted. 

X. X. a. 
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INTROBUCTOKT NOTE. 


_ The following is a tranBlatton of ttat portion of ao Ara¬ 
bic manuscript seot to me hy Er. Henry W. Be Forest, 
ipissionary in Syria, which was spoketi of, in the iotix^duc- 
tioD to a tnuislAtion of the larger part of tbe manuBciipt, 
publbhcd in the Ifist volume of this Journal, aa for iJie 
time Bct aalile. It consists of two frngnients of a JUidkhf 
or Missive, by one Khiilid I bn Zeid designed for 

the instruction of certain persons supposed to have “devi¬ 
ated from the path of orthodoxy, and chiefly taken up 
with relutinj^ a conversation which the author pTofcasca to 
have had with the Iiu^ ^{uliAuimed Ibn 'Aly El-Bakir. 
Who this Khalid was, whether a oootemporarv of ^fuhar^’ 
med Fl'Bfikir, or not, T have not been able \o determine. 
But the probability i^ that he represents one of the numer¬ 
ous Shl’ua s^ts which, after tho KJ-lVikir's iiy, iie Esh^ 
Shphrastdny informs us, availed tbcmselves of his distin¬ 
guished name to give currency to their own opinions. It 
13 to be observed, however, that the doctrine of this Kisdleh 
accords very well with the sketch given by EsU-Shahrafitany 
of El-Bakir's vievi's; bo that wtr may bavc here, at least, an 
authentic tradition of what he tahghL As respects the 
heterodoxy oppoacfl iu this Bislilch, there isf in some of its 
statements, an evident antagonism to tho doctTine of the 
Ismfl^Llis: as, for example, in the fundamental represcnlalJon 
of the Amr, or ^Vord, which is here the Absolute Deity, 
while, ID tlie lamu’ilian system, it ia the prime einamition 
from the Iteityj and again, in tho view ^ven of the Mes- 
hiyeh, which, with the IsmlL'iliB, is only another name for 
the 'J’llly, w'hile here it ia represented ag a Divine Volition 
caused by the Sabik and theTaly; and yet agaiu, in the 
atatemeiit of the origin of the world, which, in tho lamuHian 
system, ia viewed aa an emnuntion frem the Beitv, in conse- 
q^uenee of his creative moudale, but is here cartihilly distin* 
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golslied as not in any senso the work of the Deity* But 
toe opposition of this Hisaleh seems to me to be, chiefly, to 
the doctrino of the Ghdlls, of Extravagants; with some 
allusions to that partioulor branch of this party denomina¬ 
ted the Nusaiiis. “What was said rcs^ting these secte in 
the article above referred to, will cn^mle the reader to ap¬ 
preciate this suggestion. It should be remembered, al so, that 
the^ and the Isma’ilis belong to the same genei^ family. 

The foot notes to the translation are intended to facilitate 
the understanding of the text, without entering into any 
discussion of the doctrines set forth in it 

The portion of our manuscript translated in the following 
pages, was obtained through the courtesy of the late Frua- 
aiau Coneul General for SjTia, ilr. You WildenbraclL 


TRANSLATION. 


. , * * . » except mo and mj brotbcTj"—let peace l)e to 
them both! jUiem-atda he aaid^ “ And no one knows ua* 
with Toritj of knowledge, except the Prophets and the 
Legatees, and the Believcra, ‘ whose hearts Qod opena’t to 
the fiuth, or our eminent Kakibs,^ who are elected, and 
whom we elect. Hearest thoa not God, where he eaya, 
' And whomsoever we direct and choose, when the signs of 
the Merciful are read to them, they fall down worshipping 
and weeping’And he upbraids the other party, easing, 
^ And when it b said to them, ‘MYqiship ye the olerciftd, 
they say, “And what is the Merciful? shall we worship 
that which thoQ commandeat uaT* and it increases their 
ahynefis,^!—^^meaning, that they ore shy of the disclosure to 
them of the knowledge of the verity of the science of the 
hidden sense, pertaining to the knowledge of the Fnnce 
of the believers ^Aly Ibn AbO, T^ib,—let peace from him 
be to us!" 

"And know thou, O Klmlid, that this name means, by a 
sunilitude, the Merciful, which Ls one of the names of the 
Prince of the believers *Aly Ibn Abu Tfilib,—let peace be 
to him! and tknt the Compassionate is, by a elmilitude, a 
derived name among the names of the Envoy Muhmnmed, 
—let the divine benediction and peace be to nim and to bis 
Family! Hearcst thou not the KuriiTi, where it says, 


* The TmAnuL 1 BCr. xlix. v. 3. 

t The HuJJfbfl of the ImAnu. Sc« Jovm. if Am. Or. &i£, VttL iL 290, 

*wte S- ibkL, fn, SSOf noifl t- 
3 K urtq, sihi r, flS. 

I KurAi], SOr. XTT. T, 01 . The [wh^ nefen, pfopcHj, to Ihoto irho ifjMi- 
«d NuhuninecL El^BetdhAwj uys, " The eamaumd lii mnliip iho Sterdfol 
iDcneawM Lh«u llitnBSB of d» luliL* CommnfaHwt, ToL iL 

p.44. 
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‘Verily an Envoy has come to you from among yourselves, 
to whom it b a grievous thing that ye are corrupted, who 
is eager for your being believers, mild, compasdonate,’ and 
so on, to the end of the surah ?* So then the Merciful is a 
name of the Prince of the believers ’Aly Ibn Abd T^il>t— 
let peace bo to him! and the Compassionate is a name of 
Munammed,—let the divine benediction and peace be to 
him!” 

** And they are shy, only forasmuch as, after the K5tik 
has called them to himself, they respond to him, but, after 
he has said to them, * To-inorrow, will he be gracious whose 
confederate I am,’—to wit, ’Aly his confederate,—they arc 
shy of covenanting with him, and shy of the Nank; and 
that is from a shyness of following the Natik, which is from 
the contrariness which besets them. And know thou, that, 
as for those others, of whom he speaks, ' when the signs of 
the Merciful arc read to them, they fall down worshipping 
and weeping.’” 

“ And know thou, O Khdlid Ibn Zeid, that they are these 
twelve who arc Hujjchs of the Imams,—let peace be to 
them! the Executors of the bidding of God, and the At¬ 
tendants, who have sojourned only in eighteen men, whom 
I vinll by and by enumerate to thee, if God will, and who 
are those w’ho were on the side of the Prince of the be¬ 
lievers ’Aly,—let peace from him be to us I ilearest thou 
not the saying of the Envoy Mu^ramed,—^let the divine 
benediction and peace be to him! ‘ The Believer secs by 

the Light of God'—meaning only them, these who pertain 
to him, and who are his l^i^ehs? And w'hoever adheres 
to them, they are the light of the lights of his wisdom, as 
seeing by the Light of Ood; for God is not beheld except 
by his Light, and how is it possible for num to see by his 
own light, or to be directed by the Candle?t But that saying 
of his, ‘ sees by the Light of God,’ means his Deitywho bc- 
i^ws upon him his acceptance, and to whom he will return. 
And they mu.st of necessity return to the earth with their 
Master, whenever the Kilim,—let peace be to his memory 1 
takes his stand.” 


• Korin. SOr. ix. rr. 129-lSO. 

f AW-Strd/. RMnnini^ mm who m moit ealixhtcned whh htmun 
I The Dehj of the * BelieTer.* 
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And in like tnaaner El'BSkir,—let peace be to him i said, 
“ Whoever believea not ia our rotatton, and our returning| 
he ia not oura^ and wo are not his,"—meaningi—let pi^co 
be to him I that the imamship is never nut oJf, and that it ia 
transmitted ihim one group of seven to another group of 
eeven, to the —let peace be to himl hy a retnrn of 

something hidden, not outward^ of Bomethlng subtle, net 
gross i ‘therefore the knowledge of that is highly necessary." 

And it is necessary for thee that thou ahouldst aiC' 
knowledge the Taly in that which is made, and in that 
which appears, and its Measure* which it lakes to itself^ 
namely] its Spiritual hteaaure, and its Corjinrenl Measure^ 
and that there ia no dlatinction between the Sdbil<; and the 
Tdly I and that one of them eJtcelb not the other, either in 
respect to spiritual quality, or in respect lb comircfl] qual¬ 
ity, or iu respect to their science, in whieli they shroud them¬ 
selves, or in respect to the showing of tlieir rnimculouft 
signs. And so we say as follows. O Klidlid I bn Zeid, 
thou ehalt not be ojctrovagant respecting the Prince of be¬ 
lievers,—let peace from him be tonsl devoid of science. 
O Kbfilid Ibn Zeid, the Prince of the be!ivers,—let peace 
from him be to usl is as ivhen sandal is measured with san¬ 
dal, port answering, all but a trifle, to part. For he is the 
reinforcement of the Natik,f by menns of the Snbik, aa 
jBomething spiritual, without any thing corporeal, and the 
reinforcement of the Asds of thclilgher world, in the image 
of El-Fath,^ by mean.*! of the Tflly. Hearest then not the 
Prophet,—let peace he to him ! W'ho says, ' I and ’Alj arc 
like two hiSi and the putting together of the two fore-fin* 
gers'?—wherein he shows thee that there is no distinction 
wtween the two, and betw^een the Tmam| and the Legatee, 
—let peace be to him I And if he PAly] shows miraculous 
signs, be says,—let peace be to himl ' But the Prophet,—let 
peace be to him and to hia Family I has already brought to 
pass things miracnlons, beyond the scope of inquirers respect¬ 
ing them, such as his dividing the moon at Mekkeh, ana his 


* TLc ironj H^dd, it uwl in lliu M (ttuhijiddus with 

Coftvapaptlenl, nr R«fKre»ont*tiTfl, 

{ Set Jwum, ef Am. Or. &K., Tfll iL p. 2S6, f . 

Kl^yatfa u tt]pv7>haaua t/pv of El-Hiuan, wha fi the Imim fo tliifl 
■y*t«in. 8w p, 1S£v 

I Tht hnim parimiumet, L e. tb« Fra|ih«t, m Um copn«chpB ibowL 
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tuming out the serpent from the piiecincts of the KaTjch, 
and hia overpowering those who designed evil lo Mekkeh^ 
50 that he sedt upon them the torrent^ and bia bringing the 
Distingulsher/ And to each of them belongs a detormined 
Meflsui>e, which he exceeds not^ and it la not at all Eeceasajj 
that there should he distinction made between ibo twov 
Has not God said in the Kurdut * “TVe distingniah not be¬ 
tween hia several Envoys, and we are resigned to him," 
tneanidj^ by that his Envoys find his Lt^tees,—'and they 
eay, c hear and we obey; thy pardon, 0 onr Lordl and to 

thee will be our coming," ’♦—the meaning of *0 Olir LordT 
which points to the Anir of the Creator,—let it be magni¬ 
fied and glorified! being that there is no distiiiotion be¬ 
tween the two, because they are the Correapondents of the 
two Eternal Boots ?f And know thou, O Khfilid Jbn Zeid, 
that I fihj^ by and by return to the Primary Attribu te^f 
and explain it to thee with nn explanation which thou wilt 
nnderstauA As for the Prince of the believers,—let peace 
from him be to us! he is the Measure of the T%, which is 
that which causes bodies to be, and creates them, and does 
well the foitning of them; while it is the S^ibik, of which 
the Correspondent is Muhammed,—^Ict the ifivine benedic¬ 
tion and peace be to him! which causes eplrlta to be. All 
of theni lopthcr are by means of the tw^o Hoots. Hence, 
0 KhSJid Ibn Zeid, spirits exoell not bodica^ nor do bodies 
excell spirits, because the two are of one rank" although 
bodies jdone stay in the dust without ever parting from it, 
while spirits stay but for a tnoment of time in the dust, 
(which 13 the moment of Lime while body moves from place 
to place, together with which they move from place to 
place,) until body is stationary, whereupon they, the spirits, 
mount to their world. And know thou, O Khfilid Ibn 
Zeid, that spirit is subject to ptmishment which boily is not 


t KariLn, ^ t. f 06. * Wa thatiHguuL ant tit" b prKm«tj tie tuuruiee 
of beaenra la ^liUuuuifieHri' irvaai!. ™ 

, f practtdj llie mwnntptkm that ■ 0 our htmi m ad- 

drwed lo the Envor M nh i jTiTit eU « nrpreM^uitn^ tb; Amr, hw virtue of hu 
^ (tt* uf ibe two Eternal Rooti cmiul W th* 

.P'v i| ‘iMil ttfl rriiKT of lha beluTMi a 

llw: Mul^bked, a^ be tt» rejior><<nta (be Amr W 

poodence lo ilie oiJkt Eim«I Koot, dmupIj, is* tUt. ^ 
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subject: to ■ for, if it believes, then it goes to happiness, and 
if it is pefractQi^, then, to the puniabment of while 

body i£ not known, oAcr that, aa long as iba way is in the 
dust.*' 

'■ And know thou, that it is that on account of which 
the S^bik and the I’My are nsTneil* And the two match 
in respect to the state of being, because each of them is in* 
dispensable to its mate. For the Amr of the Creator,—let 
its mfiDQory be glorified [ has made all things to be reciprocal 
and conjoined, so that there is a conjunction in a reciprocity, 
and a reciprocity in a conjunction; while the Amr of the 
Creator is separate, without any reciprocal, or tmj rcsem- 
blant, or any associate, or any Like, or rmy imi^; and 
number applies not to iE;t nor'are conjectures applicable; 
and the intellect of man embraces it not,—Jet its name be 
blessed, clear of that which they eay by a great superiority I 
And know thou, O Khalid, that any thing pertaining to 
the Taiy, ia ttmiplclcd only through the Sdbik; for its [the 
Taly*s] rcinforccDienta are from the Sabik^ b^nsc, other¬ 
wise, it [the thing] would bo a mockery. And if spirits 
were not, bodies w'otild not articulate speech; and if bodies 
were not, spirits would not atny; so that they are indispen¬ 
sable to one emother. It is liko water in the pitcher: if the 
pitcher were not, the water w'ould not stay ; and if it were 
not for the use of tbe water, it would not come to the 
pitcher; and its usecousists in the union of tbe two tblngs, 
one following the other. So then * Glory be to him who 
created all tbe mates of that which the earth brings forth, 
and of themselves, and of that which they know not'I 

Then said I, "0 my master,—my life for tliee! nud what 
are ‘the matea'?" 

Whereupon he said, " Muhammed and *Aly,—let peace 
be to them both! arc 'all tbe mates;’ and 'of that which 
the earth brings forth* arc our Hujjcbs; and *of them- 


* Sue /nir^ ff Jim. Or, iSdf, TCl IL pjx SOO-SOa, B«l it H bm 
that U]v BAii Uh TSiy Ant nomnl their betnjT tbe cmitan of 

■ad badjqtt, retpecd rely itw fnrtner turnip a hi^ltcF deatinj hitter, 

t Ste JWra, Ot, Soe^ toL iL pt JJM. otH* 

t Kurin, flilr. noco. T. SB. a-cconliii^ ta ^-Bc-idyLiFT'e intcntipetlithM of 
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EclvCfl’ tlifi |m£in.^ one beiog of another^ Li^ht of 
Tm^tn of Imam, and ifaua ever, without intermiiigioQ^ with¬ 
out cessation, who arc undiminbbed, up to the determined 
bound, and the known limit, whLeh La our Kulm, 'on the 
day when licbes profit not^ nor aona^ only be who bringn to 
God a resignctl benrL* 

So then the Sabi^ of w^hich the Gorrespondent ig Mu- 
hammed,—let the divine benediction and pence bo to him I 
is tbe Creator os to spinta; and the Tnly, of wbicb the Gor- 
Tcspondent is the Frince of the believers,—let peace from 
him bo to us[—is the Creator as to bodiea. Hearcat than 
not that which says, *^As for ub, we cause to live, and wo 
cause to die, and to us will be the comlng’t—wberain it 
shows thee the ongin of life, and cousidcra the origin of 
death, m something hidden, not outward ? Thereforo un¬ 
derstand thou that. And as for ibe Amr of the Creator, 
not anv thing li above it, and no occasiou has to do with 
it, an^ it pertains not to any occasion and there la no 
deity like it; and not any ihing resembles it; and it is 
' the Bearer, the Knon'ing OnOK’^ That it is which commttr 
led all things to these two Higher Measures; and to them 
it will fall to reckon, with creatures, on the day of reckon¬ 
ing. Beajest ihou not that which says, ^Verily, to ua will 
be their coming; and on us will devolve the reckoning with 
them’^?j So then let the Amr, namely, the Amr of the 
Creator,—let it be exalted I he glorified] clear of all things I 
forasmuch as it committed the same to the Sdbik and the 
Taly, and loft to them Higher Similitudes and Kgrthlj Be- 
semblance^^ which renew themselves^ without bin giving 
to be seen in them, and are unchanged, withouf hia cauaiug 
to be known, through them.*’' 

"And knovr thou, 0 Khdlid Ibn Zeid, that the Prince of 
the believere, together with Muhammed,—let the divine 
benediction be to them both [ mu^ of necessity descend to 


* Sir. urt tt, Kutrfln, SOj. L v. 42. 

I A dmiaJ Clut KxaodMfj au]»H cnrauct th«msvlTi»i ifith the Amr. 
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the earth ; and that, at the be^nniTig of OTcry hctt period, 
on the completian of the periM of the seven sltntd^ 

tancouslj' ■with the coming of eveiy Nuti^ and Legatee. 
For, as 'for MtihaTaiHed,-4et iho dnnne benediction and 
peace be to him 1 he teinforees the Katik in the first of the 
Trans tents ^ and so, when the law i& finished for the latter, 
the Veil is withdiawn, as respects him, from the former.* 
And so bo it known, that hie reinforcement ia from both, 
these Earthly Measures, having to him and to his Asds ^^c- 
companying him the force of tha two Higher Measures; for 
the rrinceof the believers,—let pence from him be to us t 
reinforces hU Aaus, as something hidden, not outwarid,i' jost 
as hluhammcd,—'let pence be to him and to hia Family I 
reinforces hi cm And so, w'hat with the two Higher Meaa- 
urea, which reinforce the two Lower MeMures, come to be 
the Four Mcasunea^ And in like manner, the two lower 
Measures reinforce bodies which they set apart, and elect 
and in which they consequently cause to app^r and to dwell 
spirits iriapired, by the Pen^ J and by and by I vHlI acquaint 
thee with them, and their oamea, in order that the verity of 
thy knowledge may be made perfect" 

”0 Khulid Ibn ^id, know tbou that the Sdbik delivered 
op its science and its reinibreeraent to the Meshij'eh, which 
was caused by the Sabik and the Talv, upon their glorifying 
and hallowing.^ For all of them together form the council 
of scienoes; and accordingly the Tily committed thereto 
the reinforcement of its science; whereupon itglorilied, and 
its glorifying was that it said, ^ Be thou glorified, O Ktemcd 
of EternalsT verily, thou makest stnong that which thou 
dost create/ And upon that, there came to it [the Meshi veh] 
an Amr-icinforcement, ftora the First Catiae, w'hich is the 


* Thkt k. tlw ■uper-homBD ULihiuntilnj sbow* hiltlRclf the Veil of 
the tenipw^ry Fioptfel. M low U lu hma fEinuibnl tbe laUn- vilL tbc kir 
Tbtch kw Iji to efftaubrth 
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Amr of the Creator^ ike Veritable Deity,*—let it be exalt¬ 
ed 1 whereWii streD|ri-bceed it Afteiivards, tke Meshiyeh 
beheld the ^bik with the eye of predfstmatioo^ and beheld 
the Tfily with the eje of love j wheieupon there came to 
be, for the two in the earth, a Correapoodentjf like to that 
whieh liad come to be, for the Sabik and the Tuly. And 
so it reinforces the ndth its Amr-reinforceinetitf and 

iis reinforcements which are fmtn the Sublk and the TGlj* 
The Prophet,—let the divine benediction and peace be tO' 
him and to his Family I speaks of Falimeh, where ho de¬ 
nominates her ^ the mother of her father/ with the meaning 
that she rein forces her father, with her Amr-rcinroroemeDta, 
and the reinforcements of the Edbifc and the TiLly; for all 
that a certain party has said that the Fatimch-StuUOD,f—let 
peace be to her 1 waa the Station of a nude pereon, that is, 
Gabriel,—let peace be to him! And this m an error, be¬ 
cause God says rtsspocting them, for them, they name 
the angels with the naming of waman, while yet they have 
no knowledge concerning it That ^vhieh they follow ia not 
any Uung but suppe^itioo, and their own desire, for all there 
hns come to them direction tiom their Lord^S And it [the 
Meshiyeh] teaches those things which are unsown, except 
to the two Higher Mejisares, by an aiding on their part, 
derived from his Word,—let it be c::caltcd I through the 
medium of the two Asasesd And as for this, again, it is a 
tradition handed, down from the Prophet,—let the divina 
benedEcliou and peace be to him I that he said, ^On the 
night when I was bome up to heaven, and entered the Gar¬ 
den, 1 ate a q^uinec; and so, oAer 1 bad descended to the 
earth, I went in to Xhadijeh, and she became with child 


• TTH‘ conerptina df tl»« Amr im bcia™ the YeritahtE Deitj, twrt dktmeltj 
lupiKAMnL JinJ jznplipd thniui^ the- tfhnle of thtu lii^&lek prPMit* bH Impartmt 
pemt of i^lnut Tith t^mA'IluMl dortfiiM, acoordiu^ to wludi ft» Amr is the 
prime eqimMliol] from ilka AlMtlute Dt'itj. S» of AiiL. Or^ 5dt, Tfll 

ti. pp. 2a&, nuUi *, 299-304. 
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of Ffi^mch,'—let peaco bs to her! and the lueonijig' of tbe 
'quiboo* is that the highor itiaforuenicDt mnnifeirta itself 
only by the Mcahijeh; and so the Mcshiyeli willed to have 
in the earth a fixed Corrcapondeat, and thnt ooEunstlng of 
the reinforcement of the Sabik, together with the will of 
the Amr of the Greator,—let it be exaliefl f anti cfficieneiea 
from the ToJv'] whereupon Fatinieh,—let peace be to her! 
came to bc^ \y the causation of the two Eternal Lights,* 
and on account of their manifestalion by the two Lower 
Mea£tLres.f And to her pertain, in heaven,, two Measures, 
and on the earth four. And by reason of that, tlie Prophet, 
—let the divine benediction and peace be to him! says, 
‘Verily, Fadmeh has two names in heaven, and on the 
earth four,—in alluaion to the ACcasurea which perlaiu to 
her in heaven, and those which pertain to her on the earth*" 

Says KbliUd Ibn Zeid hll-JuTj, Thereupon i said, ‘*0 
my Jfaster, 1 inquire of ihce respecting her reality,,—it U 
tbine to tell,^—^tud respecting the reality of those who oon- 
Btituted for thgo this mnk, and rapMtihg the reality of tho 
Imams without end whom people pride themselves in. Does 
not that which thou telleat me ooncemiug the Envoy,—let 
the ^vioe benediction and pence be to him and to his 
Family I respect the verity of his Station ? so then tell me, 
with regard to EMdasaii and El'HttMiDi how' was the begin.' 
ning of the Atnr to them*" 

EfBukir,—let bia peace be to us! said, "As for the En- 
voy, bis Station was the Sabik,^ and ho was its Correspond¬ 
ent. And in like manner waa the Kuvoj'jS resembled by a 
Correspondent ’Abdullah Ibn liawoluth "EI-An^Siry, w'ho it 
is whom trouble befell, whose tbur eidc-tceth were broken, 
who hid himself in the cave.ll For^ as for the impersonation 
of Muhnmnat^—let the divine benedictiem and peace be to 
him and to his Family! it did not ab^nt itselif nor hide, 


* The SAInIi iuk! llm T4ly. See p, ISA, 

f That thv •upcphimun HubmuititM] uni 'Alv. for whom the ■nper- 
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nor betake itEclf to flight, nor flifl snj eril come upon it,— 
nay, but bcfeil it seemingly- Anti m like manner, for 
Ffiiimeb, all the misforlunra and tbiugs diaagrecable wbieb 
bapponed to ber, rested upon the that ts, the Veil; 

and it must of neoegsity be, that every Katik and every Asfis 
baa a Veil ^^rhieh hides him. And in like manner, aa for El- 
Hasan and EMIusein,—let peace be to them both 1 ibey had 
two Correspondents; and bo, whatever there was of tnbfor- 
tune, or trial, or affliction, it befell tbe Correspondent,—and 
may the enemies of the Imams,—let peace be to them I suf¬ 
fer the penalties, because they insist that that punishment 
befell them I” . ^ j 

And know thou, O KhfiJid Ibn Zeid, that 
El'Husein,—let peace be to tbeml were children of F5ti- 
—let peace be to her! by the Prince of the believers^— 
let peace be to him! pjihough they were enveloped where 
the intestines am seated in man, and eame out from that 
which is not the place of coming out for children, nnd our 
Master Abh 'Abdallnh EMJaBan,—let peace be to him I 
came out from the nebt side, independen tly of any of the 
states of women, and without any oeeasion of disgust at 
F^timeh,—let peace bo to berl "Bui the prininry Hasan 
and Husein,—let peace be to them! came to be, aachildren 
of the Meehiyeh, while these were earthly impersonaliona. 
And they are Craatora, by their sciences, to their Ccprrelabes ;♦ 
forasmuch as ta-o created ones have made them to descend 
with their aiding received from the two Eoots, throagh the 
medium of thu two AsA'iea; and they second the getting up 
of the Perfect, the Corraktes, and the MeasuTea, And mey 
are made for those abm'e them, naniely, the two Asilaefi ana 
the two Roota, which are established as sovereign over 
them, and aro not established over any thing above them; 
80 that they are sovereign with the sovereignty of the Amr 
of tb e Creator,—let its mciuory be exalt^ t through the 
medium of the two froota and the two Asisc?, and work, in 
their working, with a loosing power and a binding might, 
which cbanRes n ot, nor ceases; and there k no dkjMuaing 
with them by the sovereignty of the Amr of the Creator, 
while to them pertains no sovcrct^ty which is superior to 
the sovereignty of the Amr of the Creator,—let its niemoTy 
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be exalted I and ib^ ‘ act by bk Hearpst thou Dot 

that which says, ‘Nay, but honored ecrranta, who precede 
him DOL in flpenJdiig/aud who act by his Ainr’*-—meaniag 
that they create, and uonrUh, and eotiow, (uid enlar^ and 
cause to grow, by spiritual sciences received from the two 
Eoola, thjougb the tnedium of the two Asuses, and that 
they arc signs of the reckoning, and the penalty, and the 
Garden, ami the Fire? And tne Amr is clear of tbiiiga, 
since its lidadvea, the CorresjKuideDits of the S^bik and the 
Taly, who manifest its sovereignty, imraclj, MuhamDied and 
^Aly,—let the divine benediction be to them f arc ‘ honored 
BCrvant^^ Created to be tings by that w^hich is not resembled 
iu the Similitudes and Stations which I liave given to them. 
And every thing which thou sest is by the operation of 
the Sabik and the Taly; and the creation of them is by die 
operation of the Amr.” 

Thereupoa 1 said, “ 0 my hfaster, did I not say to thee 
that thou sboLildst dkclo^ to me the verity of that which 
ia of the Amr to them?”f 

He Eftid, “ 

Said I, ** Q my Muster, how was the beginning of the 
bidding of tlie ^ilmr of the Creator with respect to them, 
and their creation by the Amr? and how was the cauaing 
of them to be?” 

EbBokir,—let peace be to him 1 said, Know thou that 
the Amr of the Creator,^—let it be magnided and glorified I 
willed that tlierc should bo a world, and heavens and an 
earth, and days and nighta, and ocas and mountains, and 
Jinna and angcLj^ and trees and waters, and the like. But 
the Amr of the Creator,—let it be exalted I knew that 
creating would be dLsobediunt and obedient, and that they 
w^ould ooutnict impurities from the foulnesa of acts of dia^ 
obedience; and so the Amr kept itself clear therefrom. It 
created Light, which accordingly woe. Afterwards, it wdllod 
to separate it, and so it separal^ it with the sep^tioa of 
a rcaiity4 Whereupon, afUsr it had yielded to it in respect 
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to all that irhich it wTlledij the Amr it to fill thirty, 

DMnely, all good, aDdcvil, and tiial, whatever; it said, *Be 
til oa ptti cii V '1*1 it patien L A tic rw anl^ it com mimdeil 
it to obey, and sij il ohejed witlii an obedience without atij 
dUobedieacc. IV hereupon, it delivered up to it^ and bo that 
Light became au ori^tinting act, neither creating nor crea¬ 
ted, not a thing, which is the Sdbik. And there was mode 
to subsist therein, and aided it with the liulj Spirit, an 
Ultimate Producer, of power, nod activit;^, and a 

spirit of its own, which is the Till j; and as for tins, thou 
dndcat it in the lyuiiLU] slbce it says, ' Remember my fhvor 
towards thee and towards her who Imtc thcc, when T aided 
thea with the UoljSpirit, that thou mighteat talk: with man 
ID the cmdlcj'*—where ■‘the Holy Spint’ is Mohammed,— 
let the divine benediction be to him and to his Family! 
who is the Measure of the Sdbik, and its Correspondent in 
the coTforcal world; and the ' tnlkingi^ which it mentions is 
the talking of the Measure of llic TiSly, which ia the Prince 
of the believers,—let peace from him be to us t and its Cor¬ 
respondent in the corporeal world. And thus is iho aiding 
transmitted from one to another, until it reaches the Kdim, 
the seventh NStikj—let his peace be to lisl and so all the 
aiding 13 coiioemrated in him; and the Lights branch oat, 
Light afrer Light, to Imam after Imam, one inheriting from 
another the Light, the light of God, which he mode to eU' 
ter into the two Eternal Hootii ' God directs to hie Light 
whom he will.'f And as for that which I have told thee 
as to the elected iQipersonations,^ I will bv and by acquaint 
thee with them. iJear thou, 0 KhdUd iBn Zeid, and con¬ 
sider thou those who, eavs God,—let hie lacmoTy be glori¬ 
fied 1 ' when the signa of the Merciful are read to tliem, fall 
down woiahipping and weeping,^—worehipping with anb- 
mission, and w'oeping through Jfear lest their hearts should 
fall away. And know thou that one wills to be above an¬ 
other in respect to science and rank, and that they rival one 
another in the t^vo worlds, due s{urituial and the corporeal 
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\rlti1e they utiiteil wilh them, in the perioda and 

thfl revolutlona, their Primarj/’* 

"And Lheir a&tnes^f O Khulid Ibn Zeid, are Selmsin and 
bis Station, and El-Mikdud and bia Station, and Sa’^’h Ibn 
Saukbiiii and liia Statioo, and Sakmeb and bis Suilion, and 
jabir Ibn ^Vbdaibth and bis Station, and ZeiJ Kl-IIijry and 
bia Station, and EbFatlhl Iljn 'Omar and Lis Station, and 
Subeib and bis Stiition, and Abu and bis Station, 

and Yaijya Ibn and bis Station,—-let the 

oomplaoonce of God and bU peace be to them all I And 
knovv' lliou, O Kh^id, that tbe rank of thcac li the highest 
of ranks, and the moat elevated of degrees, before their 
Maalcrl—let its memory be glorified 1 which entrusts tbe 
command to tbcin, ntid’ all ^inga, by the w'ay of tbo tiyo 
Asiiaes, w'bicb are ifubammed, the Truthful Envoy and the 
KStik, and the Prince of the belie vers ’^Aly*—let peace fbom 
him be to Da I And its Station is SclmAn, the Correspond¬ 
ent of Jcbrii, and who is in the pattern of tbe corwreal 
world j and bk SLation is 'Ammar,^ the Cikenesia of Mikai], 
and bis Corre^^ndent ^ and Uk Station is Abd-d-Darr, the 
Station of And^U, and bis CorresjHjndcnt ; and his Statjon 
is Uweis EbKamy, the Likene^is of Afsriikil and his Con^ 
pondentf and the Station of Malik EhAshtar ^AKnlil, and 
nk CormspondeRti And in aiicortbuico w ith this is the Sta¬ 
tion of each one Bcvcrally, until thou eomeat to EhMLkddd^ 
and so bis Station is the Guardian of tbe Fine, wdio is 
his CoiTea]ioDdent And the Station of Sa'^fb Ibn Saukb^n 
is the Likeness of tbe Station of Hidhwfm the Aitendnnt of 
the gardens,"’ 

And their correlate likenCBses belong to every ago and 
epoob j evDiy one of whom holds tbe place of a Favorite 
Angel, or the place of a Commissioned Prophet, (although, 
he is not like the Suition of the Envoy, the Natik, and the 
Likeness of tbe AsSsi,) or tbe place of the Jlature Believer. 
For the Imdm El-ESkir,"—let his peace bo to us 1 “saye, 
Our acienoes are diMcnlt, bard to be got along wdtb; ihe 
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bnrtbeo of tbeta is borne only by a Commissioned PropKetj 
—^meaning^ commisaioned to the heart, in order to the 
knotrledge of the two l^runary Hootfl, and their Corres- 
poDfiente, the two —or a Fatnrite Angel,—mentiing 

tbeir Stations, (and thoir Likein^sos are these four, namely, 
Sdm^, mid and Uweb EbKamy, and !b[jilik Eh Ash- 
tar,—^let pwuio ha to them! ao that these, those to whom 
these nmnes appertain, arc the Favorites, while the rest are 
aiigcIsL, but not Favorites,)—or, lo return to what he eayS) a 
B^iever ' who^u heart God opens' with the ftiith,“W'liich 
means the followers id their track, that k, 'Abdallali Ibn 
Rawahah and ^Othmiln Ibn Mit'|un.;* and ^Othmihi, this one^ 
was a fosUfr-brolhcT to tho Prince of the believers,—let bis 
peace be to US 1^' 

Saja Khdlid, Thereupon I said, 0 son of the Envoy of 
God,t 1 have heard thee sivy that the Merciful is a name 
pertaining to the Princo of\ho believena,—^let pcaoo from 
him be to US i and that the Compassioimtc is a name per- 
^ining to the Envoy,“let fiCQCc he to him and to his Fam¬ 
ily! and J hear that eertmii names, ea well as these two 
names, presuppose one name. ’W'hat does this mean?” 

^ llo then said, *'0 Kli^id, know thou,—let God be mer¬ 
ciful to thee I that these ninety^aine names which are ia the 
Kunin, arc names of the SabiV and the Tdly, and names of 
the angels, that is, the tliddea Kame, of which it k said in 
the Koran, * licad thoo with the name of thj Lord, who 
did the work of creation, w ho created man out of the dust 
after which there is a roiteration, und so it-k said, ^read 
thou, and thy Lord k ilie Most Noble, is be who has taught 
by the Pen, who has Umght irinn tlifkl w'bioh ho knew not,^ 
—where, in tlic hist address, passes the exprcaaioii ' the 
name of tbj Ijord,* w'hich is an announcement oi^ and a 
pointing to, the Ajnr of the Creator,—let it be esalted I 
which ^ not taken in by the eyes; after which there ia a 
reiteration, in ortier to a pobting to the Sdbik, whence tha 
wor^ 'thy Lord k the Moiit Noble;’ after whitih there ia 
a ^tcmlion, in order to a pointing lo the Tuly, and so it k 
eaid, * k he who has taught by the Pen, who has taught man 
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that which ha knew not,—nay indeed, aa fbr roaHi he is 
rebellious,’*—‘mail’ meaning the race of Adam, who are 
rebeltions in neglect of the covenaut. And know thou, O 
Khalid, that the Aoit is not denoted by namesj as qualities 
and atuibutca are not predicable of it" 

‘‘And know thou, O Khllid, that these names belong to 
the Sabik and the Tdlv; which arc such as thy saying: O 
Ptesidcp, O Surety, Light, O Graciona Chie, O Ck^mpas- 
aionate Guo, O Lord, 0 PretectoFt ^ Hidcr, 0 Covererj 0 
Returner, 0 MuniBcent One, G Ilelieverj 0 Maker, O Crea- 
tor, O Affectionate tJne, O iltiCom]JcnBer, 0 Knowing Due, 
0 Noble One, O Powerful One, O Fairloner, 0 Preserver, 
O Holy One, O ITnique One, 0 Single One, 0 Conqueror, 
O Oefender, O Continuer, O Propitious One, O Producer, 
O Lofty One, O Just One, O Libewil One, O One, O Restorer 
of life,' O Judge, O Ihcliiied to favor, O Fair in conduct, 
O Beholder, 0 jVrbjtcr, O Advocate, 0 Informed One, O 
Director, O Truthful One,“-which nuDies belong to the Sa- 
bik.—let its peftce be to ua I The names of the Tfily are 
such as thy saying: O Subduer, O Vanquiaher, 0 Potent 
One, 0 Mighty One, 0 All-jpowerful One, O Great Otic^ 0 
Peace, O f^rst One, O Last Uno, O ManifcaL One, O Hidden 
One, O Suiatainer, O Sovereign Disposer, O Ona^roachable 
One, O Snrvivor, O Hearer^ Q Conjoined One, 0 Possessor 
of glory and honor, O Observer^ O Reekoner, O Perfect One, 
O Witnessing One, O Creator, O Sclf-enalter, O Giver of 
form, O Supporter, O Abounding One, 0 Estoblished One, 
0 Abiding One, O Merciful One, O Living One, O Forgiver, 
O King, 6 Director, O Grtt3}icr, O Full One, O Excellent 
One, 0 Arbitrator, O Refuge, O Oloriaus One, OBeaponder; 
and it is enough that we have dbtinj^isbed for thee these 
names, which belong to the TAly,—det it show favor, and 
let thanks be to it, first iind laatt veTil 3 ', verily, O my 
Mnster, thou, art the Worthy to be praised, the KobLa 
One/' 
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Says Khfilid Tbn Zoid, Afterwards, oar Master El^BaJdr 
MiiharoTTied Ibn —let hid jMsacfl be to u£l wept with 

violent wcepbgt end aaidT O Khidid, they who make equal 
with God lie, and err with wide errieg^, and lose with ' mani¬ 
fest losing/ * God haa not be^tten any ehild; and there is 
not, together wdth him, any deity. Had there l^een, each 
deity would have certainly gone ofF with that w'bich it cre¬ 
ated!, and one would have certainly been ovct the other. 
So then, glory be to God,-—let him be exalted t dear of 
their associating V* 0 there are men who say con* 

coming ua that which we say not, and who make us of a 
lineage which does not belong to us. Far be h, far be it; 
they have gone out of the way, and arc tamed aside; and 
they lose, w^hile we make prdliU ^ But as for these, they 
arc those whose actions come to nought, in this world and 
the nexL't ‘That, indeed, is manifest lofringn^^ O KbfiJjd, 
bear thou what I sny, and hold on to mv instrucUoit, and 
testify to that which thou hcarcst; for ^ He uttena not any 
speech, except there is a Prepared One, an Observer, at hia 

O Hhalid, Mnhatnmcd and ^Aly,—let the divine benedic¬ 
tion be to them both S are Creators who were created, empow¬ 
ered, descTibed as ^honored servants, who precede him not 
in speaking, and who act by his Amr/jt 0 KhuJid, the Amr, 
Homely, the Anir of the Creator,’—let it bo exalted I ‘ the 
like ot whom not any thing ia, and who is the Hearer, the 
Knowing Oae,^^ w'hich is that which the Benrcbcr appre¬ 
hends not, and which is not measured with men, committed 
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all tilings to tkese two Piimnriea^ tliat is, tbe Sfibik and tbs 
Taly, in which tbc Creator,—let its metnoty ba exalted I 
deposited, by its ooiiimand, soraethlng of that which is spirit¬ 
ual and eorporeiJT and which it constituted the Gorrespond- 
eiit of its. corporeity, so that they were aucli as thou hast 
heard them to ho, as created out of tJic very Light And 
their Lights branched out into three Hght^ nucnely, El-Jedd, 
and and El-Rhiydl; and their Likenesses in re^^t 

to that which is corporeal are E3!* * * § Znhia,* EL-Hasan, anu El- 
Husein. Host thou not, indeed, hcitrd, in the recital which 
the man of note makes not up, and of which the eommou 
man U ignorant,f—docs it not say, have derived names 
for thorn from eorae of my names: for I am EUMahm iid, 
and this \s Mutiammcd; and 1 am El-^Alj, and this is 
and I am Fuiim, and this is Pdlimch; and 1 am Eldh^n, 
and this is El-Hosan; and I am EhMuhsiu, and this is EH- 
lilusoiif let their peace be to us 1 but these arc some of 
the names of the Sdbik* > And die Lights which branched 
out enter into the two words, the saying of the Kur^ 
£m», two lettem, hve, which are expanded from 

the two lettera ; for Light had it4 oH^n in the Creator,- —lot 
it be magnifiGd and (^orided I because it came to be by a 
ToUtion on the part of the Amr, and bo they were crea- 
ted.”t 

“Aflerwards, it said to the S^bikt ’Thou art like the 
Sini^’g and said to the Taly, ‘Thou art like tbc Balance.^ 
The former gives tmnait, the latter weighs. So then, ‘As 
for him whose balances are heavy, he will lead a pleasant 
life,’—meaning ou account of the knowledge of the T^y, 
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and its Likeness, the Prince of the believers,—let his peace 
be to us!—‘ and as for him whose balanoes are bght, HA- 
wiyeh will be his mother; and what shall give thee to know 
what that is ?—a burning fire and oh the crying pmns of 
him who is tainted with a bumii^ fire, inasmuch m he ac* 
knowed^ not the Imam, the T&ly, and, what is more, 
opposes nim, and turns away from him to another, of dimin- 
i^ed rank I” 

“Afterwords, the Amr of the Creator,—^let its memory be 

g lorified I said, ‘ I reinforce you two with my Lights; do ye, 
lerefore, with them that which ye will;’ and so it is said, 

‘ who act by his Amr.' And it kept itself clear of reckon* 
ing with the nations, and of their defilements, saying * Obe- 
^ence to me is difficult; I lay it upon you alone, oecause 
yc arc of my very Light, the Most lii^. So then, be ye 
charged, ye, with obedience to me, whi^ is due to me from 
you; ana do ye charge, ye, the nations with obedience to 
you; and to trace to 3ie Cause is the pith of knowledge of 
you, so that whoever knows you, will know me, and who¬ 
ever obe 3 rs you, will obey me. This is my covenant; ac¬ 
cept it, lerefore, as conditioned; and whoever, then, yields 
to you, yields to me, and whoever disobeys you, disobeys 
me; my being pleased is your being pleas^ and my being 
indignant is your being indignant.’ ’ 

“So then they two became created out of the Light of 
the Amr.—^meaning the caused and the Cause ;t—and they 
prodocea the Lights, and so became Creators.” 

“ And there are set in the heavens seven Lights which are 
the Higher liCtters,—let their peace be to us 1 and in the 
earths seven Ughts,—^let their peace be to us I the seven 
Im£ms being subordinate to the seven N&tiks. And in 
respect to all of the seven Im^ms, who arc the Pillnra of the 
earth and ita Comer-Stonea, transmitted in the periods and 
the revolutions, there is no exception to their having Simil¬ 
itudes to themselves in the heavens, and Likenesses. And 
the Kurdn has already expressed that, where it say^ 'So, 
in two days, ho made them to be seven heavens, and inspir* 


* Korin, Sir. d. rr. a>S. El-BeidhAvr expluM tbe daoM "Hltriyeh viD 
be hie orotber* bj “ hk dweUiaf-pInce mO be the Fire.* See .fifuAmni Cbee* 
munt, toL iip. 414. 

f That K tM Light oeaUd b]r the Amr. 
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ed everj heaven with ita Amr.’* * * § Conseqnentlj. inasmuch 
as the celestial spheres axe vacated^ after they have made 
their round, and disappear, if the earths had oeen emptied 
of the Imama, certainly they would have sunk and vaniah* 
ed; since they, [the Imams,] O Kh^id, hold the place of 
the seven Pl^ets. And in like manner, the twelve Stars 
are the Likenesses of their Ilu^ehs; and, accordingly, they 
must of necessity have, in the eart^ Hujjehs, who accept 
the covenant with him who is above the inhabitants of the 
heaven^ and the covenant with him who is in the heavens, 
which is the covenant accepted in favor of the Chief of the 
earth, in the carth.”f 

** And there is no Imam whose spirit is transmitted ex* 
cept it goes where its Placed is; anu it has no elevation in 
apirituxU degrees, ns created, up to the limit of that which 
is corporeal, when the period is completed, and the seven 
is made out in full; for ho who dies, among us, dies not 
without his soul’s being ennobled, returning to t^ which 
is better for it than the state in which it has been, near¬ 
est thou not the ^urdn, where it says, 'And of us are 
only such os have their known Places,’ ?”§—let their peace 
be to us I And so, as for these their Measures and their 
Places, let their peace be to us and to all believersi 

Says Khalid, Thereupon I said, “0 my Master,—^let 
peace from thee be to me! who is) then, the ' Observer,’ and 
who, the ‘ Prepared One’ ?” 

He said, “O KliAlid, the 'Prepared One’ is the Place of 
the Measure of the Subik, that is, the Station of the Natik; 
and the ' Observer’ is the Measure of the Toly, that is, the 
Station of the Asila Hearest thou not the Kur^ where 


* Kurta, SCr. zU. t. 11. The * Amr” of each bami it ezpUiped b]r El- 
BoidhAvjr to ni«ui * iU banoeat, that which h brought to poM bj it, tluoagfa 
iti btiog chorgod therewitb. of choice, or bj nature,” alluding to plooetorj 
influeucea StiJKtmi C imm fn L, roL ii p. S20. In our text, thoee influ¬ 
ence* ore pertonified. 

t The ImAm ii here dweribed under three oipecta: find, oa comprehended 
in the fire Li|Au put forth from the Sibik and the Tilj, then, m preflgured 
by the Mveo PlooeU, and loet, a* exieting m human fonn. 

t That ii^ on embodiment adapted to iL 

§ Kurka, 6er. zxxtu. t, ISi. Thu b toterpreted by B-BoidhAwy oa * a 
confeMion hr the angels of their ■ubordination, by way of dtoowning their 
bein|[ eternal* their known plocce,” he ad<K ” in respect to knowlM^e. and 
■emce, and dtfnenee to the ooounand of Ood, in the goremment of the 
world.” See lUiJkami ComtmtiU^ t<oL H pi 179. 
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it says, * But after thou didst take me to thyself, thou wast, 
thou, the Observer of them,’*—meaning, after the law was 
finished, I was discharged,—meaning, after I was refin^ 
as to my corporeal impersonation, to the degree of the spirit¬ 
ual world, thou wast, thou, the Imlim after me, and the 
Legatee? But know thou”. 


.“ he is a polytheist; and whoever wor¬ 
ships the Ma’naf in its verity, has hit the mark. And 
know thou, O Khdlid, that the meaning of that is, that 
whoever worships the Ism, is an unbeliever; and the Ism 
is that w'ith which the S^bik is named, so that one is cer¬ 
tainly an unbeliever, inasmuch as he worships that on the 
ground of its being the Creator,—meaning the Sabik. And 
whoever worships ih^ Ism and the Ma’na,^—meaning the 
Sdbik and the laly,—is a polytheist. But whoever knows 
that the Amr of the Creator,—let it be exalted I made these 
two Boots, he believes in its unity, and worships it. So 
then, glory be to that which hath indeed performed the 
work of creation, and hath done well its creating, vrhich is 
the Creator,—let it be exalted 1 beside which there is no 
Lord!” 

“ And be it known, that, as for these two Roots, they are 
a Light from that Lmht, not a Light like to that Light; for 
each of these two Lights comes forth, and is manifested. 
Acknowledge thou that, then, O Khfilid Ibn Zeid. And 
know thou, that, if men had acknowledged their Creator, 
and the Mediators of their Creator, they certainly would 
not have been wicked, and would have never come into the 
Fire of Jehennam,” 

** 0 Kh&lid, beware lest thou sayest concerning me that 
which I say not, and tellest from me that which I do not 


* Silr, ▼. ▼. 117. Tbe*e word* uv m wt of what Jenw, m is «itp- 

poaecl, will wt to Ood, at Uw laal da^, ia jpatincatiun of hitnaelf, to Ttew of 
the ermn of Cbriatiana. In the applicBtioa brrv made of tbrm. it Kctni to 
be implied, ibat, if the "ObMprer'^ meant the Legatee, the ** Prepared One," 
aa the Obicnrer'e mate, most be the Prophet 

f See Jown. of Am. Or. Soc., toL Q. p. SS9, note *. 

t Compare wnat ie mid of the doctrioc of the Nomirie, fat Jamm. of Am. 
Or. Soc., vol il ppi I8S-J»0. 
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talL Dost thon do so, I abaJl cftll thee to account for it on 
the day of rfciiirrectiou, and gfanlL be qnil of thee, and ihoti 
wilt be c^uit of me, Wc ore 'servnuLa in honor’ to God, 
and ptnitiod by God^ and made to bo of the Light of God. 
We serre God with the reality of eerving him; and if ye 
had .serveti him with any thing of onr acn'ice of birn, or 
had been charged, in order to something of that, with the 
weight of an atom thereof^ it certainly would have proved 
too mneh for you; and if there had' been put upon the 
moontTLins, and the heavens and the cartlia, the weight of mi 
atom of that to which we nra obligated, of obedicDoe and 
aervLoe, they certainly tvould not have borac it, and would 
have sunk and disappeared, on account of the burthen of 
that service. So then vre are charged in your steady and 
wo serve him with the TcaJity of aer^nng him, and aeknowl- 
edge him ivith the reality of knowledge of him, while there 
ia not that obligatory upon you, tbciieoti which isobligatoty 
upon ue. But os for yon, it is incuml^nt upon you, that 
ye should acknowledge u^ and not deny un, and that ye 
E^hould obey ub, and not disobey us; and whoever acknowl¬ 
edges ua with the reality of knowledge of us, and knowl- 
ed^ of our service, knows that from us things came forth, 
and to us Uiey will return. We are tho Subject Lords, and 
the Hidden (5rcaturea, When thou wouldst us, 0 KhdLid, 
seek us, with thine inmost soul, in the invisible r^m, and 
thou wilt find tis above that which is above; there is not 
above us aujsuprior other than the Am r of the Creator,— 
let it be exal^I and tho Subik and the a truth 

respecting which it is duo to no One of those created out of 
day, that a word shonld be ottered; and how shall that bo 
apprehended by such os pass away, and are gone, and die? 
wherefore yield ye to our dietum, and acknowledge ve it. 
This, then, 0 Kalld Ibn Zeid, is the end oif seeking, there¬ 
fore be thou a seeker; we, then, nro the final end of the 
devotee, therefore be thou a devotee. And beware leat 
thou goesL astray, or si tdest; verily, Shei^ is thine enemy, 
so bo thou wary of him." 

Says he, [the author,] Tlicrenpon I said, " 0 rev Chie^ 
thou host snid to ree, that if any one reaches to the Measure 
of the \V ord, there is no measure beyond that, nor the like 


* Sm pv IM. 



of tliat; and that wh.oever a<:lniQWlod^ the TW, attaicw 
with certainty to wliaicvcr decree he willi What, then, ia 
thifl ^ Word’r and wbat, this ‘Tree’?" 

Then said our Master El-Biikir,—^Ict the henedicdona of 
God be to him! “ As for the ‘ W ord,’ it is Mnhammed; nnd 
as for the " Tree,^ it is the Prince of the believers ^ Aly,—let 
peace from them both be to us t HcareBt ihou not Qod^ 
who says in the Kman^ ^ And it is the fwable of a good 
"Word like a good Tree, of which the root b fast, and the 
top is in heaven’?*—wherein the root of the Wo^ and its 
top are made two limits^ the root being the Sfibik, and the 
top, the T^y, which is the Measure of ifuhatnmetl,—let 
the divine bcncdictioti be to him! And the ' IVcc’ is the 
Prince of the believers ’Aly,—let hia peace be to us and to 
all bclievcTBl inaamuch as they tivo are the two tops be- 
longing to tbe two Roots, which oonetitnte the Aeds of the 
coiporcal woriih He,—let bb name bo magnified t ndda, 

* which bears its fmit every season, with the Mrmbeion of 
its Lord/—meaning tbc w horn he [the Prince of the 

believers] generates*^’ 

Afterwards, ho said to me, “ O Khiilid, dost thon keep in 
mind? dost thou hearken?” 

- I replied, “Yes, O my Masten.—ray life for theaT 
Thereupon ho said, “O Khsllid Ibn Zeid, if thou w'onldst 
acquire our eebnoes, acquire them from the Mines?'' 

To this 1 siud, “ And what are ^ the Mines'?” 

He replied, “Ttioso lDni£lrafi,"“let their peace be to us I 
whom God ca^ises to inherit the proiibetic gift.”t 
Then said I, “ What if I meet with no Im^n?" 

Ha replied* “ Thou sbalt take, on the authority of the 
reliable ’Ulemas, that which they take on the nntuoritj of 
the Orthodox luianis,”’—let their peace be to iiifl and to all 
believcral “or else thou sbalt draw from a known book, to 
which the ^urilu testifies, and which tradition autheaticatea, 
(md the intoUect approves, and from other books4 But 
beware thou, and again bew’are. And be thou a servant 
sincere in the love of us, and thou shak be saved^” 


* Kutfiii, 8Air. xir. tTl 5? quotwl ad tmAnl 
f p. IBO, 

i TUx pun^ mroesta An knparUal U 'rhiclli, IxnrfTef, ltd oik' 

fikCtVtry iLitiwcr bd xt presenL Pt^rhapa od lAquuntiUCe wilL iIm 

bookx df lb« Nvuiris maj hiitq Id explun Uic lUci&ioiL 
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O KMtid Ibn Zeid, tbis ui mj instruction to thee; so 
then reoeivo thou it And it is the rayelcTT of Uie Al¬ 
mighty God, the ‘ flesh' and the * blood' of whluh the Mesih, 
—let pence be to him I said to his diseiplesp ‘ This is my flesh 
and im" blood; so then, eat ye, and dnnk yc-^* And 1 have 
indeed opened to thee the pasture, and Lave given thee to 
eat, and given thee to drink, and have drawn water for thee; 
ao then, cat thou with gooil digestion, and drink thou to thine 
health; and behave thou uprightly towards thy brethren, 
the believera And aufhdent for thee is that which I Ray, 
And let peace be to those w'ho follow direction [ And * This 
11 cnouglk for men, and it that they may be warned by it, 
and may know that he is one God, and that the posaessora 
of hearts may considerV't 

Says Kbmid Ibn ileid, There b, thereforoj not, faj' God, 
not any deity except God. After this iustroction, no vacil¬ 
lation IS in my heart respecting God, nor docs there lurk in 
my inmost soil I any doubt. And I neither der^ him, nor 
avow bim, to any one except thewK in whom I confide aa 
respects friendship to the Prince of the believera ^A3y,—let 
peace from him oe to UBI 

And already, indeed, have many people been directed by 
this Missive^ of thoeo who had deviated from the path of 
orthodoxy, while I have not ceased to rehearse the in- 
Etruetbn of our Master EI-BSkir,—let hie peace be to ne I 
and to present it to the hearts of his friends. Now then, 
whoever comes forward, wdll be delivered; and whoever 
remains behind, will wander in the Fire, and be precipi¬ 
tated into EMLawlyek, And this is that which 1 hear and 
ace. And God is sulflcicnt for me! Atid well is he the 
Guardian 1 

A OXArTXI. 

And know thoti, O my brother, that the rcinforoement 
which comes to man from the Imam, h the Intel ligenoe of 
man; and that intelligence belongs to the Imam, and' 
thought to the Bab,^ and attention to the Hujjeh, and 

* An kllution to Ihe vweb t)( civut ia Uw Bacnm«Dt at tba 

Supper^ 

t KioAii, SOr. tiT* T. Bt. 

Uift the the tlie hm JtimL 

p/ Am. Or. Sec^ vol ii, p. EBO, Dam f, g, |, 




memory to tiia Wi, (md epeculatiou to tho Madhiin; and 
that thuj reioforceimant oomcs from the TmiLin and hia 
jeha to man in a Ht;ite of indifference, and not knowing 
u‘licrc they arc placed j* and that tbem ia in man the imag- 
ihing faculty, and the thinking faculty, and the attending 
^ulty, and the knowing facuJtj, and the underxtmidinig 
faculty; and that they are a rescinblaiioc of the Higher 
Measttrea, that ia, the iatelligeiice,t and the Soul, and Eh 
Jedd, and EUFath, and El-KhiyfiL Know thou that, md 
thon wilt be ojlk^ox, if Grod wiU^ 

A an^rTEiii 

And know thou, O my brother,—let God aid thee, and 
Ufl, with a flpirit of bia o^ni, and enlighten tby viaion with 
a light of thought, and a capacity for the universal! that 
the entire world is a spherivti impersonation, the celeatiol 
spherea being globes w'hich encircle and are enctrelcd, that 
is, a great maa,—kt glory, then, be to ifa Crefitor^. and bal- 
lowing to its Mokerl antf that its Producer, as to its inlelli’ 
gence, was the Sdbil^ and as to its holy soul, the Tdly, and 
as to its heart, El-Jedd, and as to its power of sensation and 
growth Eh Fallal, and ElKhiyfil, and as to its form, the 
Hiyfily and that the Hiyidy and form constitute its higher, 
rigiit aide, w'hich is animnle and man; and that its lower, 
left sid^ consists of minerals and plants^! Thus it was pre* 
determiaed by the Mighty One, the Knowing Chte., 

And know thou, that, as for the Imfim, a tranendasion 
from the oorporeal world to the spiritual world is not his 
lot,—nay, but bis soul is in conjunction with the spiritual 
world and the corporeal world, because he is the medium 
between creatures and the Creator; and it is because he is 
.God’^a Hujjcb to the creation, that by him is tho deliverance 


* Sw JL J note 

f ''The [□ielligieiiDs’' and " th« ScfuI" tUV FHITItA here fpphed to the iqper- 
}imTif i Muh«mnMHl iumI 'Alj. C^mpire (bo tu^'Uiiin dMtriae eq ^ 

jlm. Of, 8fX^ ttwL tL ppL SOmJOL 
t See Jhimi.«/ Aim Or. ni il p. 800, note p 

g Cooipw dw ImmA'iLba in /mmi. vf Am. C?r. Sot., ml G, 

pp. S 02 -ioA 
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of the entire vorld. And as often as an Titifim disappears^ 
an Tmitm takes his stands nor is one different from the 
other, except in respect to his manifeBtation in bodily form; 
80 tkat the earth is not without him the twinkling of an 
eye, and it happens not to bim to disappear, except at the 
timo of his njaoi&fltatioii, and the transmission Irem one 
form to another. And an Imam is not transmitted from this 
state of being, until another Imdm takes his stand,* on ao* 
count of the transmisaion of the Word of the TmAm iiom 
one Place of manifestation to another. 

And let there he peace I The word of thy Lord, tmo 
and juat, is ended. Of his words there is no changing. 
And he is the Hearer, the Knowing One, Let it be ao 
complished! 


* Kamelf, ■! thn coowjcivociixtit of a ihw perkii S» 175. 
tWh ul its 
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REMARKS 

ox TVS MODB or 


APPLYING THE ELECTRIC TELEGRAPH 

t> cxManccnox wirv 

THE CHINESE LANGUAGE. 


Two small volomcs written in Chinese and printed in 
China, have been recently received from that countiy, and 
are offered to the Library of the Society. These vmumes, 
though possessing no great literary claims, are interesting 
as evidence that the advanced state of science and art in 
the West is brought to the hands of the population of China 
in a popular and intelligible form; and one of them, as 
breaking new ground with reference to the language of 
that people. Tuey ore: 1. .4 TVeatue on Astronomy, by 
B. Hobson, M. D., and 2. The Philosophical Almanac, by 
D. J. Mac Gowan, M. D. 

The first of these works is a simple, elementary treatise 
on that science; it claims, of course, no merits beyond that 
of accuracy, and that of fiimishing the latest information 
on the points discussed. But even the humblest production 
* having this recommendation, in a land where icnowledge 
stagnates for centuries, and where novelties ore centurira 
old, is deserving of fiivorable mention. 

But, in another point of view, this work has some inter¬ 
est to us. In the typographical execution of the work, we 
may remark with pleasure the appearance of the six pages 
of illustrations which precede the text, in which there is a 
display of skill, in what is really wood-engraving, not com¬ 
mon in^ Chinese works. Some of the instruments represent¬ 
ed are in tolerably correct perspective, and some are very 
well shaded. Wood-engraving, in our sense of the term, is 
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an art which, aa far as degree of eicellenoe ia concern¬ 
ed, has yet to tiUte its rise in China; we may therefore 
hftil itB incipient stepn?- The body of the work is printed 
from moveable leaden type, prepared at, the station of tho 
London MissionaiT Society m Hong-kong* The prinling 
from these types is very dcsu and correct, and will compare 
ihvonibly with good specimens of block-prindng, or with 
the works printed at the Imperial prees in Pih-king, from 
similar moveable type.* The book contains oeventy-eight 


* Afl it may rarf be ^ptHrralJy Idwvn tifln printing ftom mavethi^ trpoi 
hu bwn pn^iKil id Cliiiuk^ Lhu rulLu^iag extnucta nuj qpt be 
iDtjG!re 9 t in lii* couMeticn. They ire fWtm an articls read before ibt Frcndi 
Anuin^ by M, Stamilu JuUieil Scd Cvm^tt etc-, 7 1^7,^ 

KlApruib oLeerrer qua 1 uDptrimvrifi, afi|niwre de C1iu» aurait pq 
^■tiv punnuu cn tlnropa CDriroD ICO ant mlUlt fiH d^ooureTtc, 4 

1m EumpfftU ATwenl pu lin: Ft dluiilrr le« btelorcM p^fMaa, . . , * , 
Noiu nji3iilen),cia I’Eumpo aunit pu duntmltfu rimpHmene eaa 
aranl qu'alle atf fdt fb^DTrrlo done oh cuntr^H, hi qcH-lquea anrifn avanl Le 
fnpnin4 »n«Tn-uDL lixU'JUQ a^iVIo, cUc Cllt I'D iTMtiOD tTK la CbbVC . . 

de 1 m gT^Ture eitr bnia, pour rupiuJuLra dca tdtUa trt droa 
eat, CD Chiiu!, LullllLm^nl aurutn nc I'n dn Noua liione^ en 

effet, Cfl qui *dit. dam riencvcia|)$dio Cbinoiae, llY. ^X^IX, 

tuL 3: * Lb buLtiAiiM Jour ^OLtu^fua moia de la treuidne uin^ da da 
Wen-li, roaLlalcijr d« la dyoaetw dea HtiuJ ^Tud Afrs da JtiMa-Cbr»t) il flit 
cnlnunf, pur ab dfictut. du rKUtUl^r Ik** ileaema ua^ ct 1 m IcHjM iiwita, rt 
d« Ic* mvijr iur lifiix C< tut U, ajoute rouiraE® dtona, 1 b coanmenre- 

nuai ^ riinprttijam «iir pbiKfacA d« , , , , 

SuiTaat UD autre recoch, btituU TunpotnerM miT bw pnt uii- 

HUKD ct^ bo CDOiincEiceint'nt du ivgUL" do* Snjttl [Ci&l-O] S tlc J£aul'47farivLy . , 
M- dtllifD f;aca (A to rpe^ L»f prinliUK^ fnm an^raVod atuhes, and llim pnH 
ceedi to treat ot tbu inTmtiun and ilsd of rDuveablD lypi^a Thi' 'wbola artl^, 
labicb ia ti» lonif lu ba bore queteni Ja t'uU, vill rejiaj cAnunalua, Tbe 
ebiaf poiata are aa fuliowe: 

'*On lit dona Id Jfc»njr‘J^Ai^^i-fim, ALtl X VII L foLS,) , . , « ^Dnmle 
pAvidu Min^i (eutru KHl et IIMS de Jfffua^lhrutl nn hotmue da penpla (uD 

Ibrgrroa, mme curm^ Iit^ XIX, lol- 14) UQiniDf ^i-eAja^ lumola uhi Kutla 
miilJi«ro d'ininimer avw: iIm plao^sea appL-liiia uu j^DoltH (AmiiC'ei 

de ruMotlea (celto cxpruibiui e^emph^ ODCim aujaanl atd puur deeigtter 

lea plancbei du lliupfimerie liup^fiala qui h trouve a Pdidag'.y .... 

1 Dcxi fuUuVH tbo defcriptJDn of ibn uinna tN,rtan!i of tbv typ** out oT claji 
tiuitddEd and bakiid; vliirn irtu prefiaml luiruod, aa llib Ar^Ua irbcn tnuiatr 
encil bj iha itilb Tbia iiiTi*>fition vu nrt foUmml u p until t 

^ Soua k da I'Einprraiur JCanff 'H, qbi iiKinIa ear k irdaa m IflS? da 
tnhnonftirea Fluropfrut .... 1* fUdd^rent a Ibire gmvet ^CO.ODD hpea 
bOee eu ctiifT«, qui Hervlnijt A inkpruDer uite nlluciiso (ftajTia^ pjkwm at 
I^JDdcTI 1 ^ qui fomu flOdU toIiuum io S^. . . . Cetl« £ditk>D peut rlruUaer 
pour rDl^^nre dea formea et La bewutf dc rtmproaufl afoc le* plua b«iuc 
ouTTaj^ pubbev en Eurupe. 

Q cx»tw klana le polala Imperial de r^1(41lfr4 On ^dd&e ■ppel£ TlW^a^ifp, 
depuLi 177C. L'oa uujiricoe. rbaque nn^aiid rumou* d^ouviti^ avaa 

de« typea mubdea abienua mtojQie dc Europe d I^Ltu da pwii^ufia ct de 

znaUieca." 
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pages, (as we number them,) and will doubtless subserve an 
important end, as circulate among the more intelligent 
portion of the common people, and among the pupils of 
Timous schools under the care or supervision of m^ion- 
arica. 


The second work ^ as the title denotes, an Almanac with 
an appended sdentilic discussion. Though possessing so 
{^eral a title, its object is, in connection with a calendar of 
the extent of those usually printed by missionaries every 
year, to exnlaip the nature, the use, and the value, of the 
m^etic tele^ph. The work has an English title-page, 
and an En|^li^ preface. This pre6u:e suflicieotly sets forth 
the au^or 8 main desin in pretjoring the volume. I desire, 
in addition, to mvc a brief outline of the work, and an ex¬ 
planation of the plan which he proposes for conveying 
messages in the Chinch langiiage, by means of the mag¬ 
netic telegraph. ^ 

^ The work opens with both a general preface, or introduc¬ 
tion, and a ^}ec^ one on the telegraph. Then follow six 
pages of plati^ illustrating the appearance and use of Elec¬ 
tric, Galvanic and Electro-Magnetic Machines, embracing 
some forty-five diflerent figures. Then follow six chapters: 

Ist. Introductory, on Electricity generally; 

2nd. On Electricsil Machines j 

8 rd. On Galvanic Machines j 

4th. On Magnetism; 

5th. On Electro-Magnetism; 

6 th. On the Electric Telegraph, or, literally translated. 
“the Electric Univermd 

The rest of the work is taken up with religious matter 
and the Alrrumac proper. 

Of five of the above chapters it does not come within 
my design to speak. The sixth and last, however, contains 
some speculations worthy of attention. It opens with a 
description of the method of applying machines described 
in the prerious chapters, to the purpose of transmitting 
messages. Then follows what I propose especially to ex¬ 
amine, namely, the mode of cr]^loying the telegraph in 
respect to Chinese characters. The whole closes with an 
exp^tion of value of such a means of communication 
to all classes in the community. Having derived his in¬ 
formation and plans, as would appear from the English pro- 
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face, exclusively fix>m French works, the author seems to 
have been entirely ignorant of the improved method which 
are alone employed in our country. His messages are in 
all cases to be communicated bv means of an index, moving 
either from West to East, and t*iec wr«i, or over a gradu* 
ated, or letter^ dial. His plan, however, is only partially 
affected by this fact. 

Before entering on his plan, it may be well to make some 
preliminary statements essential to a full understanding of 
It Chined characters, to a young student, or a casual ob¬ 
server, present a wilderness of marks, apparently entirely 
arbitrary in their disposal, and beyond the reach of any 
system that should clear up the construction of them. But 
a very little acquaintance with them will show that they 
are formed of a very limited variety of differing marks, or 
strokes, os they are usually termed. By Chinese authors, 
these marks are reduced to eight ^neric forms. 

'[^ese are seen in the api»naed wood-cut (Nos. 2-9Y 
The character Yung (No. 1) is said to combine them all. 
They are easily distinguished, unless 7 and 8 be thought 
to be the same; these strokes, however, are known by dif¬ 
ferent names, and in their combination with the others can¬ 
not be interchanged. It is not necessary to point out their 
difference, as it would *involve a tedious explanation, and 
require the introduction of several characters. Upon this 
division of all written characters into eight generic forms 
of strokes,* is based Dr. Mac Gowan’s suggestion regarding 
the mode of transmitting messages. 

By adding signs for aJbotx, hdow, unlhin^ witkout^ lefi^ right, 
midiUit, and penod or Uop, we have sixteen signals by which 
to convey the elements of every possible Chinese character. 
They are as follows: 

(The rignal is oonreved by a needle moring from East to West, or 
West to Eut, at the will of the operator.) 

1 motion Eastward =: above. 

1 •* Westward = below. 

1 Eastward and 1 Westward = within. 


V It abould be rvmarkad, howerer, that, ao minute has been the analyiis of 
tba writtao character, in aoma worla that trrat of peianan»hip^ that them 
•igbi SWMvm bars siran Hm to do Ish than ei^ty-tvo apaeiea, each with a 
diatmetire name, a^ fhlly illnatratcd. See WilliaiBa's ffrtfni m CAs- 
p. SO. 
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1 We&tTTianl nnd 

2, Eai^twnrd 

2 WeetTFijd 

2 £nst\ranj and 1 
2 Wmsiward and 1 Eu^twJinl — ** 

2 K^won] aud 2 W^atwanl ^ “ 

2 W<sitwrnii Mid 2 Eastward ^ “ 

S Eastward and 1 "VVistward ** 

3 Eastward auJ 2 Weatward — 

3 Wefitwanl and 1 Easiward ziz: “ 

3 ’^S'estwjvrd and 2 EiujtwHnil “ “ 

3 Eaatwsid and 3 'W'^istward z=l middle. 
3 Westwanl and 3 Eastward “ period, 


Eastward = witliQicL 
= left 
= rig-ht 

Westward ^ atrot# No. 2 

II II g 

u ^4 

“ d 5 

u u 6 

u « 7 

« « S 

U ii Q 


6ea wood-cot. 


Tomve tto cbarncUr Yungt (No. 1,) we should then have 
tbo Ibllowitig signals: 


IsL I Enstwainl ^ 

2rni* 2 Kastwan] and 1 Westward = 

3rd. 2 Westward and 1 Eastward = 

4tii, 3 Eastward and 3 WoatTrnrd 

fi'tli, 2 Westward and 2 Eastward ^ 

6 tli. 2 Eastward = 

?tlu 3 Kastwind and 2 WontwBtd — 

Sth, £ Ali^cstwflid := 

Olh. 3 Westward and 1 Eastward z= 

lOtb. 3 We!sti^a4d and 2 Eastward — 

lltb. 3 Westward ami 3 Easlw'ard — 


aboTe. 
No. 2. 
“ 3. 

middle. 
No* 6, 
lefL 
Nd. 7. 
r%lvU 
ho* S. 

peritMi 


Thus we have, for o very rample clmracter of six strokes, 
eleven different signalB: giving after ell onlj the deraenta, 
and a TEiy imperfect hint of tne mode of combining them. 
Bui the question arises, how does this chnincter stand a& a. 
specimen of the usual run of ebamotets in Cbinise? I 
httvo taken at random one column of characters;, twenty in 
number, from the autboris own work; they vary from two 
to twcnty*threa strokes each; the aggregute number of 
Btrokes is two huudred and eleven, or ten and a half to 
each, on an average. We should, then, have for each char¬ 
acter an average of aixteen or seventeen distinct signals^ 
(five being added na abov^) and then the nios work of 
proporly combining these marks thus given. "Wc must 
conclude that, although the telegrupb might transmit strokes 
with great rapidity, it would communicate characters and 
sentences at a rate by no means astomsfiing. We might 

fci. 96 * 
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doubt Ts^liellicr the ordinaiy modes of comnixmication would 
not on the whole bo preferable^ escept over very great dh' 
tanoea. 

But our djfficnUies do not stop bore: tbero are Fome 
Tarietics of strokes which svould inevitably require dbtinct 
signalsy to the number of at least tlirec, time still fatilier 
encumwnritig the system. There are also in Chinese a large 
number, n majority in fact, of words which are compoonded 
of two distinct no provision is made for the transition 

from one of these parts to the other^ the only reliance of 
the operator being upon the good sense and shrewdne?s of 
the one who recei ves the messagDr a reliancej which, if our 
CJtpcTieaoe in English goes for any thing, is very likely to 
be disappointed. There are nlso a large nnmlxrr of cbarnc- 
ters, of which I give a mere mniplc, (Nos. 10-13,) differing 
in points so slight that they nro by beginners oontinnally 
confoundeiL Those having the same numbort ns 10« and 
loi, etc,, djo by this system of communication to be 
Topreflcntod by the very same sisals, and no nienna is fur¬ 
nished for ma^ng tbo nece«aary difftinctioiis.^ llie number 
of these similar looking characters b by no meanfl trifling 
as will be seen by examining the list prefixed to Kang-hF^ 
Dictionmy, and also given by Morrison jn the Second Vol¬ 
ume of the Second Part of his Diction niy, AUhongh, th ere- 
forc, much credit is dne to Dr. Mac Ubwan for the opening 
he has made, and the pains he has taken to draw out nn 
explanation in Chinese, nf this subject, he seems hardly 
to have hit upon a fcsrablo modo of making it practical. 
He has apparently felt his difficulty, and lias BugEested, 
in his Enghsh pre&ce, the emplo 3 ‘in'Ciit of the Mai^u al¬ 
phabet ; but why he chooses this, rather than iho English, 
does not appear, TTie Chinese, as a body, know as mndi 
of the latter as of tlic former. 

Having undertaken to show that a feasible mode of ope¬ 
ration has not been pointed out, it remainE^ for me to inmiiTB 
if there may not be devissed somn simple and eure mode of 
proccedingr The question needs more studj than it can 
well receive in this country j yet I would suggest one or 


* TIm df dUtinction IwrwieTrr npijHju' ^'ben ith iviuembn' 

th&t lOa'U Ucavm ; lOfr. Hiitlmmd; iW, JVdn ; lit. I'd aiUr; lU, JSijfhi ; ISA, 
JI/Vhhi; 0^ IS^ iSfr, Strm^A. And aa irilli gml bumbfita 

of cluud£t«n c^uallr wmilar to farm Aod iiqu^y dttCfVd ia ni^jnifiaitumu 
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two thoughts that nftturallv present themselves. At the 
outset ii would seem ejtceeditigly desirablej, tinst, that some 
AinerieoJi iimn of the tdegni,pb be substituted fur that 
ineaied of by Br. ilac Gowau: that we may liicreby have 
more freedom of iietiou; and sccoudly^ that eome more 
coinprehcnsivo signale: be employed^ with graatcr security 
agaitjst mistukes. 

’Wo :iTv ubli^d to start with one principle that must not 
be Jofit sight ut t nnd that that no scheme can render a 
IcKlgniipbic language as tractable for telegraphic purposes 

an jJp babe lie one; and we shall not fail to find tfiat more 
time, tabor, and jkutienee will be requii^d iu dealing with 
this aystem of ‘iVTiling than with any language like om* Own, 
resolvable into u very few elements. 

Unable to dedde on the eonipanitive merits of different 
plaiiBs I must mention two or mnea aa briedy as poasibk^ 
The iutnous Dictionary of JCam/-hi has arranged all charac^ 
tera under 214 nithcala, bo called, the portion of the char¬ 
acter connected with them, being called tho primitive: thus, 
in .Noa, 14-17, if the last character (j^o. 17) be i 4 Lkcn away 
from each of the others into which it enters as a primitive^ 
We shall have three of the radicals repreflonted as they ap 
pear, some of tln-m being slightly modified by entering into 
composilioiL “The whole number of these primitivefl has 
been computed by Dr. .Marshinan at 3Sd7, exclusive of the 
radicals. Of these, 2178 are of such rare occmrcnco, and m 
sucl] unimportant wonh^ that they may be rejected There 
are then lull lG3t> primitives: to this number the 214 radi> 
cals must bo added, (for the majority of them act also as 
primitivea,) making a total of 19tl3 primitives. These, by 
combination with the 214 radlctds, form at least uevem 
eighths of aD the chometers in the Chinese language, a pre- 
jx>nion that for all practical purposes b fully equivdent to 
the Avhole,^ See Williama's Ahay Lassom, pp, 82, 33. 

Now, on the basis of ilouse^a patent * a eystem might he 
formed by which the 214 radics^ could be transmitted as 


^ * la Trpkjiixtiafi of tliili ptna, H mi/ tn veil lidtLS/ ta exptUa tiiir oper^ 
ttnu uf Ui]k rnm of U'k>intijile lo fir ok Itorv oUuded Iol mrr oti lliii 

ptnn prtt4l:t>d on tt uJjrt uf papw, frioni a Thod of (uifttimefl wi vtuMo 

pmpliMT Dio foiuoi tlw of tho itphalHft in bald J>v oj*erB' 

VUQ of tW tuiidiiq^ tJiifr ore a! ViU braqgUt itroiigly til ccRuct wUh 
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OUT letters now nnd a list miglit lie made out of t’he 
1903 primittvesj which could be appended bj means of flg- 
nres. For insbinoe, suppose we wi^cd to convej the char¬ 
acter marked 14 Wo should have the primitive, say No, 
67, (this number taken hem at random,) while the T^ical 
(which IB No, 120,) would be conveyed, not numerically, but, 
so to speak, bodily, and would be followed by the number 
AT. This primitive would be found at once by consulting 
the pravioualy preparai list (the primitives being arranged 
according to the number of sirokcsV And so tnroughout. 
As, probably, 1000 primitives would occur in at least nine- 
tent^ of the cases, an operator in constant ptaeftee w'onld 
soon learn what primitives answered to certain numibora, and 
not be necessitated to consult the list, except in compara¬ 
tively rare cases. To this plan it may objectdl, that some 
radi<^ls unite with their pninilfves in two or more difl'erent 
wava, and with different meanings: for instance, instead of 
being, as usual, on the left, the radical ia found upon the top, 
orbdow. These caeca arc however rare, and the likelihom 
of their occurrence is not sufficient to affect the general plan, 
especially as the general context would be a great security 
a^nst error. Another objection b found in the fact lliat 
in some characters the union of radical and primitive b 
hard to trace or define, and that sume primitivea among 
the rejected. 2178 should have been retaiued. To this it 
may bo said, tbat the few words of freriuent occurrence, 
thus interfered with, might be iiiBcrted os indivjdmila to 
the number of 97, before the list would reach 20(K(, a num¬ 
ber not under the ciroumatancca too cumbroufl^ Suck is one 
plan not very complicated, considering that the language to 
oe illustrated is this " oldest child of BabeL^ 


the papflr, iMTing u impmaJidii, Letter falkiwiiq; Irtler wtlb Tclodtj. 

KatnLxn uo gireo in RffiDmo. »tbol nnlj tbe l^rcnlT-uLl: lettrn uii] L'vd 

Aw l^ap, OTP rcqaircEL In tbe ChinftM' In^tniment. tc iboitld 
re^dlre a vhetl <if TH*jirl:y eisht thp cireumfWetVW r«iaired for Ihe Ko- 

to caottfe Ujf 214 rfl/UcoU »inL t i%imK di* finrt ten l^ing sIk 

n‘«di for Ll)« iitun^nU Tb« in^njje tmwmUOHl by toochinj: fctyi llko 
Umhc of apuuiQ^ in £aglt>!i <*6 iu number; in CtiioeM* tbere wtHitJ ot iCOuiM 
be TIh* fort ibet with cvrrj touch ot n Ley B antrd v txanvniltiid. treuJU 
j^ostify the araitet dcliibermliaei deTtuinilec^ br » munemui & <vUKt>0D ef 
rrobebl^t buycTCft a vttrj >hurt BpprrntijCMiliip ypuld iMuler ui DperBtor 
dip*hlt4ir Ttry ntpid end yet AcCurmte moliuiiv 
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I might observe here that I have proposed to give the 
radicals bodily, and not their nomerical representatives, in 
order not to have two independent acts of numbers: which 
however might easily be done. 

Another plan would be to base the signals upon the 
sounds of the characters. In Williams’s Vocabulary there 
arc pven, as appearing in the Court dialect, 663 syllables, 
whi^ can all be distinguished by the letters of the Knglish 
alphabet, and which include all the characters; now let 
some 7000, or 8000, or even more, common words be arrang¬ 
ed according to their several sounds, and numbered: forex- 
amnlc, under the sound chi, from 1-100, under chu, 1-100, 
MU so on; the telegraph might then mve the English spell¬ 
ing for the sound, and a num^r which, on reference, would 
give the ^ticular word, e. g. (So. 14) Jfuiuj 8, or IJuny 20, 
the number according to the list. Against this plan the 
objection lies, that it is founded on the sounds of the char* 
Mtena, which vaiy ev'cry’ hundred miles in any direction, and 
involves the intr^uctiou of English letters, with which the 
operators could be only imperfectly acquainted, and which 
they might not properly use. Still, time and practice would 
obviate all the latter difficulty, and the Court dialect might 
be made to pve the standard of spelling. 

Again, in Williams’s Easy Lessons, the number of charac¬ 
ters in common use is given as 3232: this number was de¬ 
termined by the examination of several classics by the 
^v. Mr. I)yer of Malacca. If these characters, arranged 
in the order in which they occur in Kany-hi, were numbered 
throughout, they might oe represented by the use of num¬ 
bers mone. The objection to this is, that some time would 
be required to find the numbers, in the first place, and then 
to restore the characters, in the second place. This last 
plan is the most simple, would require the least complicated 
machine, and perhaps the least training on the part of the 
operator. If a messa^ were to be transmitted in haste, it 
would however, probaoly, be most objectionable on account 
of the difficulty of 8pc<»ily finding the character and its 
proper number. 

Although there is no prospect that any speculations like 
the forcTOing will be immediately brougfit into application, 
it may be well to follow them out, and thus eAibit the 
language of China in its capacity, or incapacity, to adapt 
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itself to the march of human improyemcnt. It' is plainly 
a bard subject to manage; still, wo may hope that this will 
not prove, at all events, an insurmountable barrier to the 
introduction, into that -wide spread and populous .empire, of 
this last signal triumph of human skill over human w^k- 
ness. We may remark, before leaving the sobjcct, that 
the Chinese Inngua^ compensates in one respect for its in- 
flcjdble.oharacteristics, by the extreme coudens^on of ex¬ 
pression of which it is capable. Owing to this, messages 
may be reduced to very few words, and thus the labor of 
transmitting them may be diminished, without creating 
confusion, or invoh'ing the danger of mistake. 
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L Err&Acn moM CoiuucpojrDEscx. 

Pram, a UtUrfnm tkt Rev. Che9ter Bennett, Missionary in Burma: 

“Tnroj, Britiah Burm*, Juxm, 1851 . 

^ore un ten Zats, or live* of Gnudnma as he existed in states 
before be became Oaudama, which to an orientalist are exceedincrly 
interw^g and would, unquesUonablr, if well lianslated. be more 
readable than one h^ of the stories of die present day, so far as the 
ingenuity of the writers m concerned. But when I remark that the 
translation now sent* was made in 1830, and coniwl in December 
last, when I was on the sea-side for my health, and that I have been 
ever since irjmg to get leuure to prepare and append the not«, and 
only now have succeeded, as mv time is occupied with multifarious 

missionary Utors, . , . . I cannot give any encouragement as 

to my translaUng the Zats, however much I should like to see the 
work done. But if Pmvidence should place me in Burmese work 
oniv, I should feel under the necessity of again reading the books, 
and. If so, might poadbly attempt something at translauon.^f 


Pnom Utters from tke Rev. Dr. Justin Ptrkins, Missionary in 

PerM: 


"OrDomialii, March X 5 , 1861 . 

The acrompanying singulw document, (of which the following » 
a tra^atjon.) .... is interesting only from the locality of 
Its origin, as illustrating the taste and character of the Persians. It 
was delivered to mv translator. Deacon Joseph, a few weeks ago. 
^fDUy sealed under several suoc«Mive envelopca, by a Pei2m 
|My, near one of the gates of Oroomiah. .... No dew to 
lU author, or object, has yet transpired, tliough it probably cornea 

• Of th« iftria-ltn.ya.rm Wottoo, publubed in this Number of our JooreaL 

w thk elsss of Boddhist ssoed b^*‘ss 

^ w 


a. a a 
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from some Mahammed&n, who took this method to prepare the waj 
for making applicatioi) for some fiiror. 

In regard to the contents of the docmnent, 1 need only remark 
that, as you will perceive by inspection, it purports to come to mo 
from the Lord Jesus Christ. The place of the seal, at the head of 
the document, is that occupied in Peraia only the royal seal. 
The title Christ the Spirit of God** is a designation often applied 
by Muhammedans to our Saviour.** 


Treauiatton the aroofnpaayifi^ document. 



Mr. Psaaixa, 

Verily, your face is white before God; and well done for your 
beautiful walk and conversation, and your beneficent deeds 1 Hence¬ 
forth go on in the good way among men, unto the end, that trouble 
and harm may not intervene; for tliis is profitable, both for this 
world and for eternity, and is the occasion increasing your honor 
among those who are near the gate of God. 

In the methods of training Joseph do not spare yourself^ for ho 
will be an instrument of establUliiug and advancing religion. 

And of the Muhammedans tliere cometli unto you a man thirty- 
eight years old, his height a yard and a half and a span (after the 
manner of your country, in which you have dwelt); his ward is small, 
and he is not yet monied; his name is Abd-iibMetleb. As soon nn 
he shall reach you, grant him, without displeasure or refusal, whatso¬ 
ever he shall ask of you; and let every one, according to his ability, 
ahow him kindness. It will be for the advancement of religion, and 
will be acccpte<l at the treasury of charity. And do you give orders 
that DO ooe withhold from him any needed favor. After seven years, 


the ni 7 &teri« of his saJratioii, and of Kis benflficeot sipia, will bg 
reveaktl ; for «h«t good signa hnre pToceodod linom him I 

This c& wnttoft in the I^oitSan Inngiiogicv becaiuo, a(h!r sevea 
TOij will have doiniiuou over tho oounlnea of IrhJcr of whkii tlia 
laogtiaj^e is I'eT^iaiL, 

“ Qroo rniiiK Ucwmber 1 B 91 . 

I Qira happy to writii you a few tinea to thank vo« for the Jtecoad 
Tolume of lint Jourmd of the American Orietitai ScNnoty,, wJiirh hna 
jiiBt tuached me, I'emiit me to ofFvr ycnii mj hejuty coiigratulatlona 
On the fine appoarance of iJiat voSludc^ edU the interefit and value of 
its contents. 

I nra initjch intercwtod in the to thr ^^^mphy of Cm- 

irai Kaardhinn, from Otc late iKmetited Dr, Smith, aa contained in 
the second volume of yotir JournnI. Valuable a# ftre Liia obsetii'a- 
tiona, howet^ej-^ ho i- pmlwiblj w ide of tlie tmtli on one point in re- 
gard to which he and Dr. Ainsworth are so much at vorhince^— I 
mean, the latitude of dnlamej-lr. Dr. Sinitli locates that town con^ 
ndcrahlv North of Oroomkli. whidi in nexirly m Si N. LaU, whereas 
it u> prohably in just about the same latitude «s OtoumbdiT or two op 
three milcn fkutli of iL This view is cntirvdy accordant witli the 
prciumt iinpretv^ion of Dr. Wright, who is quol^ by Dt. Smith, but 
who has since lifiltod JuluTiO'rk again, (mJ given mom nttention to 
the sutjccU iL is true dint w'o hftvft not yet hnd all the in^trunients 
dCHlrahle, to settle tliai question; but we Imve been over the ground 
repeatedly, with tliK subject iq mind. We hope to obtain a qitadmnt 
in the e<rtin« of a few iuonth.5, nud tl'cn, is we have commenced a 
rqbii'ion-H^tfltiiin m Gawap, a niountnio-valleT Berenty miles due Wcet 
from Oroomiah, and only about n dsiy^a rida horn Julamerk, the 
point in question can be eftaily and: accuiatcdy decided. 

You may be intonsted to know that a weekly newspaper, in the 
Perwinn language, has lieen wninienocd at Tehrhn, which ia ably 
condueti'd by Nlf. Burges.-?, an iulelligent EoglbJiman. A verygiHKl 
geography, widi an ad as cwntaiuing numeroiu maps, has also ta-en 
publwhed in Uio Persian Inngunge, the present year, by a EunuMvan 
adycutuper in thl-? country, wlio la w.^JI .-luatiftcd for the'task. Tboso 
things nro inteiesting lo the orltntal scuoIup, as well w lojpeful fur 
the eiii-iliKstion of Persia. I ho^HS to Itavo the pleasure of sending 
you a copy of tliw uewppapcr nnd geography for your Library, 

The visit of Dp. Layn^ to Van. a year ago latt summer, and thg 
B pubhcaiiou of the copies of the euuoironu inscpiptionE 
^hi^ he took, near that ancient town, l^ivea nothing to be desired 
on that snbpict* I iJlmle to it. as I had formerly in. mind (0 viiit 
those bseripLioQs. but was prev^nled* 
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'W'c kavB printed pix hundrwl pngta, in <jTmrto form, of Ui* * Old 
Tetumwit in ancient ami modorn Sjriac, and four Iitmdrcd papa 
mnaiii. The work is going steadily forward^ ihoij|[^ bIdwIv, which 
you will not regapj ui etrangev when you to taind that we hnvo 
only uu»ki Uful KeAtorian prinicrt^ \Ve aha] I of oourBe wnd a copy 
of die wort, when completed, to your Libnuy, as also of ah tho 
books which we print from tune to time.'" 


JVmn a kUer from tht Rev* -dwt/iv /f. T^njAt, Af. i>T Jfiiationary 

IB Per^tMt ; 

Oroominli^ XoTcmbcr 1B E I, 

^ » . . „ Wo tsto the deepest interest in the 

puhliciitions of lha Society. Tlio presunt volnnio is full of most 
valuable matter, and wjU fiuTLiidi umul rendingT Icisui^ houm, &ir 
months u> c^c. 

1 am at«tit sending you some specimciu of a f^yrhtc maniUKript 
called Muivjnat^ a Work probably eiedlmgT mi a litenuy curioeityj 
the Arulue volume of the sannc name, . 

In A recent mbusioniuy tour m Koordiatan, it fdl in my way to 
visit the eelebraied miUCA of aulpLurel of arwolc, situated near tho 
village of i/oranis, and threo Honrs from Kochauie, the ro^enco of 
the NenUirUti Fauiardi^ ^liu Shimon. Tliese mines are now worked 
by the Turkwh Govertiment, whieh employe ia them about twenty 
men, Koords and Greeks. 1 oulertsl tlie mbe worked by thu 
GreoJcR, and brought away from it some benudful specimens of 
realEar and Ljr]Htm'nb^ 

The unfortunate iVifcssor Schub Cftinc to Goranis, and it was 
here that be fell into the hands of die Lioody Ivoordhdi cJiteb Noor- 
uilah Beg and flyman The latter aeeompanied tho German 

profeassir b«^ towurds JinAhkulUIr, and in ad«p ravine on the way, 
at a retired spot, birlKarously murdered Uinu The Nestorians of 
tlift village entertaituxl ub with on account of the ppofessor’s vbut to 
them, of bis going to their chuich, and rcT'crenUy kbung the cross, 
and of their anxious feahi far bis Ufa, when Le rode away in Lha 
Company of the trosu-heroiis thief. 

God mica, and retribuGon sooner or later overiakes the guilty, 
Xoomllah Beg, who oitdere<l and planned the profesBors death, is 


* (Vioipm JIiIikwA saJ its .Ccmaiiu; rot L p. lad iJ. pcl 

*03, tL 


X. a L 
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noTT an ffcmi his eonntTy^ a prisoner of the Pnrte on tha Mud 
of Crete; and Soljrman who balhisd hia hands in the learned 
travdier^a blood, died some ream aiace la Ereroom, a miaerablo 
criioinal in iho hands of 


From a htUr Jrtjm WHimm Fs^., fT, S* Vomul at 

Malta t 

" CTnited Elale* ODOaoUte, MalU, FcWnoiy Sf. lELBI. 

In the minutea [of the ^^odetr] nnder date of May 24tb, l!J4Yi I 
notkie the nnine of Dr. Holt Yaifia, te madt> a member of iho 
Oriental Soeietiv I had the plea-wn.! of making this geiiiJeimui> 
nequaintatice nhen pa^sinj; through thia Island, somo months nbce, 
on nia w'ay to England^ wluin* he noir is. I moullon tliis circum- 
atance, as Dt. Yatjess. when here, pnjseiiied me irith m mamiacripL 
tonching on the posiiion, plimaio, and products of the valley of the 
Orontea, ’which I armiigrtl for pablicatioD. I now hare the pleaBiue 
of forwahlifig you tliia little aketch.^ * , . , . 

I hare taken duo note yonr suggestfons in reference to the an¬ 
tiquities of dtia iHkniJ; but, some time and much attention will be 
required before I shall be able to fuLdll the wish ejEpressed by me in 
my last cominunicatiou.f 


From a Itiitr/rom Dr. Albrrc/it BTfin-j qf Berlin .- 

"Berlin, 18 £L 

^ ^ * . , . * 1 * 

In eichncge for the highly Taluahle first Tolume of your Journal. 
I *hiilJ talio the hberty of prmonting to your Society a cony of my 
caialogno of the Sanflkrii manuscripta deposited here in Iha Bojal 
library^ whk'h wilt be pnnted in the course of this year. . » , 

I have atreadr hail tar nloasure of instructing two of yotir corns* 
tiymen in Sanscrit, Mr, Wales and Mr Sviittncy. , . . . Mr. 
^Tiitnej' certainly entitles ujs to great hopes, lie oombiniai earoest- 

ef Oronta, Ut riimate, ^tiij frvJoett. Malt*; 

1 

nflord me nmdi pleaauTt lo Kite tht mnnWfl frf the Orislrtll 
^ t bror HiwmpODn af the most mtct^iri^ raiuiiu of aatiqiiitT on thil 
u la n u, abnuld [ find that St would 'coccie w the flcapn of jMihlfcwliosL.* 
—iMtr/rm Mr. WiniAsnyi, Mmmbtr 14,. ISSO. 
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WS3S ftnd diligence with a wnnd imd critical judgmciit^ I hope to 
bdnee him to undertjik* ah tditjoa of the one 

of the tuoftt intew^tirig Vedic Sciipturea, The tcit, in two diflerent 
itoensionA, U to be found in the Bast India House, in more than oner 
copv. logetber with SAjana’* ample nnd perepicuous commentaiy : 
K) fcfi tlie editing )* not too di^euli, while, Oft the other hand, it la 
of great uwportance for tins Vedic ahtifiuiti'ca,'^ 


JVojn a Itttrr frotn Ptxf, Jiudetph Botfly of THhupta : 

^ToHngsii, i, 1 Still 

^Ve sec witii pleasureHt how the Sodetv known of mearu to com^- 
trate, and call into eierdw, tlie erudite abiliUea possessed by America- 

In relum, I hope tc be able, in the cooim of this year, to oner to 
the Ameriran Dneiital Society my oomnaeniaiy on the jViraifarof 
which ail but nn apiamdix was long since conapleledt but which will 
not ba Iinrried in the printing,—eaecuted, to be »iire, very far from 

me, m Gottingen. w l r 

In the courw of tlio coming wdnter, I hope to ptibusb a part of 
my studiea on the Vtnda and the ZfndnTcsta, 1 eliall treat of the 
fundamental eonc^Fptiona and doctrine* of both religionB, and bdiora 
mtsclf able to show, also, ihtar relationship in many single points 
wfierein they have been, hitherto, thanght to difler. In connection 
with thus it will bo iKiteiWe, also, to determine more eiactly tho 
compass and Rlgniflcanec of the Zoroaatrian reformation- 

For such labora, tlie means are at length, tbongh alowly, increas¬ 
ing, Profcj^or Smcgel in Erinngcn has now published the first belt 
of his edition of tlie V^efulidAd, wbich contnlna chaptem 1-10- It is 
printed with types made on purpose for it, in tho ■Uoyemincnt Fnnl- 
mg OflicNj of \ lenna, but has a bookseller for publisher. Tlie tort 
is Biill Only conformed to the tnaniiseripts, and not yet settled in ao* 
conluncii! witls the principles of higher cridciam- This comae, to 
b^n with, is certainly the right unci but the other, also, must soon 
ha entered upon. 

Some months ago, iho same tqrani printed a gramnuir of the 
Pfcm, L c. of that dialect whicJi goes itnruodiaLelv before the modem 
Perrian, and whs fcuroorlv called Paiendi In tliq appendix, ha has 
printed aud translated some valuable fragments in PArri- 

■Wilson’s awl Langloia' translations of the JSfqpeda, of tho fonDCTp 
Volume T- and of the latter, Volumes L IL III will hare already 
floated over tho ocoan- 
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ilflon t5 tnuwlatn^n haa »t least tliis that we ww hy it hw 

foartwnth wntufT of the ChTiatUui mt under- 
itood tlis lijiaMof the fourteeiitb evnturv Lujfori^ Christ: dthoutfli 
no tnm^tjou of the V^\n^ it will serve ^ h contribution w the 
tory of Its mterpretation m Imlk. But Ijmglois* hook has not even 
" ^'hwv«r nttcmtjte to form an id^ ftam 
this boot, of Iftdifln aijUmiitjt religron nnef uaaj^ will do the sjune 
as one who would tnnke himwlf awiuwni&d with Pet^an ontiquitr 
A t^nslation accoidinff to i].o reouiremente aaS 
^th the helps of philology ,1, rtill watit&g. But, inJecd, there h 
no such dung m huming thus to tmufiliue the wliole: that ia not so 
as It may be m the C4Lse of the -SdmdyBjwr niid the J/kAdSAdrofo, 
The le^eon must first be settled, and for this we nwi a mow exact 
toowMgo and mmtignthon of partkiilars. Everv tninsliition which 
wo i^e now, is only a stnurture for die none#, which must be r&- 
ooMlnicteJ, , , . II,long Iwbored noon, 

and not evei^' thing, ms vet, in rrapeet to the lexicon, is fixed ! ^ 

1 have had fw a scholar, thr^^ugh this summer, one of your oounr- 

trymen. Mr, Whnney of Korlbaiiipton. » * , , TTiwuzh dio 

eolJoci there wbatefer can 
foiwd for and then return hope with what is 

brought toother, \\ o eJiall then together see w hat can Tw done for 
this \ eda, hitherto widwut a dairnant, which I oondder as the moet 
important next to tho 


From a Irttftfrom Dr. /7wje/, of . 


“Meiiteo, ITomnber It, IMI. 

Tour letter arrived. The Goverj^iiimt 
of A Hit™ had luviiod me to draw up, at Vieirna, a mioio*rue taitotini 

printed, abd in fulfilling this honnjrahle call I posed the wholn 
firmer jit \ jvnn^ At the same rime, I should 

hke to be informed m wiiat manner I might best diBcharge mv duty 
ft.-* eomspondbig memk‘r of your Societf ^ duty 

rei^rT inJohnial. in t£e oontinnadon of which I 

m Xt wat 7 "^ Vi hereafter, 

lid up.^ ^ ^ ^ t«^ti«s tlicre 

S3 


TDI. UL 
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/Vwn a IflifT /™n Ifo/^ ^ Bman* : 

"Bcnaroii, Jemunij i, 18 C?r 

Since 1 lafst wrote to joa^ A corniilemMo nutnl>er of oriontal 
Wark 4 of mtera^t hnvc \>imM putFti£fh€<d in this countiy. The 
yn him fl of XJr. Sprenger^fl Ufi ifnAtimmad haa h^n out for Rome 
time. Dr. Si, hus iiJ*J jiiat pnblisheit an tHlittoa of the GaltMiAn^ 
The Kev. tL M* Haiifijeu baa publielied die first Tfilnme of his 
PurAnaSttn^nfhif^ (teit, rariuolA, and EngTiah rerfeiuOn,) wbidi tm- 
braoes Bbi.>ut a twoiitiet]i ptirt uf the In Nimi* 

ber 33 of the Bilfititheca Jntlka you wilil find die oommcnceiiient 
of r>r» BnlLmtyne’s tnnmlndoiL of die S<lAii^fj-J!)dirp«niit Tbc Aama 
work ia l'OtiIjuu.i'iI in N umlx^r 3fl^| which has just reached int!v From 
the Itciiarei Cfitlege we huTe puLlbihed a new edition of die Tarta-' 
StmffraKtii witli Engfish and lliutil vi.Tn(imA;’abti Sanikrit Firtt 
ZcAMritt-i, A TIiiidl trAimbiiioTi uf the and a lihKrliure of 

the J/fiRunflA-iSflfmifi Tho firwc jiart of the J’c^-^TrV/rti* will nlso bo 
Tvndy in a few' da^'5 \ after whkJi w ij shall go Oil w'itli die SdaiAyo- 
JJt, Sph'ngoT t» publishing, under tlio patronage of the 
Court of Directtjrs, A Vuialoifut Aralticy Ptraiati^ find Cfntfft 
Litenlurf, A new edidofl iif tlie ^i^huiHtnm is pnbfijdLing at Cak 
cuttiL Tliu Panrluideut^ widi a Beng&ll trsiislation, the P^rvn- 
J)ar»fUia''SaTvjratm^ and a new odidan of the SiddhAnta-ItauiRndS 
are alao Rooii to go to pre^ I atci mid that Sir fli M. Elliot haa 
resoU'od to enlarge the [ilan of hk Index, nnd to oateud the work 
to ten volumes. Tlio pTabwIfiO-Chandrodtijfvi hnsjunt been lithH> 
graphed at Punk,'’ 

# 

IL TftAyfflJlTIOH OF TRE FlMtlff OF IIlS IWRISUAI. Majkstt 
Si'ltI:; ^Abu^el'MejId, 

Ghastto m fatdk of Hjh pHOTIsrA^tT SumECTH, 

[Tho fptliwln^ pdkt of the rei^h^ StiHin ts rt^narbblie for it* dnobeiid^ 
ed, (Sftioct, and mutiljr rtM^^gnitkRV iixi^t wirdtrrtuuit, id ibc ftrat frindple of 
nligiou] UlKftj. TliB tnuiiljiUtin, loflaLbcf witU litlH^psphed CO|ri(>t of tfaa 
cr%iuAl, wafli *£01 to ui tlu^ £Ufv. D- O, 0. Ihrif'hl,. nUs&iotuiy in Turki^j. 

a aj 

To my Virier Mohammed Faah^ hfitiktoi' of Police nt my Cap Ttal. 
the honorable Mininter ajid gtunom Couuadlor, the Model of die 
world and Regulator of the alFairt of the cammunity, whc>p direct¬ 
ing tho public in tenets with sublbie nrudertoe, co^lidating the 
itructure of emphro with vdsdoio, and BtTeagthi;iuing the eolumna 
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of itn jjirrmcriiy and rniown,, ii tbo rtwijriimt of gny^e frcna the 
Mo»t Higbi .May flod prolong liig glor^' 1 

ln‘n tJiM 8utj]iino and August nuindiM^^ reaches you^ let it be 
known tLat: 

\\ hatruA, hitherto, tb^ of my C-brtFtkn siihjiH^ nlio have em- 
braomi die Pfocf^uiEit fioili Imve tub’ensij inconvenience anci di^ 
cnhiea^ in pon^uenee of ibeir not being placed undtT' a jM'[>anae 
end fipocini juri^rion, and in wni^equeuw of thv PatriarehA and 
I HniHleA of tlieir old cojerLa, wLicIi thev liaV'e nbacLdon^al, naturally 
uo4 bsrng nble lo uilixiiiilater their ultkirH; 

And wherot^ in neccwtaiy ft«onJaiu!e widi my Imperial ooinpfls- 
ainn, wbieh extendn to nil daawai of my aubjecta^ U k conrniiy to my 
IiupcHaf pleuura tliat any ojio cJilvi of ibniit ahould bo 
lo trouble; 

X And whereas, by reawn of their faitlif tlie abore raenlinmed 
alreajly form n Separate eonini unity; 

It hi tlierelbre my Th>yw] enmjui^tijito will* that, by nil moaiu^ 
iDouuren be ado^it^l for liuijitiiting the nibninietration. of their 
atfairt*.Bo tliat ilit^y nu^' Hvo in peooc, ^juiPlr nnd aeeurit^'. 

Let tlifn a reAppctiible and tru*iwortJiy jicrsoii, atx^jitablo to, and 
cbosHin by iJicniM'lvfMt, from umptig their tiivix number, W ajipointed, 
i*iih the riilti ntf ** Agent of die Prvit4rHtjiniis” who ahiill be aitadbed 
to the denirtment of ibo .Miuiatcip t»f iVlieo. 

It nball la? dio duly uf tho Agent to huve under bin ehArge the 
rwi^er rif tJie Tncni(x.>tH of tbo coiiimnnlty, wliioh *liu]l bo beiit at 
the roEice* Tbo Agent nhnill bj bo regi-itered thorem all btrtlis 
and dentil^ in tlie community. All uppliuatiou^^ for gvaKipom and 
majTjng^lk.'eiii.’CiH, ami an'cml tranaaotiocia of Uie communitv' that 
are to b' jircsentcd to tbe Sublime Porte, iir to ony othef deiMut- 
luent, muat bo given under the ofbelal wal of tliis Agiitit, 

For the oxeciidon of my wtJI* UiU ray Ibityal mandate and August 
oommatid haa been epecLdJy iiAi>ued arid gnuaicd &oiu my Importnl 
chancery, ^ 

JloEiee* you^tho Sfinwter al)<ive namnii, in neemdonee with tho 
explanationa given, will execute* to the letter, ilie preceiling otdj- 
nanoe j excejii that, aa tho collection of tbo capitjition-tax and tlio 
delivctr of pi^^rorls are subjtvied to ftp«4-ific roguhaiona, you will 
not do any thing contrary to them. \ oit will noi jMmnit anv thing 
to Ik- required of them on pratciice of feefl or expenacsi, for uiurriaga- 
hetmera, or rtgigtraUiUi, 

\ ^ will SCO to it, that, like tho oilier communities of the empire^ 
in wi uieir aflaira, and in nit matli'ra appertaining to tlicircemetericB^ 
and plooea of worstiip, tliey diall liave every' fneiJity and needed 
a^w^ce. You will not permit that any of ihe other comraunities 
ahalj m any way interfere with their ritei, or with their religioua 
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coDceni^ in shafts m ao ww mny of ^ejt ndkua, Kcular 
or iti'li^o'Us; thpi tHtui tht^' may ba cnnblixl to cierciM tJia lu&got 
of tiieir faith in security. 

And it ti caju-mui] upon yoti not to allow tliem to be inolcsted nn 
ioU. in these imrtictiliirs, or in nny other*^ aBd that nli attcntioti and 
pereeTcranoe ne put in rvnuwuJiL, to miiutnin them in quiet, and 
security. And, m ca*e of neccssitTt they nre permitted to umke 
reprm‘titot>oi» legnrding tlieir alhiljs, through thoir Agent, to the 
Sublime J^orte. 

When thin my Imperial wU alutll be biouglil to your knowleduu 
and Appredutieu, you will have this August edict regtstercd in the 
proper depoitniont, and cause it to bo pcr|jemated iu thB bands of 
the abovn mentioned subjocU t and you will see- to it that its requirt^ 
menta be always executed in their full i}ii|»rtp 

Thus ^ it known to you. and r«iip«ct mj sacred signet. 

Written in the hdy month of hlohurum. A, H* J2$7 
(Not. mo). 

Given in the protected city of Constaodnople, 


HL EiBLiooaAPmcAi. LfTELuaEucs. 


It bai been ihntjght that somD of dm: member*, whd have not the sources of 
iofdnnalian «t odninutHl. and perhiips NUCa dthrr irtiilera of tbis JuELmol, 
would be- zlpd to be itifnrmed of the mofv imporiuit publiOdtiionil pcnaiiuiw 
(O Urn Geld <»f oiiental nedearch, wUeb appear, b guDcnsivu' ynf^ in tbe o3 
WorbL To meet the wisbes o( suet, We propoM lo pre, tu rack Kombtr of 
this Jamz^ a of Wlu end lin^io iLriw;]t.4 pnblUhetl wilhb obemt a yesr, 
kccompauieHl with brief aTWmJ. or boiruweti, or without sny, Uora 

^trtHled notice* of parlicuhir l»diw, or of tha pregrexs of research in a psjf' 
ticular (Iniection, may be occawomUly added, 

Adoptuiit a itcwtnphieal Mmageiaeiit, u the most cnnveiuent &r practical 
puqwM:*, we idMli rioHafy t)iv wovka la be mcaliDned ii^er the heads of 
Amca, We^iti AsEa, Eortenj Atdil, sad OemiicB. aubdivJdji^, however, Into 
group* ifiilKated by tlie htwilinge of PhdidogT, Ilfatofy, tJocufrsphy, Other 
and Belleit-ljiyttw But from lbs stTMaDess of this auh- 
cbvuioo by sui^oets ij irill po acanetinies best to deriat<u-^A JL a 


L Athioa. 

1 , PhiltJ0^. 

Ueber dw Numidiache Alphabet. Von O. Blau, fin ZiitieA. d. 
I}, ifbryrnf. Heft 1 for ISaa.) 
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An hnportJtat mrrtritKiliDq io tho dcdplKrip^ of tbp XqmKtinft mtI of 
ctU?bf^Ecd biXm^^Jul TnuDfl^it Uuuii n- rtfvL'ifd 

re^iiioif of [bu pJtraltid J'htumirian, vttJi unayimiiil lo ibo 

opjriorTEllLv itkntii^l nljjhnlwE of tlwf TVrvjrfCa^ Ttip N i4inl<lian nllplMtwt 
Hi the VtVt (if tliii nrrih?!, etiwiy ptllHd to lb* H Lnsvanljc. $fe 
PmfTtU. ^ Am. Or, Set. in Z*tfFdff World fur Sot. lo/liMO, wiit^ 
m. MiuUiir (ipimoa va« e£pH«eJ. 

Tnsmptio lioaidi^nm ljieit!igEy]}hica^ Tel interpir* (jecnLi &acr4 
lingua littorlni^iie satns tcu AegvptL rGHjitcUe portu. Arfpd. glcsB. 

atoue iiiu tabb, lilh. t&xt Uir^rogL stutie 
tiigna pboni^t. ocript. bicrogC ^xhibentcau Aurt. IL itrunut-h, li, 
Berotini: 1851 . 

J.^ vtfL Aegypn. lingua el littero, sivfl d<5 dplimA iigna bi^rOgl, 
oxpUciutdi ria ntij^ue ratinne. Awcti, indifhes et voeab. h^togl. speci- 
mull. Scfipaqt 41, A. ULEwnntin, l>r. Lip«uu: 18sl. 

Dq unt, Pt indold ling, popuiom Ae^^ptiornm. Dissert. Fasc. 
Prior: dfl Dombo^ dc du lEtesr, aonu. Anct* II. Prugsdi. 

Borolini; 1850. 

Kc^tlsche Gnunuintilc van Dr, M* G* Sdiwarise, Herauag, von 
Dt. 1L StcmUiol. Bfiflui: Iflso. 


2. JlittofT/* 


Hiatoirc de* Bcrlicrfti rt des dynAsties Mitsulm. de I'Alrique Sfip- 
t4ntriona]q^ |)«r Abou-Zt>id Abd-ur-Kniinmn Tbn-Moh. Ibn-KLaldouiL, 
Pubb puLT M. lo Baron de Skrie. Tette Arabc. Toaw IL AJirGr: 
lasL * 

TImi firet Tolumo TiTLa publidiod it Aljdm m 184 T. 

Monuinenia piiena du Mus^o Boyol d^Antiquitw d» Pava- 
Bus & L«k|(i» puL]. d'opr^ Its ordnefl du Ganvorfiemont HqlludAiB. 
Par le I>r. C. loenuuia. Uit. 11. Lcido; 1851, 

Histoire critiquo da d\\loxiinilri€. PKr E. Vadicret Out* 
rage couroikEi par rinsiituL Totna UL Pari*: 1651. 


3, Oto^raphy, 


Voyage an OuadAy par k ciwykli Moh. Ibn-Omar-el^TcninBy. 
Trad, do I’Arnlie par le Dr. P^mon. Ouvrage accomp. du carter ut 
do ■ icbea. Paris: 1851, 



Dahoiney and tlie DahoniaiH, bring tho biimale of tiro mksioas 
to tbo king of Dalioinoy, and reaidvhce acliii eapitok tlio veare 
1840 and 1850. By Frederick E Forbiu, London; 1051. S toIs. 

Qivot n^w infoniuuicfn wi the utata af thi# kmedom. In thu spccndbc if 
H T^tiuluy i)f the Vri Luiguni^ of vhidli Mr. Forboa dbcovei^ tie 
MphabcL^VotcTM. At Savatm 

Ueber Dr. FI. Baiih tind Dr, Overweg'a Begluitiing A. J. Hlriiard- 
•otuekun Krisc-eaped. zum T^chad^ae uud in d. innero AiHca,. 
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d. Tan Tei^liiHL Sehen her ci|ig«1&nf. OrigmaJibmchteii. Von C* 
Ritter. Endc JqJ% 1S60. 

TIh* LmXm AlAtnantm, K» ISiOj 1342 , lU 4 fl, 1250 ^ 1264 , 1256 . ISflS. 
136^, 13S6. ^T4» lu LbiUi uf Uw r^niber dtiiooi'CTHn of tlik rkM 
twrtiUll sxpelrtioD, <lowq to S«jfL IS61,wh<« ihf Oemun 
lltch<U^ikJ4l baring died, TcTu iiticHit to ael- off vli‘ ihcir iulTeu(UTiiiu 
Jtittroey fnjtn Bunsu to tjjf rtaiTM uf ibc Iniiiitn Oasil Fiiltei iMOOuDli 
will ptvbuibljrt h™ publiBhftl to Eoflnud, 


n* WtSTxns Afiiji, 




W , H^brftischo Gruniniitllt. Xeu bcorbu und 

von Prof. E. RMig^r. IGteAnli I>plpag: 

Alfijjnli cirnnea dklnct cmnitn. ouou JIjji Mfkiik, rt m Alfijudm 
comm* qin?in wnyu Om \\k\l ElI* F, IHeieriri. UjiftL'e : t 8 SL 

ObeervAtiotiA on tliiJ |jLjSfit>logy <>f the Ambic Idingunge. Hy I>r. 
A. Sprouj^-f, {[ii JuMrn, uf At. Stir, of JlrnyfA, Xu. '2 Lr 1851.) 

fiaioackwheirii Ux. AraWeiLm PertitTim ex cudtL mse, Lipfi. Oxon, 
Viu(Iol). et ller(>l. EJ. atque luUioeiu AmL. adj* JJr* J. (j* WoUalein. 
lipiiie: 1850. 

limnHintik tier Pftrai-Bpmclio noW SprochproWn* Von Prof F* 
Spwgel. Leipri^; 1851. 

InstiinttiMtofl ling. cum S.itwc. ^nJ. ling, compnrnt 4 B. 

Para IJ : *SyuL im iiintr, Perua. Aucl J. A. VuHcru. Qiasa: leso, 

plttri L TAB publkluRl ia J 940 . 

M^Tnoiro flur tw rnwrijiUfur* dca .\chfm6Tis<lfti, roo^s d una 
I lion] n dcfi oiiwiw Petaes, Par M. ^ppoft. (tn Jnum, AttaL for 
leb.-Mar.^ Ajif.-MAv, Juno, July, Scfjt-iA't,, Nov.^lyec^ 1851 .) 

OiiN» Ti^j nbubte ^Iejuuix^^ (hun 0» field of Pcrdim cuneirMTa tor 

■OP|»UutUL 

RdnurijUes sur k detixlome ^rituro cantiformo de PenidpallOr 
Pir M. WKwo Lotvcruterti. (In Jfcew ArcAioi. for 1850.) 

Iffiter ia to pcoTC dinl ihe ilcdiMi rodeiJorni inacfii> 
tuMU an m the prunitivu of ?enLi, aud Uui thb U ftiTnitjif 

“VD**n». AuhI. 


.. anulytlques aur lea inBcnptiona cunitifortnea dn «w 

teme Mefhqiic, Par I*, de Sautey. (In /owra. Atiat, for Ani:.-SetpL. 
1S40, and May-June, I S 30.) ^ 

(In ZtittcA. d. I). Mwij. (?«., Heft ;> for 1031, and Heft j for 1852 .) 
Holta^n finJB to the a-n^Eed Mfilbm UTtFwAiojAe^ cWt« a mirlo™ 

ofSeniitKandJiMlo-liuropeiuila^tto cnaneto a curttm, 
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On tho EOioruhftd mscrtplkinK, By the R«v* K Hinck*, fin 
Tmnss, n/ fhe J?. /rwA hr l^SOJ ^ 

On the iusrnpibt!i!i of Aiwyna ahA llAbvIonin, By MijV IT. C. 

RawliiMon* {In Jnur/i. ^ R. A$. Hoc.rfQL Br. ffnd It. for isao.) 

Mi>jnoTr on tJie Babyitjtiiiui and A^wynun liucriptioiiSr iJy LiouL- 
Cob 11. C. Jlow};]n3M>n. (In Jo^ta. Am. Sou. of ffr. Br\ aid Ir^ 
VoL it\\\ Part 1851.) 

We hm. Kt UngtK tiw BalylonUn tmf»ilettnn of the grtat FaniM 
c^'LFirm iiKtriptiMn uf HeluaLan^ m hWilyM of live ti.'aL io ths end cf 
llie earl b fpn" a1 a meinuir in wIkKb t5e oreub 

of tbff A^jriut (mill BnhyliihijiD ctineiftHTn diajmcten, “ kltni^plue, <fe- 
fetTnlnntkTe, pbaiel^ und mi»d,^ lo Iw (net with ii) tlw ini<criptuci Mid 
ollwn of ihe waw cUp*. U to bo ilitcttMed. and ihe muntniilic*! utmc- 
tnro Bnrti slIiEuUeiv nf the iunfroai:* of thn BkbylomiMi tnuulbliofi it 
BehiBtun. w> fitr A4 they may \m infcrTwl fn«n iva Minlyiul oT the tpit 
iPB to Iw p<uikte«l MIL All thu Till dOLiljticBj pnnrc a very imrM'tii&t 
idthtMML t« the of study, to tlioN^ in M*rdl of the Wy by 

which to ontoch Uw ndiiinM of iiHcrEptWui kiely copiDd in indenL 
Aseyrui And bahylutlia Bill, as Ol Knwlinsui hinvpeir sava ; “th* 
Jnnne [ hjTt; eatemled my inT»liftntkiit«,—the more I have rtwli^ tJitr 
Inwriptinoa pF Atnyru end Bdhy Ionia, nod hi^I to Verify pnmMu 
ConchoiDcii by tnUtW their ^oenM Ippikability.-Atlri; niPrt reewn baVn 
J (bund (q aia>trtlxt that wtach hpfgre peeiuod pUi^'’ ft la not tij hi eS* 
poctoJ dint the difflcuUic* of ihe luhjtict will be fouiicl to l«v« bmd 
oi^ercoaie, w that ibe way can Ik aihr to h« open to nay definite too* 
Clorium, to be ilrawn frim ihe ikcipbi'riiv' Of lhu«e inicripriqn). It 
|» unJenitood UnL the diitinguhhed mthor luu e^n mnnied to the 
umIcb cif ikut irhcn be irill bft vUn Iq imU bunxIT oi nwcry iwtf 

ai*^ ny^wYu 

£tiu1^ auf |9A inwTi]it^i.int* Ass^t. Jo Peni^polia, Hatnadan, Van, ol 
Klmrwljiitl, Par Pliilnxuno Lumtbx Poilutio: 1050, 

A^nipU to niako out tlmt the AeayriAn Cxmoifanit ehimcters are alnha^ 
boUc,—j&itaeit d. 1), Mary, Go. 

Bomerknngfn mr Inscbria i. Ton^tefSjwg nut Niniv-it KeiljMjhjifL 
Von fK F. GTOtefijnd. (In ABhandlL if. A^. Get. d. Jriw. ru GiiUinijm.. 
for 1850.) ^ ^ 

Si d, BomcrkutiFP^n cto, fPtid^'m.) 

Sot Icfi inwrijirions Aiwyr Jc Ninb\v (Khonmliacb Niiurmid^ Ko|- 
ounJjiiuk). ]\r F, tic SanW, (Tn jffii'f. Archfot. for 1850.) 

Note «iir Ic9 nnnis tics ifv>i 5 Assvrieni publics pay M. LavAni Par 
KJeSanby, (B-iJeni.) ’ ^ ^ 

Die Jriita (L Adiiem. Kcilituscriften ^irlbut. von M. A- 

Stern, GOttingon: 1850. 

Slcm nippouA Jk Bal^ltmkn inACripUcma of Fmqnlii tn U Blphahetk; 
and aecks In c^Yphdn them alnKAt cHtimlT frOOi the Sqbrevr end Arm- 
RM»ii,_jfSnrArA f. J>. Jfiiry. Oim. 

^lonument de Ninive, d^couvert *t J^tnit par M. Botia, mesiir# et 
dcsBino par M. F Undin, V. Tom® foL 
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Tbu lutiaiiH] wwk wm coinpM«ij in Th« lEHeriptkwB 1 u.t« 

bt!«i j>cpaimt«ljr. 

InscripUDm in tli9 cuu^ifnim ebflmctcr iWm Auyrian niDDumente, 
diwvcrkl by A. Jlr Lnynrd. Lundou: I @51. 

GiSchiclite d, Vo!lce» I?nu>] ba Cbmlus. Von IL v, Ewnld. 2t* 
Alug. Bd. L <j5uiDn«q; 1651, 

Recbercbra aur J» cnir^notogit!: cmpipai de NiraTc^ de Babv- 

lone, el d^KcbnUner embrasaani le* dens cent neuf urn nqi m aotit 
dconl^ dn rmr^Denoent de Niibonnssar a ]a. pri^ dc Etnbyjone par 
Cyrus. Par M. de^ulcy. flu dt rAcad. da Jm4. tt ^tiia- 

htlU for 1S51.) 

A Tfiy inlcnfftin^ asd akillfu] rrnnU of (lie rltromlngy of tbo 

Babvkituan, and AMyrimi cmptm, u tlcdudblft ftum alt lie •onct^a 
ythulv BL-cesfiibli]; pn>pArulory lo lie B«quiaH 4 Ml of dew data ibo 
Asayriad cimiifonn lo>^p(fon 9 . 

Mcnn^ire sur Pnriue le Medc ct PAllhsaditT rnin da Babylone. Par 
M, Qcatreuiem (niidem.) 

Abi> to WT« that DdriLH lie Mcdf wju a tool of Cytiw. whom te 4«t 
bp am ting at Bat^lon, on hu taking Ifaat cilj; aqtt thit RplntmVfftr 
wae a aun uf Etil jLsmdMh llinnagh whom, in ftke ttuumcr* lie i jm rp- 
cr b'ahontiJua ro^ocA 

Memobc (ur ]« iHlk d’EcbaUne. Par \t QuatrerneTo. (Tbfi]ein.) 

Traill dti caJcodrwr Afalie, otmit do la ChTonologie UniTcreelle. 
Far M. Sedillniu Pjirw: lasi* 

Gencalogi^'h# Tabdlen il Arabisclieii Stamme ntitl Familien, in 
laei Abtlib., mil bUion nnd gwigr. Bemcrkk. in ein. ilphab. Rcg^ 
ioier. Aus A. Quel leu EusauiiTtun^tallt^ Von Dr, F. Wiiabenfeld, 
Abtb. 1; Die km^^ilLtudieii li^taiiinie. Gbttlngian : 1S52. 

Ibn-ci-Ailuri Chronicon unod pcrfeoiiasimniii inACjiblturH, Vnl. XL 
mtvos el o2t—585 conL^ ad, Hd. cod. U^isaL collati^ paosim Farwinbi. 
Ed. Prof, C, J. Torobeig. UpsaUre : 1862. 

Life of MobamniaJ. By A. Sprcngcr. Vol* I. Cnleuita; 1651* 

BocuineiiiA niumsmatiques i»u.r wndr a nibtoire dca Aribea 
di’^agno* Par A, iJo Loiyjfperier. Paris: l&sl* 

Histuire d«» Arabcs et dm Mores d^’Espaii^in, trailant de la ontiati' 
^bcn du pcaplo AjMLo-EbfL, Je fia civilisL,, de «8 mocura, ot de ann 

nut la cirUigL, mod. Par L Vkrdot. Paris: 1861* 2 vola, 

Geschichta der Cbalifen* Von Pmf G* Weil. Bd* Ill. ilann- 
helm: 1651, 

The firrt iwo Tolumea appeared in 1640 kud IMS, 

Ueber das SyriMhe Farstenbsus d* Ben6^Svliihib. Von Plot 
Fldscber. (In ZeiUch. d. i>* Aforjr. Ga^ Heft 1 for 1051.) 

On tie auoMlry of tha cdebraUxI prmcc of iebanou, Einlr BeaMr. 
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Literatttr-Ocschiclite d- Aritjeri, tou ibrem B<^inn« b» ni Elide 
d<» Jfthrh. d. FEEci’n?hr^ Y&n Fndlicjrti v. lJjmmi<M^l^iiTGs,lalL 
Abtli. 1* MTeii: 1«61. 2 vok 

DeT^d-fTAmcl^ nr Uie Uirton nf DcriMJttd; tnnsInW fri>iii a 
Ml«t TtiriCLHJi vcnitoiiT ami [vubHslied with llie and with iietmt 
lUiutndvo nf the tmtuirrii g^'ogr, mitiq^i^ ijcniniiijr tliruMtghout 
tlia wa^ By Pfof. StiKji A. Kjusem^lit^. St Peiejjibiinf: 1851, 

AddititiM ft dclaiivtMSCtiietiia h. niistoinj de In tr^nHc dcimu 
j “squYu 14 a& de J. C. Far iP Bfswrt. St P^leisboiugU: 

TnuulatioD of iiomo utirertaia Greek loj^omls on coIha of the Indt^ 
priuoes Ijf CaliiiL By IL Torrens. (In Joum. of At. 
itoc, of Xo- 2 for 1051, 

JntfiKted aa a. rs^cwmiciiamKHii at rcscureh reMwctiiuF lb« liwtorr of an- 
CHIlt Boctrin, * * ^ 

Ilclilolwagen von Fipltiin, ium vj^n Male metrisdi nils d, Pcih, 
filwtw, tind init einer Einloitting nlw d. IninisolH] Eix*. Von A. F 
T. Bchanek, Berlin; 18gL 

^ OiTta copUfLH froas die carticr portion of th* SliAli^Xlnicb, 

^ raltublv u tiHS work itittlr h tbo Zoi^f pn.^Lwx^ pnExid to K, on tha 
dcvolviimonl (if ?pi(S in tftjnwil, ud the gfral Peruan olh? in wOo- 
qlw: aa attampl ai tho hhtorr ol the ami a ikiikii of ita «ui- 

4«l»U. —Lelttr/r9m Jfr, iV. J>. H'Jli/My, ai Ecrliv^ 

Die AJojtander-liige bd d, Oientalcii, Von Hr. ¥. Spiegd. Ber- 
un; 185L 

nietory of the wv in AffgliAtiintnn^ fkun the iinpuhlUliod letters 
jind jounmk of political nntl mtlatjify offirere cuiploaFed bi AJfgliaii- 
iBtnn Uirotigliout tiie jrotire perioi of HriiLdi oonneefion niUi that 
country. ByJ, W. Knyc; Lcmdoii ; 1851* 2 \rol 4 , 


8* Qeograjthy. 

LoB«m geograpLienra cui titnlujs est M^AAd-et-lUH4t\ E dnobos 
codd. mss. Arabito ed. PreC T. G* J. JuynboIU Fbbcl 3, Lncdnni 
Baiar.: 1061. ^ 

PwcicuU 1 oDil a wcire pufalbilicd in 16 :h>, 

Die Ejrlknnde ron Mivn. Von TW. C. Ritter* Bd* V nT Abtb* 
S : pio Siunl-lfaElhin^d, PalA>;tti]a, und Syrien, Abttchn. 2, Abtb* 2 ; 
i alastmo, nnd Syrioii. Vterliu: l@ 5 l. 

Dit* Atisnyrii, or Asr>jitosiw; ^itb travels m tTio fnrtjior Enrt, in- 
Rv UenL P Wd|xj]c, London; 18flL 


k said to lia« wgraUatod lumMelf with tha 
^ prekadlnff to l» of Um iingiiJi braudiof 


Toi. ni 
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Vin^ et OB joiiR li k Mer Worte. Par P Faria: 

ledl. 

Tl» witlmr wa mcmter of th& fau^tioa wluch, m HAO, uniinr llw 
direcbMi of H. Saulc^i', diiirwl to eiplon: SifTtit (iihI pkrticutorij' 
Uto bordm uf tho Dtod 8vft. iQlhoui^b tna Ixmk diKo not pivt4!iul to 
be a idvolISc report, it coiaoiliO a Bomnun of tibo priuefpo] 

re*ulu of tJjp npeditiunr The miu of Sudom, Stoar, AJmaK 

amj Gomomb are euil to hat* been di$cotere<i— ifc*irra. tjA* B^roat. 

M^oirn eur le lieu ou Jea lantelUoi umverfieroiiit la Mcr EotigCp 
For Mk Qtiatn.'m&re^ fin Aferntn. tfr Ttist. ef 

for 1&51.) 

L^trta ettr la Turquic^ Far SL A* ULiciuL Premiere Fsftic. 
Pam; ISol. 

lliwe letters make known the prearnt emditkib of Turk^ better than 
atit woT^ oil tbe EuL hitbmio jVttUadiwi—J'eerii. dfM 

Pragmraite do gdfjgmpLw et d^iatoirieiis Arubes ei Foraana icMlls^ 
reU Hill uidonn peuplea du Caturiwe et do la Kurdl^! Mtridk»iin1c; 
trad, et accoinp. de notoa crit. Far M. Dcfr6tnery* Suite et F m. 
(In Jotim. Aiiai, for FcIk-Miu^ IPSL) 

Tbo jKotiouJi articln an? in the Ariat. for JimC umtl JTct,—D ec, 

1S4?, and July (md Sept, lS£€i< 

Eapptrit aur un Tornpe nrohM* dAu6 la George et I’Annfinie 
«x6cutd on 1^47 et oo 1846. Par M. Fioaiwtt do et dera. Jjtt, 
aToc un Atlsa. St, Fl'terebtmrph : 1851* 

Voyage m Perw. Far FlaiLcUti et Coste. ConUnuod* 

Of the ppventj ljTTai»«» of wtudi thia great nailiotud worlc will cofMintp 
fifty-libo baire heea rtcefred in th» wuntfif: afid it wai to \nt »in|dt- 
t«4 early in 1BA3. 

palaces of Ni noti'^h and Pefscjiolis Featorod; oij cm, 

andetit Assyrian and Persian arcbiteoiure, Bv Jnmei PerznasoDL 
Loudon t 1851. ‘ 

Souronira de voyage on Arminie fit fin FerBo, L'Armdnio, T4- 
fa5mn fit Ispahan, Chiras ot Ifi Golfo Peraiquo, Par 51. F FLandru* 
{In Her. dn dmjt Moiidtt for Maj 15, Sept. 15* and Nov* Ifl, 1S51.) 

4* OtAtr Srifnea. 

L^Algibre d^Omar Alkbayv'aml, pnhL trad, ct aceomp. d'extrajta 
do man, indd. Par F. WoipiitQ. Paris: 1851, 

The editor ainM to nbow that Uid matbetnAUcal Khexd of BagbdAd W in 
the elercnlh century, toMlmd a degree of bnowlnW in aiethia. fiu 
beyond tbe bigbent wbich (Jw Gieeka attained toL-Vowrib Jiiat, 

Lea Sdeneoa Arabes nu inojdn-nge. Par M. F Dukuiier. fTn 
lifv. dtt drux Mojidst for FebL'lS,, 1051 *) ' ' 
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5. Rfli^on. 

Ueber cL errtcn Acjjyptisclicn (tdtterkroU und *ein« p:«HcLichtlich- 
ni%'tii<^o^(ucbe EoUtobuDj'. Gdtaten in d. K. Akad. d. Wtw. am 20 
Juni, 1851. Von K. Lepaiud. Heriiu: 1851. 

Sal an simtin. give Liber luetempoyclioau vet. At‘gy]>tionun. E du- 
abiu jMip^ria funebribtu hicraticia aignw exaratu nunc primum edidit, 
Lat. vertit, notas adj. I>r. IL Hrugacli. Berlin; 1851. 

Abbundluug ttlnjr d. l^tonikisidion Anaichten von d. WeltachSp* 
ftiug und d. cegchiclitliohi-n WiTth Sanchoniutbona. Von II. r. 
Ewald. ^In AfrhitHtill, d, K. Gtt. d, )I*uu. xu Gbltinpm for 1851.) 

Lil>er (jen«Heo» sec. .\nib. BonlaU'Uclii Samarilani ventunem ab 
Ab6-Sa*Ido conscr., (juejii oa tribua codd. ed. l>r. A. Kuenen. Speci¬ 
men. Lugiluni Batav.: 1851. 

IJbi*r lleuocb Aediiupioc ml quinquo codd. fid. editus, cum variis 
lectionil>u«. Cyrk br. A. LHlImann. Li|Mta<: 1851. 

Abu-l-Falh Mubamined oiich-SchaliraKtkni’a IMigionipaitlidcn tmd 
Pbil<Moplien-SvhuIen, xuin ersten Male vollstand. aua. d. .Vrab. uben. 
und mit crklarend. Anmerkiingen vervelin. Von Dr. T. Uaarbriicker. 
2terThftiL Hallo: 1861. 

Tbe fir»t Part waa puMiabed in 186a 

Zwd meta[»bj«. AUbandliingen von Bobineujkr Bon*eI-Marzub4n, 
d. Per*. AnatotiOikor aus Avicenna’s Scbule. Arab, und Dcutacdi 
roit^.Vnint'rkk. tierausg. vtw» Dr. 8al«nnon Poner. Leipzig: 1851. 

VendklM .Smle, die lieiligen Sebriften Aoroastcr’s: Ya^na, Vis- 
pervd und VondidlbL natdi d. lithogr. Ausgal>eu von Paris und Bom- 
*>»v, mit Index nnd Gloefnir berausg. Von I>r. U. Brockhaos. 
Leipzig: 1850. 

The text it printed in Roman letten. 

Avesta, die beiligen Sebriften dcr Pancm ram ersten Male im 
Gruniltexte sammt <L Iluzv&rcscb-Uebersetzung hcrausg. V’on Dr. 
F. S|negel. Abtlu 1. Leipzig: 1851. 

A German translation it to aocompanj thia edition, thongh it will appear 
aeporatelj. Spiegel it controled in hit mterpretatkm of the text by 
the Pehlri tranalatiuo which datea from the timet of the 

Der neunzebnte Farganl dea Vemlid&d. ^’on Dr. F. Spiegel. 
Abthcilungen 1. 2. (In AbhandlL d. K. Aead. d. IHm. zu 
chnt for 1850-51.) 

Ueber einige eingMchoWne Stellcn im Vendidkd. Von Dr. F. 
Spiegel. (Ibalem for 1850.) 

LVber d./weiten Tbeil des Ya^na, und zwei verschied. Dialecte 
d^n. V on. Dr. F. Spi^^ (In Weber’s IndUche Studien^ Bd. L 
Heft 3, 1850.) ^' 

The three latt named publieatiooa relate to the critkiam of the text, and 
the nterpreution, of the Aveeta.—JSriltcA d. D. Get. 
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Studi^^n ftbcT (Im Zendaresta. Von Prof. j^icgeL 8. Die I^ehre 
▼on d. uneodliohen Zt-it bei d. Parwn. ^In ZeiUeh, d. D. Mor^. 
Gt$^ Heft 2 for 1881.) 4. UcIkt d. Ciutus d. Gentime oml die 
Weltansieht d. ParM?ti in d. veriicliied. Epoclien ihi^ Eutwickelonff. 
(Ibidem, Heft 1 for 1882.) 

A ccMitinoaUua of ao article in the fint rolotne of the aame Joontal: 
1. Die trB«litifl«i d. Pameo, and 8. Zitr Paniacben Eadiatulogie. 

VctidklAfli capita (ininnue priora. Ed. C. Laaaen. 1852. 

Bundebceh, lil«er relilrictia. E Tetustiaa. cod. Ilavn. dcaoripeit, 
duaa inaa. reg» Saporis priiui ndj. N. L. Westenniard. Uami«; 
1851. 

The doA%n of the oditrtr in pahtiehin^, here, two inacriptiona of Sapor, ia 
to ahow that the Pehlri of booka dtScrii from the language of the earlj 
SAMuidcit. 

Tranalation of the Viohitra N&tak, or Beautiful Epitome,—a frag¬ 
ment tif tlio Sikh Granth entitled The Bonk of the Tenth Pontiff. 
By CapL Get>rgt! Skldooa. (In Joum. of At, Soc. of Bengal^ Noa, 
4 and 0, fur 1851.) 

Thie tra nal a t ioo waa begun in the nme Joamal, No. 7 for 1850. 

G. BtlUt-LtUrtt, 

Harnaair Carmina own Tebriaii irludL integria edita vera, Lat. eom- 
mentarior^ue illuatr. et indiribna inatr. G. O. Krvytag, Dr. I*rof. Para 
Poatcriur. Faac. 4. Ik>nn»: 1881. 

The pahlicatiuo of thia laiit I*Brt mu begun in 1847. 

Soptem Mo^allakat. ««nnina antiqiiiiwinui Ambum. Textum ad 
fid. optim. codd. et cditL recena., acholia e<Ht (’alcuUetiaia auctiora 
atquo einendatiora add., annoU. exit, adj. Dr. F. G. Arnold. Litwue: 
1850. 

Pn>l>e ana ciiht Anthologic neuarabiacher Geadnge, in der WOata 
gcjiammelt. \ on G. A. Wallin. (In Zrittek. d. D, Murg. Ott,, 
lleft I for 1851.) 

TTie author, recently returned fixun a ^ jroan’ rendeDoe in Arabia, ia 
now IVofeaeor of oriental languages in the UaiTenitT of Belaingfon 
in RuMia .—ZtitarK d D. Oet, 

AnTkr-i-Suheli, or Lighta of Panonua; being the Persian version 
of the kabiea of Bulpai, by lltiaain \ aix Kaahlfi. K<l i t< Ml by Lieat. 
Cci, J. W. J. Ouaeley. London: 1852. 

III. EAflTKax AaiA. 

1. Philology, 

VoUat&ndige GrammaUk d. Sanakrit-Snrache, zum Gebrauch £ 
Varlen. und xum Seibatatudium. Von T. Bcnfey. Berlin: 1851. 
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" It vroamia tU«If oo the tatirr grunmaram, irhDiie infinito ocean of 
nilin and oounter-rulea. linitiatiuna and ezceptioo*, it profeaaea to ex* 
kauat .*—Letirr fnm Mr. H". D. Wkitmry, rU JUrrliM. 

Gmmniatica Iin<;rita; TTuu. Ancu 1>. F. llapU PiUlogoix, Episc. 

Mall«*n4 Vicar. Apoatol. SiaincKt. Uniii^ok: 1850. 

" Tha moat Taluable introductiua to tiin Siatu€r«e language and literature 
jet before tbe public; and wo are gl^ to learn that the BLdiup pro* 
poeea abortlj to co mroeoc o the puhlioatioa of a Siaiueoe dictiuoarj, 
which ia a great dcaideratum."— J<mm. o/ Ind. Arckip. 

2. irtMtory. 


Ramn^ana, noma Indtano <li Valmici, testo Soavr. acc. i co<]id 
manoeentti della icuola GauJana. Per G. Guireao. VoL VIL 
Paripfi: 1851. 


Thio Yoloine ia the aecood of the Italian traiwlatioo aocoapanjin^ the 
text Tbe text iUelf, of which thi» io the only romplcte edition, uocu- 
pwo fire Tolutatw, The editor hao followed the manuocri|>U of the 
BengAll reeeneioa 

Abstract of Uic Sijara Malat'u, or Malayan Annals, with notes. 
IW T. Bra<idt*ll. (In J<mnt. of Imi, Arfhip. for Fcbi, Mnr., Apr., 
Mar, Au^., and Scjit, 1851.) 

**Tbe ahotracU are taken from Dr. Lerden’o tramlation, altered when H 
apewar* neoewarj, fmni the iWigtnaCuHing for that porpooe the Tmion 
[edition] lately prmted at Singapore; and the whole m iiitcndod aa a 
prvUuinary to amut in further mreatigatiom into tbe origin of tbe 
drilixatiuo and literature of the Malayit, a« well aa into the general 
history of that intervatiog people.”—/ntrod to the Alutr. 

^ Tchetm-li, ou Kites dcs Tiheou, trad, pour la premidro fois du 
Cbinois. Par feu E. Hiot. Paris: 1851. 2 ro|a. 

The tradhitaiary itt«titutc« of the Chincae Entpirv, aa eatablhhcd by the 
fiunily of the Tebeou. ia the latter half of the twelfth century before 
ChrML— Biot. 


8an-Kou6-Tchy Ilan Kouroan-i*Pilhd, hishnn* dcs trois rovaumea, 
roman hist. tnuL »ur les textos Cliinoia et Maiidcliou do la Bibl. do 
Paris. Par Th6odore Pavic. Tome II. Paris: 1851. 

The fimt Tolume appeared in 1846. TUa work ia baaed upon ereots b 
the hiitory of CIum from A. D. 1A8 to A. D. S46. 

Lo Si^le des Vou^n. Notices et extraits des principaux monumm. 
litter, do la dyrundie des Vou6n. Par M. Bazin, {la Jonm. Atiat. for 
Jan., Feb.-Mar., Apr.-Mny, June, SepL-Oct, and .Vov.-Floc, 1851.) 

Earlier norta of thew Notices may be found in tbe same Journal for Jan, 
Fahr-Mar.. and NoT.r-Dcc, IWU. The period of the Youen, or the 
Mongol dynasty of China, e»labliah<Hl by Kubilai'khin, from A. D. 
1200 to A. D. 1168, was the golden age of Chineao litrratnrc.—Atr«N. 

Ilistoiro do la vie d'Hioaon-thsang, et do aea voyaf^es dans Plndo 
trarL du (Tiinois; frajmont lu k TAcad. des Inae. Par M. S. Julien. 
Paris: 1851. 
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UiooMhthMnff, • Bucklhut of the ■ereotli ceot or y, •poot rwroitccn reftta 
oQ • pUgrimiiK in India, and daevherc, and after Uis rrtarn wrote an 
account of wW he laui veen and beniti; while ooo of hia disdplea 
wrote, alao, a hiatury of the life and tnrela of hia maater. M. Jiuiea 
baa nearly finiahed a tnuHlatioo of both theae works, with n ooa* 
tuenUry. The abore fragment ia a spednicn. 

8 . Oevyraphjf. 

AUnn Ton VonU't^Aaifn zu Carl KiitM-’a Rnlkunde von Ask'n. 
Heft 0: Daa Stronigebiet d. Indus. Von C. Zhnxnemuutn, Berlin: 
1851. 

8ome additional muarks upon the ancient city tif Anurfrjapura, 
or Anuifr^lhapura, and tlic hill-ti'tnplv of MeJicnU‘l6, in tlic iHuind of 
Ceylon. Bv Capt I. J. Clia|auan. (In Jo^m.ofR.jU. Soc,of 
Or, Br, and Ir. for 1851.) 

An important aopplrment to a vaJuable paper on the aame tubjeci b the 
third Volume of the TVonaa. of tkr R, Sor. Two bacn(itiof)a an 
giren, b wbch ooror the names of tlirru ancient kings of Ceylon, cor- 
rcapooding to name* hanJc<l down in the .IfoAdroaao. Others exist, 
whiefa hare md yet been copied. Homv of these bteriptiuoa are b the 
lAth character of Central India, and others noC See Joum. of Aaa. 
Or. Hoc, roL I pp. 107, ft 

Hue's Travels in Tartar)’, Tliibet, and China, dunng Ute years 
1844-40. Fruin the Frvn^ by \V, ilazlilL VoL L London: 
1851. 


The nrigmsl work was publisliod st Psria b 1850, b two vola It ia s nar¬ 
rative of the sdvenUirea and obacrvstuioa of two mhaionshea of the 
CaoRrrgation of Sl LjuarDs. on a tour of expiorsticA, st the command 
of ilia Uolbeaa. throoith Tartarr to Lhaaaa, the oapilal of Thibet, 
whence they returned **tlirtMjii;h Alpine passes to the frontier of China, 
and from thence to Caotaa.* ‘•Theae volumes confirm the aatooiahiiig 
resemblance that exists between ibe external rhea and batitutiona of 
Buddhism and those of the Church of Kome.”—Adi'ai. Jtnirm. 

4. RrUijicn, 

Yajurvwla the \NTiite. Editcsl by I>t. .\. WVbor. Bart I. The 
\ fryaaaneyi-^Ntnbitfr, witli the coniuicntarv of MaLldhara. Nos. 4, 5. 
Berlin: 1851. 


Tl* Jfaa. 1, J, 8 wer* pubtiahed b 1840-50. The publicatioo of the 
V adaa b rapidly progressing. Bv a letter fmm Mr. W. D. Whitney, a 
iDctiiber of the Or. Sue. now b (tvrmaay, we Iram that Weber bteod- 
*d to complete his edition of tha White SanlatA of the Yajua b the 
wbg of 1853; and that a new volume of Muller a edition of the 
Rigveda, hegiio b 1848. waa aho to appear at the mme time.* The 
SAmareda waa publiahiMl by Stereoaon, under Wtlwn a rapcrviaioa, b 


• It abould be ootked, b this coimection, that an editica of the Rurveda. 
with the eommentarr of MidharAchArya. and an Eiuflbb translation, waa Wun 
^ ^ ^ Koer, at Calcotta, tmdrr the patronage of the East t»w4u 

Comnny. hut waa afterwards a b a n do n e d , b consequence of the aanounceaeot 
of MOUar's editioa. 
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1B4S. ud br Benfej in 1S48. As for the Atbarrar^da. Mr. Wbitoer 
haa boea ooUaUng tb« nuunwri]^ at Beriia, diiritv Um pa*t winter, 
prrnaratofy to an etlhioa of it, ettber br Roth and huu>«lf ta(cvtberi 
or br himaelf alone. He bae been able'to make out, ** thank* to Uw 
ipocfaeM of the codicea, a rery correct text, on which one mav found 
minate (tudiea mto the eharaeter and cotitento of the collection. I 
caooot belkre,” adds Mr. W., in the letter &om which we quote, " that 
H ie not, after the Rik, the roott important of all ^ the study of In¬ 
dian antiquitr. and 1 am astonisbed that soma one ba« out, m thk, 
been driven, by a recognition of this finrt, to a publicatioa of it" 

The AiUreya U^utuiahad with the commentarr of Sankam Achhrya 
and the giooa of AnAnda Gin; and the SwetAxwatani UpanUhad 
with tlie commentarr of Sankara Achirva. Edited by Dr. E. RSer. 
(In Bibiioth. nrinted at Calcntta, for Sept and fW, 1850.) 

TTie Aphoriama oi the MimhnaA philoaonhy Jniniini, with ex- 
tracta from the commentariea. In Sansknt and Eudiah. Allaha¬ 
bad: 1851. 

IHvision of the Cate^riea of the NyAya pbiloaopby, with a com¬ 
mentary, by VkwanAtha Panchknaim. Edited, and the text trana- 
lat«I from the original Sanskrit, by Dr. E. Rder. (In Biblioth, Ind. 
for Aug. and Nov., 1850.) 

A new edition of the Bkdaka-Pmrittkluda. 

Deitrfi^ rur Kenntnia* d. Indiaelien Philoaophie. Von Dr. Max 
MttUer. f. Kanhda^s Vai^eshika-Lchre. (In Ztit$ck, d. D. Mora. 
OtM.^ rirft 1 for 1852.) 

Baaed, ehieRr, up«t the orifrinal works on Indian phUosophr latelr pub- 
Uahod by Dr. Ikllantyne of BcnarM, who will soon hava edh^ the 
Sdtras, or Apborisnw, of aU the loading arstems of philosophy belong¬ 
ing to India. Se« lYoC F. £, Ball's kttn*, under Extracts from oor- 
respoodcoee. 

Die hdchaten GOtter d. Ariaehen Vdlker. Von Prof. Roth. (In 
Ztitxh. d. D. Morp, Qn.^ Heft 1 for 1852.) 

An attempt to throw some light upon the oooceptioos ef the Supreme 
Being iraich the Arian (knuly of nations had, in primitive times, tefore 
^ religioo of Ormoxtl ami tbs Vedic frith had developed themselves 
in distinct forms. Roth is of opinioa that ths highest deitiM of the 
primitive Arian times reprosented, chiefly, nut the cvimptcooua pro¬ 
cesses of external nature, hot the higher relatiuns of moral and set^ 
life; ai^ tlut the tentkncy of the OnnuadTeligioo was to reject the 
•ymbolixmg of nature, altegetbrr, while the Vedic frith gare the n rrr t 
prommeDce to t>ii« 

On the Micrifice of human I>eing« na an dement of the andent 
religion of India. Bv ProC H. II. Wilaon. (In Joun^. q/ R. At. 
Sac. of Or. Br. and h. for 1851.) 

finds evidenee in a rmion of the legend of Sunahsepluu, in 
Iw Ailtr^m Brdkmana, that human sacrifices, "Cor the propitiation 
<n soiiM mviohy, devoting to him that which was most precious to 
^ saenfloer," ware not onktwwn in Um Vedic period of the r^igion of 
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TV, OCTEJL^ICA^ 

1. PhiltfUyffif, 

Wortt^rluiciji <1- Japanisclipn Bjimthcv Vat J5 t, A, P&EimAJpr. 

Lk'f. 1. Wiiai: 

This vnric Ctwr lx; mxm is ^^chuih], if thi; on TSAliced 

IniEn the* Mtiacud fi^pcditloa mhout to li^vc thu mmitiy for Japui, BSr| 
a HiniLkr orw Jtsptfrtvd ta be peponiog m KraiKse, 

ElKnoloj^ rtf the InckrPjii.'tfic htliusU, T^' J* H. Logim. Lon- 
gun^. Chjrp. I. ''iciimil rharncltir of the Tftdo-Padfic IrtHgtmg;:;*, 
UtiHji. n. C'lof^ijidtiou. of tfie Iiido-Pfidfiio Inrigg. (Jimp. III. Coid- 
paratke cbanicleriiitk^ nf cneh gmup: 1 * Polytirsthui* 2» iUkrtmo- 
nintn . PaptuneflliLii. 4. Aiijtraliiin. ii. Eojtt Indone^iAn. G, Wc5t 
Indnftpi^iixn. T. Nortii-Ei^l ludouswiw:, (In Jaunt, a/ ImL ArcAip. 
for Apiil, IBfi].) 

2. Otof/J^ph^* 

Nippem. Arcbit anr Bwchreiliting von Jmpoii imd desRcn Kaben- 
tind 8cljiitZ'Lnj)dern, Von 1'. R v. SieboM. Spct. irii-si. Lcf^ 
tiiiii: )e51* 


IV*. Dr. VAEiaALi.o <tj( MAvrjcjiR A^Ti^rmis. 

Dfi JJonvntfnii AaticAi ^ Umpjto di Malta C^ni Storiid del 

Dr, Cfwrt V^asmlla. Pfribdo J'pnma rtl ^(rtrio. Pa/frJfu ; ISfil. 

The nutboT of thiK pATiiphlol of fiftr-iivfl pncca. ia Goveintnent* 
Ubmmii on tlie ^Innd of MoltiL, givi^ proo^ In tlio&e Ilutorieut 
Dintiy of posKeaHing both zeal nnd knowlcilgo vrith nfcrcucD to tho 
os]tiqintio» of thot Andunt entwqwt nf eomtntitce W't^rt’icn tli# Pajtt 
and tlio West, Many architectumi ifiiuilnii, k apjtew^ of which 
Hune titioea ore to bo abavo groujirh atkl lie buned in thdr oivn 
nijtm in the oiivLryfw nf Goditt, Zobbar,. (Uid Medina, and on 

Uie islnnd of Goko ; nnd mimy nndont specimeiia of aciilptnro mul the 
blauttc nrt, {n>m iJik kicRllty^ ore 1«t to Uio world in pirvnto titbineta. 
Vet numerous ubjeefat of to die andqiiariim liaro I>een long 

opcDod to tb(3 light of dttVi while new exvai'alioiLK are Addiug^ froni 
time to titoc^ to tiie mnlenai for ilesciipUon ami aiudj^ At the prm- 
ent day, k>0, riueik r^mnEin.i's of undent dvilization and rdigion may 
be stndied with mnro liopo of nm>~rDg nt Just conclusions tiutn oouid 
fonuttly bo entertained with reastjn, nspe^liy whwi tlmse old ■rnteia 
of the sixteenth and fteveuteentli centuries, who have been chiefly 
dcTiended upon for a knowledge of MaltoM antiriuities, made and 
puLlkhod their oieervadutia. Ih, V^aBualloV pampulcb diough brief, 
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lu of all tlio discoToriei of antiquities which hare boon made 
in the Maltese iAland*grou|\ down to the most recent date, and crit- 
icues some of the spoliations of hta prodeccaaore. It U, however, 
most to be valued for its descripiiona of ruins. 

After alludiii|t *** liir tie* of reii^on, as well as of cnmniercial in¬ 
to^ Md ruatoiu in dvil affaiiw, which bound all tlie colonies of the 
1 hoenicisui to the mntlier-countn’, althougdi tliev were virtually in- 
depetvlent of it an respects tlieir'own pjvemmoiit, the author ob- 
aervea tlial, from tlio nuniber of Mi-rtHl edifices of the Pboeniciana 
jdrwkly brougdu to light in the ^fnltesc inland-group, and of ddties 
known to hare been worshipped there, it might m*em to hare been 
originally intended by the oolony from Tyre, or Sidon, which entab* 
^ed itself at Mjdta, to make Uiis “a ^nd national Pantheon.” 
But such are the inet^ualities in the workmanship of theae several 
edifices, that they cannot all l>e referred to the same age, but roust be 
viewed as the mult of tlie labors of succesHire generations, as the 
progress of Urae gave increase (t( skill t^^thc hand of the workman. 

-4s a specimen of the work before us, we give here the autlior’a 
description of the mins of Hajar Kim, the remains of a temple which 
he ranks as the foui^ in the order of age, among ilie edificee in 
question, the excavation of which was accomplished in recent times. 


Atm, or 8to^ of worship.* it s place shoot s mile to the Sooth 
or tte vfllag* of KreixlL Even from ancient timet, the mamive columns 
L awskettetl odniirstiun and curioaity in thoM who had 

them; and there was a general dewre that tome one ihoold take In 
haad. mme tme or other, to clear the tpsce torroanded Iw thow marert. of 
« encumbered H, in the SMunmee that ■otnethinr of interest 

to arcb^ogical tcienn in general, and more particularly to the dril and re- 
hgioae htttory of the Maltose group, would without fail be n*realed Conte- 
qu«tly in »«;^ber of the year 18S9, Sir IL F. Bouverie authorised Sir 
V. Caaolam Collector c4 the public duet, to undertake the excavation; which 
Imving la«M two montha, the inioenidaa temple of Bajiar Kim wat discover 
ed such as it is now IVnmd. 


On a glsoce at the plao of the temple, two parallel tpaeca preaent them- 
Mv^ , eonroretserl oval form, and of nnequai cztentkia The lanrvr ia one 
bum^ and five (ect m length, (English.) the other, eighty. The two breadtha 
added together make Mventy feet, premium 

^ but of 

on^thirty-eif^t feet m length, 

Tbe^l^ “ oonstrocled of colossal stonea, placed for the meet 
psrt vtTticaily, as indeed are the walls of the imerior rabin^ioiH. 

w«I oT.”" rotran^; but h is beyond questian that the prindpal ooe 

WM that which looks to the East. r***-"*!-* 


**• *h« l^pnght Stone, in aUuskm to 

the oolumas wbeh have always marked the locality; 

vot. m. 3Q 
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T i ^lrw^ at Um •emictrclcA, divided (hxn tl>« re<t bj ■toaoi pUomI for tlie 
purpoee, and at the two apocn which adj^w the lax^vr area, it m lnani^cat 
that the dMif^n waa to make mz principal dtrialnna 

A few rtepa frfmi the rnchwtirv, are to be aecn four bmail idonea which rt«« 
up to the heii^t of (uorteeo and fifteen feet, nml which, united at the lower 
extretnitj, cover a line of IWrntV'aeven (mI ; alao two other* beaidta, of verj 
nearlj e«)ual dimetuiom; ami a »evrnth Mdatod. 

In coe of the prindpul ■{wmiiaaem aMnallaltarof interevting (urm. It ia 
four-aided, two (eet and five inch«*« high, one foot wide, half wav up the aide. 
In the aiif^pv jut out eight Mnall ptUaUim, which metain an aOocM; and on 
the iatcnuadiaic Cue* are rrpreaeuted in mit» rrtievft two portkm* of w-rprnU, 
united in a point, from whence a palm-tree •prioga, which with ita lawncbea 
ooven and adurw the whole attrface, U poo Ine mbants rweis to the height of 
four iochca, a drcle of uoe foot and more ht diameter. All the miriac^ at 
leant thovc above the circle, are pierced with iMilea in everr direction. 

Near to the ahar above tleacrilied, •tanda the eacred •lah gmovetl in be> 
tween two parallel and vertical •toiw^ TLhi. am uaual. ia pierced with bole* 
over the whole aorfaoe, and in tbe middlv ia diacuverable. bv two rai^ api^ 
htiM, the half of an egg in mltv rriUta. Tbe Mcrcd alab reata, thnai^ ita 
while length, upon a ninport, which ia certainly the MKTcd ihrealKdd. To the 
epaco whim intervmee betwem the two atonea above tnentiooed. were found 
bonea of ouadruped* in grrat quantity; and it ia probable that, €anber cs- 
cavatinn tarre, the buoe-pit would bo found in that place. 

Vary many fragmeoU of vaaea, of variou* dinienaiana, were aloo foaiid: 
aome of them odumed in tdea, and aouiu in cin-lca; a part in intaglio, and a 
part b relief; all of terra cotta. Tlirve tnooo|>0(K of a tangle atone, arc atill 
uahyared, oml the very ruina, under which they fonavriy lay fur ao many aget, 
have preaerved them. 

In aome porta of the templr. which no one ia able to indicate, were found 
very many ooocavo-coovex atnoea ; othcra of conical form; othcra bemiapheri- 
cal, which, matchnl and united, wonld make cither a apberv or ao egg. Vari* 
oua art their raaptective autco, that u to my, from five to time and a half inehaa 
m ihaiuetvr. 

iBui the moat valuable otyecta found there, ore certainly aiz amall atatueaof 
our atour. varying b abe. aM without the bead. They are, perhapa, all whidi 
have come down to ua, made by rbomidao art. Two arc Mtting, and a large 
robe envelope* and eovera the^ diatinctive of their fenuune aez; and one of 
the two haa a treaa of hair falling tlowti tbe hack as low aa tlie hoela. Four ore 
b a aquatting poature, and arc cntirvly naknL A aeventh, which b Ute loigeat, 
b mutilateil from the knee down: and a ginOe cuvera it from tbe navel to the 
middle of the thigh. In all b to bv otwrved an obeoity whudi ntidera them 
•krikingly alika, a^ which, deapite of ooeeolC amvoa one to hunter. In two 
of the^ arherc the neck join* the farraot. there b a cavity, a^ autne bolea 
auhable for aetting b, and fiMtenbg, a fidao hnad. Tbe baaeo, either formed 
of the bem« of tbe rcepectivc rohea, or of the crouched limha, are circular, and 
mewntre from ooa foot and eigbt bchea to tluree fwt m cm.-umfrreooo; their 
heighta vary from eaven to nine bchea. Tbe larger of the wnall atatuee would 
atand perfidy b a drda of little raorv than fow foeC It b to be remarked, 
that, Imked at b front, they reprta»«nt an external Uoe enropoaed of two aemi- 
drclea of unequal diameter, Uw attialler plaeed'abuve the larger. And one 
eontrohng thought b imparrot. to make circular Ibea predominate m every 
part and m every limb belonging to Uiem.” 

The author’s nodeea of mniaim* of Phoenician Mored architecture 
are followed by a description of the celebrated necropolis of the hill 
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of Ben Gemma,* whieh lie cJowa with the remark that, “ if one 
chewe to devote himself to Uio work of tracing out Phoenician no- 
cropolMes, Kotiiati cutxu'ornha, and Chrtitiau dormitories and m'|»ta, 
then* would be material, here, for writing a most intenwting Malta 
Subtaraueu. 

But buddo Phoenician nunains tliere have lieeu al»o found, in the 
Maltese' grv>up, some which «vm to be Kg^ ptian. The author iiifera 
that tliere was a time when the Eg}’ptiuns held away tiiere. How¬ 
ever this may be, the niotio}' chara^er of the i'hoeniciau colonies, in 
gojicrul, would ai>em aulKciently to aii-ount for traces of other influ- 
encca Uiere tlmn tlmso <lerivod from the uiuthvr-countr^'. Egv|>tian 
iiitiut'uce is traced in the ancient excavation discovered by the 
United States (.^tnsul at Malti, whnh was described in the second 
volume of this Jourual. N\ ith reference to the «|U<wtion of the 
origin (if this iiKtnuiiiont, our author oliserves that the severity of tho 
rci'tangles in its tnut eMtmhte^ contrast*si witJi tlic estaltlished circu¬ 
lar forms rtf IMjtH'nician religious archiUvture, U d«w<usive; and 
nion*over, tluit tlio l^oenicians erected, and did not excavate, their 
temitiew. 

We shrrulrl have been glad U» s^ieak of some of tho articles in 
terra etMa, glass, and marble, Phoennnan and ^'ptian. which have 
l*een found in Uie .Maltese group. But this notice i« already lunger 
tiiau wan intended, and must now be brought to a dowe. 

K. a. 8. 


Till Jews at KnAiFCNo-rc nr CmwA. 

In Vol. n. D. 841 of thb Jounial it was announced that a oom- 
munication had been opened with tlie Jews at Khaifuug-hi, tliat 
Hebrew manuM'ripts bad been obtained fn>ra them, anrl that valua- 
Mo information hnri been culloeteil al>uut tlie state of that com¬ 
munity, by two (lirUtian Chinese travellers. 

It DOW npiiears tliat the journals of these traveller*, with an intro¬ 
duction by G^rgc Suiitli, 1». I>. Bp. r)f Vu-toria, have been published 
at Sliangliai in a pamphlet f»nn.f and that fiic-«imile9 of four of the 
manuikcnpu. vix. sertions XIII. XXIIL XXX. XLVH. of the Mosaic 


• PruboUv. Iho Son of duuil, thuu){}i Dr. Vaasailo trantlates the name the 
Sou of the Crv^tmL 

f TIm Jew* at Kliae-funiic-foo: bong a narrattvo of a miiMioa of bquirj. to 
the Jowtoii *vMg«>goe at Kluir-funa-fcio, on behalf of the Loodon Sodetv for 
woumU^ CbrbuanitV amona the Jews; with an iotroduetioo, by the night 
mva Uvorge South, D. D, Lord Biahop of Victoria Shaiwfaae: 1881. pix 
XU. and 82. ^ 
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law Live been Uik^T^ bjr Chines Wock-mokmij and dial a second 
TMit to Kbaiiiing-Fu litul been mocesg/uUj performed by Uie siuno 
travellert^ 

'I'he introductioii infirm* na tlmt a benerdent lady and friend of 
brut'k Imtdy deceased, hjd plated^ nt die dlapoeal of tUe London 
Society ftir dii^ l^moiion of Chrl-iikniiy amonj^ tlie Jews, the neces- 
sarr fund* for in-oUtutin^ an iiiqiuiy <:v:incemln|T the Jews in CLinn, 
and of entail]Ubini; n nmdon lunou;^ uud tbnl iLe 

out of tbtf plan hfwl been cinninitTixl lo tlie l^isbon of \nrti>]T.4U At 
llie syggwtiun of T>r< Midlmnit of the London Mi^rionary Sodetj, 
tw^n MiUiTe iDDi-eTt^ were sent into llie mterioi' to tlio aup|K«od rtsi- 
dence of tfae&a Jews; the reauiu of whi^L mession are now given to 
thu pul>btL 

■‘After rKeiv^ viritras oiatioiiiiiy laigmtkinit and tmtnKfiom U to their 
motio fif piTwedimi’, our two Chitn^e ffu^nLU left gimnelwe rm Nor ember lAtl^ 
iStU. Tb(!T Wliiwed; Lb® route wiiich had Wu fafvigutJy l*id ilewn fm 
them, Wiir uf t^ocHciuiw, tind iheitce lu Chiiuh^l^-raO, whrro ibey Cn«ed 
the ritiT Vmx^tkz{>-kwDgL Hk-v pmvwfdl tiyir fluw** ihcneo h tmt« u 
brfere, nluLi^ tlie kuuiiI. to lit® pnbu of it* jurKthiti with tho Yellov 
River. Horo, nftcru ii]i{|hL detonthui. they n'ttewtit tirwir jpuntrj in a nidD 
cart or bwrrvnr^ dmwu bjf mtik% alui^ tie Iwik of the Tefinw Rltit, 

arriviti({ at KTiue-fiEu^nw hi Daoiauber tllh, liarmij trsvoMed a {]f 

about huai!n!d mil^a b a nuElb-wi^vt dcroetHm fftan dhab^uiiL 

“Tho joomala of o&r iraveUoe* will heal COTToy, ift Uk‘ir own flhnple Irelb- 
hil kfiKiniBr, rm idea of the alale of thr cmnitcy and pulidalJun ibruueh 
vhkfa liii'y |>l4ju;ed The nvncmJljr pe™pt|ble pur^f (y and di^LTOsa of the 
people in lira viemily of the Yellow Jtiver^ the firequtnt nigrBi of dilapiiinlnd 
dwi'Uuufii, villagtMi iu ttllhii; and pKrtlul □ca'Iect of cultLTatiQii, may be lohaD 
as praht of iba tlLWOftatih^ rf^cta, frum time tu time, pruducvd hy the ufs- 
flijwinjjt of ihia ra^t erntnd ftnuUn, aud of the oecmaunu d^latinn abmd oQ 
dtbcT fida of ita amhanlcmr'hla But we uiuvl be cautkvuii io adinLttmB a too 
kuty cofidunbeu diat iiK®v appeanumn mbitate o^taJiaiit Ua" pOpLiiar acrounta 
uf the hiBher drijppe® of ptT.fc'ptrT^ ond dvDuatioi], ^fCbatafiy |WCTaiBl^ in 
oUicr parte of die Cfiinttba einpFm” 

Tlio liLHi reinurk i« undoulitLtlly eorfI'd; for the Yellow Riv^r 
reaeinbb** the Mtwtiwipji] in it-i vkilence and die nniDi.inE of it* wntere. 

We will ni>w give the journnt of one of tbe travelleni) aftiir bia 
amvnl lU Khairung-fiii, in bL uwd words^. 

■Dec-tt, 1 dat About 4 b ifn; rreniriBh wa arriTed at the proriiidal city 
Kluvihfuci^TciA i befon^ wo rcmchtrif the TNtuu-mun (out (tate j, ih® pof^a of 
Tlrff'nii-»b^ wii^ ill viuht, and lie watk loOikrd Tny beautiful amt wide; m 
aoon a* We aniW at tlw city^ wi,i stept out fnmi Qw mrl to look naut for ao 
brot oftw We bad foiirul ouo. aiul jiut all out thmg» in nrdiir,, we immcdialoty 
a&llicMl forth in qllKut nf the Jewii-h •ytlaBnpue; wi' tlkl Iwt ill nuKC riiouire of 
the Cbiik^^, hill went ielto a itriJuumueiian’-nilrop t-n lake our iijnncr; wkil* 
catiitK We aikt^i whulher they beJonifrrl; In ibn Tvli{ii«n of Miduuiuiuni,' or the 
Jawa; ibey w4l, Ve r™ Unlttimiuedah*. Aftur tlwl w« oukeft whiKher lha 
TtULUiekiii^llrai'^U or Jtwa wotl- hem i they said. Y«. We asknl tWm WM. 
wbcie they 3iv«l aUd where wa> thrfr eb^ (tuniplu). They Mid. Jm 


•re yery tew here, no< more Uiui ermt (attuliM, end tbeir ne {o6 (teorher) ie 
now no more; lumeof the nect eie eery p«'r, and mmhc, IwrinK a little moaer. 
hare opened ^p* to mpport their Itmilint. They told u» alw, that tho 
temple wan utuated cloec the KHitb'Weet cnmcr of the Hi>«hin-m«auu. 
Fol^vi^ their direciioiM, wo toon tfietxircred the plaee. which we foonU to 
bo in ruina; within the precincta of the temple, were a oomber of mall ep^rt* 
meota, all inhahited by the deoceotlaoU of the ancieot people, who had apt^ 
oat a ifreat quMtity of cabhii|fea in tho open atr. jiwt hy the aide of the 
temple; the ruaiiieota therr were muatly wtMncn, tome of whom were widuwa: 
on aakiog Uam. How many people lire here* and. la tho au> (do (teacher) 
^1 alive f they aakl. Wo who beluoit to thi« relqpuo, are the only peoide who 
live bore, and onr teacher ta now no more; our temple U all ruined, and we are 
nearly aUrTcd. W'o aaked them. Are there any who can read the Hebrew 
character f they aakl. Formerly there were aonie who eottkl, but miw all have 
bees KSttered ahroail, and there ia not one now who can read it Thcr eaid 
aha. A teacher of our religion amt ua two lettera aume time ago; you bring 
letter to-morrow that we may aee if it ia the aame aa hia hand-writi» 
Where upon we Uwk our leave, and returned to our mn. The Jewish ayna- 
foguo at Klue-fung-fod, reaemhlva a Chineae temple, with ormunenu.^Ac, 
and many Chinrae cfaaractera are written there, the front »nd above tho 
doora. 


“ l>ec 10.—To-day, about 8 o’clock in the morning, we went to the teniplo 
of the Jewa, to do our appoinUnl duty. At the lint cntraDcc, before the 
duor, ihcre were two Atone Iuiih with Dmo»tal«, imil Amne chonurten to poent 
out t^ name of the tem|>le (Taliing-cmn-ahd); the apace within the gate waa 
lultabitcd by the profeaaur* of Judaiam. who bred in a aort of paviliun, with 
a nut anti atraw-roof; on each aide of thU, there waa a inull gate, at one of 
which the nmple went in mmI out at levure, or during the time of eerrioe the 
being choked up with mud. Over the .ecocid entmtiee were wriUen 
m Chbeae charactera. Kii^ wei haou tlkVen, (venerate Heaven); thia iocliwuro 
waa also tohabiled by tho Jewish people; on the right aide of it, there waa a 
■tone UlJet. mgraved with ancient and modern Chinex letter*; aflcr which 
P***f** theji^fimg. Of omamenUl gateway, with a round white marble 
taUe m front of it; m front of the pae-fong, waa written fQh, bapptoeaa, and 
nilih, the mind boliling cummunion with Heaven. On 
•acb Nde of the pa^fitng, there were variuua aportniruta, aooio of which were 
b^en (fown; on the beck of the pae-bng. there were writU n in characteia, 
Kliia JA himu tla-wiv (reverently accord with the expanaive Heavens); below 
thM, on the ground, etoiw flowtr-pola and tripoda were placed; after 
which, we came to tlie third court, where we mw a marble railmg, with eteM 
on each side; having rntered which, the temple lUelf appeared^ with tw 
atone lioni m fronL Fimling that the front door of the temde waa shut, we 
tried to open It, bat could not, wben levi ral of the profemon came up. and 
mtered into oonvenution with ua, qimtioning na alaut our oMect; eo we told 
we came from a dktaoce to briiw a Tetter; they thm let ua aee two 
letter^ one from a rabbi, and the other from Mr, Layttm, Cooaol at Amoy rw 
thm to Bcnd atrnie Hebrew tracta; it waa written half hi Clu^ 
P‘7 that they had been ncariy ataryed. 

^ iheir temple mglected; and that their congregation conaiated 

^ of only mven cbma (or amg.) rix. Chaou, Kami. Le, Shih. Kin, Chang and 
Iw: T"* iKquainted with lettera After caoyer>itig acme 

tme wito them, one of the mm opened the door foe ua, au we took advantage 
^the oppi^ornty, to go in and examine the aacred place; the men toliT^ 
•fr^eri had Ufure tried to enter, but t^ would not allow 
them to do a(^ becauac many of them were merely pretended profeeeoi* of 
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tbair religioa; but 6n<linjc that ve hod bam tmi totna of thdr own peopla^ 
00(1 hod o leUtT in their own character, thrj allowed im to oca the f>]acc." 

Thou fullowrs a dotallotl account of the interior of the bvun^^o^o, 
and co{iio!( are giren of variotu Hebrew and Chineeo UMcnptioua 
exioting there. 

Tilt* Hebrew inicriptions are for the most part pamages of the 
Old T« 4 oinonL 

Tliv inncniitkm* on p. 27, which the jouroaliat exfdaina tliua: * In- 
eifable is his tiatno. fur Jeliovali is tlio God of gixis^’ 1 would re¬ 
store oud amend ns follows, 

D\"jbx.-T 'J'ao 'a *’3 

* Ultwoed l*e Jehovali, for his name Is Jehovah, the God of godn.’ 

The two firat letters are Itabbinic abl»revintioas for mrr'' •|TT3 

*bK-ssed be Jehovah.' Hie Detii In'Tor^i ^Jeliuva}i* I have substituted 
for w hat in Uie copy looks more like n Cnph, on tlie supposition that 
it may he a Heth owentine, comp. P* 081 5. K 20 ; 4, as explained 
by Gi’seuius. Should ihU conjecture be vcrifiiHl, it will sene to con- 
finn tiesenius’ views conoeniing lliU iHS'uliar use of the nrelix Heth. 

Tile iuHcription on p. .10, whicli the jourualUt explains tlius: 
* Who is he txiut i* alsive all outgoings, even Jehovah, Jehovah the 
most High,* I would read a» pillows, 

2*Txn r:Tr nirr* -c bs hy '3 

* Hut by every wonl that pmceedetli out of the moutli of Jehovah 
shall man live.* Compare LX>uL 8: 3, last clause. 

The lung Chinese inserijitiona are evidently apologetic, intended 
to recommend Uie JewUh religioii to the {avumblo regard of the 
Chinewe. I'ecuKar philiMO|>hic, perhajin mystic, view« are found in 
them, relating to tlie 1 Kvioe Ib-anon or which wo know not 

whcHher to derive from the Jews Uierasoivca, nr from their inUurcoursO 
perhajs* with Uio Taoifls in China- In eitlicr cajic they present on 
interostiog |»rulilem in the histon- of Uieological ideao. 

The llvbivw tminuBcripOt arc Urns dtweribod tiy Hp. Smith, 

“ Hmtm eight MSS. ore written uti thick paper, huuud in and bear in- 
Umal morlu of hvvign, |in>bably renoan, (cigin. The wriiititt u^are U> 
have been executed hymcatM uf a etjrle. and to be in on antique Uebri^w form 
with Tnwd puinu. The rumjnr examination which wc have been aliwadj 
enablcl U* bestow on them, teaib to the belief that tb«T will be found by 
western bihlical •dotlars. to be remarkable kir their generallj exact agreement 
witli the received text uf the Hebrew Old Testament. 

We accede fully to the la'd remark, nlthouglj the (ac-amiilca, as 
thi'.y an* proM-ulod to us, abound in em^fs, probably owing to impet^ 
feel tran?H*riptiun by tin* iThinewe bluck-roakvn. 

Tlie Haphe U ui^, as in moat Hebrew* manuscripts to denote the 
absence at Dagiicali and Mappik. The omiauon of the Raphe in 
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pTintivl rielrew ban on n fiUse Idc.** iJlnl tho lu^piraiei 

MUnd.* of thtf Bi^UeMlbiL'lifpSiiidi iik^ i\iv firi^iin] nattinsl ^utmU of 
theste ’VltK'nias tlni T fugli^bcd stuinJa an? tin? onpiiiJ oiiea. 

Tljii> Masoyites, who inwlo ^wi of J.^agLft'h ajiJ Enjiljc bodi, ^lid u-A 
MrtinleTunift' Ciih iiror, 

Kttiiictrt U ??iprcsft«Jv M ofn‘ni iu mnnuAL'riptSv b)' a small horij^on- 
Ul line with a <bit uotior it, and not by a fiiniUl T. 

Tlie dtiu am carp|(S!i[y mndv, 

Tlje aaxiht-; iferka^ Tiphlut, eto,, ore «xprcnw] by straight linca 
ia.s'tciiJij of cum-*, 

Similar It'Uijra, nn Vixlh aati Waw, llaktli msd Rc«k etc^ an? often 
cojifotjuded, 

1: nppart from the following aitide from tlio ^%V^A Chitm ffep- 
atd^ |]iol tlie lifts nr4 Wn perrahlf^l to jv^t in rt^^ but that a 

a^nd lia% Imh-h paid lu iko Jcia-s ,J JOmifung-ftj, and nioru 
m?tniiBcrtptM obtained. 


DoAm or la Ciintjn,—The (ir« Clunm tr»T<inirrK, K^lu^w-tliLH-a-siiLcu 

ixiaI who fnrnit^Jy tiMled K’hoo-luFi^'-liin. hnva piJ timt dly 

a wcood Tmt, iintl rCtaiDiiJ, Tliay L’Diburkeel cjfl tlw aOlh of iLiy^ lutl ruidi- 
eJ Shanjdme OigTUn on th® Seth wf July, tiorintf hem abwnl ’two momtw. 
Their objtfnrt ifi fluJui” wss tu dhtewi llte rallj) of Uw, imd liriti|f owat wttiie 
of the Jewi*, Llj hotli of whirh they tuiviD been comply teLv su«e*efnL ' ^nu? 
(liffimtEy w*» at flnl emerimwl, wLm UiL>y lUjiwumopfr riw>ir obfiTt lo the 
AMniMed IntwcliUsi ut K hae-fiei^fof^: apitofUk'ni being fiiv^xn Ue tbt'Felo^ 
Wkd the reat avv-m'. A fortoiglit wm spent iu deliljriBlbns. JuHnfr whiefa 
OUT trerellrrs gnuluaJJr wiko TooTe of the piaufewirriiv uf Judatsm orcr to 
ihfp nide, X*!?! they tUnk, hiiwcTtr, tiuit himngi'ni vinlMNi to ghtiun 

Iheir r«OTik for rajthiujf, they pruuwa; :■» pay e irtiitablp nnco fof what 
Uioy^>ITed. TO* i4*iWMib«f gnufuaU* at first Ihey Lmoaht a 

f-W of tlie nit^rrr-njirnKiuJi priiom of the Law, written Ut luuatihlrtL 

Idlulbr to tito-e whirJj JuuJ fjeeU pn vhnudT pnx-UTwi TIkw^ anwHmtW to 
■or^E tm*, wdl proUbly make upaltt^fftlief a nin^iiiemWe port ,>r thf fim 
bwi+of TlhTO u wmiia;; them ahio « dinaikde ttf Utroia «■ fuw Jrwlr^i 

femhe*. wiUl tlK lUEun writlcft both in Oiiinj-w and MeiHrvV. Unfiift Or lately 
till* u wiUaiUt illiliM, Dtia rwiiHti it wuuld, hav<.- Uen a vatuaWe Lu^torioJ ilnm- 
ni4'nt. After eotne delay. aiHl ilelnling about iIie price ttf the k,]L% orie wea 
Bl length hnMjght to the urn vl bera the tramElerw lo-Wl, Imt in a vory tkeay- 
ed Oodililicti. Tlua waa objected to, on lUCvUUt of it* aupn-inL iiHSiamletl- 
nej«; but tlM Jcwk mJJ, tla- rwEl in [jiaMUOfl w« more iujtieut than iIk iwL 
tmd Unit it* drayiKt *UW Was to be aMribeU to ite luivtng been kirtierr^ tn 
the which nonirriHl in their eity two vt thn^e bianrbwd yean Rra. 

Irnglll a meelW of ail| the piofciaore Wttu lield in tlie Synaifnctie, amonijtimr 
Uh Krii^ hundriHfa, wlirti it wna liectdnd ibnl dmho rolls ebouki W giTcn, Wld 
nee adibtkuial uaes. ih a ^jiood «tale of pteserration^ were hniiderl over in tlw 
PTisk:^ r,f all, aiaJ the sum egtxtd for paii On cxankinJng the hi tpU* now 
Uro^il, Uiey a^^J fyu^d eadi obe lo eHilaia a cotEipiele ttiny uf ihe fir# hooka 
<.'’™pUj)g iJw one first brought, wbirb ta dcfoctl le,) wine more an- 
® tppt-anirice. iT'jcy ore all beautifully 

I p^iiitSr iJr ftff divi*idiiaai (j& whil^ cat -Moiirfl! 

MweJ »w tT^TitT or ttirtr Jnnb ttnS roll«l wa i^icka. 

llwy aw far Hk ptetKiit to be niun at the bouBC of the Key. W, fi, ^tdburst^ 
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and vill, wbn good oppcrtntuties nAer, ba ■oectwiTcljr fbnrardod to tli* 
London Society Tor pnicouting ClirutiMiity among the Jtrva, Urn^ngb the 
Bikhop of Vietom, to bo oltiinately dcpoditcd in the Britkb Mtueum, where a 
number of ancient copire of tlie SmptunM already lie. 

The flluttroted London Neve of Dec. 13, 1851, conuina n state¬ 
ment embracing sonic of the pret-tiiiug (acta, together with nortnuta 
of Chaoti Wnn-kwet and Chaou Kin-Ching, two Israelites brought 
from Khatfung-fu to Shanglmi, a here the former ts studying Hebrew 
w ith an EtigliKh micoiouarr. 

Tfie inesaeuger^ appear not fullrto have umleratood their busneas; 
(or the ancient decayed manum-ript. to wrhich tli<^ oliiected, will b« 
valued more higiity Uian all tlie rest together. Tlio Jeatiit muaioo- 
arie» speak of an inundation at Khaifuug-fn in 1042, at wrhkh time 
the mnnu»crij)t referred to may have siutaiiuMl ha injury. 

Tlte way la now open for learuing the special usagea of theae 
Chinese Jews, and the time approximatively when thev passed to 
China; facta which will be intereating in themsclvea and unportant 
in their bearing on other aubjccts. 

J. w. o. 


VI. CniKssf Ranoarroar. 

By a letter just received from Mr. Samuel W. Williama, of Can¬ 
ton, we Icam tWt thin highly valued publication, luiving reached ita 
twentieth volume, ia discontinued; and that Mr. Williams is now 
prejiaring a General Index to the work. .Scholan will know how to 
appreciate auch a help to the use of ita rich atorea of information. 

X. X. 0. 
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INTilODUCTORT REMARKS, 


AR»E\L\y learned men do not heaitfitc to date the origin 
of tbeir nationid literature as far back aa otag hundred irnd 
forty-nine jcare before the Cliriatifui cm. They tell ua of a 
Marapns, a Gbertipnah, an a Tmadzan, nn Ardi- 

teo8j finci & Kli-Qn^hpU'd^ oliAfiictcTE^ 

who floiirighed during the interval froin that period down 
to near tho bfiginnbg of the fourth century. These indi- 
viduala are represented ajj hiiving written, finrtieulLirly, his¬ 
toric-^ and mvtbologicul works; but, as none of these works 
lemaiPT we shall not now spend rime in investigating the 
t^th of the record coaceming them, of which we neither 
amrm nor deny anything. It better aocorda with our pres* 
ent purpose to lake our Btortingpoint from where tho s^te- 
mgnta of history are eouhrixieti by nndfiniablc vouchers 
ej:isting in our very hands, 

l>uring the fourth century, the Armenmn nation was con¬ 
verted from paganiam to Chriatlauity; and under tho atimu- 
frting influences of their new fhith, many were led to put 
forth the moat extraordiDory cfforLs for* the cultivation of 
^eir minds, and the enlarigemcnt of their sphere of knowl¬ 
edge. Aa relidous questions absorbed tllelr atteution, so 
thcM became the common, though not exclusive, topics of 
th^ir b<x)kAi The o-f an. hlph&b^t of their own led 
them to eomotinips tbe Synn^ and soinotiines the Greek 
chapter, in wriling in their vemflcular tongue. The incon- 
venionofl of this expedient was soon most deeply felt- and 
early in the fifth century (A. D. 400), ifesrob^ at^c^ cnioun* 
tenng many difficulties, and making inanj faliguing and 
perilous ioum^s in pursuit of his object^ succesafulfv ter^ 
minted hia efforts, and presented to lik countirmen an 
alphabet cxclnsively their own, consistiog of thirtychar* 
actere. 1 wo more have since been added, making thirty- 
eight in all From this era may be dated the begmning of 
literature, as it is at present known to the world, 
ihe hrat golden age of this literature was the fifth oentury, 
and the second was the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. 
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Rarely have men in any age or countiy, made more ener¬ 
getic, praiseworthy, ana successful efforts in the cultivation 
of letters, than mose whoee names ore recorded under the 
first two centuries in our catalo^e. In tbo fifth centu^*, 
schools and collej^ were established throughout Armenia; 
and with wise torothought, several of the most talented 
young men were selected and sent abroad, some to Constim- 
tinopTe, some to Athens, and some to Alexandria, to acquire 
a knowledge of language and the sciences. These, on re¬ 
luming, brought to their native land a large oollwtion of 
valuaUe books, in different tongues, many of which were 
translated into the vernacular Armenian. The names of 
Stthag, Mesrob, Czkon, Movse^ Tavil, Yeznig, and Yeghishe 
are, and ever will be, deserving of the most honorable re¬ 
membrance, wherever real merit is appreciated, nod the love 
of letters cherishtHi A perusal of tne subjoined catalogue 
will show that in succeeding ages, also, individuals have 
been found among the Armenians not less deserving, per¬ 
haps of literary renown. 

The catalogue has been derived from various sources, and 
no pains have been spared to make it as full and correct as 
the circumstances of the case would allow. I have mode 
free use of the Prefiice to the large Armenian Lexicon, in 
two volumes quarto, published at Venice, A. D. 1836; and am 
also largely indebt<» to the book in Italian entitled: “ Qua- 
dro della Storia letteraria di Armenia” printed at the same 
press, A. D. 1829. Several manuscript catalogues of Armo- 
niantxxiks, procured expressly for this work, have also been 
constantly at hand. A thorough exploration of the monas- 
tcriia in the interior of Turkey, and in Russian and Persian 
Armenia, no doubt, would greatly add to this list of Arme¬ 
nian works. It is believed that a visit of this sort to the 
Armenian mouasteries of Cilicia would be cspeaally re¬ 
warded. It is known, however, that both in Cilicia and in 
Armenia pro|>er, whole libraries, containing ma^ ancient 
and valuaulc manuscripta, were consigned to the names by 
the Persians, the Seljukiana, the Turks, and the Egyp¬ 
tians, who suoeeasively overrun and wasted the kingdom of 
Armenia. 

The catalogue, it will be seen, embraces no writers after 
the sixteenth century, because this seemed to be about the 
limit to which the independent national literature of the 
Armenians could be considered as reaching. After the final 
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extinction of the Armenian kingdom, A. D. 1375, literature 
n^idlj declined, and by the sixteenth oentury few ^Titers 
remained, worthy of any notice. The revival of learning 
among the modem Armenians, dating itself from the eigh* 
teenth century, under the persevering and praiseworthy 
efforts of the Mukhitarists of Venice, joined afterwards by 
their brethren of Vienna, is a subject well wortliy of a sepa¬ 
rate article ; but it cannot be entered upon here. Wherever 
in this catalogue Venice U referred to, as the place where 
manuscripts arc found, or books have been printed, the 
monastery of Mukhitarist monks is always intended. It is 
situated on the island of Sl Lazarus, in the close vicinity of 
Venice. It may probably be safely taken for granted, that 
nearly all the manuscripts mentioned, which arc assigned to 
no placG, can be found in the library of this institution. 
Its raem^rs belong to that portion of the Armenian race 
w’ho have embraced the Roman Catholic faith. 

A few explanatory remarks will finish w’hat we have to 
say by way of introduction to the catalogue. 

iTie following directions may be given for the pronunciation 
of the ^Vrmenian words os written in the Roman character: 


a is to b« sounded 

« “ 

i ** 

o “ 

II « 


■s it is in art. 
w a in ace. 

M f in m. 

M it is in no. 

as it is in but; and in tun at the end of words, 
as the Fren<^k u. 

u ** as the G«^mian d. 

6 ^ as oo in too. 

g with no A following, is always hard, as in get. 

capital, is always hard, as in /ar. 
j, small letter, is always soft, m s in erostoit. 

AA is a guttni^ sound partaking of the sound both of the k and A. 
^A is a still deeper guttural, poising of the sound of g and A. 
cA is sounded as in charm. 


The termination in distinguishes Armenian patronymic^ 
which are often used where mmily names would be found in 
our language. 

The spiritual head of the Armenian church is termed by 
the p^ple Catholicoa^ and resides at Echmiadzin, ^e ap¬ 
pellation Patriarch is applied to the eoclesiastico-eivil officer 
at the Turkish capital, who represents the Armenian com¬ 
munity at the Porte. 
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CATALOGUE. 


FOUETS CE^'TDfiT, 

Akaia^ikegh^s 

(a) k. fftu hmkk 

tUt^in I/artada; history of the lifo arid deeds of Diirtad 
(Tbifldateaj) king of Arntenifl. Akatankeghoa was private 
secretary of the king, and was iamiJiar with Greek and Ro- 
niflTi literature^ 

Vark yeir (jadTnMurt slirpoin Kurikori LCs^rehin; life of 
Kiirikor Lusavoricb ^Gregory the Illuminator)^ bj whose 
means Diirtad, the king, and the whole Armenian people 
were converted from heathenism to Christianity. Two cdi' 
^tions of this work bav'o been printed in CotLatantinopk: 
one, A.l). 1700, and the other, A. D* 1824. 

2. HfjQQp {Jacoh\ aurnamed V^vn (tftf TI jk). 

homilies, doctrinal and practical, on the 
C^tiao reli^on. 'ne aulhor was a relative of Ktirikor 
Lusavonen, Bishop of Nisi bin in Mesopotamia, and one of 
the membere of the council of Nice. His homilies composo 
a book i^lcd after him Bzkon. This work waj^ tranfilated 
into kntin and publmhi^ at liome, A. D. 1756, by Cardinal 
Antouelh. A JioWf' sHiition of the some was publisbed at 
V enicej, A. p, 1765, and finally an edition in Armenian alone 
woa pnntcd m Constantinople, A, B. 1824. 

8 . ^iirikar UtsavGTuJt {Gr^rv tka 

TUiiminaUir), ^ 

(a) BaJokkuhadiim; a book of sacred 

Wmiljes on various wints of Christian doctrine and prao- 
hce; the laflt of which is addressed to monksL Prinli& In 
Constaniiuople, A*I)« 1737, and in Yenice, A*D, 1838. 
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(^) AgfiotkLi^vcyrchi- Hundjypray* 

era ibimd in tbe Armenbm prajer-book. 

(c) JTE^ftrutt tajE/i^n£i; ttrticlefl of agree* 

ineiit bctwceD tbe Arraetiif^ Greeks and Eomiui cburcbes;, 
aign^ by Kurikor Lusavoriob, the first CtLtholicofl of tbe Ar¬ 
menians, fltid DUrtad the king, on the one side, and Bishop 
Sylvester of Home, and Constandne the Great, on tbe other* 

4, H^Mapffhtiugfi^ Sahaff (.feaai:) BafkvaisK 

(a) jShftayfl Bartei/i ^anojik; 

treatise on, tho canons of the cbnicb. The author was 
Catbolicos of tbe Armenian church, and was anmnined tbe 
Great 

(&) Sahaga Jfeirtrui tCghik/ 

two letters; one to the Greek Emperor Tbeodosms the Less, 
and the other to Atticus, Greek Patriarcli at Conjstantinople* 
Thia author waa one of the moat learned men of the age, 
and after the invention of the alphabet, in the beginning of 
tbe fifth century, translated the whole Old Testament, from 
tho Greek Scptuagltit, into tbe Aimeniap language* 

5. iZettobim) Kutag. 

b. J , IkiTORU XiW’ 

wreAi iticfinilfiun.; bistoTT of the moat remarkable events in 
Daroti, a province of Armenrs, including an account of 
Kilrikor LUsavoncb, The author was Bishop of Killag. 
Thia work was origipsHy written in Syriac, but was immedi¬ 
ately translated into the ArmeniaiL An edition of the latter 
was printed in Constantinople^ A J>* 1719* 

FITTH CKSTUHY, TttF GOLDE?» AGE OF AEMEXIAN’ 
liTTERATUBE. 

1 . Giiriun viiihaiichdi Admir^il^. 

ju^ ^ Ehr^i durpthH d/cj- 

rc^ yev Kiiuli; lives of fifesrob and Kind, the former the 
inventor of the Armenian alphabet, and the latter a Cathob- 
eos of the Armeniau church, and a cotemporary* 

2- GAoctt (Za^aroj) Paffictril 

<r|4uwi/njL^^Lh BadjnAti^in Hmois; history of the 

Armen iarts. This work is valuable as containing a portico- 
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lar AC43aiiiit of the mvetitiorti of the Anaenmo alphabet, and 
the progress made by the Armeninns in litenttnne in the 
Hflh century, and especially ihatraDslation of the Bible, and 
other books, tliiJ Gresek language* Printed in Venicse, 

A, D. irn. 

3. , ITQvhiliinii 

(“) Jhrt YcTTQTtOiyan f hjoniilics 

on the Trinity, and on the birth of ChrisU 
( 6 ) 7\'«n ^ tv mtpuf Jijrk khiirada^Tik; twenty homi¬ 

lies, doetritml and practicoL 

Karosk yev odlsna^- 
nMuTiL; sundry discourace and orations* 

This author was Cstholicoe of the ArmenionB, 

4* Mqv^ (xHbfflCj) JT^orertiTfaril 

(fflj .SicirrtdttWB JTaiots f liiBtOTy of 

Armenia in three hooka, from the foundation of the empire 
until A. D* 441* The author was a truly le^ed man, and 
the most celebrated historiim of the Artnenians, He spent 
several years in the ci^es of Constantiuoplo, Rome, Athens, 
and Alenandris, in acquiring languages, and increasing 
stores of his knowledge; and he is considered as atuiding 
in the drat rank of Arineaian olasaical Echolans* His history, 
which is a standard work, has been severfd times printed m 
difihient places* The finit edition was published at Amstor^ 
dam, A. D. 1895; and the second at London, A*D* 173^ 
with a Latin translation by the two Whistoiis, 

A uionuacript copy on parchment, apparently very an¬ 
cient, is found in the library of the Armenian eoUege at 
Tidis, in Georgia. 

tTaff^nsomiltiunf treatise on rheto 
lie, in ten books. An edition was printed in Venice with 
explanatory notes, A. R 1T98. 

(*^) ; treatise of 

geography; most of the matennls being draw'n from the 
geography of Ptolemy, and the mathematician Pnppua of 
Alexandria* First printed in MarseiUes, A. D. 1688; and 
sAervords in London, with a Latin trenslatioti by the Whis- 
toni, A* D. 1720. It cxiata la oannecript, in the Artnenion 
college nt Tiflis. 
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(cO ^ Sahag Ar~ 

deurCm; letter to Sahag Arduzrilni on the assumption of 
the virgin Mary. 

(®) A****"- homily 

on ^ transfigtiration of Christ 

(/^ Ntrpogh Hurijpsimya j pane¬ 

gyric on Hdripsime, an ^Vrmenian nan and mar^. 

(g) t Ycrkiik; hymns used in the Armenian worship. 
To this same author are ascribed Critical Remarks on the 
Armenian grammar, and an Explanation of the ofhoes of 
the Armenian church; but neither of these works are ex¬ 
tant It is believed that he wrote many other works which 
cannot now be found. 

5. II Mampre verdtanogh {the Reader), 

mqatpnt.^ JcUT *% hcurittiun OhOr 

zaHi; homily on the resurrection of Lazarus. 

(^) TV****'#^ 'b JcLrk Y kaUied 

Deariin hErileaghem; two homilies on the triumphant en¬ 
trance of Christ into Jerusalem. 

This writer was a Voitabed, and the younger brother of 
Movses ELhorenatsl 

6. ipirYOif "Sy Mearob MaekdoU, 

{a) ^P■*2?'"Iy ftp^* MaehdoU kirk; ritual and liturgy of 
the Armenian church. This work was commenced in this 
centujy by Mesrob and Sahag, but was greatly enlarged by 
subsequent ecclesiastical writers of different ages. 

(/i) Tdghlk; letters on various subjects. 

(c) ^afktjtp kpf^^ Hohevor yerkiik; devotional hymns 

set to music for use in the church. 

This writer was the inventor of the Armenian alphabet, 
and the translator of the New Testament from the Greek 
* original into the Armenian language. He also made the 
alpWbet for the Georgian tongue, and wrote and translated 
many works not now extant 

7. Ilw'^w^ Sa^9 BartevatsL (See Fourth 

Century). 

8 . mtymijp-f Jhvit anhoght {David the Invineeble), 

roL. xa. ts 
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^a) ^$nuummiu^paLp-bmb t SohmoJik {maadanrUt- 

wn; treatise on pbilosophical definitions. This work is 
found in manuscript in the AnnenUn Catholic college at St 
Lazarus, Venice, and also in the college at Tifiis; and a 
translation of it is said to exist in the Greek language, though 
when and whom the translation was made is not known. 
The Armenian original was printed in Constantinople, A.D. 
1731. Tavit was well versM in the Greek language and 
philoso^y; so the Greeks colled him David the Pniloeo- 
phcr. De was a disciple of Mcsrob and Sahag. 

(6) PctrtsiiroJsCUsik; homily on the holy 

cross. It was aimed at the so-called Nestorian heresy. 

(e) I JjddzTndutk kink tstuntts i 

translation and explication of the Introduction of Porphyry 
to the logic of Aristotle, 

(d) JSodoskhctn or Kiud.i reply to 
a letter of Kind, an Armenian Catholicoa. 

(e) HaiifCicuhov btdorCtiun, 
a short philosophical catechism. 

9. Y^sntg OoghpatsL 

(а) Tanig; confutation of various sects, as the 
pagana, the fire-worshippers, the Greek philosophers, and 
the Monichaeans. This work is highly celebrated for its 
depth and acumen; as also for its illustrations of Persian 
mythology. It was printed in Smyrna, A. D. 1662, and in 
Venloo, ^D. 1826. I have the impression that I have 
seen a translation of it either in Frencn or in English, 

(б) Paroiugattk; moral precepts. 

10. Yeghiske (ElxsJia). 

(а) ^ub \| mpqjAmfjf Bodmitthm wtsiin 
Vartana; history of the persecution of the Armenian and 
Georgian Christians, by the fire-worshipners of Persia; a 
veiw wlebratcd work of a very renownea author. Printed 
twice in Constantinople, A. D. 1764 and 1828; once in Rus- 
tia, A. D. 1787; ana once in Venice, A. D. 1828. 

(б) J^tubiwbg^ lOiurad miantsanis; exhortation to 
monks. Printed at the end of the Venice edition of the 
last named work. 
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(c) MegnCitiun Derd- 

nagan aghotita; exposition of the Lord's prayer. 

(<i) i^bumumj L tyilft JifegnUtiun Hcsikt yev 

aiHin; fragments of commentaries on Genesis, Joshua, Judges, 
Isaiah, etc. 

(e) ^Tiozan Jorlc^ homilies on the 

sufferings, death, burial, and resurrection of Jesus Christ 
if) Aghotk; two prayers, to be repeated over 

the graves of departed priests. 

(jg) ^m»L tuh Jar yegeghetsagan gano- 

ncUs; treatise on ecclesiastical canons. 

(A) ^f^mpmfpmLP^Ljb ijrply'll k. XiigarQ- 

kiirfUiun Taporagan lerin ytv ailiin; description of mount 
Tabor and other solitary places, for the benefit of monks. 

(0 Ti"'"- Jiipq^tub^ Jar vasUn hokvoU mart* 

gan ; a philosophical essay on the soul. 

SIXTH CENTURY. 

1. \ymJ^^mbhg^, Aproham (Jl^raAom) Mamigo- 
netn. 

(a) Badnidtiuix joghovoin 

Yeperosi; histoiy of the council of Ephesus, held A. D. 431. 
The author was on Archbishop, and was distinguished among 
his countrymen for his eruilition. A manuscript oopy of 
this work existed in Constantinople, A. D. 1825. 

(ft) ^liamtp t*pp"g, Jark vttmn nilshkhar tiir- 

pots; homilies on the veneration due to the relics of the 
saints, and the utility of prayers for the dead. 

(c) Tughtogtsdtiun Wit Giu- 

rion ; correspondence of Giurion, Patriarch of the Georgians, 
on the doctrine of the council of Calocdon respecting the 
two natures of Christ. 

2. OfftM^nw Bedtos {P(lar) Siunelsi. 

(a) ^ "Ui}f* Xerpogh V sdarp goisUn 

^ aUiin; eulogy on the virgin Mary; and another on the 
birth of Christ. The author wos Archbishop of Siunia. 

(ft) Jarh tancaamk; treatises on vari- 

ons subjects. 


(c) treatise on NatuMf 
compiled from the wiitings of Gregcn^ Njasi 

3. A^erfiS apcffha (the Morik), 

Hishadag; lUe of tii6 martyr I^dipnsd or 

Ko^tui 

SEVENTH CEirTTEY. 

!♦ C-dnantls (Anontlu} Shtritgaisu 

(a) *||'/i'/t^ t ^irk usdeghapa^^tkhtiiytmi 

l>ook of astroBoiny^ Tho aathor visited Greece, solely in 
pureult of knowledge, and became famous both as a linguist 
and a matbemadciam 

(5) ^n-B^ 4. Kirk vostin tjUshrots yev 

chajp&is; weights and measures of the diilbrsnt nations. 

(^) mathematica. This and 

the preceding were 3 Jrinted in Venice, A. D. 1321, 

(d) Tompan{^un; DritbmeticL This and 

the three preceding treatises were included by the anthor iu 
one large work, entitled Oratsoit^ {die Calendar). 

(e) Kurtijiiy&n-i chronology, gathered from pre- 
vierns authors, especially from Eusebius and Movses Khore- 
natsi, and brought down to the time of the author^ 

(f) jVuih nob^ L vjj^, Paa t?artin dani ^/ad- 

yin yev ailiin; discourses on Easter and other feasLi 

(?) Jiirk variln Jehonarhiit- 

yan; homilies on contrition and humility. 

(A) {AjEpu^ y^s^n yenate iiiTQte; autobiogra¬ 

phy, particularly an imcount of the autbor^a eflEbns to obtain 
a knowledge of mathematLcfl and astionoiuy. 

2, GoTJiwEaj. 

Nerpoyh /fttrjpstmya/bymn**id 
honor of Huripeime the Armenian nun and martyr* The 
author wna Gatholicc® of the Armenians* 

S- Bovhannee {John} Mamiym- 

yatu 

Badmiitiun Darmo; history of 
the province of Baron in ancient Armenia. Printed in 


Conatantinople^ A. D* 1719, in the same Tolume nith tLc 
works of Bishop 2Ieiiop. 

A HavkaTtnes (JJjftn) JHatra- 

kmncisi. 

((>^) luf"" KhUmd vaHka; counsels for good 

coadact 

(A) _l,i»ii-isrjpiiu^4/iiip, Savadarmad; on radical ^ith. 

(c) 'jjtyfrJai^j Koiema^f a word which has at present no 
d^ificatioD. 

These three works are said by the Romanists to be fall of 

infiimous error/’ As a penafty for haring writteE tbein, 
“the writer was driven," Bays one, “ aa he justly deserved, 
into perpetual exile/' 

5 . KimkoreuHlr. 

UnUimnpanijit^i confutation of the 
errors of Ilovhannes MoIrakometsL No copy of this work 
is now kno^Ti to exist, although much is stud of it bj sub^ 
Bcqaent writers, 

{a) fAphpiifLjaAnj^t untertsova- 

dwis ; exposition of the rites and ceremonies of the Arm^ 
nian ehoreh. 

(®) L Jark dzimuntijan ailiin ; 

homilies on the death nnd r^urreotion of Christ 

This author was Bishop of the province of Arshardnia in 
Armenia, and is oonsideTW a model for puio and idiomatic 
Armenian 

7. y \y3dLlrg^t Ilat&sagha JSijaietsL 

tun. TCujJit Or H^FfigleB; letter on the 

Chriation faith, addressed to the Greek Emperor Hcradiiie, 
The author was ArebbLahop of Siunio. 

8, U'ii^fru IjHr^Tf^uriHJTLJi^^, Movk 3 {Mom) Giiyhatiya- 
ddntnl 

Y^qaLuiL^y^ BadnviUmn Affh^7iits; history 
of the AghHans (Albanians), a people whose cotmtry bor¬ 
dered on Armenia* A few Cragmepts only of this work are 
found in Venice, but the entire niatory is known to exist, in 
manu^rip^ in Armenia, The s^Ie la pure and degant. 

This writer ia placed by some in tho tenth century. 
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9. (Isaac) Iboraporeim. 

(■®) ^ Jln'i ar7?iin«)ijf3to yev 

atlUn ; boioilicfl On Palm Sunday, imd on rellgioiiB oniora* 

(JJ Ycrkiik s^rp khacki; 

hymns on th& oross^ imd OQ tho dcdicatjoii of a chnroh. 

It is said that this same author aliso WTote a letter in Ara* 
bic to a certain Mohammed, a Saracen general, tbongh no 
ixagment of it baa been pneservedi $0 mr as ja at present 
Imnwm. Tliis author ^'Tos CatboHcos of the Artneuians, 

10. rarit (i3ntfi<i) jPalTwan«fflisi\ 

(a) JVidJi i- J^n 

iDositn kxmlzois yew eAan^;tnnffmits lultisdosif treatise on the 
acts and sufferings of ChrisL 

irp^nL jFbjii i.'fljim yeryfi jpiintli' 

yanfntn j treatise on the two natures of Christ. 

11. , Itot/Qfos ^7]^A)dt>re) Svr^ 
rtatwj-. 

(a) 3^^“^ Jhar Ji/hirtifcj' 

metewo; coafntatiou of ihu error* of Hovhanues Mairakometei, 
and of the other heretics called Pdagiatia, and Julianists. 

(ij ^nuL *^3#* V itlrp homily on 

the cross. The author is said to bmre beea familiar with 
Greek literature, both sacnttl and pro&ne, and he ia noted 
for the ei^anoe of liia style. 

EIGHTH CliMTrEY, 

1, ^l^alammakpl fTovhuLlXIftCS (t/oAn)' 

Otoniiffii irmudfiscr {the Philosojik^). 

^0) jtpin h. usd tereAiii 

odzTJt/in tfcv fkltln ; rules for administering ejttremo unction, 
and other church ceremonies. 

(5) JiiT unUem 

argument against the Faulicians. 

(e) , Adefia^athiun jogho- 

voffan; oration before the untioual council at Tovin, A. D. 
710. This is esteemed a very eloquent production. 

^[^i) ^ untterik 

lifssToJi&meisvo yew oiZttu,' treatises against eironsts] also on 
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tbe incarnation of Christ, and on his two natures. This 
work was at first condemned by the Pope of Rome, os heret¬ 
ical, but was oilerwards restored by a counter bull Two 
editions have been published at Venice, A. D. 1807 and 
1816; the latter of which has a Latin translation. 

(e) PatsohaidOjUun 

yegxghetsvo ; explanation of the ceremonies and eccle¬ 
siastic^ functions of the Armenian church. 

This author was a disciple of Teotoros KUrtenavor, and 
afterwards Catholicos of the Annenians; and of all who 
have enjoyed this office, he alone was honored with the title 
of Philosopher. 

2. Khoerovi/j. 

{a) T* ’• medshahots; 

homily on the fast of Lent 

(&) tn- 

Joghagank unUem IKinatSf controversial theses against the 
Greeks, 

3. VscUponnos (Stephen) Siunetn, 

(a) mm. iY^hfuISAmm, Tught Or Kermonos apolo¬ 

getic letter on the rites and faith of the Armenian church, 
addressed to Qermanus, Greek Patriarch of Constantinople. 

(5) yjhm'bmuf T&ght ar Atoncu ; controveiaial 

letter to Atana, Syrian Patriarch of Antioch. 

(0 i/q7nfi/iU72i;; exposition of Job, Dan¬ 

iel, and Ezekiel. 

(d) \\mtgmymywtitP^^t!b Patsohoidiittun jamo- 

kurkx; explanation of the Armenian brevioiy. 

(<*) 4bT"U j">p"*^(hirmVl 0 , Yerkvk V ocro hartUyor 

niln; hvmns in praise of the resurrection of Christ; used 
still in the Armenian church-service. 

(/) .phpm^m^mi^hhmib, Piitsohaidijuixin 

keraganCUyan; illustrations of Armenian grammar; in which, 
as an exam ole of grammatical rules, is ^ven a doctrinal 
treatise on the procession of the Holy Spirit from the Father 
and the Son. Fragments, only, remain of this work, and 
of (d). The'author was Archbishop of Siunia , and a 
of much erudition. 
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NINTH CENTTRY. 

1. Y^kJugf,, Httmam AretxUsi. 

(а) 2fegn6tiun aragatsiin; com* 
mentary on the Proverbs of Solomon. A copy in manu* 
Bcript existed in Constantinople, A. D. 1826. 

(б) {\"4?"U* Megn^Hun Jlovpa; expositioii 

of the thirty-eighth chapter of Job. 

| S *— ^ PcffiJc Jctfugcuiogon f an exe* ^ 

getical treatise on Armenian grammar. 

This author composed an exposition Of the one hundred 
and nineteenth Psalm, and also of the prophetic Psalms; 
neither of which works are now extant. 

2. Uovhonnts hddfnxtA {John (ht His- 

(onan). 

, Hawts hodm&tiun; history of the 
Armenian nation, from the flood to the time of the author. 

It contains a list of all the persons who exercised the offi<» 
of Catholicos from the foundation of the Armenian church 
to the age in which the author lived, he himself being the 
last Catnoliooa in the list 

3. L Kakig yev Kurikor {Kok^ and 

Gregory). 

Adomattr; book of martyrology, compiled in 
part from ^e Syriac, and in part firom legends of the Ar¬ 
menian martyrs, by the joint labors of these two authors, 
and forming a large volume, to which was given the 
Adomatir. From this originated the still larger work callra 
UaismavCtrk^ which is read to this day in 
the Armenian churches. An expurgated edition of it, by 
*b/*/*?**f ^ Kurikor {Gregory) PeshduvnaiJyQJif 

was published some years ago at Constantinople. 

4. Kevork {Oeorg^ Oartntsi, 

mm. \\""Pt* ^ht or Ilohan Asori; let¬ 

ter to Yohanna, Sjrrian Patriarch, on the sacred rites of the 
Armenian nation; in which the author discourses particu- 
larlr on the pixmriety of using unleavened bread in the 
Lord’s supper. He was a native of Hrzriim and Catholicos 
of the Armenians. 
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11'"?."”W Yeghh^Ti^^ 

IXighlk; two lettenr: odc to tkfl Armemait 
king Aba^ m djefbncie of the Catbolicos Kevorfc, and the 
other to the inbabiUnts of the eit j of Tovii^ on their deliv- 
erance fiwm a terrible earthqualce.' This author was Catholi¬ 
cs and it ia believed that he greatW eniajged the Arme¬ 
nian liturgy, which is to this day chM probably 

&om hicL 

6. Usdtpannoi (JStqiken). 

Vark Mb^hdois vctrtaltdi; 
life of hlois hdota Ycghi vartetsi The author was a Yartabed. 

7* t’SafiOij {Isattc) J/iTrfld. 

iMK. Td^ht QT /W; answer to a letter &om 
the Kmperor Pbotius, on the differences botwocn thi^, Ar¬ 
menian and the Greek church, lie wrote by ocnunmid and 
in behalf of Aahdiixi the Artaenian kingt ^d takes strong 
ground against the Greeks, 

8. Tovma {Th&mea) Ar^tUHitii 

Abdmilhuii,' history of the royal family of 
Ardzuruni The author was a num of great emdition. The 
aeoonnt is brought down by some odier hand to A* D. 836. 

0. l| j Vahati 

(a) /^TTiun V t«ro 

*<b 7 > Ternrt&tgau; a long treatise on the Triniiy^ The au¬ 
thor was Bishop of the Greek church m Ni^ although by 
birth an Anuenian. A copy of this work in manuscript ^ 
found in Yenice. 

{by ‘“•r, 7\igM or answer 

to a letter of Zakaria on the council of Caicedon. This 
WHS written originally in Greekf and was translatod into the 
Armenian. The Greek ori^nal is found published in the 
^'Bibliotheca of the Greek Fathers," second vobmae. 

10 , ^aJrarda {Zadumah) Zaglsi^ 

(a) adlftjf L , 't ticm 

DcH^agan don<ts ytsv ai7«n; homilies on the inesruation and 
baptism of Christ, on the feasts of our I^d, on the sacred 
Scriptures, etc. etc The author was Catholicoa of the At- 
memaua, and was versed in several kngusgeSv 
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(6) T^l^hiQffttatiUJV UntSov/tUfj 

two IflttDTs; one to tke Emperor FLotiia^i) t^d the other to 
YahAn, Rwhfm of Nioe; both in reXerenoo to the dedsottf 
of the oovtDcil of CaloedoD. 

(g) Mrgtvuiivnk ; e^Epositioii of SoiomoB^s 

SoDg, ftzid ftlao of the four Goepels. TMa work is Hot now 
extant. 

J'Kqnififj jShdimfiAim ^ 

ghovo Shiragmna * history of the Armenian general council 
at Shimg^'im, A. D. 862^ conToned hy the Catboliooa Zaka- 
ria, to promote the re-nnion of the Gredc and Armenum 
ohnichcs. The author of this history is not certainly known. 

TENTH CKJtTUBT^ 

L. AiMTOih (Artontas} 

(a) #r‘V 

■V t'mj Vatjharshahada ; eulogy on the Patfiofnhsl 

church of Vagharahabad, or EchiniadaisL Tbo author was 
a Vartabcd, and presided over the celebrated jupnasteiy at 
Naregr ^d has the reputation of having boon a learned and 
eloquent iniuL 

(A) Jar fiJittem Tontrageis- 

vots; a cdotrovcmbl tract against the Tontra^taikf a fleet of 
reputed hcrcticfl who w'erc descended from Uie Paulioiaua. 
A manuscript copy of each of the above works of this an* 
thor is found in the library of St at YeniocL 

2. kutb^ Ofavont yereix (ZeontiW tfie 

Bachndiiliti gdiia DaJgait; 
history of the origin of tho MohommedoD power^ and olao of 
the Khailfii, writer was a Vartabed. An impedbet 

copy in manuscript is found at Venice. 

8. jiuMj'^n^ Kiiogfoif imdtun {the GretUy 

^mtigwkCiyati ; expoeitioii of the Armenian breviaiT. The 
author was descended from a noble fiimily, and beeamo 
Bishop of Antsovatsia. An edition of the work was printed 
to Constantinople, A.D. 1730. 

(4) ajwmaipmtfli, Mtgni^tin bodariJdf expo- 

ritloti of the mass. 
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4 . KurHoor Naregatai, 

(a) ; penitential prayers, ninety-five in 

number. The book is commonly call^ Nareg, and it is 
esteemed as one of the best specimens of fine wridng in the 
language. Several editions nave been printed in miTexent 

? laces, but the most valuably pcrbaps. are those of A. D. 
801 and 1827, published at Venice, with notes. The au¬ 
thor is one of the most noted writers of the Armenian 
nation. 

(^) ^n"9 ycrfcto ytrfotn; 

commentary' on Solomon's Song. Printed in Venice, A. D. 
1789 and 1827. This last edition inoludes all the other 
works of the author. " 

(c) 7 \' " 1 "^ tL , J(trk yev kovesdk ; four panegyrics: 

one upon the holy cross; ‘ one upon the blessed virginone 
upon the apostles; and one upon St. James of Nisiban: Sev¬ 
eral passages of the last were translated into Ladn, and pub¬ 
lished at Home, A. D. 1756, by Cardinal AntoDeUL 
Armenian original has been several times published. The 
Venice edition, A. D. 1827, is perhaps the best.^ .. 

(d) ir*fi ^^Bgn(Uiun HovjMf oxposition 

of the thirty-eighth chapter of Job. 

(e) Daghk; hymns and spiritual songs used in the 

Armenian church at the feast of Pentecost, that of the holy 
cross, of the holy virgin, and of the consecration of the 
temple. Printed in Venice, A.D. 1827. 

6 . Afenob yerets {die Pried). 

Aifii BodmiUiun medtm Ner$en; 

histoiT of Nerses the Great, The author was an eoclesias- 
tic. This work was printed in Madras, A. D. 1775. 

6 . Jfoveee (Jfoses) Onghongado’ 

veUsi. See Seventh ^ntury, p. 25$. 

7. (Tsd^-pannos (Stephen) Asogkiy. 

.^•^<* 5 , BodmiUtun Haiots ^ hisXoTy o( the 
Armenian nation fiom its orijcrin to A. D. 1000 or 1004 
This historian was a native of Tarsus. Ilis work is said to 
be remarkably exact in its chronology. 

8 . llBiJaLf , SaunGei (Samuel) Gamiirxha- 
taoretn. 
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Donagan jaank; ejcpontion of the festi* 
rals and ecclesiastical offices of the Armenian church. 

9. YjtkpntX^, Tovma {^ThomOS) OOT- 
tabed ArdzUrttnC 

BaJmCUtun; history, in five books. I have 
not been able to ascerUun any thing more of this book or 
the author. 

10 . Taint vanohctir {David the Abbot^ 

(o) TV*"*- t hahots; treatise on 

lasting. 

(ft) bp^uLg ^ifmumumu^pm^ ^ HatUk ijcrgCdt Wiasdor 

nratsun; dialogues between two philosophersw 

lILKVK>mi CICfTUKy. 

1. y^uib^ Anania {Ananias) Sanahndsi, 

(a) kfegnAliun tiighlotnin 

Boghoai; commentary on the epistles of Paul, said to have 
been compiled fipom Chrysoetom. 

(A) Jar martgCdyan Au- 

risdosi; treatise on the manhood of Christ, and on the cere* 
monies of the church; directed controversially against the 
Greek church. 

(^) 't 4kp*V L "uilft Jark V vmj 

hkonarhCUi^ yev adien; homilies on humility and repent* 
ance, on instruction, and on the prophet Jonah, John the 
Baptist, and the apostle Peter. 

(d) **■ Khwrad or Icahanau; advice 

to priests. 

It is as yet a point in dispute, whether all these works 
are by one author. 

2. y^ummtiim Arisdoges {ArigUtces) Las- 

diverdtsi. 

BadmUtiun Ilaiots; history of the 
Armenian nation from A. D. 989 to A. B. 1071. The chief 
object of the writer was to describe^he mournful overthrow 
of the famous city of Ani, by Alp Arslan, the second Sultan 
of the Seljfildan Turks, A. 1 ). 1064. A copy in manuscript 
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k (band in th« library of the Armenian college at Ilflia, 
in Georgia. 

8 . ftfmwfmpi , Bedros kedaUirts {Peter the Piver- 

turner). 

y<rkiik hokevork; sacred hymns for the 
depart^ and especially for the martyrs. The writer was 
Catholicoe of the Armenians. 

4. Boghos (Puul) Daronotsi. 

Ql\mmmu^tdb mm. , Bodoekhan CTT TeopisU ; reply 

to the Greek theologian Theopistua. This work, which was 
printed in Constantinople, A. D. 1752, is spoken of very 
^paragingly by the Romanists. 

Hovhannea {John) Oosaeriin. 

(®) Ti"*"- A Oraiadtax; trea¬ 

tise on the Calendar. The anthor was a Yartabed, and a 
mathematician and astronomer. 

{b) ^\\p^umm'Lim^m'b ilaiptpmw^kmHi.p^i^^ Kuriadoneogan VOT' 

tabeddtiun ; a book on Christian doctrine; not now extant 
dmf^umpau, Kutikor vujJdaduroa {Gregory the 

Magiatrate). 

(a) fm^mifuibu, Tdghtk QT zoncoanda • a col¬ 

lection of letters on various political, historical, and philo¬ 
sophical subjects. The author was of noble birth, and be¬ 
came a distinguished literary character. He was buried in 
a monastery near Erzriim, A. D. 1058. 

Q*) *‘{\kpm^m'Lni.pkm^, Jfegndtiun Karaganda 

yan; Armenian grammar. 

(c) ||MNMlrMr<-n^ ^ifm^ OdonavoT hozoT ddn; poem 

of one thousand verses, on the principal facts in the Old and 
New Testament 

W 11-“^ mt.mp Odanavor sdrp KhachUn; 

cIm^j in verse, on the holy cross. 

This author is said to have translated many valuable works 
from the Greek and Syriac into the Armenian, and among 
the former, a portion of l^clid's Elements of Geometry. 

7* Jruri^»rvMyamscr((7rTy<»y(^X^ 

</ martyn). 
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4il"yt9* BadtnOitunk viigcuits; stories of 
the martyre, translated from the Syriac. The author vras 
Catholicos of the Armenians, 
g. Sisianoa vartobed. 

J^mm. h. JoT hodmogOfi yCV fier* 

po^agan ; a panegyric on the forty martyrs of Sebastia or 
Sivas. 

TWELFTH CK.NTt7BY. 

X. ITovhQntia targavok (flohn the 

Deaeon). ' 

(а) ^oJImpm^mL DotnoTogan pank/ explanation of 

national chronology. ^ *» 

(б) ^•Wlf Dadm&ttun Uaiotij Armenian 
hiator}*. Manuscripts of thk^work nnd* tho-ptecedtM ^ 
found* in the library of the Armenian oollege at Tims, in 
Georgia, one of them written A. D. 1403. 

p^muL^ L- JcLtk IcahondiOt^jan 

yev aUiui / homilies on the priesthoo^^ on the yfprship of im¬ 
ages, Kiirilcor Lilsavorich, against the Nestonans, etc, etc, 

Aghalk; a twok of ppjerej 

Sharagan; a book of hymns. The latter is greatly praised. 

(e) •[mu'L Piuuikkasdtiun 

vasiin nharjman yergikri; philosophy of earthquakes. 

(/) ^Lmmy, Siuhanog havado; exposition of 

the creed. 

2. Kha e had&r Daronetsi, 

^mtfitLJip Hokevor yerkllkj sacred hymns, and also 

prayers usi^ in the Armenian liturgy. They arc found^ in 
the Italian translation of the liturgy, as publiwed at Venicc, 
A. D. 1826. 

8. Jknadiot {lynaiitu) vartabaL 

ip*{k ni MegnUdiwi Ohi^gasC; exposition 

of the Gospel of Luke. The author was a fellow student of 
Sarkis and Nerses Shlinorhali. This work is considered as 
remarkably rich in thought, and strong and beautiful in 
style. Two editions have been printed in Constantinoplo: 
one, A. D. 1735, and the other, A. D. 1824. 
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4. “W/i -ffi'TLtcfr diiffha {Gregory ifc* UhUdy 

(а) ^'"1-5;^ Ota. JlujAi uf gaxs^r Unfits I 

letter to the Greek Emperor SmmMtoel ComncKus, at Coq* 
et«itiDDp]& in reply to a letter gf eandoieiiDe Urum the Em- 
Mrgr on the death of Nei^es ClaycDaiB. The Tmtcr wsa 
oistiii^tiiahcjd for hia erudition vben quite youngs and hence 
hifl fliumme dUgha, which mcaita He was nephew of 

the Nereea juat mentioued, and his auocesaor in the office 
of Catbollcoa. 

(б) Ibid; letter to the same Emp^r, in which the writer 
announces the assent of the Armen iim DationaJ oomicil h^d 
in Eomgla m ^lesopotamio, to a nc-union with tiie Greet 
church; and comuiuuieat^s tho confession of faith adopted 
by the aaid council 

(e) ma. 7^ht or badriark 

ffUtiati; lettor to Micbaal, Gre^ Patriarch at Constantino¬ 
ple, on the same subject. 

(ti) or yeycffhitsaija- 

fuda ; three lettera addres&ed to the Annenian Bifibops, Yar- 
tabeda, and Superiors of monasteiiea, for the conrocstionof 
the national council at Komgla. 

(flj uta- 5%A£fe ar JBabi; seTen ktteis 

Said to hat'e boon addresaed to the Botnon Pope Lueiua TTT , 
They are not now extant 

C/} ^un^taarm^^u Jl T^htk ar Bdffh- 

padatsis ytv ailtm; letters to the Vartabeds in Sanahin and 
Hi^bpad, and to various other persona. A copy in m&nu- 
Bcript, handsomely written, is found in the Amcnian Mis* 
sion library at Bcbck, near Constaniinople^ 

(?) Odanat^or ® poetical hmienta' 

tion over the eaptmo of Jemsoletn by SaJaddin, A. D* 118f^ 
^dJdrtiar Kadi, 

(а) AroffHk ; ono hundred and ninety Ikbles. They 
are noted for the ppi ty of their etylo, and the excellence 
of their morala. ^ey were printed in Ycnioe, A.B. 1790. 

(б) Todasdiinakirii; book of statutes, 
collected from the most approved andent writer^ and espe¬ 
cially from the Theodoeinn and the Juatinion code. A 
manuscript copy is found in the Armenian college at TifliB. 
in Georgia 
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(c) Tmmiaii; com' 

mcatary on Jeremiah. 

(rf) Affhotk; prajeriB for the oommimion. 

Several other works ere ascribed to this author^ which 
are not extant. 

6. |pw»P£j»ii Afadkoe {Matthew) Urkaiyetsi, 

Sadm.iitiuu; histoiy of the PaloiuiiinjBJi 
kinga of Armenia, commencing A. D* 9&2, and ending A. D. 
1132. It is a work much laudw for the purity of its etylc, 
the richness of its ineidentSj and the accuracy of its state' 
menta It was carried down to A, D. 1136 by K^Urikor but- 
named Yereta (the Priest). 

7 . MWiitaf Rer<iki. 

'Hw Kirh book of medi* 

mne. The author waa a phyeicianj and a particiilar friend of 
Keraes ShUnorhali. 

8 . ]| jM jnpriiJiaisu 

[a) t/ri.pp ^fj^t Me^^vn 

IdurrhUrto ^rp ^iaralci; exposition of the Armenian maaa. 
The writer was Archbishop of Tnraus, and one of the most 
illustrious of oU the literary men whom Armenia h^ pro¬ 
duced. This work is fotmd'm manuscript, in the ooUege at 
T ifliSj in Georgia* 

mentaries on Torioua books of the Bible, as the Psalma, the 
broks of Solomon, and those of the twelve minor prophets. 
The latter commentary was printed in CouatantiaopleT A. H. 
1825. 

(c) jMyiArtf^ptjuh, Me^^un huidii^fan; 
oommentary on the Rcv'elalioiii, This is rather a translstioti 
horn the Greek of Andrew, Bishop of Caisaroa in Cappado- 
fiiA, thftTL an ori^nal work. A manuscript copy exists at 
Tiflia. 

(d) PoJtsadiit^tiUU h^VOr 

dhiuH; expt^^riou of the creed* 

(i) AdffUflpffl- 

nton *i jQ^hauibi Erom^tai^ : oration before the national 
council at Romgln, A* D. 11 j 9. The subject of thia ora- 
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Uon ifl the union of the Grech and Armenian churches: and 
It is considered as containing some of the highest specimens 
of eloquence to be found in any language. Several editions 
have been printed at dififerent times and places; one of 
which, that of Venice, A. D. 1812, is accompanied by an 
Italian translation. 

(/) 7\**“*'^ Jark IMkna^n donits; 

two homilies, on the feasts of the ascension and Pentecost 
recommended as models of eloquence. They were prints 
in Venice, A. D. 1787, in conneodon with the oration above 
mentioned 

(j) mm. A. TCufhtk <tr Levon yev 

0»gan ; loiters addres^ to Levon, king of the Armenians, 
and Osgan, a monk of Antioch. 

(h) jm'bmmjm^ ^ Lork hanorag ortin 

yev rnlUn; sermons on the prodigal son, the wise steward, 
and the assumption of the virgin M&ry. 

Odanavor hooted V v?ro eiirpom Xereeei ehUnorhalvo: poetic 
eulogy on Nerses Shiinorhali. This was published at St 
Petcrsbuig, in an edition of the works of me author, A D. 
1788; and at Constantinople, A D. 1825. 

0^ sacred h 3 rinns; still used in the Ar* 

mcnian church, espcoii^y at Easter, on ascension day, and 
at (^er feasts. 

Xerecs ehUnorhalt (the Graceful). 

(®) "Ptb* orn* (Jentf the San); a poem oon- 

sisttng of eight thousand lines. The author was CathoHcoe 
of the Armenians, and one of the most distinguished of 
their writers. This poem has been repeatedly printed in 
various places. 

(b) IliwiAarijt^ mmj/aXb 'yj.qlimkay, OdaTMVOr 

badmCtiun armaniin Yetesya; elegy on the capture of Edcssa, 
in Mesopotamia, A.D. 1144, by Emadeddin Zengi, Sultan 
of Aeppo. It contains two thousand and nine^ lines, and 
has often been printed An edition printed in Paris, A D. 
1826, was accompanied by a translation in F’rench. A copy 
of^ the Armenian, in manuscript, exists in the Armenian 
Mission library at Bebek. 

▼oc. m. M 
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(c) Badm(tthm nax(yts; tisto^ of 
Armenia. Tarious editions have appeared at different times, * 
one of which, printed in Constantinople, A. D. 1826, is con¬ 
demned by tW Bomanists, as containing “audadous inter¬ 
polations*^ against the council of Calcedon. 

(d) ni. ^ M€gn(^iun poT- 

tg‘drab(Uxki yev ailun; two homilies in rhyme: one on the 
holy cross, and the other on the celestial hierarchy. 

W I^ "VL. """V - » (loyhk f various sacred 

hymns used in the Armenian church-service. 

(y) Havodov khoBfloVOntm a 

prayer in twenty-four parts, for ev^y hour in the 
This has often been printed, and the Venice edition, A. D. 
1822, is in twenty-four different languages; the translations 
having been made under the superintendence of Jather 
Auchcr, Principal of the monast^ of St. Lazarus, near 
Venice. 

(^) UnOianragan; pastoral encyclical let¬ 

ter, adiresacd to the whole Armenian church, at the time 
when the author was elected Catbolicos. Printed in St. Pe- 
tersturgi A. D* 1T88 j w CoDiJtfintiiioplCi A. D-1826 ^ aqu in 
Venice, A. D. 1829. This last edition nas a Latin translation. 

(/i) Zamtzan tftyhik; letters to dif¬ 

ferent individuals, on various subjects. Some of them are 
in a very finished style, and all have been printed both in 
St. Petersburg and m Constantinople. 

y* f AfknQjKtnfttiun / oration pronoun¬ 

ced on the day of the author’s election as Catholicos. 

Xl mmmtbmijip^^ A.il ycv Oil oduTiovxjrkf various 
other small works by the samc^ author, as: verses on the 
alphabet, for children; confession of faith; ^p^ition of 
an essay by David the Invincible i on the crucifixion j 
mentanes, and fragments of commentancs, on Matthew, and 
the seven Catholic Epistles, etc. etc. 

10. Sam(^l {SamwT) AruiM, 

JamanagakurdLtiun; universal chron¬ 
icle of the kingdoms of the world, brought dovni to A. D. 
1179. It was published at Milan, A. D. 1818, with a Latin 
tranalatioD. 
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11 . Sca^ {Seryiiu) varialed. 

(a) P^‘iP‘"S k"*P”*^k^"ll9* ^fgn^itiun t^h- 

tots gatoghigwit*; commentary on the seven Catholic l^is* 
tics. An edition was printed in Constantinople^ A. D. 1743, 
and another, A. D. 1826. 

(4) H'*?- McgnCUiuti Ye3cuyai common* 

tary on Is^h; not known to exist at present 

(c) Jark; fbr^*threo homilies, on various reli¬ 

gious subjects; printed in Constantinople, A. D. 1743. 

This author was a classmate of Nerses ShUnorhali, and is 
considered one of the purest classical writers in the Arme¬ 
nian language. 

THIBTEENTH CENTURY. 

1. yj»f>umim^tu Ansdages hirieh {the Orammeunan), 

(o) A ■{//^, Jatic m\lg^' 

dCUyan Kuritdtm yev aiVd^; homilies on the baptism of 
Christ and his temptation in the wilderness. 

{b) ^yhpm^mibmLp-^tlf Kcragondthin; grammar, and the 
art of penmanship. 

(e) fmMMtpwL, ffamorod pararan; pocket dic¬ 

tionary of the Armenian language. 

Some ascribe these works to another writer of the same 
name in the eleventh century. 

2 . Oarabed fndnagan {the I/ecamed^ 

(o) \\mimhtmi.Mp *fi Odosiavor *% Ickurxul 

mangants; poem for the instruction of youth. 

ITamOTOd^inn 

JariU ^k*si; abrid^ent of the forty-three homilies of 
Sarkis Vartabed, of the twelfth ccntxuy. 

(e) l| "*p4i P ^ "uh** Vark ShiinorhaJvo yev 

atliin/ lives of Nerses ShUnorhali, Iknadios Vartabed and 
Sarkis Vartabed* 

This author was a learned man and a beautiful writer. 

8. nu f G'tJXigOS KQTltSQQetsX, 

(l|afaM/ni.^^«lr SoAfn(itiun Jotnonogi tum/ 

history of Armenia from A. D. 800 to 1260, being especially 
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full on tho times of the author. This work contains an 
account of the invasion of Armenia bjr the Tartars. 

4. \\mp2pfhp^gl,^ Oosdontin {Con$iantuits) Par- 

tsurperttai 

Teto nama^k; six letters: some to Pope 
Innocent IV, and others to the Armenixin nation on theolog¬ 
ical points. The author was Catholicos of the Armenians. 

6. Bovhannes {John) Yniinffatn. 

(a) ^kpm^Jbntpinilt^ JJegnUuiun keraffonUt- 

yon / explication of the Armenian grammar. 

(ft) jmqmfu Irp^yy^t, Jmp%ty^ Jar hoghoJcUs yergnaxin 
mamxncUs ; treatise on the heavenly bodies,—their proper- 
Ues and movements. An edition was printed, A. it 1/92, 
in New Nakhchevan, in Russia. A manuscript copy exists 
at Venice, and another at Tiflis, in Georgia. 

(c) »"^pp \^t^mtMp^^ Kot>e»d tiirp L(Mxxxnrckin; 
two eidomes: one in honor of mirikor Lilsavorich, and the 
other in honor of his sous and grandsons. Two editions of 
both have been printed in Constantinople: one, A, D. 1787, 
and the other A. D. 1824. 

(d) k. ^putoKf.^ Karotk yev khiiradk; sermons 
and counsels. A copy in manuscript is found in Uie library 
of the Armenian college at Tiflis, m Georgia. 

(«) Ashkharhalsoils; geography of the 

world; found in the same library. 

^ (/) >lmpift^bmmLp^t%^ khurodogan vartahedd- 

tiun ; a book of disciplinary precepts, taken from the so- 
called Apostolic Canons, and &om the writings of the most 
illustrious Fathers and doctors. 

(g) Ifegniitiun Mddteosi; com¬ 

mentary on the gospel of Matthew, commenced by Nerses 
Shlinorhali, and completed by Uovhannes. It was printed 
in Constantinople, A. D. 1825. 

(A) fVitih nmmbmi^p bp^tyfib JiapSuig Pan oda- 

naoor yerynoiVn marmnots yev aililn ; poetical compositions, 
on the motions and order of the heavenly bodies; and vari¬ 
ous lyrical pieces, as chanty elegies, bjrmns, etc. 

This author w'as versed in severi languages. 

6. {\>»4^Vbkm Eovhannca (John) ArJiaheUi 
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^muimiLom Hanumd Tnegfxdtiun 

hadaraki; a short exposition of the Armenian mass; printed 
in Constantinople, A. D. 1717 and 1799. 

7. ffovhannes (John) Kametsu 

(®) |*>r*“*V *"“• ■t**^/^*'* Khurodk or fnianttiniis f coun¬ 
sels to monks. , 

(6) ^Ytn^ ••q^Rh* Kirk aghotits; book of prayers. The 
author was a Vartabed. 

8. {^m^^^mXbky JBbvhannes vanagan {John die 

Monk), . 

(а) ir^fh OL Rh"^ Megndtiun Hovpa; commen¬ 

tary on Job; found in manuscript at Tiilis, in Georgia. 

(б) U. ffartsmCtnk ycv bodku- 

khauk; questions and answers on various subjects. 

{c) mmphAtjmL L Jork V dtxTtmiidun yev 

atiun; essays on the close of the year, and other topics. 

(rf) \\MymmpmLPIiLb ^juptu^imAfi ** aupm^mg^p** L Pa- 

tiodUHitiun Sharagani ** Ctrakhatsir** yev aiVtin/ exposition of 
a hymn on the transliguration, found in the Armenian ser¬ 
vice, etc. 

(e) 'A •R'PV ^ *li"P JIarU- 

m€mk Y irra Zfm yev Nor gudagaranatt; questions on the 
Old and New Testaments. 

(/) 7^“**- Jar havado; discourse on faith. 

{g) jmiipm^u puj^J^ Ponk hoghokvs 

pUghkhman Ifokoin turpo; procession of the Holy Ghost 
from the Father and tne Son. A portion of this work is 
found in the works of Giragos, a disciple of the author. 

(A) f^mtpJim{[ai.A ^g’uufkmipmy^ Hartaagdonun Tatarata; inva¬ 
sion of the Tartars, A. D. 1236, and its attendant events in 
Georgia and Armenia; not now extant. 

9. {\m^mp \\ipykg^^ Hagop Oiilaiyetsi, 

(a) ^ jt^phpmlpmb Shurehoperogan namog^ encyc¬ 

lical letter on the author’s accession to the office of Catholicos. 

(b) \\mjfm^pmLP^ti mj^^mmupp fpy L 

Paisadiir&ttun ad yd ail »Cin> kurota yev haimhedata; remarks 
upon various passages of the Scriptures, and the Fathers. 
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(c) jmqi^ OdanavoT haghahla 

dtuniintyan; b^mn dime to thia day in the ohurch, at the 
feast of the nativity of tLe virgin Alary. 

10. ^\^npf JCcvofrk {Oeorge) Sffevratsi, 

y^umfjlfiy^ MegnCuiun Ytaaiya; commentary 
on Isaiah, compiled chiefly from the works of Chrysostom, 
l^hraim, and Cyril of ^exandrio. The compiler was a 
V artabed. 

11. ||A^iL4it^^, JOiochadCir Gccharatai, 

(а) BodmtUr 
/lun AgJteksofUri Mag^natsvo^ history of ^oxander the 
Great. 

(б) I Ilf mpXmiLmliJb^ Oghp arUanogfm; cli^ao poem in 
honor of Alexander. 

(0 » Ytrk'uk; hjrmns and spiritual songs. 

This author was a Vartabed. 

12. ‘I'fAf*/’ jSTunlxfr {Gregory) SgaraUi, 

(a) 7\'«M*.p Jark tanazank; homilies on the 

sufiferiugs and resurrection of Christ, on John the Baptist, 
on the assumption of the virgin Mary, etc. 

(A) \ miJJinXp Lddzmdnk YevaJdiri; explication 

of a book of Evogrius. 

(c) |\«i% ^jT, J^n YsMi^ kulkko58; dis¬ 

course on the flfty-third chapter of Isaiah. A copy in 
manuscript exists in Venice. 

7V“* Jar kuritdo- 

neagan iHirtabedCtyan ; treatise on Christian doctrine. 

18. ^\^b9"P J^rikor {Gregory) Anavarteisi. 

(o) If*/* ()r*»7U0f» Orataoiia; a new calendar, com¬ 

piled oiler the mi^el of the Greek and Latin. 

(A) xyjittumpmibmLp^t^b^ Vugaiapon^tiun; Armenian mar- 

tyrolog)-, enWged by many additions from the Greek, Ko- 
man and Syrian. 

(®) Yerkiik; various hymns. 

{d) *»* TOightk ar vhkhaniis 

Baioteletters to Mveral Armenian rulers on the necessity 
of zeal in extirpating heresies. 
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This author was Catholiooe of the Armenians, and was a 
learned man, and a classical writer. 

14. Maghakia apegha {^MoJachi the 
Monk), 

(l|«i«u/nL^^Llr JSodjnCUiun (ukin ncdoghotsf 

history of the invasion of Armenia by the Tartars, up to 
A. D. 1272. 

15. Whtl^^P Miikhitar AnetsL 

(fl) Hunabod^m ytmo^ 

nagedcUrdtiun; antiquities of Armenia, Georgia, and Persia. 

(6) Wumhqmfmi^nt-P^ftLb^ AedeghapoAhkhiitiun; astronomy 
translated from the Persian. Neither this work nor the pre¬ 
ceding is now extant The author was an ecclesiastic, and 
well versed in foreign languages. 

16. \yt*tP'"*P MukhUar SgevralsL 

IVntlr J^an ufiUem JTrovnuu ba^ 

bin ; a book against the claims of the Roman Pontiff to the 
primacy of the church. The author was an occlcsiastia 

17. Penig variaibed, 

Aghotutnodotts ktrk f book of pray¬ 
ers, composed in imitation of the style of the cclebrat^ 
Naregatst. 

18. tjedepannos {StephefC) C/^rbel- 
yan. 

(а) ilmuti PodnoklTk 

vasiSn Siunyals aebkbarbin/ history of the province of Ar- 

I menia called Siunia. 

(б) Paemarg; a manual of doctrine. Its object 
is chiefly to combat the doctrines of the council of Calcedon. 
It was printed in Constantinople, A. D. 1765. 

(c) WqpkpfHL^ln^f Oghperkditiun; an elegy on the fallen 
fortunes of the Armenian nation; printed in New Nakh- 
chevan, in Russia, A. D. 1798. 

(d) TYtght V WTO 
jogh^ Kaghgetoni; letter to the Catholiooe KUiikor VII., 
on the council of Calcedon. This letter has never been 
print^ and a Romanist author says that, on account of its 
abominable heresies, no one can desire to see it published. 
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19. 1} lu^uiiT KcEArtun 

(^) {J OdunavoF bud- 
m^iun RApenyants; ffletrica.1 history of th e Anneniaa Mara 
of CiliciA, called the BdpcQjants. Printed in Madras, A. D, 
1810* 

“"^’p \^pnpti.Bt^ka^ t Jar s&irp Ytrnjrtiiitfim ^ 
treatise on the Trinity. 

(c) Juf^f^unuP^Lt, Jar iiutrtegh^iam ^ treads 

on the incsirnation. 

^ , Jar Y/jaHktDn 

^ V hampi^b^mn; homilj on the leanmection and onoen- 
fiion of Christ 

(«) iw fn.p-^i% ^l^wwuiuiF^wj £t. 7b- 

davora^ yev Yesmya / e^epoeition of the J udges and Isamh* 

tRif ’"i i&efuin^afftfe; eeaaj on, 

Pcntocoat 

Tills author was a native of Edcssa, in Mesopotamia; and 
enjoyed the highest Tcpntatioa. 

20* tj Farton /^rtJWTjierttni 

(a) upumtfhiLp-^iyi , Undisn^r b^ldrfi^kttin nni' 

versol history, from the beginning of the world, and brought 
donm to A. D. 1287* This author was snmaincd the Great; 
and he is said to Imve been well versed in the Greek, Syriac, 
Persian, ITebrew and Tartar languages* 

(ftj fP"S hirJi 

kiiroiB Movsesi; commenta^ on the five books of Moses* It 
is found in mannscript at Iwis, m Georgia. 

(c) Iftyn^tiun ^aghmosij oOSTi- 

mcntaiy on the Psalms and Solomon^s Song* 

untpp I nuivmjfp^ptf JSoileSti J/^WSAfOTchiTi-j 

eulogy on Kllrikor Lil^vorich. 

(is) ^ PitiiotHir^iun iSKom^ojit/ 

expoailioa of the Artnenian hymn-book, 
if) ^i^niktun 

zcmozaji panits Av^daram; commentary on various passages 
in the Gospels, particularly in John^s GospeL 
(j) Jifrh mnasank ; bomilieB on vaii' 

ous Bubjocia* 
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(A) Kfroffoni^ifun; grammar of the Ar¬ 

menian language. A manuscript copy is said to exist at 
Constantinople. 

(0 AraytfA; book of one hundred and forty-four 

fables, pertly selected and pertly original, celled “The Fox- 
book." Forty-five of these fables were selected and pub¬ 
lished at Pai^ A. D. 1825, by the Asiatic Society, wuh a 
French translation. 

0^ yetkilk; three hymns, much es¬ 

teemed in the Armenian church. 

{k) kfeynCthm TanieK; commen¬ 

tary on Daniel A manuscript of this work, said to have been 
written A. D. 1297, only twenty-six ycare after the death of 
the author, is found in the monastery of St Lazarus, at 
Venice. It was also printed in Constantinople, A D. 1826. 

21. ^•mJ' || mp^J' \\bmL^mlg^^ Vartan^ gam 
VarUuun, i^vleriiHtsi ( Vartan^ or Varkham, Black Jfoun- 
tain). 

hv**^ KhiiTadkaT Uaiija; warning to the 

Armenians against the encroachments of Bomanism; and a 
refutation of the letter of the Roman Pontiff to the Arme¬ 
nian king netfim. The writer was a monk. 

22. \i'"P^"P^stt Zakaria {ZcudiarxaK) Dear* 
dzontsu 

TMghtar Horhannes Orhel; 
letter in answer to various questions of Hovhannes Orbel, 
as to the fhith and customs of the timea. The writer was 
Bishop of Dzordzor. 

rOURTEEXTH CEXTTBT. 

1 . •"P’P"U Hctdm n. arka ffaiots 

{King q( Armenia). 

•(bpmy ufLff OdauawT *1 vcro sdrp 

kllrote ; poems on the Bible. ITiey are found in some of the 
printed editions of the Armenian Bible, as in that printed 
m Amsterdam, A. D. 1666; that of Constantinople, A. D. 
1705; and that of Venice, A.D. 1783. 

2. ^kfhujT HetHm badmieh (the Historian). 

roL. m. 16 
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(a) ^ BodmCitun TakuxUSf his* 

tory of the Tartaxs in the iburteenth century. The author 
was of royal blood, and became a monk. 

^5) t^V ^^■*^^***^/1 Badm(Uxun iurojofna^ 

nagi; oriental history. It was written in French by the 
author, and published at Paris, A. D. 1529, under the title: 
^ Histoire merveilleuse du Gran>Can.” A Latin translation 
was published at Haguenau, in France, A. D. 1529. 

(c) ^mJmm.om mmpb^pnL^^i^^ llcmxarod dorAurdtitm; 
compendious chronicle, containing various Armenian, Syr¬ 
ian, and European stories, from A.I). 1076 to the time of the 
author. 

3. ^ Jlovhannes {Jofiu) KdnisogtUu 
, DonohodJar j book of fcosts, that ia, on 

the origin and design of the festivals of the church. 

4. I/agop tafkmcm {docob the dnttTjfTctery 

(a) 7 \W > {bpay Jar V uera arakiniU- 

yan; treatise on virtue. 

i^kpay Japat^hmib^ JaV ^ tWB fUO/iJtytin / tTCa- 
tisc on vice. TTiis work and the preceding have gone 
through two editions at Venice. 

(c) '/* 4^f"U tC*"*-**^ ^ gmmtmummbji, JoT *\ tXfXt trU- 

vants yev tadiudam; treatise on right and judgment. 

5. \]pambbg[if Hovhannes {Johv) Oradnetti. 

Hi- k. MegntUiun Ilov^ 

harmOi yev BogKi^; commentary on the Gospel of John, and 
on Paul’s epistles. 

(i) ^Jmatmmu^paLp^bm'lt, JoT inuudosirCtyan; homily 

on phUoeophy. 

ip) 4kpm^j ""i-ff fP"3* dark Monosank 

't t«nx sQrv hiroU; homilies intend^ to explain certain 
passages of the Scriptures. 

(d) ^\mymmpmLp^tyt fp"g t I\Usadurlltiun 

kiiroU ArModeh; explanation of the two works of Aristotle 
called *' the Cat^ories" and i^ijaahc. 

(e) |\*i 4kpty Piloni 

Tfpratytiavo; remarks on two homilies of Philo the Jew. 
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CO * nftnk barotk; five Bennons on “Of 

old hast thou laid the foundadona of the earth,” “ In the 
beginning was the Word,” eUx, and other passages. A 
manusoript copy is found in the library of the Aimenian 
college at Tiflis, in Georgia. 

Aiinitor (Grejfory) Datevatn, 

L "uifit IlartsapanCUiun V t«ra molor(ityants zanazanta yev 
attiin ; book of quesdons and answers on the errors of the 
Jews, the Manichjeans, the Mohammedans, and certain other 
sects; also, on the Creator; on the creation of man; the in* 
carnation of the divine Word; the end of the world; the 
universal judgment; and various other subjects. 

A folio edition of this work was publish^ at Constanti¬ 
nople, A. D. 1729, the ardclo relating to Mohammed being 
omitt^ A manuscript copy of the endro work is found 
in the Armenian Mission library at Bcbck. 

(i) k _r—i. Tmmeran yrv amaran; book of 

sermons adapted to the two seasons of the year, summer 
and winter. Printed in Constandnople, in two volumes 
folio, A. D. 1740 and 1741. 

(c) PoisadUrC' 

tiun aahkharhagan madenakurita / exposidon of pro&ne wni* 
ters. 0 

(d) \\M 0 gm 0 Hp 0 fkJ^^ PataadiirfUhtfi kiirchiU- 

yon ; explanadon of the system of wridng of Arisdages and 
Xevork. 

(<) ^KkktymmfimLp^tX ^ Piiiaaduriltaun OtuTtyki; GX’ 

planation of a book of Cyril of Jerusalem. 

CO ir*<^ s 0 t-P-^Lii^ Jleyn^itnk a(trp 

kUrota xanazanta; sundry comments on the Proverbs, Eccle¬ 
siastes, book of Wisdom, Solomon’s Sonp^ the Psaln^ Job, 
Ta^iiftb, and the Gospels of Matthew, Luxe, and John; also, 
on the canonical hours of the Armenian service. Portions 
of these are found in Tifiis. 

7. Kevork (Owrge) Yaiinyaitu 

(o) 4^p"U •fkf"*"‘ 4 ^k 0 ml 0 L HUraManJnii 

V veru mUffiinHUyan yev aiiiin; instructions on the mode of 
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administering baptism and marriage. It is found in the 
Armenian at Tiflis. 

(&) Xerpogh JlurctJidagabe- 

dais; panegyric in pnuse of archangelsw 

(c) \\MijjmmpiiLPIich PotSO- 

duriktiun Jaritg KurUx/n Xaziansen ; explanation of the homi- 
lies of Gregory Nazianzen. 

8. ifodkos (^foUhew) vortabed, 

J^mm. 4kp"U Jar V vrra uadeghdzman; dis¬ 

course on the creation. An ancient manuscript copy, sup¬ 
posed to have been written by the author's own hancl, exists 
in the library of the Armenian college at Ti6is, in Georgia. 

9. d/bvae» (J/ows) Yaungatsi, 

'ft dmiJiu^pitg, Hnvflftadxk V meg' 

ntuiun iamakUrot^; supplement to the exposition of the • 
prayer-book by Kbosrov. 

10. |N*iyiuA^ Parsegh (BaetT) MasJtgUvorUt, 

\Y‘hfbatPftt^ ilegnOBun Margosi; exposition of 

Mark the Evangelist Printed in Constantinople, A. D. 1826. 

11. mtumJ^^, Siimpad badmick (the Hutorian). 

Xyl^l^hm^j PmHfmuipmtff f BodmCtiun Gihgya 
takacomUti; history of the most illustrious acts of the Arme¬ 
nian kings of Cilicia; not now extant 

12. XXmhtffif Thniel (Daniel) SiieeUC 

yjummt^mtlmLPftii ChodoJcOvldiun I/aCott 

havado: apology for the faith and morality of the Armeni¬ 
ans ; aodressea to the Roman Pope. 

13. * I'flrian Maratatei. 

ftpf * AghotamadoiU kirk ; prayer-book for 
use at the sacred places in Jerusalem. 

14. Yeeaii (laaiah) Xiichetfi. 

(a) t hlegnCUiun Yezegieli j com¬ 

mentary on KzekicL 

(^) lp4^»LP-/iii ^kpmJpmbpb^ MegnlUiun keragania; an 
explanation of Armenian grammar. 

(c) Megn&tiuti Jamakurki; an 

exposition of the Armenian breviary. 
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FTFTEEJTTH CESTURr. 

1. Amicd i^tmeiti. 

(a) Wfi-iitdia^l^., Atamakirk; a poem in tltree cantos on 
Adam. The first two cantos were published at Constonti- 
tiDple, A, D* 1721, 

[JiAiulviirLn^ ^dhriaixtr V 

wa niijAffnair sotia^^'n* the twelve signs of the swdUic, in 
verse. A nrnnuflcnpt oopj is Ibnnd in the Armeiiiaii cob 
lege at Tiiiis, in Georgia. 

(cj l| ^ t '[pA^bA'jb^ Ykrl fA^ 

tavQrchryitv Act««' cdminvor; lives of KUHlinr Li^vorich 
and Nerses the Great, in venae. 

4^I»y iiLT^iffiAur^ j Pank V 

tw™ ariAoffht Tavii mhvmnaif; remarka on the book of defi¬ 
nitions of David the Invincibta 

(c) iPr^ liiiLirMUfpnLp-kmtt, J7wraAonA *i vrra 

instrucdons on the admin Lstmtion of the ifite 

of ordmation. 

This aalhor was archbishop of Sinnio. 

2. A ^ntrdohvM! AfTktnhtn. 

Hrbif^w, Attkuktiit Bnbcd (ithi (Ttchiss ^ f/if ^nuxT’ 

ant); book of univerral medidiie. The anther was a native 
of AmaBia, and a phpician^ bad travelled eitpnjgnively^ and 
was reput^ to w well versed in languages. The work 
consisis of two large folio volumeSp and is based on the 
theory that them am only two causes of oil disease^ nameljj 
heat and cold. 

Oifo^ot ITcxM/fiyatii^ 

(a) Iif«^dAEm FetulHLirTV coming 

tary on EvagriuE. 

{b) Tij^ht unthan-^r 

ifaib^ txshn ; letter addressed to the whole A rme nian people- 

(c) p 4Pr^ ffl^ftvtmfn{^tMMI^^^ k- uy^i Hilrak<mk 

*i vnra kktwfovfmanki yev aitiba; iastrucUons on oonlb^ons, 
and no the true &ith. 

(d) Tt^i^panlUtun; book of maitjr* 
ology. 
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(e) fmtfhmm uaifp OdomOVOT IcOVead 9^Tp 

g(L»o; hymn in praise of tbe virgin Mary. The lines begin 
with letters in alphabetical order; it island in the Anne- 
nian hymn-books. 

This writer is considered as the purest of his age, 

4. Bdffop (Jacob) OhtirtmetsC 

(a) Jar jamanagakurCUtfon ; 

treatise on chronology. 

(^) JirngJidb L Jar Hovharmd 

hGghat$man yev ailiin; treatises on the conception of John 
the Baptist, the annunciation, and the birth, baptism and 
crucifixion of Christ. 

"f Kurikor (Orerjory) Khiilaktri. 

(®) *l»"f Nor vUgaiapan&tiun; lives of 

modem martyrs. This work was added to the great na¬ 
tional Martyrolo^ of the Armenians, called HaismavArk, 
and published at Clonstantinople, A. D. 1706 and A.D. 1780. 

iP) flokcvor yerkiik; sacred songs in praise 

of the martyrs; usod in the churches to this day. 

This author w'os a monk. 

MiUdiitar AbanuUti. 

^pmutmJu»4MtLP^ ij)/*** DiiramakhoodUiun /iKro 

miiJIchilarcki; reasonings and arguments on matters of faith; 
and a'solution of various difficult questions of the age. This 
work is said by the Itomanists to have an infusion of erro¬ 
neous opinions. 

7. \yh^-fhg^, Ibvma {Thomas) Modmpdsi, 

(а) I h. ^admiUtftn Lang- 

tam&ra yev ailiin ; history of Timiir-leng (Tamerlane), and 
also an account of the division of the office of Catholicoe 
between Echmiadzin and Sis. The author was a Vartabed. 

(б) Meyniitiun TanieU; commen¬ 
tary on Daniel 

(c) Tughtk xanazank; ooUeotion of 
letters addressed to Tovma by some of his ootemporariea. 

(d) oiJlA FatAm odzman gerbiln; the 

mode of administering the rite of extreme unctiem accord¬ 
ing to the Greek and Latin ritual. 
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STXTKEimi CENTURY. 

1 . Gk^goB {Luhe) OtgketsL 

(a) ()f**V^* Odanavor Orataoitsi aGregoriaxi 

calendar in verse. 

(^) ^wkraXi*, YrmjUshd(lUtfan gononkj roles 

lor singing in the Armenian chorch. 

2 . »>YAf-r Krtnhor (Cfregary) AghtomartsC 

Odanavor pank yerivk 
leeCok; ten poems on varioos sabjects^ composed in three 
languages: Armeuian, Turkish, and Penrian. The author 
was CatholicoB at the convent of Aghtamar. 

8. VscUpannos {iStphen) Sal- 

fruudetsu 

C ^ "vik* Shiirchapcragan tCightytv 

ai7tin/ a circular epistle j a compendious exposition of John's 
Gospel; and a preliminary discourse on the four Evangel¬ 
ista. Of the last named work there is said to be extant a 
Persian translation, supposed to have been made by the 
author. He was CathoUcoe of the Armenians. 

4 . Tbteos [Thaddeti^ Stpasdatn. 

IlffVf *'^^*^* OghperlfCuiun ; an elegy on the calamitous 
events of the age. 

WORCB or UNKNOWN AOK. 

1. Aghtarh {the Horoacope) ; a book of fortune¬ 
telling by astrology. Anonymous. 

2. Kantak {Thxuurea); a collection of church- 
hymns, the best of which are by Kerses Shiinorhali, and 
Kiirikor Naregatal 

8. pmtjtg, Arh«idt(Uita {Art mtmhen); for the 

use of wise men and astrologers. Anonymous. 

8. Ichachiin; essay on 

the holy cross, by Bishop 

5. gki^fb, Badmiittun Orpdafotn . 
t»egkin; history of the Orpelyan fiunily. Anonymous. 
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6. Mimarod adJchorha- 
kuriUiun; short goograpbj, a certain Vartan. 

7. Arw/Uk; proverbs, by a oeitiun Vartan.* 

8. hiiriprimya 
hiahadagarani fnidmiltiun ; brief history of the bnildin^ of 
a monument by Qomldas GatlioUcoa in hcmor of ilbripsime 
the nun and martyr, by V iirtauca. 

9. ?'(“*- vnUem hadgera- 

pvxrfUtsiin ; essay against the opposers of pictures, by the same. 

10. ""ufAuJtpjm m- HtnaaghTnoacrkCdiun; ancient 
church-psalmody; Uie authors ore partly ancient and partly 
modem; and some ore mentioned oy name, and some not 

11. .1/^ A. *|p«/» oratBoitdi; an¬ 

cient and modem ealendara; division of time; etc, eta 
Anonymous. 

12. DonedaoiU; giude to the feasts. Anony* 
mous. 


TRANSLATIONS OF TUE GREEK CHURCH FATHERS 
EXISTING IN THE ARMENIAN LANGUAGE. 

Within the h^ three yvars, an appeal has been made, for 
the first time, H is believed, bv Kuropcansy to Armenian 
literature, for the settlement d an important question in 
church histoiT. In the 1846, there appwirwi in Lon¬ 
don and Berlin a book entitled: *' The ancient Syriac ver- 
mon of the Epistles of St Ignatias to St Polycarp, to the 
Ephesians, and the Romans, tog^her with extracts his 
fifties collected firom the writings of Severus of Antioch, 
TWotheos of Alexandria, and others; bv William Cureton.'^ 
It was accompanied by a translation into KngKsh of the 
Syriac text,^ and by the original Greek text of the ^istles 
found in this Syriac version. It was mamtained W Mr. 
Curcton, that wW the Greek text contains more than » 
found in the Syriac, does not belong to the original of Igna* 
tius, but has b^ added by later hands. 

In oppoaitioa to thia view, ProHawor Petermann, in a dis- 
sertauon^read before the Genx^ Oriental Society in 1846. 
and in his collection of the epistles of Ignatiuj^ publishiM 
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in 1849, argued that the Armenian version, which is said to 
be a century older than the Syriao (having been made in the 
fifth century), containing thirteen letters of Igimtius, is a 
true version of these epistles,—the Syriac consisting only of 
extracts, interspersed with prayers. 

To this Mr. Cureton has replied, having published a new 
edition of his book in 1849, with a full ana critical discus¬ 
sion of the subject, in which he endeavors to maintain his 
former ground. 

These circumstances thus briefiy related, very naturally 
suggest the inquiry, whether a critical examination of the 
traiLslations of other Fathers of the Christian church, exist¬ 
ing in the Armenian language, might not bring many inter¬ 
esting thinm to light; and especially, whether it might not 
aid in deciding what really came from their hands, and what 
is apanyphaL With the hope of stimulating invesdration 
in this direction, I herewith subjoin a catalo^e of the 
works, or pordons of the works, of the early Fathers, now 
exisdng in the Armenian language, so far as I have been 
able to ascertain. This list might oe considerably enlarged, 
by a thorough exploradon of the libraries in the Armenian 
convents in the interior of Turkey and Georgia; each of 
which, though small, is known to be more or less rich in 
ancient Armenian manuscripts. 

I will simply add, that, whenever in this catalogue a trans- 
ladon is denominau^ ancient, it must be understood to be¬ 
long to the fifth century, near the beginning of which the 
Armenian alphabet was first invented. 

FIRST CENTURY. 

yfbtam^nu Ihnod^ AndiokcUti {Ignatius of 

Antioch). 

Yettkdasan t0.ghtk; thirteen let¬ 
ters, translated from the Greek by Mesrob and others in 
the fifth century. Printed in Constantinople, A. D. 1788. 
From the prefab it appears, that this printed edition was 
compiled ^m five manuscript copies in Armenian; but 
how ancient these were, is not statM; nor whether each of 
them contained all the thirteen letters complete. The reverse 
of this seems to be implied. 

roL zxL se 
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nUKD CEXTUBY. 

1 . * Aghektantiir YtrQsaghc- 
matsx {AUxai^er (probably Bishop) of Jerusalem). 

^wiL Jar *ivara IcUUcha- 

deio Hovhannii; an essay on the beheadinff of John the 
Baptist. This bishop lived about the mid^e of the third 
century. 

2. Kurikar UAanchdakordz {Oreg' 
ory Thaxtmaturgus (Bishop of Neo-Cfesarca)). 

(a) Various homilies. 

(2>) ^luLnb^, Arahelctfjan ganank, the so* 

called Apostolic and other canons. 

FOURTH CENTURY. 

1 . Y^aiLmu Yjqk^mmbgfimg^^ Atawis Agheksontrotsi {AthO' 
nasitis of AUxandria). 

(а) Yumatjmitui^mLm^mtL TSma.^^ Asdiiodzapanagan Jarkf 
theological essays; ancient translation. 

(б) l| •»p4t ""*fP t Vark afijy Andontosif life 

of St .A^tonius; abridged. 

(c) Karozk xanasank; homilies on 

taldng Christ down from the cross, his ascension, on the 
virgin Mary, and on Stephen. 

(cf) -^uAyuAiwi^ ^MuuOTiy, Hdnkanag havadoj Athanasian 
creed. 

(e) It- aimmiuy^a^f fforts yov bodcukhon f questions 

and answers on various matters, ascribed to Athanasius and 
Cyril of Jerusalem. 

2 . diyb X^hutuptug^^ JPartegh medziin OesarcUsi 
(Basil the Qrtfity cf Cbuorea). 

(а) J^mbimtbg^ GoTumk mittntsants; rules of dis¬ 
cipline for monastic orders. 

(б) 4kt"U Karoz \ vera bahots; homily 

on fksting. 

(c) If 4.^P*y fwm (In^mVttin. L 

Karozk Y vera Avedaroni xisd EovhanTtG. yea aihm / homilies 
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on the bennning^ of John’s Gospel, and on the order of 
prayer in uie ancient Missals. 

(d) W'hllbaLPI^’L \\ MegnfUiun Saghmoaxisj com¬ 
mentary on the Psalms; TCghtkzana- 

tank; various letters; 7V*“**P Jark zanazank; 

homilies on repentance, thanksgiving, charily, and prayer; 
also, against drunkenness and other >^ 068 ; etc. etc. 

(tf) umkqkJtiib, Jar Usdeyhdzmon; on the six days of 

creation. 

AH the above works of Basil claim to be ancient transla-. 
tions, that is, of the tiflh century', though a few are of the 
sixth, or seventh. 

3. Yihipan Oihratti {Epip/ianius the 
Ctff)ru>tey. 

(a) yyit^auPfulL Jfeffniitiun Sagh- 

most haditahk ; fiagments of a commentary on the Psalms. 

(i) Kartizk zajutsonk; homilies on 

the crucitixion, burial, and resurrection of Christ. 

(c) Jfe^iitiun KUrki cininun- 
tots; commentary on Genesis. 

(d) y^tJimmtpmAfi, Afegnittiun Ai'^edarant; 
commentary on the Gospel, from the beginning of Christ’s 
preaching. 

All the above claim to be ancient translatioas. 

4. [\ul^bpkpttiu, fhgrperan {Chrysostom). 

(a) y Megn^iun Madieosi; com¬ 
mentary' on Matthew. * • 

(o) Megn^dtun KordzoU; commen¬ 

tary on the Acts. 

(c) yf.uuylrHy^ JfegntUiun Yesaiya; com¬ 
mentary on Isaiali. 

(d) l|'A(h '(y-Jibtfjig L Afegn&tiun DzUniintois 

yev <ulurt ; commentary (unfinished) on Genesis, and other 
portions of the Old Testament. 

(e) W'b^aup-^i^ <l|oijyu^ RqP'"^* Megniitiun Boghosi 
tilghtois; commentary on the epistles of Paul. 

(/) Karozk zanazank; homilies on 

various religious subjects. 
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(gr) Kovesd Mfgkxdon; eulogy on 

Melidos of^nlioch, Chrysostora’a teacher. 

(A) 1 Kevesd L&fctvcnxhi; eulogy on 

Gregory Lusavonch; written while the author wna in exile, 
on Anncnilin aoU. 

Most of the above works were translated by Mesrob and 
his companions, not long alter Chiysostom’s d^th. 

6. Kurikor Xitiaain {Gfegory o/Xyssa). 

(a) kpfng, JJffpiCtiufi yerkycrkots; com¬ 

mentary on Solomon’s Song, and on the nine beatitudes; 
ancient translation. 


h^ap-mpim^ k Xovfsd Tootorost yev mlim ; 
historical eulogy on Theodorus the General, and Gregory 
Thaumaturgus; ancient translation. 

(c) Jar V meurtgaim piini^- 
tiun; on the nature and constitution of man; translated, in 
the eighth century by Csdepan Siunetsi. 

(d) mib$uJhuubmL^bmiL^ Kovcad anam^mCUyan j 
eulogy on celibacy; ancient translation. 

(6) mqmyag uaiimL'bat^j$jL, Jar V 

Petghehemi dUghawts utbannktiun homily on the murder 

of the innocents at Bethlehem; and 

Kerezman jSftirtjdon ; on the burial place of Christ 

(/) Kovesd Meghidosi; eulogy on 

Father Melidos. 

6. I^irp^ira, Yev$ep{o$ {ExMhius), 

(a) k SodmCtlUtl yev 


jamatnanakiir^un ; history and chronology; translated by 
Mesrobs disciples under his direction, from the Syriac 


version. 


(6) KUronigon; chronicles; said to be an excel¬ 

lent translation from the Greek orimnal, cither by Moses of 
Khoren, or b^ore his time. An edition of this work with a 
Latin translation has been published at Venice. It is particu¬ 
larly valuable, as ^rtions of the Greek original that were 
lost, are restored through this ancient Armenian version. 

(c) J^mu/mpmppmim.t Hamoparpar; concordance of the four 
Gospels. 
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7. Oturegh YeHuaghemaisi (CyiJ 
of Jerusalem). 

(a) ■'*- l|"I/*7* {^itmmuibifjimtLnu, Tfight Of Goistir 

Qosdantianos; letter to the Emperor Constantine, on the 
appearance of the crosa , 

(i>) Karozk; lectures (subjects not given); an 

ancient translation. An edition has been printed in Vcnice. 

(c) W'h^itLp-^ \f***y^*V* MegntUiun Yesaiya; commen¬ 
tary on Isaiah, compiled (torn Cyril, Chrysostom, and oth¬ 
ers. A. D. 1292. 

8. Ajion (i)jAroiw(Bishop) ef Syria). 

(fl) limmliwptmbft^ Megu^iun Hin giida- 

oarani; commentary on the Old Testament; ancient trans¬ 
lation. 

(5) yybptmifilni IfsgniUiun chofitS 

avedaranchits; commentarj- on the four Evangelists. 

(c) yyb^iiLP^iX Meg- 

nHUiun Kor gudagarani zanazan masits / commentary on vari¬ 
ous portions of the New Testament. 

(d) flA RqPst Megniiittm Boghosi 

tughtots^ commentary on fourteen epistles of Paul, among 
\mch is the Third Epistle to the Corintliiana. 

, JCoTczk tanozaiilc / ho milies on 
the feasts of our Lord; and exhortations to penance, and 
fasting. 

(/) prayers; some of which arc in manu¬ 

script, and some printed. 

(g) ||, BodmiUtun Mordirosots ; 

history of Eastern martyrs. 

»• II*# Lil Sepiurinos ((Bishop) Severianus). 

Javk vartabedogon ; doctrinal and 
homiletical essays; ancient translation. 

10. Iftjulylt nu^ Evagrios {Evagrius (monk of Pontus)). 

\\ajabp.^ Aradzk; mystical aphorisms, theorctiad and 
'ical; ancient translation. The author was a disciple of 
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11 . J^UmteuM AruboJoUgi {Dio- 
nyniu the Artopayite). 

^ (®) Kahana£abed&' 

tiun HiknAda^atej the (bestial hicranshy, L c. orders of 
M^ls j ecclesiastical oitlcre, or priesthood of the church in 

(6) \\mmmi^y A»d(uho anCiik ; name# and attii- 

butes of God. 

(C) Khc/rhurtogon (U- 

ddadaapand/iun ; mjstic theolc^. 

(f/) TMyht xtncttatA ; various letters. 

These works ascribed to Dionysius, are supposed to have 
written in the fourth or fifth century. They a'cre 
translated into the Armenian, probably, in tnc seventh. 

12. .dnenymoia. 

(®) Honits; homilies on the principal 

festivals, as Christmas, Baptism of our Lord, Easter, !Scw 
Sabbath, Pentecost, and the Cross. 

(ft) 4hi»^ *• Magapai- 

yetevoUj essay on the Maccabees ; 

•/or V ivro (jHbrianoei; on Cjrprian ; 4^t*V ** 

tvra ya/yAdi / on hail} and tfhfmy V 

aesro oghhodattrdiyan, on love to the poor. 

^ (®) MeynCttrun joghevogtu; expo¬ 

sition of Ecclesiastes. 

These were all translated in the fifth century, by Mesrob 
and his companions. 

rimr centthy. 

1. Oiureyh Aghektanliiraln ((^ril 

<3f Alcjandria^ 

(®) Mariyiittun PiirgcJitn; hu¬ 

manity of our Saviour. 

(b) 'XttiH/* PatsadurUtiun 
Bavadamki Sigiof exposition of the Niccne Creed. 

(c) > ^rv Karoz Y lero Q(tnnj homily 

on the virgin Mary. 
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Ifa^n^tliun Sin 

giida^cffiiTti rTueunn/ commentary on a por^on of the Old 
Tevtaroent; ancient tmnslfllion. 

(f) 11 wnn- 

meiiUiTy on the Gospel of Luke, 

(/) M'^W' teitiftCj; book of treasures; a 

powerful aT]^ment a^inst Arians, Eunonnane., and thtuM 
who deny the Holy Spirit; an anaicnt tranalatioiL This 
work is said by the Bonumista nt Venice to bo very ingor* 
root, differiag much frora tiio Greek original; but Protest' 
atits might possibly find the evidence of this not so oon' 
dtimvev 

2* A%Aon {NUus the 

Mojiky 

Khundk; couqbcIs and instructions; being 
proverbs, and principles of spiritual life; aneient trmaslation. 

3, A^sodjos OondaTi* 

tiinabdUeiMi {Ommdius |Gwt Potriareb) 

Kssavs on the Ninevites and others, 

SIXTH CEKTCRY* 

1, BbvJianna OUiimaior (i/oAn 

CImaaits (of Sinai)), 

If ^ jSbnri^^ V T'Ufo^d j ladder to 
Paradise; aadent iraaiflation. 

VlAC^XLLAXEOirav 

1, i%nilAimi7o^pa; commentary 
on Job; transUted from an old Greek workt author and 
tninslotor unknoam. 

2. i FflTiir 

KUrikori aMKtodmmni yev O^jfrp^ni* complete hlstoiy of 
Gregory the Theologian, and Chrysostom, from tlie Greek; 
author and traoslator unknown. 

S. Ailt jr^oH^tsdttun nt fffrto t 

KiiriJbon; con venation of Pope Grqgory the Gneat, imd the 
rules of St. Benedict; traoslatod into the Annenian by 
Nema Lompronatsi 
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4, York BairQbedai&* IjTres of the 
Fathers, oontaiaing monument maximsi, aod stories of the 
holj anchorites \ translated from the Greek, by same. 
Printed in Constantinople, A. D. 1T20* 

5, ^ Ifarts jfeir Aoricz^mn Pi*- 

2en t'; questions and anawera on Genesis^ Eiodua, the AsTOnic 
pri^Lhood, and Levitical rites and sacrifices, etc* etc., by 
rbilo, a Jew of the Apostolic age. This is an ancient ver- 
aion from the Greek, and him b«ii printed in Tenice with 
a I^tin translation* 

SECULAE LITEHATUEi:. 


1. Ul^nrirb BUghadoji V twn!» pnno/j/ 

Plato’s laws, bis twelve books, and his conversations with 
Socrates and Euthypbron, and answers as if fltun the mouth 
of Socrates; ancient trunalation, 

2. l]i York Affhiksaniur^; history of 

Alexander the Great; anonymous; ancient tiauslali&n, 

5, Boftpiur V two AdiA 

fsainibr/ Porphyiy’a or twi* iWi-rc trans- 

lated by Tavit the Invincible^ in the fifth cantnty. 

4 - Ari^o^i ii^rok&tiuTil:^ 

Aristotle's Categories, jrsfa;, two letters to Alexander 

the Great, treatise on the world, and on virtues j translated 
by the same. 


JEToin ker(tffan€/iun f Greek 
grammar by Dionysius of Thmoe; translated by the some. 

6* I^yashgftgan^tiun Aa- 

^Jifnan f a medical work of Galea, with annotabons j trana- 
lator nnknowTi, but evidently ancient, 

7. TejyradifipMitn 

ci^AiYyfl; elements of Geometry by Euclid, abridged; traus- 
lator unknown, 


JYote .—ajtide has been printed tuider the csra of Mr. Chris* 
topher D* Seropya^ a native Armenian, gradiiated at Tate ColWa* 
and we are mneh indebted to him for many unportant comedona.— 
CouM* or PufiL, 
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THE MAIN HESUETS 

or TBV UTEK 

VEDIC KESEAKCHES IN (JERMANT. 


It is a tnitli no^r well established^ tliat the Yedas fumiali: 
the only sura foundation on which a knowled^ of mtcient 
and modem India can be built up. They are therefore at 
present engrossing the lar^r share of the attention of thow 
who pursue this branch of Oriental study. Only recently, 
however, has their paramount imjMrtanoe been mlly recog¬ 
nized; it was by slow degrees that they made their w-ay tip 
to the oonatdemtion in which they are now held. Once ft 
was questioned whether any such books as tlte Vedas really 
exist^ or whether, if they did exist, the jealous care of 
the Bmhmans would ever allow them to be laid open to 
European eyes. This doubt dispelled, they were finest intro¬ 
duced to the near acquaintance of scholars in the West by 
Cokbreoke. His famous Essay on the Vedas appeared in 
the Asiatic Eeseaichea for 1805 (vch viii.), and, owing to 
his very extensive library of manuscripts, and that rare com¬ 
mand of the language which he possessed, and which ena¬ 
bled him to make a more or less thorough examination of 
nearly all of them, it presented such a geneml view of the 
whole bc3dy of Vedic literature as has not even yet bwn 
Buperaeded. His compTebension of the eul^ect, however 
was in some respects essentially defective. He wtis unable 
to clarify properly the great mass of writiucs which he had 
before him; to hold distinctly apart, and view in their true 
mutual relation, the four original tests and the liturgical and 
other works which had grouped themselves about them; 
and having looked at the contents of the former through 
the diatoitiDg medium of the native interprotation, ho hud 
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failed to perceive wtat striking reaolts, for every department 
of Indian antiq^iiity^ they ^v'e^e in a oondition to furtiisb. 
AccordiDg1j% Ins papej-, fnb-tead of winding up with an 
hortation to pursue diligently the paLli lie had pointed outj. 
and o promise of the abundant Iruit to be gamed by the 
conquest of the many dilEcalties that lay in the way^ closed 
witlythe rather diacouraging Tvmark that the Vedas con¬ 
tained much that was intcreatiiig, imtl were well worthy the 
oocaaicmal attertiem of the Oriental student, but that their 
mass and the oheicuiTe dialect in which they were competed 
would probably lung prevent the mast^ny of their eoutenta. 
This propbocy was doubtless id some%ieaaiire the cause of 
its own fulfillment: at any rate, many yeara did dapfie 
before the next step was taken { and this Ume it was a Ger¬ 
man, Friedrich Ho^n^ Profesfiorin the London Onivergity, 
who lidd his band anew to the work: bis aeccsg to the great 
oollections of Sanskrit manuseriptE deposited in Xiondon 
had given him opjjortunity to learn tbc true value of the 
\ edas, and to i>erceivo the high necrasHy of laying them 
open to the examination of European science. Hia Rig- 
Tedas Specimen saw the light in 1&30, and was followed, 
eight years later^ by the pnbhcatiou of the first ^Isbtaka, or 
eighth, of the some Veda: ^he Sanskrit text, accompanied 
by a Latin translation and notes* the latter incomplete, for 
he who should have finishud them was alrendy in his grave; 
a ifltal interruption to the pregress of this study, whiSi hod 
been recoimucnoed. ao promisingly. For there was no one 
to take np again the thread where he bad dropped it; and 
so another intermission of some years followed, during whieb 
the TD&terial already nude public was elaborated more by 
tbc lingnifits than by the students of Indian antiquity: for 
the latter, it was still too much a to bo able to 

afford any very sadsfiictjoiy rcsulle. The next publication 
of importance was Prof Jioth^y Contributions to roe History 
and Litemturo of the Yeda, and appeared in He had 

spent some time at the French and English libraries, iu a 
thorough esamination, particularly, of the principal Veda, 
the Rik; and this little work of his, with other similar 
essays which accompanied or followed h, gave perhaps the 
most pwerful impulse to that movement which bos ainoe 
carried all Sanskritiats irresistibly to the study of the Vedaa^ 
About this time, top, a volnable ooHection of manuacaipts 
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hid beeD pu^osed for the Koyal Libraiy in Berlin^ atid 
with the TDXLtenal thus pi need withiii the easier reach of Ger^ 
man seknoe and indns^^i the work went on more rapidly^ 
Dr. VVeher^e Viyosautyi^SanLitifi SpccimeQ apponred in IS-iOj 
soon followed by the commeoeerneut of an editton of the 
text of that Voda (the White Vajus)^ which has just now 
reached Its ooinpletiou. in li^S^ Beufej published the 
Saiuu-Vcdo, entire, with translation and giosffliry. A new 
edition of the Rik, too, with accented text and the native 
oontmcotarTi", la now in progresa at Loudon; but many yeajB 
must olapse before the whole text of this most important of 
the TedM can be Imd before ua. The Atlinn^a-Vcdaf the 
most eompnkensivb and valuable of the four coUectioDs, 
next after the Rik, lies still buried in tbe uianuscripta, noria 
there any iinm^iate prospect of its publicatioru The whole 
study, then, bring still so new, Ita material in so small part, 
and that ao raccutly, made public, it is only tliosa who hnv- 
ing long had aoocss to libraries of rnaniiainptii have dcToted 
to the subject their speobl altanlion, who can speak with 
authority, and from tho results of original investigations, 
upon mattarn connected with tho Vedasn To this, of course, 
1 can lav no daim; the eecouda^^ advantage, however, of 
being praeetl under the perRonal instruction of persons thus 
qndjdled, I have cnjoyM, haviug been fortunate enough to 
hear, during the past year and a half, the lectures of 
Roin in Ttibiugeu, and of Dr» Weber iu Berlin; scbolars 
wbOj each in bis own department of Yedlc research, to 
E4xy the least, not surpassed in Europe. To them will be 
due w'hatcver the following paper muy contain of interest 
or value; and 1 desire to roate, at the outset, thU genend 
expression of my indebtedness to them, in lieu of particular 
acknowledgments from time to time in the course of the 
essay; without, however, nt the same time rendering them 
accountable for what errors and imperfections may be found 
in tho latter: these will be due tq, and I trust partially ex* 
cused by, the inipos^ibilitj of gaining, in so short a period, 
full command of so great a subject. Completeness^ mdeedt 
in any respect, k not pretended to here: it is sought only 
to give such a geneml statement of the main results of the 
later Vedio researches in Germany ns shall serve to intro¬ 
duce the subject to those to whom it may bo unknown, and 
awoken, if posable, in some measure, that interest for it to 
which it k so justly entitled. 
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It will be m order first to name and des<nnbe the writiDgs 
which are to be understood by the appellation “Veda,^^ in 
the course of this paper. The word is one of varied appli¬ 
cation^ Its oii^nal si^ifixation ig simply “knowledge, 
Bolfincc*” Tt is then made to denote the whole body of the 
Hindu aocred litcraturej. as containing eminently t/n edence: 
as teaching that knowledge whidiT of all otbeTs, la boat wcirth 
oeqairinm Thia is not the kciiho iu which it will be now 
emploveu, A disousaion of this iintneaan body of literary 
ijecortfc, which extends itself over the whole reli^ous anh 
philosophical history of the Ilindu people, is not what is 
nen^ called for* shall conoeni ourselves with but a 

single tlepajtmont of it. It ia, namely, by the Indians them- 
ficlvea, divided into two grand portions, mantrs ami hrdh- 
rnaT^a (which words we may render, though not literally, 
by the terms “worship" and “theology”); and this diviHion, 
as is not alwqys the Case with one of native origin, is in lact 
an essential one, seputrating two widely different classes of 
wntinga, which stand Jtelated to one another ns canonized 
text on the ope hand, and canonized explication, dogmatical, 
exegeticai, historical, prescriptive^ on the other; ivhich, lo 
the main, are w'idely removed m time, and represent two 
distinct periods of religious development; and of tvbich the 
one is in verse, the other in prose. The second, irdAmonw, is 
made up of the various single works which also boar the name 
of MimaT^a (as the Altareya and Kaiishitaki BriihruEmafi, 
which attach themselves to the Rig-Yeda; the ^tapaiba 
RrdhmaQc, belonging to the Yajus, etc.); and other kindred 
writings, such as the ArapyakaH, works prepared for the 
edification of those who had withdrawn themselves into the 
forest for Bec]u$ion and meditation, and Upnnisbada, lesser 
theological treatises* The first portion, mantra, consists of 
the lour works commonly known as Rig-Yedn, Sinna-Yeda, 
Yajur-Yeda, _ALharva-YTOa, and to tHeae alone, the Vedaa, 
m cantradistinction to the Veda, will our attention at present 
be directed. They form together a peculiar class of writings, 
standing at the head of the whole bodv of Indian literature, 
agreeing with one another in the grand extern til character- 
laticsof form and language, and in the gencnil nature of 
their conteota, and even ml of them composed, in part of 
the same matter; in other reJ5pects, such as internal m^range- 
ment, date and object of collection, and use in the oeiemo- 
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nial of the ladian religion, of a widely difTeTant ekar&cteir^ 
Those fbaturos which ure oommon to them all wiU naturally 
Ido the first to be iUustrated. 

The general form of the Vedas is that of lyrical poetry: 
the j contain the songs in which the first ancestors of the 
HmdQ people^ at the vgjy dawn of their existence as a 
separata nation, while they were still only on the thmhold 
oi the great ooimtiy which they were afterwards to fill with 
their civilization, praised the godsr extolled heroic deeds, and 
sang of other nmtters which Idndled their poetical fervor* 
This of itfielf were enough to attack a high and uniTcrs^ 
interest to these hooka, that as, in point of time also^ they 
are probably the most ancient existing literary records of our 
race, so, at any rate in the progression of hteraty develop* 
znent^ they are beyond dispute the earliest: we poss^: the 
most oompkte Tepiesentation which has been preserved to 
modem timea of that primitive lyrioal epoch which theory 
assumes as the earliest m the liteiar^" biBtorj of every people; 
The mass ae it lies before us ^ alnaost exclusively of a reli* 
gious character ^ this may have its ground partly in the end 
for which the oollecdona were afterward mme, hut is proba¬ 
bly in a far higher dognee dne to the character of the people 
which thus shows itself to have been at the beginning 
what it continued to be tbroiigbcjut its whole history, aa 
essentially religious one: for no great j»ople^ surely, ever 
presented the spectacle of a development more pnrfomi- 
nautly Tchgicua; none ever pounded its whole fabric of 
social and political life more aW>lutclyon a religious basis; 
none ever meditated more deeply and exelusively on things 
Eupematuial; none ever rose, on tke one band, higher into 
the airy repons of a purely apeculative creed, or sunk, on 
the other, deeper into degrading superstitions, the two cx* 
tremes to which such a tendency naturally Icada Hymns 
of a very different cbaxactcr are not entirely wanting^ and 
this might be taken as an indication that, had they been 
more numerous, more would have been preserved to us: 
such, however, form but rare exceptions m the greet body 
of religious poetry* Even passages which afford historic^ 
or geographical data, are infr^uent, and notwithstaudmg tha 
great mass of the text, the harvest of such information to be 
gleaned from it is but a scanty one. The songs are for the 
meat part simple invocadona and extoUings of the divinity 
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to 'wiiicH eack is addressed : tiie characteT of the Yedic rc' 
ligion is too little mythical to afford opportunity for exten¬ 
sive vartadoos of the theioe wliich each god suggests^ and 
high ilights of pure poctied fan^ are of uncommon occur- 
reoce; tke attributes of the divinity are recounted; honorific 
epithets in profusion are heaped utod him ; the devotion 
and service of his worshipper are plead, and blessings of all 
kinds besought in return ; former kindnesses bestoued on 
ancestors, or friend^ or the heroes of the olden time, are 
mentioned, and confidence espreased that iavora notinferiur 
■will atill be granted to the righteous* Something of mo¬ 
notony^ of course, cannot wed be avoided, and proper poeti-^ 
cal interest of the highest order is not to be songht hiare. 
The metrical form of these lyrics is of the simplest charac¬ 
ter^ Nearly oU the numerous metres are variations of but 
a_ single movement, the iambicj dificiing from one another 
either in respect to the number of feet which go to makeup 
a hemistich, tmd the number of the latter which compose n 
ver^ or in the presence or ah^nce of an added eydablc 
which gives each hemistich a trochaic cloae. But Jhrther 
than this, the lawn regulating the succession of long and 
short syllables within the limits of the hemlstit^ are iu 

r oral any thing but strict: all that is aimed at seems to 
to give the whole a kind of lylhmioal flow*, or gonend 
metric^ movement, on which the four last syllablea shall 
stamp the peculiar character : their quantity is much more 
definitely established, yet even among them exceptional 
irregularities are by no means rare. 

The langua^ of the Vedaa is an older dialect, varying 
very conaiderably, both in its gremrnatical and lexicad clm]> 
Boter, fhoin the classical Sanskrit, Its grammatical peculi¬ 
arities run through all departinents : euphonic rules, 'word- 
fonnation and comp^itiem, declension, coqjugation, syntax, 
TVithout entering into any spedfication of them, which 
would extend this pajicr beyond its proper limits, it will ha 
enough to say here that they are partly such as chanicterizd 
an Older lungna^ con^fisting in a greater originality of 
forma and the like, and ^Uy such as characterbso a "lan¬ 
guage -which b still in the bioom and vigor of life, ite free* 
dnm untremmelled by other rules than those of common 
usage, and which has not, like the Sanskrit, passed into 
oblivion as a native epoken dialect, become merely a con- 
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venUonal medium of oommmiic^tioii among: Icamod, 

been forced, as it were^ into a iDoidd of regulanty W long 
and exhaiisting grammatical trentEnmitr ana iieceUed a de- 
velopTjient T^rhioh is in some respects fi>rngn and iiniuitaral 
The diasimllarit r existing botwoon tlie two^ in respect to the 
stock of word£ of wIiUjIi each in iuado tipj ia, to say the less^ 
not le$B rnorked. Not single words alone, but whole oloBsea 
of derivationa, and roots, ivitb, the families that are ioitaed 
from them^ which the T oxhibiU in fret^nent and ^miliar 
use, are wholly wanting, or hare Jefr but taint traoca, ia the 
clasical dialed; ^ ^ extent as seeaiB lo dc' 

mand, if the two be actually jiekted to one another direody 
an mother and daughter^ a longer inteiral between them 
than Vfis should be mcliited to Dsaumor from the chameter 
mid degree of the gramiimta^ and more especially tho 
phonetic, diilercncesv The liistoiy of the Hindu dialecta 
and thdr mutual relELtiona, however^ k as yet kr from beu^ 
satkiactorUy traced ou^ and it is not ’worth while to rioic 
here any li^ty conclusbns: ft any rate, the value of tlie 
Vedto dialect,'tor deozitig up tbia hiatory and eatnblishing 
the true chomcier of the Sanskrit and its successors, ia q<^ 
less decided than that of the Yedos themfielves, for cluddO' 
ting the laser Indian aniiqui^. in many of the jioints in 
which Vallo ami Sanskrit disagree, the tormer strikJnglj 
approaches its next neighbors to the westward, the langua^ 
of the Ave8t4^ commonly colled the 2ond, and thot of the 
Persiau inacriptiono; and this drcumstancc lends il a high 
importance ns on aid in the rostoiatlon, ne’er so Imppily tn 
process of accomplishment, of those lest trenauree of au- 
riquity. Its farther pjylj'inincnl toIuc in a genoral linguiAliQ 
pome of view, os susttyaing in a less dc^rree to the Smmkjrit 
the same rdktion as the latter to tho ot^iei ludo-EmopeaiL 
language boa been long tolly recogniiKiL 

Chher pmticulnr characteristics ol the fonr Yedofi, and the 
rektiona m -which they stand to one another, will be most 
dearly exhibited by giving some account of the oontenia 
and urrangemoDt of each, separately. 

First uuong them^ in extent and importance, k the 
Veda. Ita text, k composed of a little more tluui 

a thousand bymna, s^ox; these are of voriouB length, from 
one to tuoro than dfry vciss^ and compfiac altogether ubout 
ten thousand hve hundred such Tersea, or fic (rk oomes 
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fitim the root rie or oir, “ to praise,'* and oignihea origtnaUT 
“ a praising," Sut is then, hy nn eusj and frequent tranaition, 
applied to denote the tEH^ium of praise, the From 

we latter it derives its name: it is the Veda of ric. AVJij 
it, 03 distinguiahed from the otherB, bos a pecnimr title to 
this appellation, will be made to appear bereufter. It is 
divided into ten books, called Iffnida!a.% “cireles»" Of 
tb^e, the drat seven are quite homogeneous b respect to 
their eknraoter and internal arrangement. The first Wk ia 
eonaiderabij the longest, coutoinidg a hundred and nitietT- 
one hvmns, which are, with ain^c scattered crtceptionc, 
asorit^d to fifteen diflerent authors or rvkig (this is the 
technical name for the inspirad author of any rtc ; the word 
meaua “sage, fleer’’), among them some of the best known 
names of the Wdic period, oa Gotomo, Konva, Ruisa, yuuah' 
^pa, Kakfliilvan: the hyiniiB of each risfii atand together 
in a bodj, and, with the exception of thoec of A^astym 
the lost in the book, ore eo arranged that those addressed 
to Agni come fitot, those to Indm succeed them, nnd then 
fallow promiflcuquBly those to other divjaides. Of the nesi 
aiK bookfl, cfich ia ascribed entire to a aingle poet, or poetic 
fiunily; the bcooheI, con taming forty-three hymns, toGritea- 
mada; the third, sixty-two, to ViQvfimitni; the fouTth, iif^- 
eight, to Vimad^^vu; the fifth, eighty-seven, to Atri and 
rwhis of hie kindred ^ the sixth, saventy-fiyc, to BharodvAJa; 
the seventh, one huntlred and four, to Vnsishtlio- In all 
of them, the b>Tnnfl are nimTjged in strict aceo^anco with 
the method above stated as ot^rved in the snbdivisiorka of 
the firrt book. Thus far, then, we seem to have n single 
coliectiqn, motle and ordered by the same hand With the 
BueceiMhdg books the case is otherwise; The eighth con- 
ninety-two hymns, osaigncii to a great number of difi 
ferent audio ra, some of whom are among those whoee pro- 
ducyiqiis wg have already found in the earlier books^ a 
majority of them are of the race of KsLtiva; hymns of the 
same rahi do not always stand in conueoLion together, and 
of any internal aimn^metit according to divinities there 
13 no trace. This hook has a special mmti it is entitled 
tho word ctymologicatly eignificfl a kind of song 
(fr^tha root “to sing/' and prefix prti, <<forth*’ or 
' b^TO ^; why the hymns of this book in particular should 
M thus does not at present appear; prapdMo ia also 
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the nniiie of u certaiu metre of not infraqueitt ocotirnraco 
among thera, as well ns of a rishi to whom a few of them 
are oscribetl,; but neither of these circuinataneea gives any 
clue to tl^ reason of the appoilatioD, With the ninth book 
the easels cjt:arer! ita hymns^ one hundred and fourteen in 
nnmber, artit without escepiion, nddn^ed to tLeSomi^. and, 
being Intruded to be sung wiiiJe that driuk was espressed 
from the piiiut tliat afiortled it, and was darihed, are called 
pdvttmdnyi-^^ “ puridcationoU' And here, for the laike of 
cleaniesii, it may be well to turn aeide tbr a moment to con¬ 
sider the origia and siguidennoe of that peculiar fenture of 
the ancient [ndian religion presented in the Soiaa-rituid. The 
word w«ia means ainiply “ostract" (from the root *'to 
express^ cxtraot’^i, and is the name of a beverage prepared 
from a certain herb, thcaaelepuus acids, which grows abond-' 
antly niKMi the mountalmi of India and I’ereia, Tina plants 
which oy its name should be nklu to our common milk¬ 
weed, famisbts like the latter an abundant milky juice, 
which, when far men ted, pdsscsdcs iuioxJciitingqanliues. In 
this vironmstnnoe, it h believed, lies the csplaniLtion of the 
whole matter. Ike siinple-mindcd Arinn peOfde, whoso 
whole religiou was n worship of tlio ivonderfo] powers and 
phenomenu of nature, had no eponer percciv’c'd tliot th^ 
liquid list! jww'er to elevate the spiritj^ and produce a tem¬ 
porary frensv, uuder the influence of which the individual 
was prompted to, a ad capable of, deeda beyond his natural 
powers, than they found in it something divine: it w^aa, to 
their apprehensian, a god, eitdowing those into whom it 
entered, with godlike powere; the plnot which niForded it 
became to them the king of plants; the process of prepar¬ 
ing it woA a holy focrifice; the intirumeDts used therefor 
were sacred. The high a ntiqaity of th U cul tus is attested by 
the references to it fonnd occurring in the Pereiaii Aveat*; 
it secniB, however, to have received a new irapul^ on Indian 
territory, os the pavumdri^ hymns of the Veda exhibit it 
in a truly remarkable state of development. Soma is there 
addressed as a god in the highest strains of adulation and 
veneration all pow'ers belong to him; all blessings are be- 
sought ot him;, na his to bestow. And not only do such 
hymns compose one whole book of the Rik, and occur sent^ 
tered here and there through other portiona of it, but the 
moat uuiiicroua afrigle.passages, and refereoces every iivhero 


BjppeanQg, how cloacly it had mtettwined lEself ^rith 
the whole ritual of the Vodk religion, is an accept* 

able oShring to all the gods; it isj howevert pecnliiirlj 
property of Indra: he snlLiea out to Btay the demonf and 
free the imprisoned waterSi when by the draughts 

of this drinlc which arc presented Viitn by bis worshippers, 
The tramlcrence of the name Sotna to the moon^ which 
ippeare in the later hatery of the Indkn reiigioot is hitherto 
objure: the Vedas do not know it, nor do they tieetn to 
prepare the way for it in any manner. 

To Tcturo to the ninth book of die Rik; the names of ita 
nutaeroiLB authors are soma of them t^osc whose acquaint¬ 
ance we have already formed; a few of its hymoa, as also of 
the pragittlms, arc ascribed to mythical pereonagea. Both the 
eighth and the ninth book, now, stand in a peculiar conneo- 
tion with the Sama-Yeda: nearly hiJf the versea of the pdva* 
rafinyas occur agaiii in that collection, and of' the pii^thaa, 
more than adfth, op nearly twothirds as tunny h}i[insas form 
all the other books of the Rlk (oxocptiDg ibe ninth) taken to* 
gethcr. This is a aignilicaat circuniatanoe, from which may 
one day be drawn vduable results for the I^toiy of both col¬ 
lections: for the present we inmt be content with simply 
stating it. The tenth book, again, stimdfl apart from the rest, 
wearing the appearance of being a bter append®^ to the 
collection. It la a very long one, comprising, like the first, a 
hundred and ninety-one hynjns. Of these, the first half ia 
airanged upon no apparent system; the second commences 
adth the longer hymns, and duninishea their length re^lorly 
to the close. As to their nuibors, the tradition is m very 
many caacfl entirely at and either aiaigns them to some 
god or mychi^^ character, or awkw'ardly manufucturefl out 
of an expression occurring in one of the versca, a name to 
stand as that of rishL Bol^ these are distinetiTe circum¬ 
stances ; Btill more peculiar, however, ia the character of a 
large portion of iia contents. Many of ite hymns, indeed, 
do not remajrkably differ from the 'mass of thoee foand in 
the earlier boolm; but os a whiilc they are evidently of a 
much later date, and conceived in another spirit They do 
not restrict themselvea. to the devotional strain that prevails 
elsewhere: they embrace n far wider range of subjeete; they 
are mythical, like the hymn of Furilravas and Urvoct, the 
dialogue between Vama tmd Yami, the discussion between 
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Agni and tha otiier god% wbep he desires t* Teaign hia odicsi 
aa mediator, and they dissuade him 0:oEn Lt[ apceuladvo, as 
the hymn on Lba origin of cfeatlon^ tnmelatcd in Colobrooke's 
■Essay j simplj pracuenJf na the addresses to night and to 
fore^-solituda; snperEtitlouB) ekarms and cxoTcmmsj of 
an anomalous ehametorf as the hymn in which a ruined 
gambler deplores his fatal passion for play^ recounh» the 
misfortune which it has caused him, and Tors wears the dice, 
Thei Y wear, in shorty the |KuIiar character of the fourth 
Ved^ the AtharTOr and do in fact sustain to that collection 
such a relation aa the eighth and ninth books to the Sfoua' 
Vedai moat of them occumijg o^n among its oontonts. 

After this general tnew, it will not seem doublfhl what 
opinion is to be held of the ebaracter of the Rig^Yeda ns a 
collection, Siaoh a moES of hymns could not have been 
brought together^ and into such a fornij merely for a lltur- 
gi^ purpose, for tigc in the ceremonial of the Indian wor¬ 
ship, In the later distribution of the Yedtia, indeed, to the 
Tftrioufl classes of priests who oJticbte at a sacrifice^ the Rik 
is assigned to the Zfotor, or JuToker’'; but this does not 
suppo^ of necessity anv thing forthar than that tbb Yeda, aa 
the chief of the Escrod book^ might not be wholly left out 
at an act of solemn worship; or imply that any other use 
WKB Timde of it than is made of our oirn Bible, for instance, 
when at any religious cxertife an appropriate chapter ox 
po^ge from it is read. The Rig-Veda is doubUesa a hk- 
toxical collection, prompted by a desire to tneasiire up com¬ 
plete, and preserve from Ciilher corruption, those ancient 
and inspir^ songs wbioh the Indian nation had brought 
with them, as their most precious posseajjon, from the carjjer 
seats of the rnce. 

^Yith the SSma-Yeda the case is otherwisoj thifi Ls a purely 
Liturgical oollectiom Its Sanhit^ foundatton-text, is divi¬ 
ded into two portions^ The first and smaller, the is 

composed of live hundred and eighty-five He, whereof five 
hundred ixnd thirty-nine are found likei^dscia the Rig-\''eda; 
hero, however, they ore rent fiom the connection in which 
they stood in the hymua of which they ori^naJly formed a 
part (so that only in one ox two instances do two follow one 
another in the isame order os in the Rik)^ and are arranged 
Mfiw into fifty-nine decades, and these again are coizibined 
into chapters and books~ final twelve decodes are ad* 
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dressed soldy to Agni; the thirtV’ais: next followmg:^ for 
tb^ most pa^ to IcKim: single inrocatiops of Agai aod 
oiiier divitiitiefi iire mittered here aad there Among them, 
and a part of one of ilie ksL ia addressed to Soma. TI 1111 & 
far the verses nro taken indilTerentlj Irom nil the hooks of 
the Rik excepting the ninth (whicbr save in the decade last 
mentioned, is represented by only two % eraes): the exirocta 
Irom the eighth, however, m already before remarked, 
greatly preponderating in number* TiiB remaining eleven 
decades nrci without esoeptioD^ from the Soma'hymna of 
the ninth book* The second portion, called the 
i|from the root tiiJtft, which likewise means praise''), 
oontalna twelve hundred and twenty-three ric, eleven hun¬ 
dred and ninety-four of diem occurring nlso in the Rig- 
Tedflj ihav are arrangi^ primniily in divisions which, ns a 
generul rule (Uiongh with frequent cxccpdona), coiiBist each 
of three verses, and are in ncorlv all oases connected ex- 
tnxets from the hymns of the llik; Eoniotlmcs, indeed, a 
whole hymn, of from ibur to twelve verees, forms naingle 
div^QQ. In numerous instances, the first or ono of the fol¬ 
io wina v^erecs of a division is one which haa nlrejuly ap- 
peareu in the Areika, and is hero rejioated, accompanied by 
those others wluch properly stand in connection with it: 
the anmber of such repetitions is so great as to reduce the 
actual oourenis of thia Veda Irem one thousand eight hun¬ 
dred and eight TIC to one thousand five hundred and forty- 
nine (not one thousand four hundred and seventy-two, as 
Beijfoy hji4 Cfroneoinily Stated it). In the second portion, tho 
extracts Irom the eighth and ninth books of the Rtlc bear 
the same relative proportion to the rest as in the drst, but 
anv such internal arrangement of its verses, as the latter 
oxhiblta Is not trai^ble: invocatioiLs of all the divinitiea 
occur preiiiiscuousUf mingled together* The verses which 
are peculiar to tlie S&nia present no choracteristica to distin¬ 
guish them the others: they would appear to belong 
to hymns which were passed over in making the other col¬ 
lection A large proportion of them, it may bo retnarked, 
are ascribed to Tamadovn, the author of tho fourth book of 
the Rik. The Suma is provided with a peculiar and vcir 
com piloted system of nocenta, eonskting of no Jes ^aji 
ten dillcrcnt segus: all of them together, liowever, express 
nothing diflerent from what is denoted by the two signs 


of tBe othefTediii Partber than this, it presents verr 
xiomcrouB readingE, diifering considerably from those of the 
Rik j find these are stated to be fbr the most pan of a high er 
antiquity and originality. It thus -becomes an important 
critical aid to the stodf- of the tttk^ and in this circnnistatieo^ 
and in the light irhicli its rdationa to the other collections 
may be made to shed upon the history of them all, -seems 
to consist for ns its chief value. In itself^ it is the least in¬ 
teresting of the four VeJas, 

The te,vt thus described^ however^ does not strictly oon- 
atitote the Sama-Veda: thi^ by ita name,, is a Veda of sdman^ 
and as yet .we have only ric, iSiffmtin is a word of not infre¬ 
quent ^urrenoe in the Vedio texts; its clymologv is ob- 
ecure: that whidi the Indians themselves give js of no 
valne; its meaning is not a matter of doubt: as distin* 
guished from rk^ it algnilies a musically modulated versOj a 
chnnL Thew riCj tbeOT have to nndergo n modification to 
convert them into silman. And to this end it is not enough 
that they be amply acoomjjnnied with a musical utterance; 
they ajrc also variously transformtyd by the protraction of 
their vowels, the resolution of semi-vowds into rowels^ the 
insertion of sundry sounds,, syllables and words, the repeti¬ 
tion of portions of the verse" and the like. The ric thus 
changed into (heir Sfima-form, are to ba found in the Odtioa, 
works which form a part of the veiy extensive literature 
attached to this Veda* By varying the method of its treat¬ 
ment, each rle is of oourae tranEtfoTmable into an indefinite 
number of oifibrent edman, and this circumstance seems to 
explain the noticea in. later Indian works, to the effect that 
the Siima-Veda contains four thousand, or even eight fhon- 
sand sum an. 

The general object of this collection is un Jeratjood to have 
been, that its chants should be sung during the Soma-ritual; 
nearer particulars ncape<^ng the nature of the couaeccron, 
the reason of the selection of these verses, the ground of 
their present arrnngemctit, the method of their application 
in the ceremonial, it ia not at present possible to give: these 
are matters which it is rcaerved for future mvestigatioos to 
elucidate. 

The Yajur-VedOi, the third of the collections, is of a simi* 
lar character to the lost, bdng yet more clearly intended to 
aabaerre a purely liturgical purpose. It grew up at a period 
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long posterior to tL&t to which is to bo the coinpcH 

idtion of tbs Vedic b jmns^ in connection wttb« and in oonso* 
queues of^ the development whicb, the cuhus, the body of 
religious ceremoni^ received. In the earlj Vedic timea, 
the snenhoe wo^ still in tbo main on unfetter^ act of dsvo^ 
tioD, not commitLed to the cUai^ of a borly of piivileged 
priests, not regulated in its minor details,, but lefbtotbc 
unpnlaea of him who oflored it; aooompanied with ric and 
Baman, b^mna and chants, that the mouth of the ofFerer 
mJ^ht not be silent while lus hands were presenting to the 
divimtj the gift which hb heart protnpte<£ Thus it b ssid 
in a veree of the Sunia {L 4, 2, 3, 10), “no und sdma we 
rcvercuce, hy whose aid the ceremonies ore ^tformed: they 
two bear rule at the altar; they cany the sacrifice to the 
goda;”^ no mention b here mode of yajue, nor docs it seeni 
thi^^ the word occuia in. the earlier portToni of the V e^ 
wntinga As in prooeas of time, however, the ritual as- 
aum^ a more and more formal character, bi^mjng finally 
a strictly and minutely ululated Mueooi^ion of single Actiona, 
not only were the verees fi.sed which were to^ quoted 
dimng the ceremony, but there established themselves like¬ 
wise a body of uttcninces, fiyrmulaa of words, intended to 
accompany each individual action of the whole work, to 
explain, excuee, bless, give it a symboilcol signifieancy, or 
the like. To show the minuteness of detail to wideh. thi» 
was often earned, it may be mentioned that the first acuten- 
oes in the text of the White \ aJiiir*Veda were to be uttered 
by the pneet as he out from a particulnr tree u switch with 
which to ddve away the ealvea from the csows whose milk 
was to furnish the matorial of the offeringt These amcrificial 
formulas received the name of yajus (from, the root "to 
uortfice, offer'"}. A book, then, which should contain the 
whole body of these expresaioua, or those of them which were 
aUwhed to an^ specified number of ccreinoui^ would be a 
^ qjur-yoda, \edla of It might contain also many 

tic, which, being oonuccted with certain ports of the ritual 
as its neceseary aooompaniments, hud tbetniielves become 
yi^us. Such is,, in lact, the Ynjur-V'eda which we 
its text is mode up of these formulas, partly in prose and 
partly iu vere^ arranged in the order in wbleh they were to 
be made me of at the sacrifice. Any iutenud connection, of 
course, it does not p^osoeos, it would be a complete enigma 
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to tiSj if not explEuncd by a spedfication of the several sc- 
tionH to which, one after aaotherj the ibrmula^s are nttachedi 
This explamtion is furnished ^rtly by the <x>minentctriea 
on the tex^ aud mrlJy by the Brd]itoai;ias and Si^Uits bC' 
longiDg to it It lies now in the nature of the caae, that the 
eeremonial would by no tneona eveiy where be the same in 
its detaiJa; and there might be aa many distinct Yajnr'Vedas 
collected as there tutitc in different regions yarioua ways of 
conducting the eacriEce: and it ia in accordance with this, 
that we find not one^ but two principal te^xts of the Yajur- 
Veda, called respectively the %Vhitc and ibc Black, or the 
V^asaneya and Taitlirtya Sanhitds. The origin of these 
appellations is not clear: the two Inttor may he patronymics 
from the families in which the tests first i^tablished them* 
aelrea. Dr, ‘WebcTT however, is inclined to refhr both the 
namea Black and Tnititiiyn (deriving the latter from tlttiri, 
the name of the parti'oolored, spwkled partridga) to the 
pecnliar condition of turbidity, disorder^ intermixtEiTe, in 
which the text they are applied to Ig found: mantm and 
hrdhmana bein^ in it indiscnminatoly confounded together. 
Besides the existenoe of these two'independent SanhltJa, 
the schools,” of this Veda, whose texts and their 

mode of application differ in leas important particulam, have 
been cxoe^n^ly nnmeroas. The Black Yajur-Veda or 
Toittirfya Sanbi^ is as yet little known, manuscripts of it 
being rare in Europe; the other, by the edition and 
other labors of Dr. Weber, promises to be sooner and more 
fully laid opeti to the knowledge of modern science than 
any of the other Vedas, not excepting the It con- 

tains about two thousand ysjus, divided into forty Adhydt/as, 
“lectures:” nearly half of them are in v'erse, or rie, and of 
these, far the greater portion are to be found also in the 
Rig-Vedn; they present some various readings, yet not 
nearly so numeroua n.s those of the Sfima-Veda, ncr do they 
possess the same high value. A list of tho faerihcea to 
which they belong may be found in Colebrooke'a Essay: it 
ia uimecefigary to repeat it here. 

Kospecting the fourth Vedn, the A than™, few partlculara 
have as yet been made known to the European ptiblia 
Manuscripts of its text exist but sparingly, either in Eng¬ 
land or on the eoatinen:^ perhaps hardly enough in all to 
found a really satiafiictory Mition upon: cue or two attempts 
TOO. m. sg 
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to prepare it for publication have been and after- 

Tranls relin^nisL^ for lack of means* It seems, too, to 
have experienoed in Europe^ in some measure, the same 
nealectfiil treatment which it has suffered in India: there it 
had to ’wait lone belbre its claim to be regarded as a Teda 
was generollj allowed; and it is well known to all ’who arc 
in any degree oouversaat with the Sanskrit literature, that 
Hik, Sams and Yajus ore often aamed as the three Yeds^ 
to the entire eaciusion of the Atharva; it never, indeed, 
attained to the high coesiiJemtion enjoyed bj^ the other col- 
Icotionii, nor, so mr as is known, found a nativo commenta¬ 
tor. It would be highly unjust, however, that the Indian 
example shoulid in this respect Iw followed by ua: for to ua 
the Atharva U, next after the Rik, the most vainnble of the 
four Vedaa, as being itself also a historical collection, and 
in much ihe greater part of independent contents* Having 
token occasion during the past winter to make a transcript 
of this Veda from the monnscripts of the !^rlia library, 1 
hope at a foture opportunity to give the Society more par¬ 
ticular information respecting it: such a general notice, 
however, as the scope and extent of this paper call for, can 
already here be offered. First, os lo its name: any Euch 
cbaracteristic appellation as has been found for each of the 
other Vedas it seems to lack: its various titles have the air 
of having been manufactured, and arbiimrily applied to it, 
in order to cbsllenge for the collection nn antiquity and a 
digni^ which do not proprly belong to U. Atharvan and 
Augims are the names of livo of the most ancient and ven¬ 
erated Indian families, which even in the earlier hymns of 
the Rik are invested with a kind of mythical character: it 
is sought, then, to exalt tliis coUecliun by asserting its spe- 
cial connection with them; entitling it the Veda of the 
Atharvan and Augtras, or that of the Atharvan alone: 
the latter ip the apE>c]lation by which it is now generitlly 
distinguished* Another name by w^hich ii is sometimes 
known, ik Brahmti-Veda, The word Brahm§, as here used, 
denotes the chief priest at a sacriticinl ceremony, the one 
charged with the general supervision of the whole; not that 
he has anytliing to do with this Vtda, but as the other three 
had bffin assigned lo three of the Tegolnrly oHiebting priests, 
the Rlk to the Bntor, or In voker* the^Sama to the Udod^ 
tor, or “Chanter,^ the to the Ad/iv<iryUf or “ Offerer,” 
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it was found conTeoient, in order toassamc fortte Attiarva 
a plaod in tlie structure of tbe ludmn cuUna analogoua to 
that occujjietl by the others^ to pve it a namo imply ing its 
oocmeotion with the BrnhicuT. In exteui, it stan^ next to 
the Rik, coraprifitig nearly thousand Terses, in about six 
htindred and seventy hymns: these ore divided into twenty 
bookSf precisely why is not knowDi, ns the Indian 

tnulitioas n^pecting author and the like are citiU very im¬ 
perfectly understood: it is at nnv rate a material, and not a 
mere formal, division; aon>e of the books have a peculiar 
chsrecteT of their own: so the sixth, of which the ric me 
arranged in tristichs^ whereof two in rntx^t instances form a 
hymn^ the seventli, of which the hymns are very short, a 
majority of them containing but a single verse; the fifteenth, 
which is in prtise, and in iangnoge and contents nearly akin 
with the Brahmonas;* the twentieth, which is by 4r the ' 
longi^ of them all, nearly one thousand rlu, of them 
ndarc^d to Indra, and all extracted, without variation, from 
the Uymiia of the Rtk. It has been estimated that about one- 
third of the whole number oeoor again in the other Yeda: 
here, however, they almoet uniformly (exoepting in ibe twen- 
ticih book) present readings varying very greatly from those 
of the latter: they appear to be genemliy of a tnucJi later and 
less genuine chameter, and are Boroetimeg, it may be, even 
conscious arbitrary translbrmationfl of the onginal text. 
As to the internal choracler of the Atharva hymns, it may 
be said of them, as of the tenth book of the Rik, that they 
are the productions of another and a later period, and the 
expressions of a diderent Bpirit, from that of the earlier 
hymns in the other Yodo, In the latter, the goda are ap- 
pjYuftched with reverential awe, indeed, but with love and 
confidence also: a worship is paid them that exalts the 
offerer of it; the demons, embraced under the general name 
jRaktItas, are objects of horror, whom the gods ward off and 
destroy; the divinities of the Atharva are regarded rather 
with a kind of cringing fear, aa powers whose wrath la to 
be deprecated, and whose lavor curried for: jt knowa a w^hole 
host of imps and hobgoblins, in ranks and clasBcs, and ad¬ 
dresses itself to them directly, offering them homage to 


* Thii tiH b«fn paUirtw!. Ami tHuBlKtiDD, bjr Dr. AofrKfal, tn Lb« 
Tolume of W^btir'a IwJiKAr Sttulitn. 
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indtice ttem to fltustain from dob^ hurm. The mantra^, 
prayer, which id ihe older Veda is the iBEtrument of dcvo- 
tiocL, is here mther the tool of superstitjcjn: it wrings from 
the unwilling hands of the ^ods the fivora which of old 
their good wHl to men indnccd them to ^nnt, or by simple 
mngic^ power obtains ike ftilfillment of ibe ntterer^s wiah^ 
The most prominent ehnrncteriatic feature of the Atbim'^n b 
the multitude of incantations which it contains; these aiei 
pronounced either by the person who is himsdf to be bene;* 
fitted, or, more often^ by th® sorcerer for bim^ and are di’ 
reeled to the procuring of the greatest Tftriety of desirable 
ends: moat frequently, perhap®, long life, or recovery from 
grievous slckncs^^ is the object sought; then a talisman, 
such as a necklace;, is sometimes given, or in very numerous 
cases some plant endowed with niarveUous yurtues is to be 
the immediate external means of the cure; farther, the 
attainment of wealili or power ja aimed at, the dow'nihll of 
enemies, succea& in love or in play, the removal of petty 
pests, and so on, even down to the growth of hair on a bald 
pate^ There are hyniDS, too, in which a single rite or cere- 
mony .is taken up and exalkd, somewhat in the same otmin 
as the Soma in ine p^vam£nya hymns of the Rik. Others 
of a specnlalive mystical cbanicler arc not wanting; yet 
their number is not so greet as might natumlly be expected, 
considering the development which the Hindfr leligioa re¬ 
ceived in the periods following after that of the primitive 
Veda. It seems in the main, tnat the Atharva is of popular 
rather than of priestly origin; that, in making the transitioa 
from the Vedic to modem limes, it forms an btermerliate step 
mther UJ the gross idolatries and superstitions of the ignoTunt 
mass, than to the sublimated pantneesm of the BmUmamt. 

After this summary view oi the single Vedas, it would be 
quite in order here to (sonsider the general qaeetions of the 

g ?riod of their compoeltion, and their history as collections. 

ut these poinls arc still ibr the most part too objure to 
admit of even an approximate solution. That must depend 
on the one band, on a thorough investigation of all the in¬ 
ternal evidences to be derived the texts themselves^ 
which is not practicable nnril the latter shall have been 
placed within more general reach; and on the other bond 
on a reduction to cbronologbal order of the present chaoe 
of Indian literature and Indian history, which is a the 
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aatisfactotj JicwoiDpligtiinept of wtich maj be even jet far 
distant, it is, perilapi;, not worth while to attempt fixing 
the Vedic period more nearlj than by frying that fcoerm 
eonsiderfttioDS seem to refer it^ with much probabilitv, to the 
earlier half of the second thousand jeaie prececfing the 
Cbristiaa era. The lime which the hjrtins themselves cover 
will not be to be meesiued bj tens of years alone; and how 
much later^ w'herev and under whose direction, their col lec¬ 
tion may hare taken place* it is not now possible to deter- 
miue. It seems likely, from the nature, as stated above, of 
the rejadincs preaent^ by the Sdiun-Veda, that its verses 
may have been first rescued from the careleea custody of 
oral tradition, and committed to writing j the immediate 
wants of the oeremonial might easily make them selves first 
felt, and the desire to treasure up the wbole body of tb(3se 
yenerated. relics of the past have arisen later. At whatever 
time the work of collection may have been performed, it 
constituted a decided era in the Indian literary history; 
from this time the texts boeame a chief object of fbesoiencs 
and iudostry of the nation, os tbdr contents had always been 
of its highest reyerende and admiration ; and so thorough 
and reli^ous was the cans bestowed upion their preservation 
that, Dotwilhstanding their m:^ and the thousands of veara 
which have elapsed since their ooHection, not a single vari¬ 
ous reading, so far aa is yet known, haa been anflered to make 
its way into them. The inducnce which they have exerted 
upon the whole literary development of after ia not 
essilj to be rated too high. Entire classes of writingB, 
forming a very largo portion of the Sanskrit literature now 
iu our hands,, concern themselvea directly with, and wero 
occasioned by them; and they may even be said, iu a sense, 
to be the direct efficient causes of that whole literature, aitiee 
it was in the endeavor to restore the knowledge of tfacir 
autiqtiated and haif-undcratood dialect that the Indian peo¬ 
ple come to a consciousness of their own language: upon the 
Vedifi grammar was founded the Sanskrit grammar, which 
apatcbM the language from the iuflueuce of farther corrup¬ 
tion, and fixed it for all future ages aa tho inatrument of 
learned imd elegant composition. Anything like a full con- 
siderntion here, however, cf this highly interesting subject, 
the direct part which the Vedas have performed in shaping 
the later Indian hintorT, would lead too far; farther diacua* 
fiion of it may bo deferred to another opportunity. 
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It reniaitifi, to give a oomprebenBivie atatmicDt of 

the m^aia reauJra which the Vedaa have hitherto yielded to 
the history of ludiaa antiquity. And it may be worth 
while, hefB^ lo nodee precisely m what way they reader their 
aaaiataii^ It is, aamely, by printing, not a designed 
dcscriptioii, but an tinconsciotis picture, of that primitive 
oouditioe out of which the inatitutioiiii of following tunes 
Bptun^, In such a pictu^ particularly ns taken from a sin¬ 
gle point of view, the religious one, there are imturally some 
painta left out which we miaa with and others thmwn 

into shadow which we oould ha ve wi^ed to i>ee brought out 
into clear light; yet this La an cvii which is lesseaedhy the 
very coMiderable extent of the Vedic writings, and farther 
coiuikiliuioo may he found in the considciation that, owing 
to the lameutabic lack of n historic aen^ which has ever 
been one of the most remarkable eharacteristica of the In¬ 
dian mind, rendering all direct native teetunony to a fact 
next to utterly worthless, only such indirect and uncouacious 
notice^i could be relied upon as evidence. We are aure that 
in these texts was deposited a faithfol and audistorted, if 
an imperfect, repnsentation of relations existing at the time 
of their wmposition. Nor, as was shown above, have they 
been dilsiiieu by succeeding generationfi: however far they 
may have becCmc removea irom the comprehension of the 
Eindh, boyond fall recovery to such eflorta aa his philology 
Was capable ol^ however ihr the dcvclopuicnt of bia civilisa¬ 
tion mny have led him from the condition vrbich they pic¬ 
ture, the texts ihemsdres were sacred, not to be altered: 
it TVQs only allowed to interpretation to distort their mean¬ 
ing into u conformity with the dogmas of late? days. It is 
to be remnrk(^ al^ that, ns things one at present situaledt 
the Vedio period itself is more dearly laid open to ua than, 
fiome of those which sneoeed it, and that many steps in 
the progT^ of tmaaitiDii to the condition of modern times 
null renuiin obscure. Such deficiencies we can only hope 
satisfactorily to make up when the whole lodinn literature 
shall have been more thoroughly investigated: till then we 
must be content to theorixe oero^ the interval with a proba¬ 
bly near approach to truth. 

We commence with a view of the geographical and social 
relatio m exhibited by these books. 11 h as long been looked 
upon as settled beyond dispute that the present possessors 


of India wiere not the earliest owners of the soil^ at a 
time not for beyond the reaeb of liLiioryj had made thd^ 
way into the peninsula from its north-^we^rn side, over the 
pofises of the Hindu-Koh^ through the valley of the KabnJ^ 
aurora the wastes of the Fenjab. And the Vedas show them 
as still only upon the threshDld of their promised londj, on 
the IndqjSy namely, and the region <m either side of it, cov¬ 
ering the whole f*enjak cxlcndine acrora the little neck of 
territory which, watered by the holy Sarasvati, oonneets the 
latter with the great bpin of Central Hindostan, and touch- 
ipg the holders of this basin on the conrscs of the Upper 
Y&mnna and Gonip^. The Gan^s, however, b mentioned 
hut once m the whole Rik, and then in a h^Tnn of the tenth 
lxK>k in which it b Call^ upon to join with all other streaiDS 
in the exaltation of the Indus, the king of rivers. The 
latter, 4SmdhUj "river/' par excelicnce, and the rivers of 
the Penmb are most firoqoentlj meotioned; and the region 
■whtoh ttn^ embrace b the proper scene in which the action 
of the Veaaa b laid* For this country in general, ita iuhab- 
itanm have no more definite name than oerpta sindfiOifaSf "the 
seven rivers;" it may not he neoeraoij to neek here just so 
many dbtinct streama: seven, according to the use of it so 
common in early times, may represent an indefinite number; 
if we choose:, however, the required seven may be readily 
found in the Indus, its main wratem tributary, the Kabul, 
and the five cinef streams of the Penjah* This territory is 
broken up into r^ny petty districts, each shut out from 
near connection with the anjoinmg by mountains or w^aates. 
And the political state of the people is such as this natural 
oonformationi of country must condition; they are divided 
into clans or tribes, independent of one another, save os 
they are bound together by the oonsciousncES of a common 
deswnt, language, and reli^on, and by their united hostility 
to the original passe:^rs of the soil on which they now have 
foothold. As dUtinguisbed from these, they entitle them- 
adves Arians, Aryoi, " the honorable," and cull the former 
<iasyta, enemies, disturbers"; amemg thcirifclvea, their sim* 
plo appellation is generally F/f, “the dwellers, pfioplea." 
The form of their state is not a point whieiii bv pesi' 
tive notices is brought dearly to li^t in the hymns; the 
poadop of member of a politi^^ body, subject of a govern- 
men^ is one iu which the individual Is very rarely couociyed 
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Off t it Is EB bead of a &EDily]i master ^f wealth that be makes 
his appearance^ this is the gnmd central rclatiDn, in its 
bearing apon which eyciy tbiug else is Tiewed. Such nega¬ 
tive evideaco alone, however, might be deemod sofUdent to 
chow that the Yedic peoples, like other races whom we 
know at sitnllar primitire epochs In their history, were oom- 
munitics of h^men, whose kings were no more than their 
chief men and leaders in war* xhey were not HlTictlj agri* 
cultnrAl, although not neglecting the cnltivadcn of the earth, 
when tempting opportunitj offered itself: for their chief 
pofisessions were their doctu and herds. Among these, the 
horned cattle, kino, occupy os prominent a place os ihroogh- 
out the whole ofier course of Indian history: they form tho 
main source and sign of wealth: the word jon, ei:- 

biblte in the Vcdic language the some exteasiye nunifica^ 
lions of meaning and composition as in the later SeiiBkiit; 
sheep and goats are not infrequently mentioned, yut make 
oomparati vely & very Email figure; the horse is common and 
highly valued; as the noblest oninuil w'hich the Vedic peo* 
pie knew, be ia made in the hymns a most frequent subject 
of comparison and eulogy | he seeme to haye Th«n used 
chiefly (IB an ally in war, to draw the battloohanots (liding 
DU hoisebfick is unknown), and not to have been red need 
to the servitude of the plough: he occupies, then, much the 
same position as in later tunes tho elephant The hitter 
animol the Indians hod luihcHo hardly been introduced to: 
the osserdon sometimes met with, that he was already at this 
period a domesdested auimal, ia founded on a misunder¬ 
standing of passages in which his name has been supposed 
to occur; he is, in Ihct, mentioned but two or three times in 
the Rik, by the n«,mo mrigo fuuitt, “the beast with & liand,’^ 
and ID EUcb a way as to sWw that he was still an object of 
wonder and terror; in the Atharva he ocenre also veiy 
rarely, under the names (the mriyoj now left off), and 
dvdpin, “ double-drinker,'’ and k exalted as the mightiest 
and most inagniflcent of animals: nothing nppeura there, 
however, tn show that he had been reduced to the service 
of man. The oottimotiest enemy of the herds is the wolf; 
the lion is also ftequeutly mentioned; and, in the Atharva^ 
the tiger; the bear is of vetj rare ocenrrenoeL If not prop 
ejdy an agricultural, this was by no means a nomadic peo¬ 
ple ; pasturage fer their herds was too abundant to compel 
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them often to change their locatkn; thej dwelt together 
in open viliagea, or in fortided atrong-holds, pur^ 

They are a warlilce rsp^ enen^ in constant boatilitiea 
not only with their aboriginaT joes, bat with their Arian 
brethren likev^rLse: the object is that for which alone each a 
people Btrivie, booty* It is with tio evil conscience that they 
wa^ this pr^tory warfare; they ask of their goda auccesa 
in it with the utmofit simplicity and good faith; their pray- 
era are evCTj not for the peaceable preservation and increase 
only of their present possessionsj out tliat they may be en¬ 
riched with the spoils of their cnemieo, Their n^ea for 
the combat, the similes they derive from it, the whole strain 
in w'hich it is mentioned In their hymns, witness to the 
thorough zest and spirit with which they fought. Their 
wea^ns are the usual ones: sword, bow, spear, mail, and 
tbe like^ The peaeefhl arts are not so prominent amoag 
them, as indeed lo this respect the Indians aJw'ays remained 
far behind the Egyptians and Chinese: any thing like nrehi’' 
tecture is not alluded to; from the circumstance that tho 
artful construction of a poetic verge is often eorapared to 
the fhbrication of a chariot by a smith, it would seem that 
the latter was the most perfect w'ork of handicraft which 
they knew’. Poetry 1 $, of course, in full bloom; the art of 
lyncnl compoiution is highly prized, and its productions, ns 
the poets themselves in tkclr Dymns not seldom boost, are 
dcariy mid for by the rich nod great 
In all this, as will have heea nl ready remarked, appears 
nothing of that system of castes which has come to form 50 
essential a part of our conceptions of the Indian state. And 
it is evident that such a syintern w’ould be highly incongni- 
oua -with a condition of things like that here described: 
vrhere the population geneMdly is a grazing and agricultural 
one, there comd be no separato caste of tillers of tho earth; 
where all are w'ajriorB, no class of soldieru; where each 
iadividuoi has full acccast by offering to the god?, no privi¬ 
leged order of priests. In the early Vedic times, tlieu, the 
castes had no existence; the prot^ss by w’hich they after* 
wtuds developed tbomsclves, if not yet clear in all its details, 
may nevertheless be traced out^ in the main, w ith tolerable 
certainty. From the mass of the Ariao population severed 
themselves in courBC of time two privileged clamM, a priest¬ 
hood and an aristocracy. The beginuiugs of the former 
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appeiu* very early, m tlie employment by tbs great of cer¬ 
tain indiviauai^ or families dlstitigmalied for wisdom, eane- 
dtj, poetic giJt, as ibeir jepresentntlves in worabip, under 
the title of pur^tiia, one set in front." The cLaiige of the 
free Vedic religion into a regulated ceiemoEkial would be 
accompanied by the growth of such families into a cluGa 
who should possess a monopoly of communication with the 
gods; the accumulative poss^sssicn of heiTsditary learning, 
exemption fh>m the struggles and commotions amid wbi^ 
the kter order of things was founded, would mpidly incroosa 
their inSuenco and power; and among a jreopic of such re¬ 
ligious tendencies a^i the Oindus, tber might readilv attain to 
the highest rank and consideration In the state. The name 
which they received marks them q3 those who busied them¬ 
selves with, liad tlie cbaige of, womhip. The neuter noun 
brd/imafiy which has become the parent of a whole family of 
derivaLlvea, is of frequent occuironce in the Veda: it comes 
from the root hri/t, “ to exert, strain, extend,^' and denotes 
fiimply “worship,'* as the oficriug which the elevated afTec* 
tiona and atraiued desires of tlic devout bring to the gode^ 
From it, by a customary formativo process, the gender heing 
changed, and the it^nt thrown forvi'and, ia derived the mas- 
culine btaJundn, sigiaifying any presenter of Huch an offer¬ 
ing, “a worehipper^" These are the only GignidcationB of 
these two terms m the carlbr parts of the VeiUi; their ap¬ 
plication to denote the impersonal divine principle, and the 
mipe]'!«uatLOn of that principle as highest divinity, ia much 
later, and the work not so much of the religion, as of the 
religious philosophy, of the Hindih The latter of the two 
has also become oqe of the names of the caste, hut this ie 
more fr^ueutfy diatinguiBhed by ibc title Brdlttne^ which 
u an adjective formation from the neuter brdJman in its sig- 
niffuation as given above. The second elasa would seem to 
have been founded by the funilicB of those petty princes who 
had bome rule in the olden time;, but hod moat of them lost 
their regal authority in tlie convulsions which attended ths 
transference of the race from the narrower limits of the Fett* 
jab to the great valley of Hiodoston, and the consolidation of 
the sep^te clans into extensive monnrchiea. Their name, 
KshalnyOi is an adjeclivo from the ancient noun kshatra^ 
which, as meaiung “rule, dominion,” occum in all the three 
languages O’f the Veda, the Avesia, and tho Persian insciip- 
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tions: it denote^ originsll^, simply '^posseeaed of authoriljj" 
and is so sometimeg Applied in the Veda even to tLe godk 
After thf} separatioD from it of these two daBsea^ the great 
mass of tile Arian; population: would remain to constitute 
the third easte^ still retaining the appelistioD Fif (or its de¬ 
rivative Taifya)^ which had b^n once the name of the whole 
people. The fourth class wua not of Arian extracnoUj but 
was compoiicd oi such of the ancient possessors of the soil 
as had preferred to submit to, mlher than retire before, the 
superior power of the invaders and became incorporated 
into the state in the capaciti'^ of menial dependents upon 
their conquerors. Their name, ^•Odra^ is probably the na* 
tive appellatiou of a people thus reduced: it is a word of 
very rare ooccircnoo in the Vodas, as we have already seen 
that the Arlans commonly styled their nativo foes das^a; 
in a single hymn of the Atharva, however, Qiltlra is directly 
con trusted with Aria u, and protection besought from an ene¬ 
my of the one as of the other race. Farther than this it 
occurs only oa name of the caste; for it should be observed 
that the period of composition of some of the Vedic lyrics 
extends itself down to a time when the system had in ita 
main features become distinctly established: h;imins of the 
tenth book of the Rik and of the Atharva recognize the 
four principal classes, and one even presents the fable of 
their ori^n from difTcreot parts of the body of the Deity. 

It lies in the nature of the case, that the Yedia writfogi 
present upon no other point in Indian antiquity so full and 
detailed information os upon the ancient ludmn religion. 
Not could we, though haviDg rtgard to the elucidation of 
Indiau history alone, well wish it otherw^ise. Considering 
how closely, as alieadj remarked, the whole course of that 
history ia intertwined with religion, con.qidering too what 
vast influence the later religious institutions and creations of 
India have had upon so Inrge a portion of the human race, 
and how diflicult was the prohleno they offered to one who 
would understand them thonougblY in their origin and his- 
torv, nothifig was more to be dcsii^ than juet that picture 
which the V edas present of the original national creed out 
of which all the others, in obedience to the laws imposed 
by the intellectual and moral growth of the people, sprung. 

After what hnn been already seen of the dilference be¬ 
tween ancient and modern perjoda in the Indian histojy, no 
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oao will be stiTprised to find tho Yedic rcligian as mticb 
UDliihethB creeds which have beem wont, until very recently, 
to go exclusively by the name of Indian aa lbs free Vcdic 
state is unlike the ardficTally regulated institutions of Bmh* 
mania nu So wide and funaamentul a diQcreuce, however, 
05 actually exists, one ought not be prepared for; saving a 
few names, they seem at first eight to have nothing in com¬ 
mon ; the chief figures in each are either entirely wanting 
in the other, or occupy so changed a position as to Ecarcely 
recognizable for the same. To characterize the Vcdic rdi- 
ffion in ^neral terma is not difilcaU: it is not one which 
has originated in the minds of single Individuids, inspired 
or uninspired, and by them been taught to others; it is not 
one which bna been nursed into ita present form by the fos¬ 
tering core of a caste or priesthood; it is one which baa 
arisen in the whole body of the peoplej and ia & tme expresr 
eion of the collective view which a simple-minded,, but 
highly giflcd nation, inclined to religtoua Tcnenition, took 
of the ’.randers of creation and the powers to which it con¬ 
ceived the CD ascribable, it ia, what every oridnal religjion 
must be that is not communicated to man by direct inspira¬ 
tion from, above, a nature-religion, a worship of the powers 
supposed to lie back of and produce the phenomena of the 
visible world* And in its character as such a roligiou it is 
the purest of those of which record has come down to us 
from antiquity, the least mixed wdtb eiemcnis of reflection^ 
of abstraction, of systematizing. It bears to the early re¬ 
ligions of the other membera of the Indo-European femily 
fluch a relation aa the Vcdic dialect to their languages; being 
the most original, tlie least distorted, and the purest of them 
all; the one m wjiicli may be traced out most of the features 
of that creed which we may suppose to have been eommoa 
to tbe whole family at the time of their diapjeJaioii; the one, 
too, Tivbich for its transparency and simplicity ia best calcu¬ 
lated to Lili^tmto the rise and growlb of such a religion in 
general. These properties lend it a high valac as a gtiide 
to the explanation or the obscure myths and obsen-ances of. 
the other kindred nations; and iu importance for the inves¬ 
tigation of the general history of religions among mankind 
is not less decided. These are not tnattera, however, which 
properly come under our particular notice hero: it will be 
enough to have thus briefly referred to them before passing 
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on to a EnmmuTT pwsentotion of tho mam faaturea of the 
religion itself^ and same of it£3 more impoiitaiit Tdations to 
its Indian succcK^ors, 

It id a very ancient classification of the Yedic divinities, 
being known to the hymns tbemselv^, that allots them 
sevemllj to one of the three domains: of earth, atmosphere, 
and heaven* This divielon maj be oonveniently netained 
here, and we may oommenee enr \dew wdth the goda of the 
lower region, ihu earth* 

The earth herself mak^ no remarkable figure here: she is 
indeed deified, at least partially; is addressed ss the mother 
and fliisloiner of all bein^ ; generally in company Vifith 
the sky, invoked to grant blessings; yet this never advajio^ 
farther than a lively personificiLtion might go. The same 
may be said of rivers, trees, and other objects upon thd 
carth^fl stirEhce : they are not of the cla^ of appearances 
which the Indian seized upon os objects of his veneration ; 
they do not oG'er points enongh capable of being grasped 
by the fancy, were too little mysterious; Only one phe- 
uomenon, namely fire, was calculated to gire ri^ to so dis» 
tiuct a oonoeption of eotnetbing divine as to appeal: as a fnlly 
developed divinity. Again, the gpd of tire {the name m 
identi<^ witli ibo Latin rTnu), is one of the most prominent 
in the whole Pantheon; his h_\Tnris arc more numeroos than 
those to any other god, Astonbhment and admiration at 
the properties of this clement, ns the most wonderful and 
mysterious of all with which man comes into daily and 
familiar contact, and eiultation over its reduction to the 
service and partial control of mntiklnd, are abundantly ex- 
preped in tiie manner in which he ia addressed* He is 
praised as an immortal among mortals, a divinity upon 
earth; his nobleiicaa and eondcsoeution, that he, a god, 
deigns to sit here in the very dwellinga of men, are extoUed, 
The other gods have established him here as high priest and 
mediator for the hnmau race : he was the first who made 
sacrifice and taught men to Iiave recourse above; he is 
messenger between heavoa and earth; he on the one hand 
bears aloit the prayers and ofTcringa, and secures their gain^ 
ing iq return the blessings demanded, and on tbe other 
brings tbe gods themselves to tbe altar of their worshipper, 
and puts them in possession there of the jgifta presented to 
thoin. When the aun ia down, and the daylight gone^ Agtii 
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U tbe oulj diviiiitT on earth to protect mortals till tbe 
following dawn: hU beams then shine abrond, and dispel 
thg demons of Jjajkncss, the Itakdbas^ whose peculiar enemy 
and destroyer he m These attributes and oftcca form the 
staple theme of his eonga, amplified and varied without limits 
and coupled with ganend ascriptiOEis of pnaisOj and prayers 
for blessings to be di rectij bestowed by bim, or orauted 
through his intercession. Among his frequent app^atlona 
are wti^xfdTiom^ “ the to all men belongmgT" navyavdJiar 
■^bearer of the oBferingj" jitavaia^ and tn'^Lvefuj, “all* 
pos&caaing," pivoita, “purilier,*’ ro^ohan^ demon-slajer^” 
He is stjled son of the lightning or of the sun, as sometimes 
kindled by them; but, as in all primitive nations, the ordi^^ 
nary mode of his production is by the frictioti of two dry 
hiilats of wood^ and this birth of hiia^ as a wonder and a 
mystery unparalleled, is painted in the hymns In dark and 
highly symbolical language: the ton fingers of the kindler 
are ten viTgina who bring him to birth; the two bits of 
wood ore bis motbers; oneo bora be grows up rapidly in 
their lap, as tbej Ue there proatmto upon the earth; he turns 
upon them, but not for milk i he devours them; the arms 
of the kiudler fear him, and lift themselves above him in 
wonder. Agui's proper oflerin^ la nlorilied hutter, ghee, 
ghrita; when this is sprinkled into the flame, it mounts 
higher and glows more fiercely: he has devoiired the gift, 
and thus teslifietf his satisfsetjem and pleoeuref 

To the second domain, the atmosphere, belong the yarionB 
divinities of the wind and storm, God of the bree^ the 
^ntier motion of the sir, ie YSyu (from the TaotM^, "to 
blow"). He drives a thousand steeds; hia breath cha.'^efl away 
the demons; he comes in the earlieat morning, as the first 
breath of air that stirs itself at day-break, to dnuk the soma, 
and the Auroras weave for him shining garments, Tha 
storm-winds are a troop, the Marat or^udras: the two 
names are indlSbrently used, but the former is much the 
more usual (the etymology of neither is folly established). 
They ride cm spotted stags, wear shining armor, and oirry 
spe^ in their non da; no one knows whence they Oome nor 
whither they go; their voice is heard aloud as they come 
rushing on; the earth trembles and the mountains shake 
before them. They belong in Indm^s train; are his almost 
constant olliea and companiouj. They are c^led the sons of 


Rudr^ wbo is conoeircd of as peculiar god of ihe temp^t. 
Afl their father^ he ia very often mentioned; as a divinity 
with iade|>endent attributes^ lie ia of much rarer occurrence; 
hymns addressed to him alone are but lew. * Be is» oh might 
lie expected, & terrible ^oti : ho carriee a great bow from 
which he hurls a sharp nussiJc at the earth; he is called ib€ 
“slayer of men/’ kshtiyadvita his wrath is deprecated, and 
he is besought not to htkmi hia worshipper; if not in the 
Elk, at least In the Atbarva and Rnltim nrjns , he is styled 
“ lord of the autnuils,” ns the unhouaed beasts of the field 
are especially at the merqy of the pitiless stomu At the 
came time he in, to propltiato him, aJtlrefsed as mnsler of a 
thousand rcmediesi Wt of phyaieiane, protector from harm : 
thin may have its groand, too, portly in the honeficinl effects 
of the tempeat in freahening the atmosphere of that sultry 
clime. Kudra’s chief iotcreot consists lu tbs eircumsUiuco 
that he forms the point of connection between the Vedic 
religion and the later ^h'a'Worship. ^‘iva is a god unknowm 
to the Vedas: his nnme is a word of not infrequeut occur' 
rence in the hymns, indeed, but means simply “propitious;" 
not even in the Atharva is it tlic epithet of a particular 
dlvini^, or distinguished by its usage from any other adjec' 
tivc. As given to him w^hose tick it baa sinc^ become, it 
seems one of those euphemisms so frequent in the Indian reli¬ 
gion, applied as a soothing and fiattenug address to the most 
terrible god iu iho whole Pantheon. The precise relation 
between Qiva and Rudrn ia not yet satkiactorily traced out. 
The introduction of au entirely new divinity from the moun¬ 
tains of the north has been sup|}oaed, w'ho was grafted in 
upon the andent relimon by being identified vM Hndru; 
or again a blending of some of Agui’a uttributea with those 
of Rudra to originate a new development: perhaps neither 
of these may be neeessoiy; IJJiva may be a local form of 
Rudro, arisen under the mfiuence of peeuiinr climatic rela- 
liona in the districts from which be made his ivay down into 
Hindofiton proper; introducctl among and readily accepted 
by a. people which, as the Atban'a shows, wa* strongly 
tending toward a terrorism in iu religion. 

The elitef god of this division, how'ever, and indeed the 
moat conapicaons in the whole list of Yedic divinities, ia 
Indra. The etymology of bb name is still disputed; bis 
naluxol rignifrcance is not a matter of doubt: he is the god 
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of tho clear blue sky. That his worship under thbi name 
is curlier than tho sepamtion of the Anans into their two 
bmnehea, is proyed by bis occtureiic* among the Devs men- 
tioned in tiie Ayesta; it ia difRouitj however, to believe that 
the great development and prominertee of the myth of which 
he is the repn^ents-tivej and bis consei^eent high mnk, are 
not properly ladian^ The kernel ot the Indian myth, 
namely^ is as follows The clouds ore conceived of as a cov¬ 
ering m which a hostile demon, T riJfra, ^^thecnveloper,’’ ex¬ 
tends himself over the face of the skv, hiding the sun, threat* 
ening to blot out the light, and wit^tholding from the earth 
the heavenly waters. Indra engages in fierce combat with 
him, and pierces him with hsa thunderbolt; the waters are 
released, and fall in abundant showers upon the earth, and 
the aun nnd the clear sky are again restored to vierr» Or 
again, the demons have etolcn the reaervoira of water, rep¬ 
resented under the figure of herds of kinc, and hidden them 
away in the hollows of the Riountains; Indra finds them, 
splits the caverns with hiH bolt, and they are set again at 
liberty. This is the centre about which the greatness of 
India Ims grown np. In it there may be something derived 
from the earlieat antL^^uity of the Indo-European liniiiy, as 
the occurrence of strikingly similar traits in the earliest 
Greek and Homan myths givea renson to believe. But that 
it should ever have advanced to such a degree of irapor* 
tance, elevating the deity to whom it is attached to the very 
first Ttmk, is hardly conceivable save in a dry and arid coun¬ 
try like the Penjab, where the rains are toe conditioioa of 
all preeperity, and their interniption brings with it immedi* 
ate ana general snfiering. In the more norlhem laud of 
the Zoroostric people, as appears particularly from the earli¬ 
est books of the vendidad, cold, and not drought, ia the 
Euetny most feared: the winter is there tho work of the 
demons that comes in to hiaBt Ahum Ma^dd's fair creation, 
and as a refuOT against the e\'ila of which Yima builds his 
abode of the blesu ilad the original nature-religion there 
been left to follow its natural development, it could never 
have been an Indra that should lift bunsclif to the first place 
in ih Bo this as it may, Indra stands at the head of the 
Vedic divinities By this is not meant, however, that he ia 
king among them, endowed with any authority over the 
rest: no such reduction to system of tbis religioii bad token 
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place as should establuh a reladon of this kind among its 
l^pds: each \s as iDdependant m his uvm domaiD as the oatn- 
nvl phenomena of which thej anc the peraoniflcationB; nor 
that the nattirc of his attributes and of his concerns 
with the adaifs of human life is aaoh us to surrouiid him 
with the lii^hcst interest, to inTOit him with the most com* 
mandkig dignitr of cbanicttfr: in thb regard, as wQl be seen, 
Yarn pa stands deddedlj above him * but only, that he is the 
most oonspiettoua of them all, the one wlib, as most nearly 
concerned in the pToeimiJg of the ordinttry blessings of phys¬ 
ical life, ia the most Itequent and fevonte theme of pmise 
and invocatiDiL He drives a chariot drawn by two yellow 
horses; the thcndcrbolt is his weapon; the storm-win^ the 
Marnt^ ore his usual ooinpaniona It is needleas to attempt 
an enumeration of the endJesalj yajied tentnres Avhich the 
hyimu to hia praise pinramt: a few among his most freqnait 
emtbeta ary mw/Sa/wn, **possea»or of mamiJiiatt 

“Itjadea* of tha Marut,” potm, “powerfidT" ^aioMratUf “of 
hnndried-fold attongth^” vritrahajif “ Yritra-slnyer^" swnap^^ 
“soma-drinker.'^ Hk own proper offoriog is the soma: he 
oomes in his ohamt to quaff the draughts of it present^ to 
him by his worshippers, and then, in the ftiiy it produces; 
driyea off at once to transfix Vritraj and break open the 
ihstnesics of the monntainB. 

The gods of the third domain, of bcaTcn, are for the most 
part those who repireacnit the vorkiius phouomeitn of light. 
The very prominent part which this eJetnent has playea in 

S ving torm to the earliest mUgiona of all nations is well 
lown ; that of the Indmn fbnoa no exception : ho eyen 
mauifeste a [joouliar sonsTtivonc^ to the blessinga of the 
light, mid a peculiar abhorrence of dorkiKsa, The former 
ia to him lii<* motion, hfippincHs, troth; the latter death, 
helnle^esii, evil, the time and abode of demons. Aooord- 
ingjyr the phenomena of the night, moon and stan^ he 
almost ignores: the one makes no d^rc at all in hia reli¬ 
gion, the others are but rsrely even alluded to. The wor¬ 
ship of the Indian commenced at day-brsak: TT ahna the 
dawn, is the earliest subject of hie morning son^ The 
proniisa of the day is hailed with overflowing and inspmng 
joy; the fecKngot relief $a the burdon of darknera is Uffed 
off thn world, nod the freedom and chearfelneost of the day 
oonuQCDoa agam, prompts to truly poetic strauis^ and tfe 
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son^ to Ushfls ore unoog ths finest in iho TecU, Sbe b 
iwidtcssed as a Tirgio in ^tiering rob^ who chases n’lray 
tbo darknesa, or to whom her sister night wUliDgly vkiltb 
her domalii * who prepAtes a path for the stm; k the s^j^nal 
of iho SAcrilice; rouses all beings from siitniber; gives jsight 
to the darkened power of motion to the prostrate And hdp- 
Jess. In the midst of suoh gladsome greetanga^ however, 
the poet is roimiided by the thought of the many dAvms 
that^ve thus shone npou the solh, uod the many that am 
to follow theca, of those who having witnessed the former 
ones aio now pt^sed Away, and of those again who shall 
welcome them when he is no more; and so be is led to 
moumfcil xefieotions on the wasting nway of life as one day 
after another is tiahtmcte^l from me time allotted to eoijt 
jnorloL 

Here will be beat noticed two enigniaticsl divinities, the 
Agvin. since the}' are brought into a apedal connection 
with the earliest loorning, and if their e:£planation Is to be 
£inod in natural phenotnena it must be sought here. The 
oldest Indian theology is greatly at a loss how to eisplain 
their esseu'C^ nor have tnodem attempte mot witli much 
better success. They are never addre^ed separately, nor 
hy distinct noincs: they nre simply A^v.inau, “the two 
hotscmon.” They are couffpicuoUfl figures in the Vedic Pan¬ 
theon; their hymns are numerous ntid often very long. 
The later mythology makes lliem the phyaiciaae of the 
gods; here tHey are geneod benefactors of men, and helpers 
in circ tiTD Btencfta of d^lcul^ and cUatress. They are pecu¬ 
liarly rich in mytlis: some of their hymns are little more 
than recitals of the many portlcalar &vors they have shown 
to individuals named: they have given a husband or a wife; 
brought bock a lost child j restored the blind to fflght; re- 
Uev^ one nf hk worthleos old body, fumkhing him a new 
one instead of it; supplied another with a sen'irabte metal 
leg; tn replooe one lost in battle; reacued one who Was in 
danger of drownii^; drawn snotlkr out of a deep pit; and 
the like. They ride ingether upon a golden chaiio^ all 
the parts of which are in tbieeSb Their great antiquity k 
atttfted by the mreutioQ mode of tKpm in two passages of 
the Aveati; and it scemfi fer ftom impossible that thev 
may bo origpunlly identical with the Dioscuri of the Oreeka, 
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To tiic other god^ of this div^on belong more or leas 
diatinotly the oommon name of Aditym Of tlio Aditraa^ as 
is wdJ the later mytholcigy counts twelve^ all sun* 

god;^ aud repreHOntiog that lunuuory in pbs^ of the tvolvo 
moutliH: they are ^ns oi" Aditi, nnd over A|^ndt them ore 
izmcle to the Duityaa^ sons of DitL Ail ihb the Vedna 
sbow to be a hibricadon of the modem mytholswiziivg. In 
the ancient religioii exist uo Kuch bdngia ss the Siityos^ the 
nuinber of the Adityas b no where llxed^ and so many as 
twelve it would be impo^ble to bring together; nor do 
they stand an a class in any oodneocion vrith. the sun: they 
ore uiiich rather founded u^xm conceptions of the bcncliceDt 
induences of ttie element of light in genendyet ideas of a 
dii&Tenti origin and aigmdeaocy ore here grouped together, 
and the names of tiian j of them, and their chiiriiCtofbti<^ 
lid them mere from the domain of % pure natore-reiigion 
into that of one based upon mural rehit^oiK It seemfl as if 
here were an attempt On the pan of the Indian religion to • 

take a new development in monJ direedon^ which a change 
in the character and cdreumstaDces of the people hod naus^ 
to £ul in the mid^ and fall bock again mlo foTgeLfulrmsB, 
while yet half tlnished and indistinct ^'heir name, Atii^/Oy 
oomBa from the noun adiii, which sigidfles literallj ^‘ un- 
hormablenesa, mdestmctibility and it denotes theai as 
^* they of an eteraalT unapprcMu^ablc uaturt^^ The elevs^ 
tion of Aditi herself to the rank uf a distinct personage 
may be a reflex iiom the derivative, which was capable of 
l^ng interpreted ois n patronymic, iii^tcad of as an appella* 
tive, and made to mean “ sons of Adttl.’^ Already in the 
early hymns, however, appears the germ of what she became 
in after timaj; she ja not inibequmiuv invoked in a gonerol 
prayer to tl:ic goda, and is noiv and then oddres^si^ oa a 
king’s daughter, she of fair ohildren, and the like; but thw 
perBOoidcotioo never went fiftr enough tj entitle herfidrly to 
a place in the listofVcdic divinities. Tu the Athtjas is 
iwftbed tnmpproflpchabiHty by an^ thing that can bti^ or 
X disturb ; m thorn con be distiagaished neither right hand 

nor left, form nor liuiit; th^' ore elevated above oU imper- 
fectbns; do not sleep nor wink; thoir character is nil truth; 
they hate and puTiish guilt; to preserve mortals from fiin ia 
their highest ofhM; they have a pectiiiar title to the epithet 
nffctre, “immaterial, spiritual" (tor this is the proper and 
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onginal meauing of this tern t it docs not come from the 
root «rar, “ to sbine^’^ with a privilavj^ although ort the 
strength ^ this ctymolngy the later Indians have manudhu- 
tiired a word «ira as correlAtive to it; it is a derivatfTO 
adjective from the noma tui^ “li&t; e^cUtenoe/' 'which itself if; 
£t^ the root os; if it come to (knote “demoniQ, demon” 
(and ibi^ along with the oihari is its fivquent Hi^iihcatkni 
in the Veda aW)i^ it ^ems to bs only sack a transfer m 
demini ilaelt' exhibits, or os a|meam in our ubb of tpiriti 
chiedy to denote thoee of an evil nnd malign ioduence). 

Three of the-gcdn who may in the most liberal reckoning 
be oomded among the Aditjas, namely, Savitar, Vishiiu, 
Fhshan, cannot by virtue of their eharactera offbi so dear a 
title to the rank. Thotigb the name hi often applied to 
them, it La more ^ a honoriiio epithet: in hymiu addit^^ 
dlrecdy to the Ar^yas, osoribing to them the attrihutes 
stated above, they do not ocniu. They etnnd in a nearer 
relation to the aqji, as liupemonatioDS of that lummary in. 
difletent oharactac!^. The Buu.him?d4 indeed, os should he 
renmrkfid bc&ite proceeding ferther, iiasumca not iiifre- 
quently,^ tmder laa ordinary name of Siliya, tbo diameter 
of a divinity, and is additeseed as such; ia'hinibt!lf styled an 
Adi^a, ifliiaiiito drive a chariot drawn by seven golden, 
steedj^ to Jright nway the night, to make the oonatemtions 
fly aad hide ihom^v't^ like tkievis, and the like. This, 
bow'cver, is not tarried so ^ as to giva him any prommencu 
or ppouhar Importance; as already remarked, it ifl not in the 
character of the Tedru rebgioa to attach its higbest 'voneni' 
tioD to pkonomena so distiiict and ootuprdiensiblc as such: 
the sun jb uonsidured rather na a ringle manifestadon of the 
demeat cJ light; is q^uitc os often personified as the nma- 
mented bird of heaven, or as a great atec^ whom Mitra and 
Yaruua made for tbc good of mortals; who causes all men 
to rejdcc, aa like a kero bo mounis up on the firmaments 
Savitar, the first of the three above mendemed, is the aim 
or the light considered ns a producing, enliveuingpower (tbo 
word me^ aimply •* generator'^ B o b liot the sun itself: 
that is said to be his oonalont oompaiiion, in whose rays he 
takes delict. He both gkddeus the earth with tight and 
envelops it agwn in darkness; rousea and Bcnda to rest all 
mortals; gives to men thair li^ to the gods their 
tali^; be stretches out his golden ama over all creation, as 
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if to bices it; hia almoat coost^t epithet is dettOj “sbioitig'^ 
beavciilv.” TTishuti is the onlj one of the great gods of 
the Hicidil triad i/rho makes his appeamojoe aader the seme 
name in the Veda. Herej howover, there k abAoIntelj 
nothing wbieh points to any anch development as he wrk 
afWwards to receive. The history of the ™igion of Vkliiitt 
is oat dearer than of that of seems howver to 

have beei^ like the latter, of a populnr local origin, and per^ 
hape to have fused together many local divinities into one 
person. Both i^xu. and Viahnu were fiiiprcme and inde* 
pendent gods, each to hie own followerii: it was onlv the 
priest-caste, as they saw thdr ^ition endangemd hj the 
|>owerful upriahig of the new rcugiaos, and were com polled, 
m oj:T;1er to maintain themselves, to take a stand at the head 
of the nctovoment, and give it n direction, who forced them 
into a theoretical connection with one another, addiitig to 
oompltitn the sTstein a god Bmbmo, who was the mem crea¬ 
ture of learned reflection, and never Imd any hold at all on 
the populnr mind. Yiahnn in the Veda is the sun in his 
three stations of rise, zenith, and setting; this the VedJo poets 
^ncyive of as a stridiijg through heaven at three atepe: this 
re Vishnu’s great deed which in all his hymns is sung to his 
praise; it conatitutes the only peculiar trait belonging to 
him. steps it is said that two of them are near to 

ih,c liabitations of man; the third none can atlmri, not even 
the bird in ita be mode them fiw the benefit of mor¬ 

tals, that all might Hvo safe and hoppv under them j tho 
middle station, tne aenith, is called vikhnu^K place. The 
third of thesB divinities, Pushan. (ihcrutme means '^'^aonr- 
ishcr, ■praspcreT”X » eapeomlly; distinguished by the myths 
and attributes with which he ts richly furnishedt he is pto- 
lector of the Hocl^ and bears the ^epherd’s crook os hia 
weapon; his chariot is drawn by goats, and a goat is sacri- 
fleed to him' another comm on offering to him is soupi, 
whence, ss & kind of joke upon him, he is said to have bad 
teeth, as if able to eat nothing but broth; he exercise? b 
special can; over roads, and ia the best guide to be invoked 
onajoiiriMsy. 

The gods who are ib the fullest eensc Aditvas ore Daksha, 
An^ Hhago, Aryaman. Mhnu Varunu- ^he words, ell 
save the lost, have a mors! meaning. Daksha is "insight^ 
fildil, cleverness Anya is attainmeat^ portion Bhaga 
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haa averyrfmikr mcaniDg^ forttine, enjojnuent;” 

tbis Is tlio wtjrcl w'Mdli in the litugunge of the Peisian iii» 
scriptioELB, find in that of the Slnvio nntiona, ba£ cocne to 
mean g^d^' in geitoml \ Aiyaiium iii 1e^ clear: by tbo 
etymulo^ it alioulil mean winctbing Uke “honorable;*' it 
seeiufi tobc tesod tbr “patron, protector;-* Mitra Ig "friend**’ 
These livu make but a fain t anti nnbordLLDote figure in the 
Veda: BaksLa mad Aiii^ mo.even veir rarely mentioiiod; 
Bbaga appears mrjpQ neatly, but only in general inroca- 
tions of llio Adityae^ or of nit the gods, with no durtiTi'CtiTO 
features; Arj-amiui’s name stands very often cocLiieetcd with, 
ttiofic of Afilni and Vannm, but he baa no promineiil iude* 
peudent aubaifteneej nor ia be pmtionlmlj chaiaoterisedi; 
and fiuaUr Mitm binuself is, save in one single hymn, in> 
Yoked onfy in the tdoaest conoeotion with YarinuL Varuj^a 
is the eenlmJ figure in the group, die oub in whom the attri¬ 
butes of the whole ekes are united and exalted into Jmher 
majesty, who stands forth the noblest llgura in the Vedb 
rtdigiom Ilia name is identied with the Greek iJhii^6(t 
coming Irom the root tfi, “ to envelop,** it aigoifies the oU^ 
embnuang heaven, the ontermoet Boundary cf creation, 
which iwntains witliiu itaeli' the whole universo wuth its phe- 
namena. ^uch a funiLuaentuI idea was peculiarly qualified 
to reedve the tlevelopnicnt which bus here been given to it. 
YarutiAh namely, is the orderer and ruler of the universe; hn 
established the etenml laws which govern the movemcirifi of 
tlie world, and which neither immortal nor mortal may break; 
he regulatixl the seasons; appointed sun, moon, and stara 
their coursen; g.ive to each creataie that which is its pecu* 
liar ohAnu:teristi& In a no leas degree is be a moral gov¬ 
ernor ; to (he Adityos and to him in particulaT attach tbem- 
sdTea very ramarl^ble, ohnost Chrislixm, ideas Teapeoting 
moral right ani;] wrong, tranegrt^on und its punishment; 
here the (nily devout and pious spirit of the ancient Indian 
niuiiifests itself most plainl}'* While in hymua to the other 
divinities Jong life, wealth, power, are the objects commonly 
prayed for, of tho Adilyas is craved punty, fonfivenesa 
of sin, fre^om from its kither commlasion; to them are 
ofTcred humble oonhsaonfl of guilt and iiepeotance; it in 
a sore grief to the poets to know that man daily tranS' 
gres^ Varuna’a commands; they aoknowlcdgo that without 
Eis aid they are not maatera of a sin;^ moment; they fiy 


to kim for refuge from eril, esrpressing at die time nD 
cOQ^dimce tiiat iheit pniycirB will be beard and granted^ 
From hifl statioin in the heaven Vamiya, seea imd bears ctctv 
thing: nothkig can remain hidden from him^ he is sur- 
toond<»b too, bj n train of ministerg^ ** spies," «pa^ who^ 
re8tle&$, nnening^ watch heaven and earth to note iniqnitv' 
or ^ abont beam^ in their hands Vanina’s bonds, sictn^ 
and death, with which to bind tbs gnillT. These tpies are 
s vetjr ancient feature in the Arkn religion * they app^ 
agun^ in the AveMta, being there aasigaed to Mithnn The 
oomcidencee indeed tbronghant this whole domain between 
^dian and Peraian rei wons are in the highest degree strik¬ 
ing and mteresthig. Annrn MaxdH, bimaelf ps 

to pardly to bo wubtetb a development of Vnruoa; the 
Aditjns are oorroktiveo of the Amshaspanck j there even 
etciflts in the Persian the same .nlo&e connection between 
Ahuia btazda and }ifithra, aa in the Indian between Mitre 
and Vsruna: and this is so much the more striking ss snee 
the Zoroaetnc refotinatjon of the Perajan religion there was 
properlv no longer a place there fcr Mithra, and he b not 
eren numbered among the AmsbnspaTids. 

Thk most in^restiiigside of the andent lodisn TcHeion 
exhibits itseli' in the Vedio hvmnB m alreadj fadinjg' rnto 
oblivion: the proc^ of degrs^tioDi of Vaniflu, its principal 
representipion, which has later stripped Lira of nil his ma¬ 
jestic a^bute^, and conyerted him into a mere god of the 
oce^n, is commenced ^ Indre, on the one hand, is rising to a 
poaiticui of greater prominence and honor abiWe him, and 
on the other Jumd varions ain^e allimdone show that a special 
connection between him and the waters was atreody esta^ 
liahmg on what prindplo the latter was found^ does 
not admit at present af being satiskctoTily shown* 

Our view of tiie Tedic reEgicn would *bn csi^eatially de- 
fbetive, did we fail to take notice of what was the state of 
belief prevaUiDg in it respecting thot Important point, im* 
mortohty and a faturo hfe* That the later ideas of trensmi- 
gration and the like imd no exiatonoc in it, it k hardly 
necessary to say. In place of them appears a simple (kith, 
that the life in this world is not the Inst of man, that afrer 
de^h he goes to an abode of happiness alwvev Yama, here 
as later, is the chief pcreoimgs with whom abode atnnda 
oonnected. He is ncft the tetrible being, howsTor, into which 




a ahaddemig fear of death afterwards coanerted liim : his 
character hA bene:Ecetit and attractrve one; he b eimplj 
chief and niler of the dead; he j^nts to depuled sotils a 
resUng^'place where thi^ enjoy in hia company happiness 
withont alloy, Hia ori^n and prinoillve signiilcance mva 
him this poEDtion. For nia name does not oome^ accotmni^ 
to the lisufll interpr^^oTiT from the root yaf/t> **to enbdoe, 
repress it b radically akin to the etc., and 

meani- " twim" In him and hb dster Vaml are conceived 
the hrst human pair, patteots of the whole foUowina race; 
he is tharelbrOr as b expressly stated ia the hjmiia, hrst 
who made hb way to the ski^ pointiiig out the mad thither 
to all succeeding gencrationB^ and purparing a place for their 
reception; hy the mcHt natural transition^ then, he becomes 
their king^ It is in entire opriabteiioT with thb^ that in the 
Persian storyj where he appears as Vuna (later J em-ehid)^ 
he m made ruler of the goldeii age, and jbumkr of the 
Pa^iw * ■ . _ 

Such are the midn features of the Yedic religion: the 
considemble number of lean prominent and important doi' 
tics, perDoniheations, apotheoses perhnpij even, which also 
fl||nre in h, it will not bo worth white heir to catalo^c. 
Their nature aud value is not in all cases clear, and tlieir 
absence will not afiect the general ccircctne® of this picture* 
We Will 9IOS0, then, hem oiir oonsidlet^tion of the Vedas, 
omreaaing once more the hope that thb presemtatioo of 
suc^ect, however imperfi^ct, may sidBce to show their hi gh 
importance to idl sludenta of antii^iiity, of civiltealionj of 
religions; os wrll ns their absolute mdispcnsability to those 
who would understand that portion of the histo^ of our 
race which baa been transacted within the Imiita 01 Indio. 

7WR5vn, 2/^ 1.18Sa. 
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MORALITY OF THE YEDA. 


Rev. J.. M, MrrcHELiP], of Bombajj Las inade n work of 
mine (Zht Litemiur und (jestcAicAte dEs published at 

Stuttgart, in 1845), the subject of a speciEiJ nolicot wheiiein tc 
commends the little volume to the attention of the Asiatic 
Swictv in Bombay* This notice is published in the Journal 
of the Bombay Branch Royal Asiatic Societyj No* xi* July, 
1347^ but has not until recently come to mj knowledge* 

The author is gmtefnl to Mr* Mitchell Tor the favorable 
judgment pronouneed upon liia werti and feels himself 
peculiarly rewarded for his labors in this depaxtmentby the 
circnmstiince that their results have met with attention and 
recoguitiou in India itself Investigntions with respect to 
Indian antiquityt which reach back to the very limit of the 
history of the human race, poaseaa ne^'erthelcsSr ^^ven for the 
present, a direct value* For the development of the Indian 
people has gone on undbttnbod from those early ages until 
now: it has never been, forced from its natural course by for^ 
eign infiuonoes; the banda have never been wholly severed 
which connect the latest generations with their remote ancea- 
tors; even now^ those literary monuments which,, origirwtiag 
among, this people, conduct us farther back into the past 
than any other exteting works whatever (with the excep- 
tion, perhaps, of a very small portion of the Eebrow Scrip* 
tures), arc Btill regarded as the inspired foumJation of the 
national belief^ and are in the hands of those whose busini^ 
it is to uphold and direct that belieJi the priests. What¬ 
ever ooatribntes to the understanding of these heginniugSt 
must also aid the compTehcTiaion of the present. And when 
men who combine with the culture of the West an iutimata 
acquaintance with the present condiliou of India, deem 
worthy of their particulm attention results which we have 
won from those ancient documents through the means only 
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of general hisberical and philological reaearob, the prwjtical 
valu6 of these results is thereby acknowledged. 

But the more highly I value the testimony to Bie inner 
truth of purely historical Investigations, denved from 
fact that they aid in the oproprehenflion of no^r eskting 
forrrus of spiritual lifis in India, so much the tnore unvfiU 
lingly would I allow to attach itaolf to them the reproach 
of ''one^flicifidness” w hich Mr. Mitchell suflera to appear in 
hia remarks. 

It is this point which the following expoeiUoo is intended 

to illualnite. - , , 

The pn^a^ in Mn Mitcheira notice which I particularly 
have in mind are the following! 

It will be seen that he [Br, Both] contemplates thew 
ancient hymns in a purely literary point of view. It is 
how'cver interesting and uamul to examine them in another 
light f ami when we do so, wre are compelled to form a far 
less favourabla estimate ot their charoo^. It is truej, that 
the general absence of OTathroporaorphism hom the Yedio 
notion of divine l^ings^ necessiiLrilj excludes many of the 
worst outrages against morality that shock, ua in the Pura- 
naa^ ia whiim the worship of deihed heroes and gods assimi' 
lated to men, ploys ao uiiportant a part. Still, even m this 
respect the Vedas are faulty j and in the ebaranter of the 
sacred Bishia—^purticuhijly os these are represented in the 
commentaries ou the Vedas—there is much that is morally 
repuldive. A dialogue is given in which Yama endeavore 
to setluce hia twin-eister Yamuim, The Bisbi Vasiahta is 
ossml^ by the house-dog when about to steal gram. See 
Colebrookc, As, Kes,, voL viiL pp, /lOl, 402* ^ he warliko 
and revengeful character of the BLshis will be afterwanis 
noticed. Gross indeiicacy (sucli as in Kosen^s Eig-’t oda, pp. 
^ 21 i, 21b) is too common to attract much notice* ilore por* 

teutnus id the iKissage from the Trihad Amnyakji, q^uoted 
by Colcbinoke ut supra, p. 440. 

HutUnsiastic ajitifjuanauB li ke our author aometimea dis¬ 
like such remarkfi as these. But, even were we permitted 
- to waive the ftlainrtR of religion and morality, a purely Ute- 
raiy estimate of the Vedic by maa would be chargeable with 
that one-sidedness which tlie Germans generally pride the m * 
selves on ahuiming.’^ p. 40d, 

In a similar atrain is the eonduaion of the notice: 
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Along with tboTongh-gomg German leaoarebj our author 
£eoai 3 to possiiss an nltaoat ardour and im a^nativo^ 

T^ P ^^1 He h thus able to impart no amall degree of foacina- 
tioa to his %'iewsr In his hands the old Vedic hymns, wlueli 
lie withered and sapless in our oollecLlons, like the raiistitu- 
entH of a Aflrftis skats, eeem to buret afi^h into liiej and 
resume wkaiuv'er of g'ince or fragrance they originally pos» 
sesa^; so that, when wo eonsidor them in a marely litemy 
point of view, we are free to eonfess that among those faded 
leaves there lie, potentiatly, charms we could little have sus- 
pecte^l Many, uowever, Vill, we trust, approach the Vedaa 
with yet other feelings; and recognizing iu them the moat 
authentic and complete meinorijil of thslmmnn mind^s early 
nherratLoDS from primeval truth, will oontcroplate them in 
a far higher than merely ostheticnl point of view, and be 
enabled to d<^uco from those moauments, ‘covered with 
the hoar of innumerable ages,^ leasotis which tiie human 
race in all succeeding timers nmd throughout^all landa, will 
do well to ponder and lay aerionsl^ to heart,” p. 410, 

It is not difhoult for me to transier myself to the point of 
vkvr from which Mr. iliichell has been led to such consid* 
eratioiuE os these. They arc anggested to him by my ^ne* 
ral eatimatc of the Indiim aaliqu Uy, which allows itself 
plainly enough every w'hcre iu the work ha question, as of 
a period of freshness and vigor. The di^verj of such a 
nobler period, w'hoso eitUtencie not long since was not evOn 
suspected (in Colebrooke appeare no hint of ilX moit be an 
occasion of rejoicing to every one who has rcco^izcd even 
iu their ertore the high spiritual endowmente of the Indian 
people. The lively cKinhition of such nn estimate might 
rcaoily strike disagreeably one who, living aiiiong[ the lato 
posterity of such an ancestry, hae to etrurole agatnet tlicir 
weaknesses and vices. Ho is naturally and unav'oidabiy led 
to connect the post with the prcscntj to seek in the former 
the seeds of the errors which dourish laxuri^tly m the 
latter, and to regani him as partiid and prejudiced who 
makeii no mention of those errors, or nt any rate Iwv^ 
them iu the background, ilea awhile, the author of tho 
notice will readily concede that, iu accordance w’ith the pur¬ 
pose hod in vnew' in my work, a complete representation of 
the life of that primitive time was not nt ^1 colled for: that 
only brief traits, could bo given, and that in these U wa4 tho 
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diffeneDCO of tkat period from the middle and the modem 
ages that had claim to be made most promioetiL If theti 
the brighter side of the pictorc was exhibited^ it Ibj' iti the 
oatiiFe of the undertalclng that it should be so. 

I will not, however, refose to respond to the challenge 
whidi seems to lie in Mr. Mitchell’s words. Not that I 
mean thereby to acknowledge that a purelY historical eon* 
aideration of antiquity is a partial one, and a waivLeg of the 
claims of religion and mormitj. History has rather under 
all circumstances an indestructible right of ile own, which 
may be set aside in deference to nanc other whatever. Just 
as no aatronomer thinks of questioning the mathematical 
laws which regulate the motjons of the heavenly bodies, 
because to many a biblical commentator, and even to lh^ 
Catholio Church itself^ they may fieein irrefoncilablc with 
the passage in the tenth chapter of Joshuaj so will histor¬ 
ically esti^lshed Jhets maintain their truth and valuc^ even 
though ihcv seem to be at variance wdth a narrowed Chris- 
tian apprehension of history* As In the former case the 
apparent contradicUon ia removed by a better comprehend 
Sion of the words of ScriptarCj so here too a correctly un¬ 
derstood Christianity will be abundantly strong enough 
to allow historical tmlb to maintain itself without and 
withiu its limits,, and even to make it Bubaervient to its own 
purposes. 

But before I proceed to an exposition of my own view of 
the moral value of the Indian antiquity^ I must briefly re¬ 
duce to their proper value the instances of moral error 
which Mr. Miteneli adduces. 

The authority upon which they rest is Colebrookc's Essay 
on the Vedas or Sacred Writings of the Hindlis. Tliere we 
read: A very singular possa;^ occurs in another place [of 
the Eig-Veda] contfliamg a dialogue between Tama and his 
iwiu'.'ufiter Vamuud^ whom lie endcavoTH to seduce; but bis 
offers arc rejected by her with Tirluoua expostulation.^ If 
it be oonsidered iliat, according to the prcfcnt conception of 
the Bindiis, Tama Is ruler and Judge of departed souls in 
the other world, from whose bunds they receive the reward 
of their actioua upon earth, it will be found highly offensive^ 
that the tradition should rnake him guil^ of an attempt at 
BO gross a crime, and partietilarlv one of so senaual a chai> 
acter. And when once this view is taken, H utII seem 
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doublj Hcaadaloufl tlmt tha preaePtation of aucli an occuT^ 
xQDce ahoald hare been allow^ed place in a collcctjoa of 
kymoa regarded as sacred and ipspiteil 

This judgment, how^ever, will updergo Tcry easential modi- 
dcation when the true state of the case is understood. Cole- 
brooke has heie (a thing of rare occorrepee in hia thorough 
and careful researches) committed a serious errors and nuS' 
apprehended not only the test of the hymn itself^ hut also 
the comineutarv upon it It is not Yama ’who makes the 
nttempt at seduction, but Yaint (not Yoanun% os Colo- 
brooko writes it); and her attempt ia not to seduce him, but 
to persuade him to a marriage with her. And the offence 
which morality takes at the proceeding, assumes almost a 
comical appearance, when it b^mes known who Yama and 
Yami properly are* They arc, ns their names denote^ twin 
brother and sister, and ave the drat hmuan pair, the origina¬ 
tors of the race I As the Hebrew conception, cloady con¬ 
nected the parents of mankind by making the woman formed 
from ft portion of the body of the man, so hy the Indian 
tradition they are placed in the leJationship of twlnfi; this 
thought is laid hj the hymn in question m the mouth of 
Yam! hersalfj when she is mude to say i “ even in the womb 
the Creator made us for man and A later time, to 

which these already fading myths were no longer objects 
of simple direct belief took oftenee at the idea of such a 
union between brother and sister, even though it were only 
in the tradition of the ortgm of the human race. And from 
this moral scruple sprang tills hymn, wherein the poet makes 
Yami spend all her eloquence upon her brother to induce 
him to become her husband, but he firmly refuses to commit 
such a breach of propriety. She pleads with him that the 
Immortals themselves desire to see posterity from the soli¬ 
tary mortal whom they have created; that their union waa 
ordained by the Creator; that it is not brotherly kindness 
in him to reject her« But he retorts that mon call him guilty 
who approaches his sister; that the spies of the gods, never 
resting, go about to take note of all that is dene upon earth; 
that a time may indeed come when brother and siater shfiJl 
do what their relationship forbids, but that he will not fulfill 
her wish. 

The poet himself for from giving his sanction to an set 
of sensuality, haa not snfihrcd even the ancient tradition of 
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the parenta of our nice to escape bis criticising moral 
To satisfy tbe latter ho baa even rendered bitnsejf of 

tastclcBsneas and abaorditv, since be will not allow that 
nnion to take place from Which the whole human family is 
to spring. ITo has not troubled himself ns to Low the propa¬ 
gation ^ mankind was to be brought nbon^ so as only the 
established law of marriage be sacredly maintainctL 

If a parallel be sought for this ease in the provinee to 
which Mr. Mitchell ivould refer the Btndcnt of antiq^nity, it 
may rccdilT be fbund in the Mosaic history* The ficccont 
in ^^nesiB 'passes over in Eilenco the circumstanco that the 
children of Adam and Eve must have lived together in con¬ 
nections which wc should now" term incestuoufl. It bestows 
not a thought thereupon, but aiiDply holds fWl to the fact 
that the race is descended from a single pair. The Indian 
poetf author of our hymn, Gcmpled and speculated over the 
difficulty, and found'an awkward solutiou of it^ or, rather, 
hacked through the knot It were as little rea^nable to 
reckon this to nis credit as to hod fault with the Genesis for 
disregarding the point entirely. From this example, how¬ 
ever, may be Been whither we Bhonld be led, were we to 
take the substance of ancient traditions for morel doctrine^ 
and judge of them nccordingly* 

The case is not far otherwise with the second example 
quoted, yet here Colebrooke^s own words might furiusk 
means for arriving at a better understanding of it. He 
says: *‘The legend belonging to the second of these hymns 
fo? the eeveuth book] is singular: Vasisht'ha, coming at 
night to the house of Yanin^a (with the intention of sloepmg 
there, say some, but as others afEnu, with the design of 
stealing grain to appease hia hunger lifter a last of three 
days), was assailed by the house-dog* He uttered this 
prayer, or incantatiou, to lay asleep the dog, who was bark¬ 
ing at and attempting to bite him.’^ Here then "yjasishtba, 
famed as a model of priestly wisdom aud ability, is caught 
thieving; not indeed bv the subject of the theft liimsdf: 
his dog the saint knew now to btuin; hut at least by ns of 
an after generation* And who was tho suEToTcr? None 
other than Vamiia, himself the highest divinity of fhe am- 
cieut Indian feilVi, whodwells in everlsstlng light, surrounded 
by exalted spirits and the hosts of tho olest^ What can 
have been, the gmiu that was to be found in his houao? The 
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saaver to tliifft question wie leave to the commentatora iviip 
have invented the awkward fitory. It is a of the fausL- 
ness of ilie leamcd ccpoBitors of these aneknt hyniB^ to 
toecilj for such of ihetn con tain any thing h^ide the 
TOstomary pmyera and praiweSj some pnjtieular occasion to 
which cneh shall have owed its origin, to orodnee some story 
■which shall wrve as introdtiction to the hymn itself. Such 
stories have been manufactniied in great numbers (as also 
the biblical iiteniinre of the OH and ^^cw Tcatamenta has 
called out an ab ttnd.'ince of such productions), and so many 
of them M benr rebuon to the Rig^Veda have been gathered 
into n separate book^ the SrihaddevuttU i^rom this work is 
quoted the story of 7asbbthu*e imiption hj night into YU' 
ru^ia’e bouse^ whether for the purpose of aetoig a lodging, 
or of Btttisfyiug his hunger: after ii ftwt, ns the srtJMy adds 
by ’.vny of ^jalhation. In the moBS of hymns ascribed by 
traditioQ to were fqtind sundry ve^ for ward¬ 

ing off the attack of a dog, and others (which, however, 
hardly had ony original oouncction with the former), for 
oalliug down sleep upon all the TncmberB of a household. 
An attempt must ^ medo to aocoont for the occiirrenoB of 
these verses in a collection of aacred hj’mns, and aocordingly 
u story was trumped togetber, whose eiikcli has been, it up- 
peam, to ^en a spot upon the reputation of a who 
hvrU more tbaii thn'« thousand yeora ago, amon^die fitraams 
of the Penjak 

After these hnitaucea, it will probably \ie deemed nit neces¬ 
sary that farther time ho jjpent upon pirtictilar!i. 

fir I exert inyiself to defend tlio productiona of Indbm 
antiquity ogain^ attacks of this churacter, which are mani¬ 
festly unjust, 1 nevertheless shall not ut all allow myself to 
be dratvninto becoming their pwicgrrist And lenst of all 
should I promote an msigbt into the condition of thoso 
early times, were I to asaembln after die same fbahion im 
airav of instanoes which should show them to have been 
poe^^ of all inanuer of excellences and virtues, Such 
nngle selected trails moy hero and there be of fiervice, aa 
sirring illu&tratiotis of gnnerul oboari'atierna, but can for- 
niah no auro eritcrion of the moral value of a period or of a 
literature; even though, as in the case* cited, they relate to 
promintut individuulfi- For as u period of noble qn^itiee 
and a literature of solid worth may exhibit many blenuhhcs, 
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and yet midutaiJi tbeir fundamental chaiaeter tjno'baepied, 
80 also the most ntiworthy may be prolific of individual 
icBtances of moral exoellenoet wliicb. allow olf ooly the more 
briehtly agninst the dark baotgronml, 

If tbcn we eodeavor to gjdHj from the geiicnd imprcs^on 
made npon the Tender by the productions of the curliest 
Indian period^ a view of tlieir mora] and rehmous value, it 
will not indeed be without shadows, yet the light will prcviuL 
The ahndowfl are the eikmo as rest over all antiquity, and 
especiollv over periods flo primitlTe aa the one in question. 
Selfishncsa aud, as its oonsequeuce, violence, are character- 
istica of the life both of individuals and of the oomtDunhy. 
^^ations that are making the firet advances in ciyilis^tioa 
win thdr poflitton by stnigglea, by strife with their neigh¬ 
bors, by eonfiict with Nature. Whoever sUmds in their 
way is their enemy, their enemy for the Hunple reason that 
he is not of them* and lays claim to posseflaione, such as 
houses, cultivated land, pasturage, which it would be agree¬ 
able to them to call their own. The hyrnns of the Yeda ^ 
full of prayers to tlio gods Ibr the wealth of others, of im^ 
preeadons of luisfortune upon those of other race; and la^ 
W 0 find them tiyiiiz to ria themselves of their ^versaries 
by inomtationfi. They covet csuihly ricbesi and for its aa^ 
they juiTTc iho gods, ]^ 3 dng thorn homage and ofimngs, in 
order to obtain from them in returu still richer gifts, w'hether 
in the way of the blessings of fertility, or oi bo^y to be 
won in battla “If 1, O Indra," says one of the buds, 
“were master of such wealth as thou, 1 would be generousi 
to him who praised me, but would be^ow nothing upon lha 
wicked: day by day would I give in abundance to him who 
paid me honor, be bo who he might Wo have no dearer 
relative than mou, were it a fatber even.'^ ®*^i 
But this selfish dhuTgard of the rights of otbere, when tho 
means of comfertahle subaisteuce and animal eujoynaents 
are in question, knows bow to cover itself with a maotlo of 
religion. For theao strangors are dcOTisera of the true feith j 
they on their part vrish selfislily to keep all to ihetufiolvea, 
and give the gods nothing: they are enemies of religion 
and of tho gods, and ought to be os hateful to the Latt^ as 
to their worshipperfl. 

If the Greek styled all foreigners barbarians, and by this 
appellation expressed a cortain of contempt for them; 
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looking opon kimself fis alone in possesion of tme ^gnity 
and cmtora, it wots his own manlfoid exceUeacsc, own 
dit^rt^ open which hie piide wad bjieed. Not so wiih the 
Indian^ allhongh ht too, as wdl ss tlic Imnian, had the 
earliest times made the same distinction between A^aa 
non-Arkn as the Greek between Ecllone eud Barbomo* The 
Arian prided himsaif, not npoti his eaperiorilY in respect to 
social ffultnre, JiiDguQge, and the like—or this at loLst wos 
not the main eletncBi ih his adf-complaoency, for these were 
advantages which had by no means as yet nnived at full 
development and appreciation—but rather apon hie reli^on: 
ha boalited that he beloimed ton nation who worshipped the 
true godfi, nnd was by them gnided and prcrteotecL The 
iKktiojniil pridp ot tlio Greeks w-ai but di^tiuat-iy coonficteu 
with their religion; with the Arina the two were insopara- 

blv unitecL . 

'He, then, who nndertokes tq estimate corapflintively the 
morality and religion of antiquity, will bo compelled to com 
cedoj dint the spirit of selfish aggrandiaement common to 
all cultivated nations of the olden time, rea^ ^th ^e 
Ariaiw at least upon a religiouB basis; and farther, that 
they present no other form of nn appreoiation, an over* 
appreciation, of themselves than is to be found also among 
too people of the Old TestnnietiL 

• If we itira onr attention to domestic life, the government 
of the hoUBehold, and relations between the sexes, wo find 
occasion neither for special praiso nor for spe<;ial blame. The 
house is held sacred. The ijatemal authority la regnrded 
as absolute. Polygamy is not unknown, but evidently of 
rare occurrence* The wile uccompanies her husband to the 
altar, and so joins him iu repneneating the houaehold there; 
a later period excludes woman from all pnrticipatitm in 
sacred things. In sexual mntlers the ancient Tndisns do 
not inde^ deserve the prniae of eontincney which the great 
Homati historian bestows with admiration ujmn the Ger^ 
mans, but neither do they exhibit that enervating eensnality 
to which later, in a more southern clinm, the nation becams 
enslaved, and which still icste OS a corse upon India* The 
conceptions and the language of antiquity on aubjecta which 
later generntionB have learned to cover up; arc blunt ^d 
'unoexemotiious; but there is no lustfulnesa in them i what 
is natural ia simply looked at in a natural vrny, and the do^ 
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nmin of modestj is not 80 fiur extended as at present. One 
rice, however, which the Indians share with their brethren 
who emigrated westward, the Germans, calls here for special 
mention: the passion, namely, for play, for dicing, liefer- 
ences to h are numeroos, as well in the oldest hymns as in 
the later Epic poetry. Kec<^nition of the vioiousness of 
the practice is not however wanting, and the name of game¬ 
ster is a term of reproach. And, as if by way of warning 
example, a hymn has been admitted into too most important 
of the ooUectiona, the Rig-Veda, containing the complaint 
of a gambler, who bew^ hia unhappy passion, depicts its 
consequences, and confesses that in spite of the best resolu¬ 
tions he has not been able to resist the fatal temptation. 

But we shall be best enabled to assign to the ancient In¬ 
dians that place in the scale of moral oulttire to which they 
are entitle^ by considering what were their fundamentm 
ideas touching die laws of moral obligation, and the relation 
of man to the gods. In matters of social lile it is not easy 
to pass sentence upon so remote an antiquity, «ncc wo know 
not the precise rule by which they are to be judged. When, 
however, the recognition of eternal truths is in point, differ¬ 
ences of time and place, of civilisation and culture, disap¬ 
pear, and the same laws are in force for the post os for the 
present. 

And here the diverse conceptions of individual divinities 
are a matter of only secondary importance: under whnt 
external fonns they are imamn^ and how the powers and 
domains of Nature are shared among them—all tuis does not 
affect the grand central point of the relations between the 
human and the divine. Accordingly, it is seen in all poly¬ 
theistic religions, that, so soon as thought reaches these inner¬ 
most provinces of belief, most of the gods, who have hitherto 
maintiuned a rank nearly equal, are shaken, and are sup¬ 
planted, either by a aingte highest god whose subordinates 
they become, or by an imperfect conception of a unity of 
the divine principle. The ancient lirdian religion exhibits 
hero a remarkable simplici^ and depth. The laws of the 
moral are as eternal and unchangeable as those of the natu¬ 
ral world. The same divine |x>wer has established the one 
and the other. This power is represented by a circle of 
divinities who may be most pertinently entitled the Go^ of 
Heavenly Light Human imagination was able to dnd no 
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visible thing with irblch they could be 
the light fhey art and art luimed the SpiriiuAU One of 
the old poets stnvcs to give words to his ooo^ption of them 
by saying: tJiem ia to be disceraed neither tight nor 

lit n“eiilifir before nor behind; they neither wink nor sleep; 
they penetrtUi sU things : they see jhrtngh both evil and 
good: every tbingii even the most distant ^ near to mem, 
Siey abhor and punish guilt; sustain and support idl that 

has mb-’* . -ir 

Of this circle of seven, the sacred number, one, V aruijBi 

is hiEhcst in rank, representing them ^ aa it were, com- 
orebenciinff them all in bis nature; and accordingly stand* 
iDg unaneationiibly at the head of all the gods: bis nfne in 
Greek, in the form denotes the heaven i^d£ iJe 

thorefort, in particular, is described aa having bxed thn lawa 
by which the universe exials and moves, laws aa vminovfr 
able aa if founded on a rock. M he marked out the p^ha 
of ibe heavenly bodies, and gave lo every creature ita char* 
aclerhrtic pow<^ so be bestowed uy)on man renson and wid, 
and settled the bounds of the mond world, which may not 
be tnui^rcsscd without deteotloii and punlabmeiit 

In all religions it may be looked upon as amgnof a nio^ 
tendencvi if atresfl be laid upon the omniscience of the divine 
power ^ If the will and intention of man are to be made 
hecount of; find actions esliniftted not merely according to 
their results, the divinity must iieceaflaTily pwjscsa the aitTi’ 
bute of omniscience, in order that he mav direct the moral 
world, and judge aeeoniing to deaerk this lyttributo 

is given to Vomna in full measure, and in ail distinctiieE& 
Ho is cogniiiant of all that takes place, between heaven and 
earth and beyond their boundatiea: the winks of men s 
eyes are all numbered by him; when two convereo in ^ret 
together, he i» the third who knows all they say (Atbarva 
iv, 10)^ he marks the path of the wind, the flight of the 
bird^ past and future are present to his knowledge. In 
order to picture this omnjBcieuce to the couwption, the an¬ 
cient poets surround him with a train of spinla, who at liis 
command, never resting, never erring, w atoh the deeds of 

^ mortals. t i * * 

A religion which thus mokes its chief divmily lc»k into 
the eecrot recesses of the human hear^—how could it Isil to 
recognize the nature nud the guilt of aiii ? Sin a conse- 


qaencs of htunao we&kness as well as of kuimti wielccdnc^ 
yet, OB sin^ it m tio less pmuje^habb in the one cose Lbnn in 
tho other; and forgiveness is likewise bcaoi^fat of Yariirm 
for sins that hiive h«i?n committed in unoonecjlonsncss. And 
more than once we find in thi^c ancient prajera repentant 
confiHsions of fault, combined with sapplicetjoiLH for itHpor- 
doa. expressed La the lan^age of simple faith. The 
of sin is fdt as a galling chniD, and release from its captivity 
besought; here as elsewhere, human power can accomplish 
nothing without diyinc nidi for of himself mnu h not mo^ 
ter even of the opening and closing of his eyes. 

The pnuishmenta which await the iTansgresKOr are—be¬ 
side the loss of earthly fortune—sickness and death, and, 
finjilly, ejtclufflOn fiom eternal bapplnesi^: these are the fot- 
teta with which the wicked are bound; powers against which 
all struggles ore vain, which they cannot escape, though 
they fiy to the outcnui^ limiu of creation. It is indeed no 
dewj stated tenet of this religion, that death Is the wages 
of sin in the sense that mortals die simply in consetmeucse 
of ihciT guiJt, and, were it not for the latter, wouM live 
forever; yet the idea is ofien very nearly approached. Im- 
mortaUty ls the free gift of divine grace to man. 

And here, in order to complete our view of the ancient 
Indian ideiis of a moral government, wt; must toko ialo 
aoooDTit their belief respecting a flituro state;. 

According to the most ancient custom, the lifeless body 
is either given to the fire to consume^ or committed to the 
motherly keeping of Edrth, who is invoked to receive him 
gradously, to wrap him up os a mother wrejH her child in 
her garment, to lie lightly upon him. Her bosom, bowover, 
is not the last resting place of the departed; he ia hmiself 
addressed: “ Go forth, go forth, on the ancient paths which 
OUT lathcra in old times nave tt™; the two rulers in blbaful 
oocteat, Youio, and god Yaruuo, shall thou bebold,”^ The 
latter of these two heavenly ones whose sight is promised 
to the deceased, we already know; the other, Yam a, is the 
proper chief of departed epiritsi In him we find the fine 
combination of id^s^ that the first man, the originator of the 
race here on earth, is also the bc^nner and of hnman<' 
ity renewed in another worlA He is therefore termed the 
Aa&embler of meo. The first born of them that slept ia 
become tha prince of all tha new awakened; as is expressly 
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add in a certain liynm: “Yama iiftth drst foixnd us a place, 
a home wliich ia not to be taken from us i wkuW oiir 
fatbOT of old departed, thitbor goeth also the ^ay of tLeu* 

^^0 Wy which the deccaaed is to wear in bia other ex- 
istoncfi, onnnot be the same one which the flames have con¬ 
sumed, or llie earth covered upt it may not even ^ ocn 
likfi it &r he U to dwell lioncefordi m the oomMuy of dmne 
BDirii and must bo clothed like these to be able daim a 
i4lit among them. And thv ancient Indi^ religion, in 
entire harmony with its conception of the highest gods, and 
in the foeling" of an affinity between the human, and the 
divine siiirit, here plainly declares that the deceasef^ laying 
off all imperfectionas “ endowed by the divme hand with a 
Bhining spiritual body. Its nature is deno^ by the e^e 
word used to cxpicas the ease hoc of the highest divinities 
above spoken of? a word that unites m iteclf the ideas of 
liififaJl and epiritmil. 

The place where theso glonhed ones are to live, is benv^ 
In order to show that not merely on out^ court of the 
divine dwelUngs is sot apart for them, the highest heaven, 
the midst or iimermosi port of heai'en, is espre^J s^kea 
of as their seat. This is their place of rest ; and jta^vme 
splendor is not disfigured by imY speeffi^uon of pi^icnlar 
beauties or enjoyments, Bium ofl those with u hicb '9'^'^, ^ 
luFions have been wont to adorn the mansions of the blest 
There they live immortoJ, with \ ama their chicfi, and the 
Fatheia wfio have preceded them thither. There they are 
happy * the loxiguage used to describe their condition is the 
same with which iv denoted the most exalted Mcity. A 
hymn paints this condition in the following words: 

Wbew clonr nnw-Mbm Ifi—whrra b the wotIiI of brnre^j light. 

'The WftTlil of inuincUlrty—tK« uroflMlipg—rtl »» iWt 
Wlart Yanis r«gns. YiTWErtl * wu—vhera a ihf UtTOVrt iplwffl irf heaT€i|, 
WlkETC ihoM abounding imlcJTl floV—0 lUnliB mn Ml immo^ tWM \ 
ynwre to freedom unTriJlnuiied^lveTfl In tfao tTl|il« Tialt of 
WW WEwhb of brightwi gtory are—O miJtn nw btil x™™ 

Vthm plouurt* «m 1 eftjvyment* mw—T hwe TBplxae^ Mjl blii^ 

W'bcrV HU doiirti we mtildled-—O na^ nw b«l iUmreHaJ Ihorcl 

To the question which the theologian, or rather tho mys¬ 
tic, ever longs to solve, and longs m vain, since it lies be¬ 
yond the reach of his conceptions; the question respectog 
which oui own eacicd writings maintain aslfioce: what, 


nameij, shall ba the employment of the bleat, in what 
gpheie their sciiTiritT dmir expend ibself—to thin <|tie9lioe 
ODcicDt Kiadik viadom sought no ansvrGT. The ceTuiidy of 
happmesa wns enong[h for it. 

An emplojnieBt, rndoed, it bos fcnnd fi>r them, bat it ia 
one which, ^ to speak, hcs thii side of their As 

iho godB come to men's sacriBot^ to iweive their pctiyeira, 
pmise, end offerings, so also come with diem the departed— 
the Father^, as they are eustomaidly called—in the form of 
in^'isible spiritg. who float about those who atm remain 
behind on earth, and bless and protect them ^ for m their 
glerided condition they have received divine powera. 

One important defect seems tn exhibit itctdf here: tlmt 
distinct oonoeptioas an^ wanting as to the relation in whkh 
the morally depraved stand to this ooudition of hapj^ess, 
and to the other \rarid in genend. Not that I teg^i it 6B 
SL fault that no state of eternal misery is set off againeit this 
fclidty, or deem a seriug of gradations of h^piueas a valu¬ 
able addition to a syatem of doctrine; such attempts at in- 
dividualizatton are rather, wherever they oemnr, pious fan¬ 
cies j still, it lemotna a defoct, tliat no dehnitc informadon 
ia giTen oa to what future awaita those who die in. their 
iniqaitv, who liavo not believed m the gods, but ratber 
arrayed tbeiaselvcs in hostility against them and thdr W'or* 
shippcia. 

A doetrine which on other points ia so clear, otmld not 
posably make the dospUers of the gods pnrtakcTB of their 
Iiappiacss. They would cither have to by some mirocu- 
loas :jgencj, digged fmm bad to good, or'that happiness 
would cease to be such* And the ntavenly world is con- 
siautly endtied the world of the well-dorng, of the pious. 
The reprobate, then, lire assumed to be excluded from it. 
But wniit future is asaigned to them? 

Two po^bilities here prisewt themselves: the one, that 
aOei the death rjf the body the evil atill live on for an in- 
definite tdme their evil bin, in eontriiat to that of the blest in 
heayen : the other, that their iudividiiality ie extuigtushed 
by deatk 

i did loT a dme regard tim former of these two suppo¬ 
sitions as the onlr aomisslble one;, behoving; that the de¬ 
parted souls of t£e wicked were cemvertod into j^riiitiE of 
darliruj^fij after tbo fiome manner as in the ccmoepiionfl of the 
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Shamans. This ’would assums that they joined the hoots of 
demona, ’who under the nairte of Kakshos and the like terrify 
men in the dark^ and seek to disturb the aervioe of the gode 
and the pciibrraance of good works, and against whose 
nUacks the ploos invoke the aid of the gods of light. Thus 
they would m another form still continue their former mode 
of action* I was led to regard this solution of the question 
aa the only pofii^ible one, chiedy by the consideration that 
the supposition of a continued existence of the good, and 
to^ earaoction of the evil, would imply a difference in ths 
principle of life which animated each, while yet both poa- 
seas the same hiinmn nature. 

Yet, at present, this reason seems to me rather rorrect in 
point of philosoph? thnu ai:!iCordant ’with the spirit of remote 
Mtlquity. In ancient times, the identity of hmnaii nature 
in all individuals of the race w'as not thought of: so much 
as that appears eyen in the distinction already mentioned as 
drawn by everv cultivated nation between itself aud the 
l^rhariaiiB. The recognition of this identity makes ita ear- 
appearance in Hebrew*’ prophecy, shows itself later in 
Buddniani, and becomes complete In Christianity. We 
ought not therefore to be surprised, if ’we do not find this 
Cinlted thought among the anaent Indians, twelve or fiffeen 
centuries before Christ 

Passages in the sacred writingB, moreover, speak in fevor 
of the second auppodtton, of the annihilation of the wicked 
at death. Wc read there that Ynmoa, the supreme judge of 
the actions of men here and of their thte hcretifter, thiusts 
those who displease him down into the depth. As thmr 
body into the grave, so they then:isclyes sink into a dark 
abyss and with that, doubtless, their being is at an end. 
Herewith accords, too, the already mentioned doctrine that 
immortality is a free gift Irom heaven. Whoever fails to 
receive i^ ends hk existence’when his body dies. Of a heU 
this religion knows nothing, although the later Indiana have' 
imagined for theinselvea hell and its horjore, after the sftmft 
mauner oa other nations. 

'ITese coneepttoiia form the baak of the ancient Indian 
religion. The w'holo varied world of traditions and myths 
which has come down to u^ is, in oomparison with tibese, 
something merely superdciag an aniumtion of Nature and 
her powersy imagea from the ceremonies of woishlp, and 
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the likef the work of a lively fiaocy. It was not m this jjk- 
turc^world that the religious feeling found its Ml satislae- 
tion* It is a serious error to believe that the mythology of a 
Uature-raligion cxhamsts its whole neligiona conten^ The 
images and traditions wu indeed what strike the mind most 
slhonglv, form the theme of poets and bistoriaiiB, are pictured 
by artj'and symbolic in the ceremonies of the altar and 
the temple; yet along with thetn^ and ^hind them^ et^ 
deeper uioncbts stir the heart of the individnai and of the 
natmn. To ^Bcem and represent theBS is seldom attempted, 
and is no eaav task. Bui it ia one that repays the effort^ 
for here, at all periods and amoEig all nations, is brought to 
bght what is purely human, and what we are bettor nble to 
estimate than the pictorial language of mythfl, which is con* 
ditioned by such various circumatancca ot' time and place* 

Such a centre of general rcligioiis thought and feeling is 
presented in the ancient Indian doctrine of the relation of 
the pious to the goda, of which the chief features are above 
presented. ITie same conception forma also the grouiid* work 
of the Iranian raligiou, the record of which haa come dawn 
to os in the Zendaveata, and may—in a lem developed form, 
indeed—^havo been common to all the tribes of the great 
Indo*EuTopeim feuiily, until pautifllly oblitemted by distant 
emigration, intercoTirse with other nations, and changes in 
manner and habits of life. 

No one will hesitate to allow' to these conceptions a pod; 
live moral value, and to ^rteem a literatnro in which such 
" ideas are expreewd* But the Indian nation has not abode 
by therm It has, indeed, carefully treasured up, and at all 
tunes regarded aa aacred, the productions of its earliest w- 
riod; but it has attached the mnin importance to a worthless 
supplement, and lost from sight and from knowledge the 
truly valnable portion* Only ouco in the whole long eoutBe 
of its later history has it enjoyed a period worthy of being 
bompared whh that primitive one; during the first ages, 
namely, of Buddhiain. Those, then, who are called to labor 
in the wide field of Indian missionB may confidently bold 
up before the people its own antiquity as a model t not in 
order that it progress no farther than that; but that it may 
see how its ancestors, in their simplicity, were nearer the 
purity of truth than their descendants, iu their selT’Setisfied 
arrogance; and how the former cherished none of those 
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follies and arrois in which they themsclvea are apparently 
hoping to And their salvation for now and hereafter. 

The student of antiquiw, farther^ e^nencea a peculiar 
satisfaction ui the iovestMtition of this for the very 
reason t^t the moral value of the subject of bia studira a ' 
not a matter of indifference to him* The charm of pnim- 
livenesa whifch surrounds these ancient hymns in a yet 
' higher Tiegree than the immortal poems of Homer, is united 
with a notaty of diction, a pure and fresh eape^e^ of 
thought which are no longer to be met with in the later 
literaTT pcoductions of India. He finds the high spaituai 
endowments which belong of right to the ladcHEuropemi 
femily of nations, and which have placed it foremost in the 
world's history, still fresh and vigorous in the most eastern 
blench of that ferndy, and not yet disfigured by the i™* 
fold excrescence of peculiar views and customs, winch have 
so deformed the later Indi an people, that, were it not for 
their iangdn®, the European would scarccl^iccogii^ them 
for his ownoidred. 
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NOTES. 


About mno hotira jBram Beirftt, and just ImIow Klifin el- 
Mureijat, on ti» Damascus road, we turned to the lefl^ and 
in a few minutes were at Jnd^theh, a atnalt inhabited 

by Moaletos and varioLis sects of nominal Chnstians, and 
situated in a nartow vale at the base of the eastern slope of 
Jebd Kuneiseh, Here wo noticed the quadrangular found¬ 
ation of an old temple where Jnno was once worshipped, 
part of it in tHiif thouffb Tnoat of the atones were more or 
legs displao^ Near diia, by a diZu-ptessj we were shown a 
cuboidal limestone base of a statue;, or yase, about four feet 
on A side, on two opjxaite sides of which, in pretty good 
preseryation, is the wHowing inscription {ea restoi^ by 
Pres. Woolsey); 


jyKOifi . BEomAU. 

PRO . SALVTE . TWP , CAE3 . T. 
AELI * HADRIAN'I . AJiTONI 
N1 . ATG . PII . F . T . LIBEBO 
RV3t . QVE . ETVS . BAEBICA 
ITVS , iT . CfiilFlLVS . FRATBE3. 
EX . TBSTAMEKTO . PETILI 
A£ . LVCIAE . ^yfATRIS . FOR* 


A ruin of a siniLLar obaracter exists, as we were told, at a 
village in the next valley but there is no bsoription. From 
Judeitheh we passed along the base of the eastern slope of 
Lebanon, travelling North-East, and reached Furzhl in four 
hooni and twenty minutes. This too is a smaH villa^ 
stowed in its little vale, and is inhabited by people of the 
Papal Greek sect, Rving name to a diocese, aJlhougb the 
bishop resides at the more important yiila^ of ^sihleh, 
We found the people in a pcriodieol quarrel with their Bpir- 
itual lord, about the vUtago-inill, and they offered to join 
any sect who would secure to them the victoiy over tneir 
adversary, A little way up the valley they showed ua some 
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cRves, wlifcU they called Mo^h^t el-HaMs, or Cave of tJi 9 
^Recluse, and some Meen minutes^above the village is an 
old quariTr iih some partially cut istoiieSf wtici the ancient 
workmen had not time to hnLiii and take away; one of them 
was twelve feet long^ by six feet wide, and six feet thick. 
On the iacfl of a rock has Uea cut, mt no very JiaLimt datej 
the fiffttre of a man with a gloij about hia head, and riding 
on a donkey, and a man standmg before the donkey, with 
a bunch of dflt^e, OT grapes ia bis baud; between them is 
a palm tree, and tli^ whole is prettv well cut. Near this 
are other ancient quarriest lietwraihg to FunEul, we «xie 
over the low ^tir of mounbaia which Kcpamtes it 
NThah, and in thirty minutes dismounted at the founUin 
wbich runs by the ruined temnles, and watere the valley, of 
Nilial], The temple West of the fountain was a work of 
extraordinary Boliujij, one of its stones mensuring in length 
15| feet H feet in lyidth and ^ feet in height. This tem¬ 
ple faced the fountain, and was 02^ feet long, outside the 
walla, with a porch 2o feet deep: in all 1171 foug, by 
56 feet wide. The thickness of the walla is 4^ feet. The 
grand door'ivny is 1C feet and there la a MfuJI door¬ 
way on each aide of it The stones over fhe^door-way had 
a rich tracery of vines and grapes, and two finely carved 
projecting Borolls. There are Tcmains of holf-columiLs along 
the intenor of the w^ls, five on each aide, before the altar, 
^d three on each side, within the altar, all of limestone 
from the neighborhood, and plain, except those withm the 
altar, which arts Anted Broken Corinthian capitals are 
scattered amongst the rebbiab, UjkJct' the altar arc two 
vaulted rootns^ communicating with ea^ other. Opposite 
this temple, on tho otlier side of the streamlet which AdiiVs 
from tlic foiimlaijj, is a second min of a buildiug, originally 
leaa massivo than the first, aad now entirely prostratei Both 
temples had alwut the same dimensiona. Sarcophagi are 
scattered about, bnt w'o found no iaseriptiona' hlafsive 
stones have been thrown over the little stream, bridging iL 
A litUe farther up the volley, on the same side with the 
first temple,'ia asnreophii^ with two lurbaun^ heads, one 
male and Iho otlier lemole, cut <m ite exposed aide. Wo 
continued a few mmuteH Mther up the gentle valley and 
then climbed a veiy steep and rocky path, oressed a little 
pkin, and reached Ifilla^ot Nihali b"forty-live minutes fit>m 
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the rnins helow^. This is ^ temple sitimted on a craggy hill^ 
side, overlookitig the narrow phun at its ffect, md coimiinTul- 
Lag a fine view of the BukaX monntsina which 

enoloee it ^fhe length of the temple* from the door to the 
altar, is 40 fbet* the altar measures 24 and the wall 6 
feet; making in all 61’' feet* Add 234 feet for the poroh, and 
the total length is 924 feet The width ia 4ti foet The 
grand door-waj is 13|^ feel wide. Most of the wall, unlike 
the ruin near the fountain below, vma in double dotcraes, 
the outer and inner eonrses heing finnlT bound together by 
metallic bars let into the od^ of the etoncs. Am waa usnd 
in erecting these old tempics* the stones were laid rough, 
and smoothed afterwards; bnt this proeeaa, here, had not 
been cairiod b^ond the ftnrt conmc above the foundnLtom 
Thura were dx eoluninfl on each side, withirt the temple, 
in the comors being double. Kone wero duted, and 
ad bod pbin Corintbiaii cftpitala. The temple feces due 
East Beneath the altar nrs arched Tunlts, Burckhnrdt 
is in error in aaveml particiiilare in his doscTiption of this 
temple, and I think he did not notice those below. The 
waila have feilen about the altar more than at the front of 
the temple, whore, above the three courses in the foumia' 
tjon, there are seven comaes of about 3o to 40 feet in heighL 
The height of the foundatMn ia 12 feet Aljout the altar, 
there are but three conr¥iO above the foundation* Tlie hill 
on which the ruin stands, is more than a thousand feet in el»* 
vntion above the Biikala, Before the ruin arc the Temnins 
of small buildings, and a amall round arch. East of it are 
ruina of various DUildinga, some of them of massive work¬ 
manship, and some Barcophagi. West of it some live Tnin- 
ntes, and across a little valley, in a min about 30 feet square, 
divided an. East and West wall into two unequal opart- 
ments^ ft ia built of heavy and roughly cat atone. The 
vale bet when this and the temple has sar<jopliflM end niiniid 
honsca in it—houses for the living imd the dead, both empty 
now* A rough path fdong the monntein-sido leads from 
Kula^at Npiflh to Kuaumabeh, in tliirty minntes. This is a 
small villa^ at the top of another of those little vallles at 
the Imsc of tlie eastern slope of Jcbel Siiunm. The Moslem 
inhabitants liave erected tW.ir houses about and agaiast the 
solid foundations of an unolcut temple. A single course of 
massive :4ones remmna above the foundation, and there are 
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pedestals for coInmnR in the pcfrch. Other than tbesef we 
ibund no oolmncLS^ nor capitak, nor indeed many loose Etones 
of any sort The min is about flO feet lone: end 45 feet Tride^ 
and oommEmds on extensive and benadfuT prospect of level 
pL^ and lofty mountain. The very lop of Jebel Sdnntn, 
near whose eastern base we were^ has its min^ and ambitious 
devotees had their high place nine tliouEfuid feet above the 
levd. of the Mediterranean. It is a email miiif measuring 35 
fe^ for its endro lengthy including the pondij^ and 20 feet in 
width. I stood upon this foundation at Eunrise, and gazed 
with great delight at the immense shadow of ihe tall <xm.% 
beneath my teet, which was thrown acroee the aea towards 
Cjpnis, and at its gradual oontmedon as the sun rose higher. 
In a kalf-hoiit Kusamabehf we reached the road 

which skirte the edge of the plain, and in about three hours 
pa^ a hill jutting into the plain, on whose summit is the 
min noticed bj Mr, Thomson in his tour from Akppo to 
Beirut, under the name of Burj Ksh-Shn^arah.* The temple 
stands in a oomt 217 feet long by 120 feet wide. It meas¬ 
ures, itscli^ 50 feet by 25 feeb and some £n feet of its wall 
IB standing, A Chnstiau ahurch was built by the ffide of 
the temple, and a portion of it js yet entire. Turning to 
the left, beyond this hill, we come to the road irom Ba’^albelc 
to Yemm5neh, and at the distance of one hour and tbree- 
quartera from the plain, there is a single hewn jitonev in a 
field five minutes to the left of the road, with this in^nption: 

VTNFA 

con>*ELiA etc. (illegible.) 

And five minutes fitrlher on is a similar stone^ on-the right 
side of the road, with the edge a little sujik. in th&<oartL, on 
the face of which ie this inscription: 

II —HJ y. 

AE Llo V 

Ai?r o 

THAOC 

PARTP 

and below it a mlmdeaf cut in the atone. The road to this 
point is of gentle descent, but here it enters a narrow, low 

* S« JJiifwlAsf* Saeta, toL y, pp. 22, H4, wbete, bdnrrter, thUluct Umiiri 
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vallej, new the mouth of which is a bnokeu ooltimn which 
onco told the dialjiinaa of plnocs in this Trinity ^ but its 
inBcriptloii is now much dclhecd^ nud I oouJid. read but litUe 
of it 4 Axi hour aiul forty iniuiitefl more brought us to a nun 
on the right of the road, overlooking the narrow valley 
and sweet lake of Yeumioneh. This niin is entirely fallen^ 
the building waa, origiuuUj', some 25 foct by 20 fee^ with a 
plain cornice^ and wilhout oolumna, A stone now inverted 
hfta this very much defaced inacrlptiou :* 

Tweiity-^threc minutes more brought ua to the village of 
YemmonVb, inhabited by Moslems and Maroniteaf and 
stowed snugly at the loot of some of the loftiest heights of 
l^banom The beautiful lake Leman, or Eixkct Yemmoneh, 
we found a mile long, early in J uue, and it had been twice 
ss long in the spring; but it dries in the autumn^ J&om the 
failure of the principal foiintaio which supplies it Facing 
the Ibuntaiu, the waters of which, supplied by the snows in 
the deep gorgm above, falliu a prutty little chscade, ia the 
ruin of u temple 63 feet long by 36 feet wide, on an elevated 
platform 265 feet by 206 foeL The columns of the temple 
were 3i feet m diameteir, and their capitals plain. In the 
Muronite church 1 found a stone with three or four Eeman 
letters on it, and a small fengment brought to me with 
’\OKTEa on its face. Ju&t there, at the bajje of Lcbimon^a 
loftiest ridges, it was not difiicult to complete the dm letter. 
The Maronitc priests conduced me Ibr an hour up the steep 
accUvitics back of the lake, and on the elevated level at the 
top, to shou' me some of the inscriptioiis which are said to 
be numerous there. The four which 1 saw vrere merely'the 
inidals of the emperor Eadxmn'a name cut roughly and 
deeply on the fbee of naturally smooth rocks, oonpled with, 
ficmu epithet, as; 

IM?. AHB. (?) 

HAD» AVG. UKf. (?) 
and IMP. HAP, ATG, VIC. 

The priest assured ma that he knew forty of these inserip- 
tiona, and others on the other sides of the elevated plain 
have asisurcd me of the same thin^, , 

From YemmSneh to ^Amaiteh ia a distance of one hour 
and a half; and here our road crowed that from Ba^albek 
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to tbe CcdMi5, The Icjfty summit above the Cedars, called 
by travclieTs Mekmcl, imd bj the Dutive% Fum el^Mizdb^ or 
'Vvaiet-t^ut, iii better worth visiting than the Cedars tkem^ 
selves It about ten thousand ieet above the seo^ and about 
five thouaimd feet above ^AJnaitel^ at the base of the eastern 
slope. A very laboiioua ascent talcea the traveller to tlie top 
of the lid^, where the road to the Gedtus begins to descend 
towards toe sea. Just before reaching the summit, a path 
leads to the right, fbllawing whieh an easy ride will take 
one quite to the top of Fum d-Mizab, 1 ibuiid a sort of 
lupine thriving within two hundred feet of the top, and some 
vaHeties of thomv plants. Snow lies, the entire year, in 
deep cavittes ivhiiih are hivorahlj situated for its uceuiniilRr 
tion. Descending towards a la^ bank of it, I started up 
a bear &ooi a nook beaeiiih me. He roused htMasIf after 
a filuggish sort, and trawled slowly down the mountain. 
While looking at him, I heard the Ml of a heavy body 
fiom lieueuth the orng on which 1 stood, among the looao 
stones hfllow, and presently I anw a second bear limpiug 
sorely after his rualuv I was well pleased to report to my 
compiuiions the diroedon these ugly IcUows were taking, 
for, if they had come up the mounUuu, the only choice ^ 
wesarons wc had was between loose stones and the speed of 
OUT hor^. These two be:tre are, proljably, lineal desceod- 
antB of those whose likenciiScs are cut so finely ou the great 
huutiiLg^mouument at licnuel, which is deacribod in Mr, 
Thoiuson^s jounm],* and was erected, as I surmise, bv that 
AuAioebus who won his names Sidetea by his dovdion to 
the of the chase. The thermometer at 2 P. tr. showed 
40°, ivhilc nt Beinit, at the same hour, it stood at 82^; and 
the barometer of one of our company atood at iSlyVr inohea. 
While inspecting the oolnmu of mercury, wo w'oadered 
that the mr, with, all the velocity of n fre&h south-wester, 
could have so great momentum. The prospect towards the 
Euat WEIS tine, and the atmasphere remarkably pure, while 
on the aide of the sea the mountain was almost buried in 
clouds. The wind which rushed with such violence up the 
hot plains, between the tw'o niountain-ranges^ was warmer 
than the sca-breossc when it hnrl climbed t^e htllk and oo 
dry IIS to parch our lips and nostrile, when riding in 
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whilfl the moiBt breath of the sea-bre>eae waa ooDdcnsed on 
the heights, oa it rolled up from hill lo hUL The large 
hamn Id which the Ccdara standf waa iilled with clouds uA 
white M snow^ and the rehoction of the aun’a rays which 
fell on their upper aurfiioc, from a cloudless skj, quite dazaded 
iMv Aa the mass of vapor mcreasod, inunctiao oolumua of 
brilliant whiteneaii ooessioiLally shot up numj hundreds of 
feet, outtopping but not touching the bighoat mountaiu- 
suminits* but a audden puff of the warm, diy wind from the 
other side, bent and broke tbem^ and almost instantly dis¬ 
solved them. Small thin clouds seemed to stand motionless 
for hours, near Bomo lofty peat, or before some gap in the 
ridge, unchmigied hi form, oraizc, but really condnually dis¬ 
solved and as ooutinually renewed. On cither side of ua, 
the view we* luagnificcut; On the East, nothing waa dim, ex¬ 
cept from distance, while on the West the sea was shrouded, 
and the whole mountom-slde veiled with clouds of a brilliant, 
dazzling whiteness After descending gently for an bonr 
and ten ininntfis, w^e turned to the left, and in another hour, 
on a far steeper pathway, found ouraelyea five thousand feet 
below the anmrait whicn we bad left^ and paused to rest by 
the oool watere, and the grateful shade, at the deserted site 
of'Ainniteh The Ibuntain had a tempcmture of 44®, while 
that of tha*iT was 60“. 

leaving ’^Ainaiteh, we ascended the low hdge wbieh 
bounds its plain eastwardJy, and then descended a gentle 
slope, lATndiDg aloog n valley-side^ among low tre^ We 
readied the Maronius village of Belr cl-Ahiuar in two houra 
and twenty minutiB* The mm all ruin called a 13eir, or Con* 
vent^ boa Corinthian capitals surmounting pikatcTS, and 
some large stones m its ibundation. About an hour North 
of this wlagt the waters be^n to flow North, and there 
are many and intcreatiiig rums along their course, from 
Lebwch and hlugh^t cr-Rahib, tins fountains of the Oron- 
tca, to the site of old Selcudo, where that river empties into 
the Mediterranean. X^et us oross the plain to Nakleh, a 
small Moslem village a Uttle above the plain, on the western 
slope of And-LeLauon. It b diuatcd on the brink of the 
ravine, iu which a small streain flows to the pLiin below, 
and is One hour and a quarter North-East from Ra’albek, 
In the mid^e of the village is at ruin much like that of 
Kiisilmabeb, with heavy ^undatioas, about 12 feet high, 
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and above them some 10 feet of solid wall still standing. 
A few<large old stones appear in the bouses, and there are 
many more in the valley. Leaving this solid relic of a 
religion which has perished, we rode for one hour and a 
quarter along the western slope of the eastern mountain, 
near its base, and then stoppra to see aj^n the wonders of 
Ba'albek. The Kude insenption which Burkhardt describes 
as being on a stair-way under the lesser temple, we found 
on three stones in a stair-way in the North-West comer 
of the fonndation of the greater temple. From Ba’albek 
we continued down on the eastern mountain, just whero 
it rises from the plain. The view to our right was beau¬ 
tiful, forwards down the rich plain of Bhk^a, and back¬ 
wards over the fine fields of tne City of the Sun. In an 
hour we reached old wells and tombs and broken columns, 
near the village of TAiyibeh, and crossing a narrow gorm 
we passed 'I'niyibeh in one hour and a quarter from Ba'albe^ 
Thirty-five minutes more brought us to Burcitan. A num¬ 
ber of tombs were seen in the rocks just North of this vil¬ 
lage, and an old minaret stands in the middle of it. Near 
this minaret, and over a tomb cut in the rock, I found an 
inscription in small letters, much filled with moss, and worn 
by time. What I decyphered is as follows :* Four or five 
lines more were so obfiteratcd that I could make nothing of 
them. Leaving Bureit^, we crossed a shallow valley in 
twenty-five minutes^ with the ruins of many buildings, now 
all fallen, and old oil-presses, and empty tombs on its ^uth- 
West side. In thirty minutes more, we passed ’Ain El- 
Knneiseh, to the right of our path, a new settlement of half 
a dozen houses on a low hill at the base of which is a welL 
Ten minutes more brought us to Tubsbdr, a modern ruin on 
the site of an old one; and in thirteen minutes more, we 
passed under £r-Rumddy, which lay five minutes to our left, 
among rocks much quarried by men of older times. Twenty 
minutes more brought us to Slr’in, or Sirr el-’Ain, a small 
Moslem village on a rough ledge of rock, around and in 
which arc a great many old sites of houses, with many 
tombs, and oil^resses which have been dry for many years, 
the Emirs of Ba’albek, in a past generation, having cut off 
entirely the large olive-groves which once covered these 
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low hills and the fine plain before them. We were fifteen 
minutes in crossing the Talley beyond Slr'in^ both sides of 
which are cut by extensive quames, and yet we found but 
few old stones in the neighborhood. Numerous tombs are 
scattered among these quarries, over one of which by the 
road-side South of the valley, I found the following in¬ 
scription :* 

TH AC 

ETOYCOCYAMr 
c 

Over a second, E h, and over a third, the following: 

MAXIM. C. 
etc. (illegible.) 

with a palm-branch alongside of it. A friend found over 
several others imper., the same letters being on all, and five 
or ten minutes farther on he noticed a large tablet, with a 
long but much defaced inscription, which he made no at¬ 
tempt to copy. Beyond Uic&c tombs, our road lay a little 
more in the mountain, in a shallow vale at the base of Anti- 
Lebanon, separated from the plain by low hills. In forty 
minutes, we again saw' tombs by our road-side, and the vil¬ 
lage of Kimch was ten minutes to our left. We descended 
a steep hill five minutes to a small brisk stream which turns 
a native flour-mill, and then joins the Litany in the plain 
below. jOassing this rivulet, we reached tne villa^ of 
Maiseh in ten minutes from it Opposite this villa^ on 
the right side of the road, is a ruinca mosk, said to w on 
the site of a church of St John, and at the North-West 
angle of it is a large stone with this inscription: 

First line undecypherable. Then followrs: 

M. LoyoiNYS. 

FALCIDIAKVS. 

ATVRNO (?) ARDIS (?) F (Uio). 

At a little distance from the mosk, I saw a large stone finely 
cut, which once adorned the cornice, or door-way, of a noble 
building, and large old stones were strewed about Near 
this village was found the stone w'ith the Greek inscription, 
which I sent to the American Oriental Society. A half 
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hour beyond and in the same TaJJey wbiclk asceada 

gently item the stream which we had ercigd^ is the Tillage 
of Ha'ith, in which 1 {bund sraail ODiinthina capitals and 
fra^eDts of coluinrLB, while its mound has many old etonea 
and other evidences of ancient oucupancy^ Deir el-Ghib^ 
is ten minutes from Hah^th^ and is near tne top of the ridge 
which separates its valley J&om the Biiha^a. Just bock of 
this villa^, arc the solid fouudatione of an andent building, 
called by the people a Beir ; and the bock of a slob was 
was shown to mcv built into a house, on the reverse of 
whlch^ as the owner testified, is carved the £gtue of a monk 
riding on. a ga^elle^ The good-natured pcosanit apologized 
for not sho^viug mo the sculpture, sajing that, were he. to 
pull out the stone, the house would £dl; but he promised 
to wnd it to me, entire, whenover he should rebuild his 
habitation The village was named from the supposed con¬ 
vent, and the convent ^tiuguished by the suppoised gazelle* 
lu the steep volley which descends from the rain to the 
Buka^a, there are mnnj old stones, on one of which I found 
the unsatiafkctoiT mscriptioii In the village, a alone has 

-on it, and in a house T waa aboini-* 

From Beir el-GhiiyiJ we began to descend a gentle slope 
towards the South, shut out from the Bitka'a by the same 
low hills, through oocasionsl openings in wbieh we cxjnld see 
the plain and the lofty heights beyond. Seven minutes 
broa^t us to one of threaps, at the bottom of which, oa 
the verge of the plain, is llBshmCt-sh, with the mins of an 
ancient edifice near it* A quarter of an hour more brought 
US to Khadya, and eight minutes beyond we passed the head 
of another short, steep and narrow valley, lending to the 
Bulja’a, Twenty minutes beyond, la ^Ain, where wc aaw a 
small Corinthian capital, and other atones hewn in ancient 
times. Fifteen minutes more brought ns to Refr Zebad, 
North of which is a conical summit called Jebel esh-Sha^fr, 
on which, aa we were told, arc the foundations of a once 
considerable building, with large atones, but no oolumna. 
Kefr Zebsd is at the bngo of the southern slope of this high 
pla?co, and is itself an old site. In ouo hour we rode to 
Neba’a Shemsm, near which are ruina called StvlhiVeh. They 
are a little Weat of the road, and show merely the foundation 
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of a, lam q n ^ dn i n gley with not very large loose stones scat¬ 
tered aboot it. In ten mtnnlea more, we were at the large 
fou n tai n of *iVnjer, or *Ain J&rr, one of the principal sonroes 
of the litdnj. It is on inter^tting, or a remitting fous- 
taii^ the waters of whioh we saw rise in ^ basin and iall 
again from one to two every half hour. At some other 
seaaoua, its rise and sabndence are much more marked, bat 
t^ laterals are longer. There are ma^ evidences of an¬ 
cient building about this fountain; and West of ily on a hill 
called Tell ’Ain el*Uoidhah, we were udd there is,a ruin 
called a Kiiar, or Pal^ with soolptuied stoneei but no 
oolum^ nor mscriptioDs. In twenty minutes from the 
fountain, we reached the large quadrangular fountain of 
*Anjer, with the remnants of Hs strong waU and jutting 
towers. Ap. hour fruthor North is Es^wireh, a vil¬ 
lage inhabited chiefly by Moslema, and elevated a little 
above the narrow piam whioh divide its rocky ridge from 
the low range of hills on which the temple of Mddcl stands. 
At £s*Siwireh we notioed some old stones in a heap, which 
- the people called es^yigh, and across the little valley 
South cu the village are lai^ old stones on what is called 
Tell cr-fiAhiby Uili of the Monk. From Ss-SHwtreh we rode 
southward over a steep mountain-spnr, and entered Wfidy 
Hiimmitrah, and in minutes reach^ a ruin called Kusr 
W4dy ^hmmi^h. Tnis is a small min, and from the low¬ 
ness of tho building, and the crookedness and narrowness 
of the vailOT, it cannot be seen until one is just upon it. 
The levelled of a proiecting rock afforded a foun^tion, 
upon which was erected a square structure, measuring 
within the oolumiu^ 86 feet by 86 feet The door, 8 feet 
and 6 inches wide, is on the southern aide; and the stone 
OT(w tlm door-way W the inscription, formerly sent to voUy 
which is piiuted, with President Woolscy’s restorations, in 
the BUSithdoa Sacra* There are seventeen small columns 
standing measuring 9i feet frmn the base to the top of the 
plain cimital, and 7 feet in ciicumfercnoe. A large Mahar 
cross adoms a stone near by, and a small crous is scored on 
ea^ of the oedumns. There is a cisteni in the centre of tho 
another near it. The porch is enclosed with a 
heavy wall, and near it is an oblong foundation, about 50 
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feet long and 26 feet wide. Leayiag this min, we rodii 
doim the AVMj to the viUw of ^Ciinniimh in thirtj frve 
ramutea. last above it, OQ a mil, is an old fbnndation called 
Kuar* or Kaneleet, Htendrah, and jitat out of the village 
is a tomb ejawaLvated for foitr Wies. Twenty fivo mkiutea 
South of Tf fimm flnihj and oppoerte Snltfia Ya’ltfib, tho valley 
of ^jU^y opens on the plain of Mddcl and ijumm^Tah. 
Turning to the left, we reached the village of ^Aithy in ^ 
minutes more. It is situated jast where tho Wady which 
bears its name, ib joinod by 'VVMy If allot oz^Zdt, and fnr» 
nishea moat of the pottoiy tor tho iWia^xis market. Them 
are many clay-pita in the villa^, and in tho viLtley above 
It. Hearing; of a rain and an inscription on the hill jiurt 
l^orth of ’Aithy, 1 climbed its ven- eteep ftidea, while tho 
rest of the party rode on in a dircctitm across tho plain. In 
twonty-hvo minutee, I reached a modem goat^peu built on 
the foundation of an ancient edific^ about 35 wset long and 
25 foot wide. Thera is a cLvtym in the rock, a few rough 
amall colmnnfl lie about the premises, Rnd near bj' jttandfl a 
more modem structure, about 12 feet high and 2o foot lon^, 
by 10 feet wide* In the South-East oornOT of this lust lo 
the inscription which had induced inc to climb the hill. It 
is rudely cut, broken at both enda, and much defiioed, I 
give you ss near a fne-sinnl© as I am: 

Others beside the goats and their keeper and niTTSelf have 
thought it worth while to visit the place, and fampf! and 
broken pottery used for lampe show that crednlcua devote^ 
Rtill aeok the fevor of the unknown power whose seat io 
thoro, and to gain something of whatever blcs^ng may yet 
adhere to the locsli^. A nnlf hour fbun Aithy took us 
aorosa the plain of H^^milrnh land Mejdel to a gap in the 
hill** which bound it on the West, called 'Akhbot K/lmn i, 
On the rock at the right of the rood, at the 'Akabeh, is a 
oquare niche which once had x slab with an mscriptio£j| and 
is yet called Kl-Lauh el-MektHib. Passing tbrongn the gap, 
wo rode DOrthwards, at the bane of the western ade of the 
hiila The rock under Sultin Ya^6b is muoh quarried and 
cut into tombs. In one hour and n half &om the ’Aknbcb, 




we reached Zekwoh, where we foimd a eEuill min, of GTe* 
cifln fiichitectuie It roe&i^reK 37 feet in loDgi^ withm, 
and 19^ feet in -width. The porch is o feet deep, the walla 
are 2 feet thiok. The capitals of tha colamna are Corinth^ 
ian, and the ooIuolds are plain. Two of them are standing 
in ihe porelu The eomice is pUiii and heavyj and at the 
end oppoffito the door the walU are nearly entire, the £mt 
atones of the sJbping roof being m Sarcophagi and 
large atonea irotn anofent building are scattered arotiad, 
and the side of the bill has tombs cat in the rook. One of 
them has sm almost obliteriated inscriptioii over its narrow 
door.* 

From Zekweh we continued along the base of the hilla, 
until we u'ere opposite Mejdel; theuT crossing through a 
gap, we climbed to tho temple of Mejdel, reaching it in 
tbree-miflriers of no hour from Zekweb. The temple of 
Mcidel is situated on the top of one of a descending seHea 
of hills whicb lie putnllel to Antidjcbauon, and may be said 
belong to that range, although sepamicd from it by a 
plain about a mile wide. The ruin is mneh weather-worn, 
particularly on the South side and TiV'ist end, where the 
walls are but half standing; but at the K-ut end and North 
aide tiie wall is nearly cnti^ cxcimt that the stonea of the 
Upper course hjiivu been dislocated more or less by earth- 
qu^es. The poreh baa fallen. It had a single row of plain 
columns, iH feel in diameter, with pkin capitals, imtl their 
fragments have been laid in towh in front of ihc body of 
tern pie, forming an oxteoded. platform, proliably -to odd 
to the defences of tho phiec atWr the idol-temple bad become 
a ^osloDi lort The interior of the ruin has die remaina of 
five half-colnmna on G[iGh aide, the one at the altar being 
double. Those on the South side are dijJapidnied., and the 
capitals of all have nearly crumbled away. Three columns 
arediitcd, and the capitals were aligbtly omaraented. Be¬ 
tween eanh two golumns are two niches, one above the other. 
The temple measures within, from the door to the id tar, 47 
fe^ and the deptli of the altar is 12^ feet, TSie width 
within the walls is 32\ feet, and the tbickuc$^ of the walls, 
4ri feel. The frumdrition projects 6 iuebes beyond the body 
of the building, and consists of two, and, in Rome places^ 


* Pim Woolwy mKB h it aif^hteii—CotOL cfw Pmo. 
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dme coiusQs of stone, «ich liigtu Aboro tbeaiei & 

ooQjse of three lajfge stones reaches tbe entire length of the 
building, each etone being 21 £bet nod feet high« 
Above this, are eight ooursea, of which the lower tlires 
we measured to be 8|-| ibet kigb, each, end Lho upper five 
soemed to be of the same size; giving n total height of nine 
courties of stones, or 80^ feet above the foundation. Tbs 
grand dooT'wav is 14i*f Jeet wide, and a smaller doar-way 
on each side measures feet in width. The door-posts of 
the grand door-wuy are of a singie slone, each, measuring 
24^ feet in height and 6 feet in width, by 4feet in thick' 
ness. On the exterior, the stones of the walls are singnlfirlj 
cut and bevelled as in the rudo sketch boLow» 

The temple of Mcjdd, is the beat 
presented tnin about this rcrmukablu 
plnin,, except the lesser temple of Ba^al> 
bok. Its situiition is extremely dne, 
and the view fkrm it is magnificent, 
especiady if seen, as we saw it, in tho 

* li^t of a June sunset, and with the 
verdure of early summer ooveiing the 
plains. 

The fine BQka^o, here some six miles 

* broad, ia bounded on the West by the 
tall ridge of Lebanon, the highest sum' 

* mits of which, at this season, are striped 
with snow, lying in the de^ ravmea 

* which seam its top, while its base u 
enlivened with grran vales which fur¬ 
row its lower jxirttona. On the East, a 
similar plmu, but narrower, being but 
a mile wide, is hounded by the parallel 
range of Anti-Lebanon, anothei* hu^ 
mountain of grey limestone. From the 
base of llae hill on vrhieh we stoed, the 

. rkh plain extends fiir to the North- 
East, sloping gradually up to the wa* 
ter^shed vrhere the streama begin to 
flow North, a disFtanoe of ftotn twenty-five to thirty miles. 
South-West, the plain lay before us for some ton miles, and 
about us were sevenJ conical hillfl, of various height and 
often covered with villages, or crowned with domes. 
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While TOTveying this soene of mingled grsndenr and 
.beauty, it was not difficult ibr the imagination to rebuild 
the temples which we had seen in ruins, and to restore the 
magnificent edifices which onoe adorned the lofty summits 
and lower ridges which shut in the lair valley of the Buka'a. 
WiA their works came back the architects, and the vonous 
nations who haye ruled and made ruin here, from the sturdy 
Phoenicians who laid the massive ffiundations, to the Greeks 
who reared the glorious superstructures, and the Arabs and 
IHu-ks who joined forces with the eartliquake and the ele¬ 
ments in prostrating all With the nations came back their 
religions imd their wars, Ba*al and Juno, and the Templar’s 
cross vanishing before the crescent, which itself wanes at 
len^h; the temples of idolatry be(^e tow ers of defence, 
and then habitations of lizards and jackals. The idle tra¬ 
ditions of the people have associated other names vrith this 
lovely plain. If we may believe them, the grave of Noah, 
** upon whom be pcaoe,’^ is found at Kenik; and he upon 
whom Elijah’s mantle fell, lies entombed near Furzftl; and 
not fiu* fix)m Sir’in is the grave of Seth; while a few hours 
fiuthcr East is the largest and the oldest cemetery in this 
world of graves, containing the tomb of Abel placed ab^e 
what the people believe to be the ooUectod bones of all who 

S ^riahcd in the flood I Homo diltwii testu would not be 
fficult to find, to one sufficiently credulous, in the numer¬ 
ous mass^ of singular petrifactions which form the hills 
about ancient Abila. Nugent, unwrilling that natives 

shoukl have a monopoly of su^ blunders, has found the 
grave of Saladdin in a mosque at Ba’albek I 
Dcsoending the western slope of the hill on w’hich the 
temple of Mejdel stands, we round at its base port of the 
door-posts of an ancient building still standing, and laree 
stones scattered around them. A ride of an hour brought 
us to the river Leontes, by the villi^ of Es-Stilbl, and an 
hour and a half more to Kubb Ely^ a large vill^ at the 
base of Lebanon. A little South, of this village, we were 
shown what is called El-Kiila’ah el-Muzeiyeneh, or the Or¬ 
namented Castle. It is the smoothed face of a precipice, on 
which was left a broad projecting rib which marks out on 
the rock a square of a^ut 40 feet on a side. 'The rib. at 
the top, is notched, as if to receive rafters, and four shallow 
niches have been cut in the fiioe of the procipioe, wi thin the 
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flqaat«. The eorface of the tock beaeeth it hfla hodii lev¬ 
elled, and there arc tombs in the sujTounding rooks. Ptob* 
ably, this was the roar-wall of some ancient stmctaio erected 
against the predpic^ A climb of ten minutes brought us 
to the castle above, K^bb Ely^, built bj the DrcLee Emir 
Ffikhr od-Diti Ma^m It is ol great Btreugtb, of oonsident- 
blc fdac, and in good prcecrmlioD. Leaving this castle with 
incT^iscd respect for the energy of that celebrated Emir, 
we dimbed a steep, rough remd ior forty minutes, to Sbu^if 
cth-Tbaur, tbe ClUf of Uo Bull, so oolleii from the well-cut 
figure of a bull which is on the NorUi side of a large de- 
taclied rock at the foot of a rugged precipice. The bull is 
five feet high, and his body ei^t &et long. He presents a 
spirited figure, though much wcathor-wom, end puzzles the 
traveller to guess how aud why he come there, wLethei be 
vraa carved where ho etands, by the road-side, or was cut on 
the height above, and in some moment of anger leaped from 
the precipice, bringing with him so large a portion of mas- 
sive rock. His he^ is towards a fountain of the oold«^ 
I^bonon-watur, where we slaked our thirst, and then re¬ 
newed our toilsome aaceuL lu about forty minutea fi^m 
Shilkif eth-Thaur, wc resched the top, and our i»th Joined 
the ordinary road from Bcirfii to DniuaAcus;, the fonuer city 
being distant about soveu hours and a ha3£ 
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ON TEE KELATIONS 


or Tum 

MARAthA to the SANSKRIT. 


Thb modern Jangnages of India may be divided into tWa 
classes, consisting of the aboriginal iangnogea, and the south¬ 
ern and aorthem families of Hindoo languages. 

1, The aboriginal languages of India are spoken by the 
ranous hill-tribes, who are generally found in the moat'hillv 
and ijiacoeaaible parts of the country. Tim Bhecis, the 
VV arulees, the Katodees, the Itamoahees, in the monntainoua 
mgions of Western India, the Gonds of Central India or 
Gondwans, the Kbauds of the hill-country back of Orissai, 
and other Bimilar tribes on the Nflgciry Hills, and in the 
l^y mstneta of Benmil,—all these are generallv rt^arded as 
the abongines of India, and the languages spoken bv many 
of them appear to be only dilferent dialects of w^at wm 
wme lau^age. Yocabularies of the langnoeca 
of din^nt bilhtribes nave been published in the Calcutta 
magazines in^ past ycnia; and from these vocabulaires It baa 
boen ascei^ned that many of these languages preaent nu- * 
mero^ points of resemblance to one another, and also that 
they boar no resemblance to the Sanskrit, aa it is only m 
voiy rare mstancis that a Sanakrit term has crept into their 
v<^buljiries. One rxpon of thb is, that these aboriginal 
tribra in their luountoin a^ere never brought under 

of the Brahnianic religion, and never bowed 
weir necks to the yoke of the Brahrmui priesthooi They 
have worshipped only their own hdl-deitiee, and ia their 
own way, flotuetiniest, like the Khand% sacrificiijg human 
victima, or, like other tribi^ imcrilicing goata and fowls, to 
propitiate their deities. Ttiey have merefore never u^ed 
and never needed the various religious tcroLB employed" by 

TOIL Ui. 
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tlie niudoos. This faj^ preserved their loDguagea Irom inter' 
mixtnro mth a foreign element^ so that we are permitted to 
see these lAnguages^ now^ just aa tbe^ doubtless have existed 
for ngea. 

The number of tltese aborigines still rQcnalDing in India 
proper, is supposed, by n recent writer residing in that ooua- 
try. to be eignt or ten miilionsH ^fany of the aborigines of 
India, instead of letiriiig to the mauntsinE like their breth- 
ren, on the conquest of the country by the Hindoo races, 
renwined on the aoU, and became “bewora of wood and 
drawers of water” for their conquerors, being regarded as 
outcasts by the regulas’ DjiilIoos, and required to live outside 
the wallH of the towns and village Sneh are the Mahars 
of the Murdtha country, and toe Fanas and Shanors of 
Southern India. These have come more under the indu- 
ence of Brahmanism tlian their brethren who found refuge 
in the mounLaituL 1’hey however still retain their omi 
pries^ who peribim the’ rite of marriage and some other 
religioiiB ceremonies:; and it is probable that $gtne of the 
aboriginal go(K also, are retain^ and worshipped among 
them^ though tliey do at the same time acknowledge and 
worship the ^Is of the Hindoos, These people have gen¬ 
erally lost all idea of their own origin; and in oonsequenoa 
of their ooimeetion with the conquering mce and their re¬ 
ception of Hiudooisro, they have also lost their own lan- 
^age, speaking the language of the people among whom 
they dwell.* 

2. The southern hunily of Hindoo languages embraces 
the Tamul, the Teloogco, the Canareae, the hralayai im^ nil 
resembling each other, and all remarkably diOerent from the 
northe^ famUy of languages, of which we are yet to speak. 
The tribes speaking these languages inhabit the southern 
port of the peninsula, the Tamul people having also spread 


♦ n LB ty wmfl that ihn AhrAtM eounfij dcrire* tta lUtna frewn 

ibe SWitf>s ooq of thu aboripnal tnbea Hfiw Oaddiw within ita 

hvOinK The Mcklil mjhu ot the cotiatr^ wtm UuJWLr^hUl, -which the BnUi- 
imTi* 4i!nve Unua : j while- with npparenLlv 

mtiTfi rCMua rafipfl*# the- luunri tn be rtw Datiafijitil. u 

Guaemt. ur Ga^r-nlBAjrtVl, tncMu Uw Goi*f mUwh If thb Uat derirttkll be 
EorroCh tlien ihu poor outAift Muhin), who nr* ijow fouad [a ereiy vtUa^ asd 
towb it) that countiy peHurtnin^ tlio duties -uf ‘viUii^C'KrTanta *itv | villwti- 
loeiMngenc, mnj- chum to be iho abor^Ms of tlut cetinCir to whtcll MdMo 
the SiDgoago ut winch Uwj hen giroa their own umc. 
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over into the nortbem part of Gerloii. ITie grammaticaJ 
atmctnrc of thtse languaj^ and their grammatical foims, 
are entijcl?' diterent from those of the Dorthem familv. 
The chanjctoT which ia used m writing these aonthem loh' 
gnng^ ig al^ jKiculiar, being more like the roimd obaracter 
used in writing the Burmest: and Siamese, and very unlike, 
the square character used in writiner the Sanskrit" and ita 
so-called derivative Janmis^ In consequence of the preya- 
IcDce of the iiindcto rdigiou among thaie tribes^ and their 
coasequent anbordiuntion to the Brahman priests and to the 
Hindoo philoaopbj and mythology, nianj Sanskrit terms 
have crept into their dift’erent languages;' but these terma 
appear entirely as a foreign element supplying the deficien¬ 
cies of the yemacuJars, csnecially their (kticiencies in woids 
for moral and religious and nietapbyaical ideas. These terms 
are frequently very much changed' from their original San¬ 
skrit ftirm, when adopted in these langui^^;; sometimes so 
much sOf as to be reoognijayi with difficulty in their new 
dress- Indeed, the original alphabet of these laugnoges wm 
not adapted to espresa many of the sonn^ and combi ua- 
tions of sounds in the Sanskrit words which they wlehed to 
adopt It may be added, that these southern languages are 
generally regnrddd as much more difiicnlt of acquisition to 
A hiuropean than lUoac of the northern faniily» 

3- The northern family of IJindoo lAngimgea conrists of 
^e Hiudee, Marat ha, Gnzvratbcc, Marwadoo, iicindian, Pun- 
jabee, Ooriya, and Bengalee, which ore all generally oonsid- 
ered as dcri^Titives from the SanskriL The itindoostauee 
may also he regarded as one of this northern family, being 
nothing more than tbe Uindee iivith a large adinia:tme of 
Persiim and Ambic words, which indeed supply the pJaceof 
oomsponding Sanskrit tereia, the gramiiuit] cat const ruction 
being earirely that of the Hiudee^ The £Liudoosii.iiee waa 
used by the Mohaoimcdau conquerore of India, who brought 
into it the toimii to which they hod boeu accustomed in 
their own vernacular, the Persian j and the Arabic char¬ 
acter was therefore required for writing iL With the ex¬ 
ception of the HindooBtanee, Tvhich mav be considered os a 
kind of rnoDgrcl language, all the languages of thenortbem 
fomily are written iu the same character lis the Sonakrib or 
in one verv nearly approaebiug it, and evidently derived 
from it. The AlajaLha and Hindee use tbe Sanskrit ebarao- 
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ter without chan^ while the Bengalee, Guzerathee, etc., 
have a character litUe removed from it. It is said bj some 
writers that nine-tenths of the llindee language is Sanskrit 
This is doubtless an exaggenition. Of the Maratha lan¬ 
guage, as manv as half the words, it is believed, are either 
Sanskrit terma^ adopted from that language without change, 
or elae brought into the Maratha in a different form, or 
terms dcrivea bj a very simple proceas of derivation ^m 
Sanskrit roots. But, b^ide these, there arc large classes of 
verbs and nouns which never came from the Sanskrit, and 
bear no resemblance to any words found in that language. 
These form what we may call the ori^nal element inuie 
Maratbii language. It is to distin^ish this original element 
from the Sanskrit admixture, and then to draw some infer¬ 
ences as to the affinities of the language, that the facta pre- 
sente^l below have been brought together. It may be adoed, 
that the remarks made in regard to the Maratlia language, 
with which the w’riter has been most familiar, apply with 
equal force to the other languages of the northern mraily of 
India. They resemble each other very much, being evi¬ 
dently the dialects of kindred tribes. 

AV e lay down, then, this proposition, which we hope to 
be able to prove satialkctorily. that, while the Maratha lan¬ 
guage has borrowed extensively from the Sanskrit, it is not 
properly speaking a derivative of that language. It is ac¬ 
knowledge^ that large numbers of terms used in the Mara¬ 
tha oome either directly or indirectly from the Sanskrit, and 
that many of thew terms have driven out the corresponding 
terms of the original langaa^; but this is easily accounted 
for by the circumstances of tne pwple speaking tnc Maratha. 
Having long bron under the priestly tyranny of the Brah- 
pians, whose original language was the Sanskrit, and who, 
in speaking and writing the native languages, would intro¬ 
duce as many terms of their own vernacular as they could 
hope to make intelligible, the language of the Maratna peo¬ 
ple, originally an uncultivated tongue, gradually chang^ 
Its character. Especially when we consider the religious 
character of the Brahmans, and the religions character of all 
their bwks, and take into consideration the complete sub¬ 
ordination of the native mind to the priestly race, we can 
see reason for a gradual change in the language of the 
people. 
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1. Letus glance, first, at the derivative element in the 
Maratha langua^, that which comes either directly or indi* 
rectly from me ^nskrit 

Man^ of the names of the most common things are of 
Sanaknt origin, for example: 


Fire, 6g, from Sanskrit agnu (The most 

conunon term, however, is m$tu, a pure Maratha word.) 
Water, firom Sanskrit pdniyOy from the 

root p6, to drink. 


Earth, 


Man, 

Woman, 


bhumif 
mdnuM, 
$fri, 


firom Sans. 

Sans, 
fiom Sans. 

Sans. _ ^_,_ 

ever, is not so common as the pure Maratha word bdi] 
Child, mul. Sans. muld. (This 

not so much used as the Maratha term ^^'uru'.) 


tnniihi. 

MiimC 
rndnushya, 
strL (T^is, how¬ 


ls 


Hand, 

Foot, 
Tongue, 

Ear, 

Tooth, 

Hair, 

Thumb, 

Blood, 

Cow, 

Calf; 

Horn, 

Skin or hide. 
Milk, 

House, 

Koad, 

Field, 

Grain, 

Wheat, 

Flower, 

Fruit, 

River, 

Village, 

Country, 

King, 

Kin^om, 

GoH 


Ad/, 

k&n^ 

d&nt, 

dngoAd, 

ragdij 

tedforu’, 

thing, 

chdmadi, 

du^ ■ 

ghar, 

xvdt, 

An, 

ddr^ 

odhti'. 

phul, 

phdl, 

nodi, 

gd'tcd, 

deshd, 

rd}^ 

tdnir, 


fiom Sans, 
fiom Sans, 
from Sons, 
from Sans. 

Sans. 

Sons, 
fiom Sans, 
fiom Sana, 
fiom Sana, 
from Sans, 
from Sons, 
from Sans, 
from Sans, 
fiom Sans. 

Sans, 
from Sans, 
from Sans, 
fiom Sans. 

Sans. 

Sans. 

Sans, 
fiom Sans. 

Sans. 

Sans. 

Sans, 
from Sans. 


hatia, 
pddS, 
jiwhd. 
kanm. 
dant, 

Jdhga. 

dnguththd. 

.rdietd. 

gau, 

icdtaa. 

ipriyd. 

Attrmdn. 

dugdhd, 

griha, 

xedid, 

kthitrd, 

dhdnyd, 

godhumd. 

phuld, 

jjhdla, 

nodi, 

qr&md, 

r/^n, 

rdjyd. 

sxucdmd. 
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Silver, fitjm Saii 5 , 

Copper, Iroirt San^. 

Ircm, lofihaiid, from Sftns- 


Tf^ayd, 

tdmrd^ 

lokd. 


All moml, religioas, metaphysical, scientific and technical 
terras, are borrowed from the SaDaktii directly, as might be 
exited, and mostly without change, ^ j mdim, mind; 
huddhi^ understandingj zdnd, Iniowledffi ; ain; dSshd^ 

guilt; dusitMf wicked; detud, God; 4kd^d^ heaven; uddM^j 
salvation; ndahd, destruction. This liit might be increased 
indefinitely. Any smentific work written in Marat^ draws 
without limit from the Sanakrit, or coins new words from 
Sanskrit roots, to supply the defieiencicB of the MardthiL 
The gri^t fault of native Maratlm writers is their too free 
use of Sanskrit terms, and their ambitioii to shine in what 
they' TeOTrd aa^ a high style, books have been 

written by natives wliieh do not ei^ibit this tendency in a 
’’^^ry degree; they use Sanskrit terms even when pore 
M&ratha terms were at oand, better adapted to their purpose. 

The Maratlia pronouns are mostly derivatiTea the 
Sansknu The personal pronoun is na follows: 

Norn, case, T; thou; be. 

Instrumental case, ,* twd^' tydnt. Compare Sanskrit 
may6; twd^; (rud. 

Nomjluroil, dmhl, we; mmAi ye; ff, they. 

The Hmdeo has, inai\ I; ttl, thou; mwA, he, she, ifr 

^JorOn plnml, Mm, we; turn, ye; they. 

Most of these forms seem to be easily derived from the 
Sanskrit, exc^t the first and second persons plural in both 
Jfaratlia and nir tdee, and the third pemon singular and plu¬ 
ral of the Hindee. These i^rms seem to be very d i fferent 
from the ^nakrit 

The relative pronoun is rff, Jnasc., j%, fern., and JS% ueut, 
who, which; and the interrogative pronouns are who? 
tod Myd, what? Both are evidently derived £ram the 
Sanskrit, 

The numerals are also all derived from the Sanskrit. 

Numerous verbs in Marathi are derived from Sanskrit 
roots, os for example : 

kdr-n^ to do, or make, from Sans. ItL 
to know, from Sons, Jnd* 

to give, Sana. dL 

to walk, go^ from Sans. chdl 


phA 

mdr-nS, 



pdhd~ni, 

aiit-tKf 

ihar-nSf 

tihdp-^?j 


STS 


to 

flit, 

from 

Sans. 

toas^ 

to 

rise, 

&om 

Sans, 

ui-ihd. 

to 

hold, 

from 

Sons. 

dhri. 

to 

drink, 

from 

Sans. 

pal 

to 

die. 

from 

Sans. 

mn!L 

to 

sing, 

from 

Sans. 

gai 

to 

fill, 

from 

Sons. 

Uri. 

to 

take, 

from 

Sons. 


to 

see, 

from 

Sans. 

pof. 

to 

hear, 

from 

Sans. 


to 

be h^:cd. 

from 

Sans. 

Ethdy 

to 

cstablbh, 

from 

Sans, 

Eih^. 


These verbs are selected from those m most oommoo use 
in the langua^, imd show how much the Mamthd is 
debted to the Sauskrit even for ita verhs. 

It is this great indebtedneaa to the Sanskrit, of the Mari- 
tha and its cognate languages^ which has Jed luany to regard 
them as derived directly firom the Saimkrit. But'let vs look 
at the other aide alao. 


2, We win now consider the original element in the hfara.* 
tha language, and hero we will endeavor to present nnmer' 
oufi daases of words, and numerotis &cts m the grammar 
and in the conatruction of the language, which ahow how 
different it is fixiin the Sanakrit From these facts we Bhail 
see that the ISIarltha still retains many of its original char- 
Mteiisticsj nctwithatanding the encroachments noade upon 
it hy the language of the Brahman priests. 

(I.) There is a laigo class of very common terms in Mara¬ 
thi which are not derived from the Sanskrit 


Father, bdp, or bdbd, or Compare TTebrew nw, and 
Syriac 

Mother, dl The Sanskrit namea for father and mother are 
scarcely known beyond the Brahman caste. 

Wife, This is m more common use, among all 

^classes, than the Sanskrit term jrtrL 
Child, lenkuru'; much more common than tnUL 
3^n, hdwd; but Todnujf^ from the Sanskrit, is more genera]. 
Woman, bdi; much more common than jfrk 
Brotherj. Some derive this from Sans. othera 

from Sans, i/trdfril But both derivatioDS are vary 
doubtfliL 


i 
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Sifter, hd/ihu Some derive this from Sazis. but it 

Kiems moTB like an Irregular feminiDe firom bhdiL 
tVife^a brother, 

Pony, tdttu\ also boL The tdttH ia the horee m common 
use among the For a large horse, the word 

ghodd ifl used, &om Sans. ghoiaJed. 

Colt shingdTu% 

Stallion, 

Sheep, mcni^drfi'. 

n sh^rddu\ jBSMrri\ from Sana. lOTrixim, hi also naed; 
ul this term iududes dieep, and is not used diatinc- 
tively, like shirddrv. 

She^goat, tkeli. 

Kid, harddit’. 

Lamb, ASni-dril'* 

Flock, IdtildK 

Well, T.’iAtr* Compare Hebrew For vxll we have, 

also, dd, bdio, and ' 

Water-wheel, rdhdL 

Tent, derd, and iamiS'. Another kind of tent ie rdufdtt 
Tcrit-pcgj nicH, 

Hamlet (properly, a joUection of huta of shepherds), lid^. 
Compare Arabic icadg^ 


Has not the fact that aueh terms as those just given are 
aU indigenous, lia\’ing uo relation whatever to the SanskriL 
some significance os to the early history of the Marith^ ? 
Bocs It not toad to show that these people were onginollj 
a nomadic race, living m teals and devoted to the care of 
shc^ and goats, as many among them even now are ? 

Many other common terms of the language are entbrely 
mdigenous, for example: 


Head, and ip}Jce\ 

Eye, 

Armpit, bdgaL 

Knee, and iPiGpdr^ 

House, hSngdtd. 

Upper story, nidsdld. 

Cot, hdz. 

Place; edgd. 

Beam, 

Pane of ghtss, bhing^ 


Heel, 

Throat 

Thigh, 

Fm^r, 

Lod^n^, 

JjiOll, 

Loom, 

Tank, 

Board, 

Cushion, 


ghJsd, 

/Ir, and mdntfu 
hirhdd. 

idniS', 

gddi^ and idgddi. 
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An 

A cart 
Ball of yam, 
Mu^ 

Flinty 
A pebble, 
Btulock, 


g&di. 

<mndd, 

3^- 

3^- 

9^A 

JxkL 


A Eta^p 

Sting, 
An aide, 
Button, 
A clod, 
Cotton, 
Gnm,* 


Iron-ore, hid. 

Hill, d5ngdr, and 
Tree, zh&d. 

Hav or grass, 

A hoe, 

A lisb-book, g6{, 

A drum, dhSl, and tamtam. 

An ornament, ddgii^. 
Baldness, {akkdl. 

An interview, 

Bemcmbrance, ja# J 
Obstruction, 


and 

( khun^d, 
n&jiffC 

^ndl 

and dh^-p, 
rul 
dik. 

A buffiklo, tdiwdt and rSndd, ? 

also khi^Sgat aad rhidtJc. t 
Wax, me/i. 

Bee's nest, 

Stone, dhSnddt a^d ddgdd. 
Wood, idjih^d. 

Rice (in husk), hkdL 
Sickle, vi^ 

A wat^-jar, 


Embmce, 
A secret, 
Great, 
True, 
Right, 


vfTiff, 

(ilk. 

iAdrd, 

ladwd. 


A whip, 

A bomp, 

Respect^ 

KegligenoBp 

Bbordar, 

Mistake, 

Satiety, 

admail, 

False, 

Uh, 


rhJiddi, 

iAirf. ■ 

hdi/dgd^ 

gSrtdh^, 

cAui. 

pr. 

ihdld, and Idbdtf. 


T^is list mieht be extended veij far, but enougb. has been 
oxaiDited. to snow Ibst MArsttlu a Iqj]^ cIa^s of tciiiia 
of its own, without borrowing at all from the Sanolnit 
There is a lai^ class of verba, also, bearing no relation 
whatever to the Sanskrit, viz: 

To tell, wiAdn^ and sdn{f^^ To speak, 

To meet, diptdl-inii, and To b& found, 

To put on (dressj, and 

To put in, To take out, 

To draw, Sdlt-ne. To throwaway, 

To be entangled, gunt-j^ To smk, ‘ htid-ne. 


• By in wa idgfa^ tfak word i™ pnoied il Ow bottom of mgs Hi, « 
TO lot maiM I Ooux. or Ptu. 


t«TTO ! 
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To ascead, or diimb^ and 


To preWf chip-w^ 

To catj 

To lick, eAii^-;>?, 

To hang, |(£7^jc. 

To pass oi^er, /df n?. 

To rest upon, fet-nS. 

To tumble down, rfAiiaa|-t»3, 
To blowj jsAimi-niL 


Too&tch (a'hall), 
To put, or place, 


To mb, 

To cndoro^ 

To bo moved, 
To beat, 

To dip, 

To fiw^ 


To luni rcnmd, phtr^f^ aod murad-ne. 


chof’T}!^ 
ItllvTiS. 

thvte-n?^ 

huchaka}^ 

phug-^ 


To diverge, 

To be wet, 

To take away, nh>ni 
To ptish, rc7U-n?. 

To right, ktdh ~^. 

To grasp, pukad^7ii. 


To penetrate, 

To congeal, tftif-ne. 

To frequent, rdh-v^. 

To press rudely, rdgdd-v}^ 
To roll out, 

To be offended, 


Beside these and many similar verbs m most common 
use in the Mamthii language, there are numeitms words 
^verbs, nouna, adjectives, and adverbs), which may be called 
imitativcB, and whicb are entirely origmal. These imitative^ 
can be coined at any oue^s disdretiou, as the ^niua of the 
language aud of the people ihyom the use of sum terms very 
e^Dsively. The Son^iit has nothing like tbm. 1 give 
below a iew of tbooe in most common use, aa a specimen. 


Quarrel, 

G reat alarm, 
Confusion, 
To blaze. 

To clank, 


l^oise, 

Thunder, oddagudai^ 

Gabbl^ IddiMd. * 

To whisper, 

To glitter, nhd^dk^. 

To creep, 

To trembly ihdrdihdr--^. 

To flutter in the wind, pfidddphdd-^l 
To bum dimly, 

To rock or shake, and 

Bound and round, gdr(igurd\ 

In a trice, and B^apwf. 

Bubadub, dhahddhdb. Storingly, tSkeitdk, 


hitdkdf^ 

thdrd^ardi. 

^ddhdd^ 


To be nauseate^ 

To start (witbinght), ^dchdi'^ 


It is in aocordanee with tbo genius of the langnage, aa 
mchibited in these imitative fonnatioua, to repeat a word to 
denote repetition of idea, thus i rSt, day; roz rdz, every day; 
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— d\u^ day; diivasodiv:^, daiJy3r®^j 
wdrsha^ yearly. So thfl numerals are repeated for the same 
purpoM, as: thvTi four; cAdroyr^ by fours; jwnndjpdfuu^ 
by dfbes; ^uhnlhiir shdndihdrf by hundreds. 

(2.) All exammation of the grammatical forms of the laO' 
gm^ will^ it Is bellefurubh very etrong additional 
evidence of the original independent nxistenoc of the Mari’ 
thd longno^ at least that it is not a denvative of the San¬ 
skrit. And in deeidling sucli a question os this, more reli- 
onee evidently can be placed on the grammatical forms of 
a language than on the mere use of certain tonus, however 
common end extensive that oue may have become- 
Ov The paradigm of the Mordtha verb huLt very Uttle re- 
semblance to that of the SonskriL 

The resemblimoe of the Sanskrit to the Greek hos been 
oAen remarked. We have the sy I labia and temporal aug¬ 
ment in the past tenses, and the ^duplication in the perfect 
teases, in Sanskrit just as in Greek. The Saaekrit exhibits 
also the dual number iu the declension of nouns and the 
conjugation of verbs, os well os the Greek. The tennim- 
tioDs of the presaent indicative ore nearly the same in the 
singular as those of the Greek verbs In ^*, which are doubt* 
lees the more ancient forma of the Greek. Still more sti^* 
tug is tha rescTublance of the Sooakrit to the Greek and 
^tin exhibited m the subetantivn verb, both in the root 
itself ond in its terminahona. These liurtB in regard to the 
Sanskrit are sufheient of themselves to establish its close 
affinity to the Latin and Greek, even if there were UO other 
&ct9 lu proof of kindred origin. 

How is It now with the Maiatlid? W* sec nothing of 
these striking resemblances here. The present indicative of 
the verb to givc^ from Sans. d6, is declined thus: 

Siuf. Ill per. 3d per. (dp<r. Flur. Ill per. Sd per. 3d piT. 
maac. detio^ m.£ n., dUd'j dJiidL 

fern, etcii', ; 

ncut, deio', dries^ drier, 

3o of the verb ior-^ to do, from Sons. IcHr 

ibzn/d', hdntOSj itdnlAu/ kdnto\ kanid\ karitdi. 

There is nothing that indicates that these terminations of 
the present tense orijnnated from the SanakriL The dis- 
tinctioii in each of the persons Iq:)^ the dlffiirent 


gendeiBj is different from any tbiug wc jfindi in th® Sanskrit 
or its cognate language ana remindfi as of tha distinction 
of gendeTB (the mason line and feminine) in the secood and 
third persons in the HebreTr, The Hindoe, which has only 
two genderSj like the Hebrew, has different terminations for 
these ^ndera in the present and past tenses, just like the 
MoiatM. The termination of the past tense in Manitha is 
idf which is varied like any ai^ective in d, for all the three 
gendei^ both teethe Bingular and pltiral^ Nothing like this 
appears in the Sanekrit The termination or ^ dlstin* 
guishes the friture tense of the Marathd verb. Nothing in 
the t^nsknt or ita c<M|tiate languages hiui any reaeiublanca 
to this termination. It should w remarked ^at in the ter¬ 
minations of the past and future tenses, the kindred lan- 
^ages of the nortnem Hindoo family differ greatly among 
themselves. T.’he Hindeo, which is perhaps nearer the Ma- 
mthd than any other of the cognate langnages, differs from 
it in these terminationsi, and is at the aame time utterly un- 
like the Sanakrit, 


* snlffltantive verb, e^jocially, exhibits the most strik- 
mg diaalmilarity between the Sanskrit find the Marathi lan¬ 
guages. ^ In Marntha, we have the following forms of the 
substantive verb j 


rk. » Sidj. litjw. -it per, 3d po-. Plnr. ]«t 3d pw. Sd p«r. 

Prea.indi0, Wi-, ihc; M, dhU. 

Swond form, Awfd, hdL 

Hmdeeform, Ku\ hm, hai; kai% hd, Aar. 

j * hotd; hSi5% hoid'j h&lL 

'^e root of this verb is evideutly Ao or A^ reminding ua of 
the Hebrew or * The Sanskrit root of the a^stan- 
tive verb cu, is employed in Maratha to fill up the deficien* 
ciea of the paradigm of the origin^ root j being used in the 
ibrii^tion of the present habitual tense, and of the past 
^bhual, and also of the conditional mood, e, g .: omtd, he is 
Imbitually; he was habitijaHy; if ne were; but 

these are evidently later introdqctiona, Tequired and em¬ 
ployed only when the language had been conaiderablT cul¬ 
tivated. 


* Sqm TOiW Jefrt thU i«rt few tie S*ii*kHl MS, to b., juid otben ttm 
tbe Bwttiml dl; bat mthn of thea« dwralioo* i» fu-fetd^ Bud luktutu^etoty; 
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The form of the verb wbkb h used in Mitratlui poetry 
for both the pressent imd past tetaea, waa probably th* orig¬ 
inal, as it is the shortest form in which the verb is found, 
except the imperative second per«>n. This old fona of 
the present consisted merely of tne addiuou of ^ or to the 
root of the verb for the timt and thini persons singular, and 
the addition of s for the second person singular. Thus the 
verb to give, has th^ forma: 


Siq^. per. £d per. sd per.. 

de-iSf dc-t- 
to dov runs thna: 

Ann; feifi?, Aariji’ 

bag^ij to fiit: 

b^\ bdsSs, fidsS; 


Plur. lit per. 

Sdpcf. 

?d p«r. 


(fytS, 

deU; 

kaTu‘^ 

kdrdf 

kdrit; 

bdsii\ 

bdtd, 

hdsdL 


This appears to be the earliest form of the MaratM verb, 
for both the proaent and past tansefl; but is now used in 
common prose writing, and in oouTcraationj only as a past- 
habitual, meaning “howas accustomed to give, to make, 
to sit,''etc. It ia however even now used, in conneotioii 
with some portides, to expresi; simple past, or even present 
and future ibne. This form, it will be seen, has no distinc- 
tions in gender, nor has the future, which is evidently formed 
from this tense, both in Maiithd aud Hindee. The present 
tense of the substantive verb in both these languages is also 
destitute of any disductions for ^nders. 

Tho passive verb in the Muratha ia formed by joining the 
different tonsea of the verb ifo yo, to the passive pordciple, 
thus: he ia seen, pdfiiM zdto; he was struck, to mdntd g^; 
it ’^11 be eaten, The 3i£amtha, however, 

avoids the use of the passive as much as possible, generally 
expressing the idea by a Gircumlocution. 

^ h. The grammatical foruis of Maratba nouns nre very 
different from those of Sanskrit nonns. 

The resemblance of the forms of Sanskrit nouns and their 
different dedensiona, to those of tho Latin and Greek, has 
b^n often remarkerL Thus, Sanskrit masculines in as, fern- 
ininca in d, and neutera in dm, are very much like the nouns 
of the corresronding gendere in ua, um, in Latin, and 
a, OP, in Greek. And a large class of adjectives and parti- 
ciples in Sansknt arc declined hke these nauna There are 
striking Fcsemblances in the forms of both the uominativo 
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and Ojccusative cases in J^tm, Greek and SunskriC^ and it ia 
remarkable t}iat the Sanskrit bos the neuter cominatiTe and 
OiXusativo olimys aJike, as in the Xtatin and Greek. The 
Sanakrit has a^ a large class of nouns corrcapondkiig In 
their form and inflections to nonoa of the third doelensioa 
in T. ntint and numerous adjeedvos also of siimlar form. In 
respect to these points whei^ the Sanskrit is so much hke 
the Greek and Latin, the Maratbd and its cognate languages 
are entirely unlike iu The forms for the diSereat geudi^ 
in the MaTutha are d, I'l thus; 

muBC. fcm. dcuL 

cAtinjiiidf .good* 

In the nouns the difference in gender is, in numerous casee^ 
indicated m the same way, thus; 

OUbK: f«L OtllL 

kffnianif or JtonMrd', a lamb. 

So also in the partidples and the tense of verbe, thus t 
gr/i, ffSi?, he went, she went, it went So in the pio- 
noun Ad, Ai, AS*, he, she, it. This reminds us of the Hebrew 
ho, she: the feminine form in both languages is 
the Game. The Hindoe, which has only tivo gende^ like 
the Hebrew, has ita mascaUno and feminine in ^ like tbs 
Mardlha. The form of the mosctilino \s sometimes found in 
d, OB in the pronoun ^ d, Gr, he, she, it So in the present 
tense of the verbs as exhibited above: d«e-, he 

gives, she gives, it gi vtai. The Guzerathee language, a cog¬ 
nate of the Marathi, has the masculioe form of adjectivea and 
nouns oflen m d. It is remarkable that the Mardtha never 
hofi df as the Sanskrit has, far the ibminine ternuantion ^ 
Doima^ adjectivf^ or pfutleiples, except when nouns have 
come diro^j Iroiu the Sansrat This is the more remark* 
able, when we consider the resembionce of the Sanskrit to the 
Greek and Latin. And when we remember that the term¬ 
ination i, which makes the teruinuie gender in these three 
languages, is the prevmling form of the masculine in the 
Martha and Hiudee, it seems particularly worthy of notica 
in marking the di^reuoe of the languages. 

But there is a still mote striking diderence between the 
Maratha* and the Sanskrit nouns, and this couskts in the 
fact that hfarathi nouns have no change in their termina¬ 
tions, for the diUerent cases: in other words, they are not 



inflected, tmless the two terminations of (• for the locative 
case, ana 8* for the instnimentf^ be considered inflections; 
but these are used only to a limited extent, and are evidently 
of later origin. The Sanskrit bears a great resemblance to 
the Latin and Greek, in the inflections made in the noun to 
express diflerent relations. It has an accusative, an instru* 
ment^ a dative, an ablative, a possessive, a locative, and a 
vocative case, all marked bv different inflections. But no 
c^nge is made in the Maratha noun, with the slight excep¬ 
tions mentioned above. The only way in which relation w 
expressed in Marathi, is by affixing (not prefixing) particles 
and prepositions to a noun, sometimes without interposing a 
vowel, though most general I v by in.serting between the noun 
and the particle what is called a union-vowel, an^ if the 
noun ends in a vowel, changing it sometimes to another 
vowel This union-vowel may be either d, I fi, ?, or 5. To 
this union-vowel are appended the various particles and 
prepositions, or what may more properly be called postposi¬ 
tions, as they are invanably a^ed to the noun. When 
thus affixed, they become one word with the noun to which 
they are affixed. This is different from any thing found in 
Sanskrit, which always has its prepositions prefixed, as 
m the European languages. It is more like the Hebrew 
and Its cognate languages, which have their pronominal suf¬ 
fixes, but it dififers m>m them in the fact that pronouns are 
never thus affixed to Maratha nouns, only particles and 
prepositions. One of these particles is idy meaning “to” 
expressive of the relation of the dative case, like the 
brew ^ and also appended to the verb to make one form of 
the infinitive. 

All the languages of the northern Hindoo family agree 
with the Maratha, it is believed, in the particulars just 
mentioned. 

c There is another ^king difterence between the Mara- 
^ and the Sanskrit, in reference to the comparison of ad¬ 
jectives. The Sanskrit changes the termination just as the 
Latin |md Greek, adding tar^ and tdmds to the positive, to 
form the comparative and superiative; thus: Idahu, laohu- 
taros, ^hvtamaa, light, lighter, lightest There is a great 
resf^blance here to the Greek in the comparative, and 
to the Latin tCssimus or txmus in the superlative. The Mari- 
tha, on the oontraiy, has no degrees of comparison. The 
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onlj way in which it can compors one thing with anothcTj, 
ifl circiimlocutioiit ss, for instance: th^ v ^ood duin that, 
or flioiw ih^ literaJljj fr^ It can indM put in the 
adjoctiYQ meaning “more/^ and eay: mere ihan that; 
but this would not be idiomatic Manitlil And the crnly 
way it has to express the aupetlative, is to say, amon^ aiT 
good^ or dtan €dl ^ood. This is Torj much like the Hebtew 
and its oogu&te langnageai 

<L There pe numcroua differencea between the MarithA 
and Sanskrit in the oonstmetian of sentences, to one of 
which only I will refer at present The Maratlm ia Teiy 
peculiar in the ubo of the part tense of transitive verl^ In 
general, the n^nt is put m the instrumental case, and the 
Tcrb has the form of an impexsonsl; thus, “he struck the 
horse,^ would be in Marctha: liter* 

ally, by him there was a strildmg to the hoTse,” ^d so 
with all the tmnsitiTe verbs in the language, with a few wgU 
defined exraptiona. The direct constmotion (except in these 
few cases)^ la not known in Mhnithh. It is just so in Hindee 
also. 


(3.) The Maratba langua^ is very different from the 
Sanskrit in the character of its words and syllables. The 
Sanskrit has often a harsh succession of consonants with* 


out the intervention of a vowel, like the Kngliah, T ■at t g , 
and Greek. The ilardtha never has two distinct consonants 
Dome together, except when the feat consonant ia one of the 
semi-vowds y or u, and eometimes t and A. Its syllabla 
also generally end in a vowel The native Maratha people 
can not spe^ the diffi cult Sanekrit words introduced bo 
^tenaively into their langu^^ but break them down by 
intorposing vowels, or dropping one or more of the com¬ 
pound consonants. Thus, tocy are uttorly unable to pro¬ 
nounce the word iiakdmirdf ccnatellatioii, but break it down 
into the form ndAiHr, They can not pronounce Zoynd, mar- 
na^, but Bay JAydn. Even the w^om BT^hmdit^ they gen* 
eTolly pronounce The word atftdnd, place (Cfom 

the root ithA, to stand), they pronounce The Brah* 

mans, on the contrary, pronounce the moat difficult Sanskrit 
words with perfect facility, thus showing a tnarked diifereuco 
between the two cfesaeG of people in reference to the organs 
of ardcuferion. 
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These considerations lead us to the conclusion that the 
Muratha and its co^ate languages are not derived from the 
Sanskrit, but are of independent origin, although, from the 
long subordination of the people to the priestlj Brahman 
race, these languages have bewme very much changed in 
their character, being gradually more assimilated to the 
Sanskrit in grammatical forms, as well as borrowing a greater 
proportion of their terms from the Sanskrit. 

Without a farther examination of other languages spoken 
in India and in neighboring countries, it wouldbc unwise 
to draw any certain conclusion in regard to the stock from 
which the Maratha sprung. -The facts above given appear 
contradictory. From the pronouns, we might infer that 
the Maratha is one of the ^do*Furopean languages, which 
must have separated from the orimnat stock long before the 
Greek and Latin separated from tne Sanskrit On the other 
band, the substantive verb, the affixes to the nouns, the 
mode of marking the comparison of adjectives, and numer¬ 
ous other facts referred to above, can not fail to suggest an 
affinity to the Shemitish languagos. 


Key to expressions of sound used m this essay, in uritiny words 
from Indian languages, 

d, like short u in but, Columbus. 
d ** a h) fathtr. 

g U fy U 

• ** i “ pin, 

i ** I « maehine. 

o “ o “ note. 

« ** a “ full. 

fl ** 00 ** food, 

y and w are always consonants. 

A dot near the top of a rowel, on the right indicates a slightly nasal 
sound. 

ff is always hard. 

th is never sounded like th in thin or in that, but is t aspirated, 
like th in Chatham. 

A dot beneath t, th, d, dh, a, indicates that they belong to the 
palatal class, and not to the dcntaL 
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BRIEF-NOTES 


TAMIL LANGUAGE. 


lU yeneral character. 

Tin: Tamil has two dial«}ct8 or brunches, commonly called 
the High and the Low Tomi]. The native appellations for 
the two branches of the language, arc and AV 

dun Tamil, 

iShen-Tamil, the polished, correct Tamil, has three subdi* 
visions, vix: 1. lyal-Tamil, Natural or Proper Tamil. This 
is a high and difiicult prose style, which is employed chiefly 
in Urei»^ or concise explanations of poetic stanzas. It is 
more closely allied to poetry, tlian to the common colloquial 
language. 2. leei-Tamii, Musical or Poetic Tamil. This is 
none other than U'al*Tamil arranged according to poetic 
ruleu 8 . K&daka-lkmH, Dramatic Tamil. This, again, is 
lyal-Tomil, as employed in the low stylo of poetiy found in 
tne common dnunas. 

No lan^agc can be more concise, copioos, pliant, or mel¬ 
lifluous, Oian the Shcn-Tomil. It is the language of schol¬ 
ars, in dl their books. 

Kod un-Tamil, harsh, unpolished Tami], is the common 
colloquial ^alcct. It does not deserve such an ap]x;llatioD. 

« When well spoken or WTitten, it is smooth and agreeable, 
except to the fastidious car of the Tamil poet. Though it 
is not so flexible as the Shon-Tamil, yet there is no definite 
idea which cannot be conveyed by it with precision, force, 
and beauty. It is a copious, flowing and ’retined language. 

The two dialects are so unlike, and the High is in itself' 
so difficult that one who has not studied the &gh, however 
fiuniliar with the Low, cannot understand the finished poetic 
style at all, not even a lino in a page. 
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Its geographical extent 

The Tanu] is spoken bj about eight millions of people, 
in Ceylon and on the adjacent continent It is beliereo to 
be the radix of the Telu^ the Canaresc, the Malayfilim, 
the Tuluva, and other diiuo^ which constitute the spo^ 
of some twenty or thirty millions of people. So that it 
may well be considered as occui)ying Southern India. It is 
denominate^ the Tamijara, the “ Southern speech,” by 
waj of distinction from the ^nskrit, which they call the 
“Jiorthcm speech.” 

Its history and reiatums. 

There is reason to believe, that India was originally settled 
by two branches from the family of Shem. One branch 
came in at the North*West, across the Indus: the other, at 
the South-West, by sea. 

The langua^of the latter branch of this Indo*Shemitic 
fiumly was theTami]. This may be shown in several wavs. 

The Muni Agastya is clmmed by the Tami]ars, to be the 
father of their purer, or High dialect. lie prescribed its 
grammatical rules, and polisued the language. This Agas¬ 
tya is said to ^yc resided on the hill Po3iiya, which be¬ 
longed to the Pu^^ion kingdom. It was not the Pothiya of 
the North, anotlier name for Thibet It is stated in the 
KilmAyana, that Kilnia, the hero of that earliest of the Ilindft 
first visit to the South, found Agastya in that 
region, at the head of a company of Rishis. or Munis. This 
would seem to establish the existence of the Tamil, ns the 
lanmuige of the South of India, as early, at least, as 1200 
B. C. It had then already received its distinctive poetic 
character which m a rk s the High dialect. As the language 
of the masses, it must, therefore, have existed much earlier. 

borne of the best authorities among the natives of South¬ 
ern India, admit that the father of their pure Tamil 
was from the North of India, where the Tamil was the na¬ 
tive language, and where he learned the Sanskrit This 
accords with recently developed fiicts respecting the relation 
of the TamU to the ateriginal tribes of Northern India, 
which go, with augmenting force, to indicate that the Tamil 
t«w ^ aboi^al lajiguagc of aU India, The dominion of 
the Sansknt over this earlier language, has been like the 
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conquests of the Hindtis, whose proper langusTC h was, 
over the earlier tribes, extending gradually from me North- 
West, and being nearly complete in the fields of its first 
conquests; but leas so, at the South. 

Again, this position is confirmed by a reference to the 
Bible. The five articles mentioned in 1 Kings X, 22, were 
all to be obtained in Ceylon and Southern India, an^ it is 
believed, collectively in no other place. In that passage, 
the worn rendered p<»cock, tHkei, is a wre Thmi^ teord, a 
primitive triliteral, dissyllabic term. It is not found in 
^nskrit, nor in any other Indian language not allied to the 
Tamil. Some lexicographers have considered this to be 
radicallv the same as the Sanskrit But this word has 

been adopted into the Tamil, in the form of stkC Every 
Tamil scholar knows that tiki and t^xi are radically distinct. 
The term kapi, rendered ape, but more properly meaning 
monkey, is just as it sUinds in Tami]. This is found also in 
the Sanskrit But vre know that the Sanskrit was intro¬ 
duced into Southern India before Solomon’s time; and there¬ 
fore this word may be regarded as transfcrred fixirll the Tamil 
to the Hebrew, espeoally as it is found in such close connec¬ 
tion with the pure Tamil word above named. The same may 
be smd of the word rendered ivory, in the passage referred 
to, literally both of dephants. The part meaning elephant 
^ns. diha, Tam. ibam\ is found in Tamil, os well as in 
Sanskrit These considerations seem to indicate very clearly 
whence the Tarshishan fleet of Solomon brought those arti¬ 
cles, and, also, to determine the language of the people 
firom whom they were obtained. 

.There are other consideratioDs which go to show that the 
Tarnil was the language of the first settlers of Southern 
India. The earliest names of places, things, etc. of the 
South, are pure Tamil, having no coimection with the Sans¬ 
krit. These have been, in many cases, displaced by terms 
from the language of the dominant religion, Brfihmanism. 
Such is the case with regard to Madura, Rdmnad, Hama’s 
bridge, Travancore, which were formerly odled, respect- 
tvclv, Alaody, Mukavfi^ KaUanei, Maleiyd^am. '^e name 
of Tinncvelly a country where the Shdnara abound, who 
are undoubt^y a portion of the aboriginal race, is pure 
Tamil, Th^tndt^i, The original term for Point Calimere is 
Tamil, Kodikarei, 
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Thesa remarks mtimate, wliat it in laelicvcd will be found 
to bo the £iictf that tho JhriijV hehngs io fhi JShemilie family of 
If so, it piesoDls a boh" and interesting variety; 
and on% it a thought, ’vrell deserving the uitenuon of vxn 
philologist and tbo etImologisL 
The roota, whieli ane mostlv verbal, arc generally triliUnrr^ 
and di$sj/ff(sb{e. A hw words are composed, of* bnt two 
letters; and few have lUDre than two syllnblos^ 

Some Tamil wordu arc so similar to Hebrew its at ooew to 
indicate their oommon origin. The following nrc given as 
cvomples of this aimilority in vocablos, being about one in 
every ten comporcHii Many more doubile^^ exkt. 


Ttuiil. 


IIrbniir< 


^rij to prodneOj to form. , to create, 

Aro, to reapj by plucking off; etc. rr-^x, to reap, to pluck. 
Era, to ascend, to increase. 


Art, lion. 

-dn; light, heat 
j^rfiR, or Adan, Lord, 
Ei^r, minor gods. 
Eaiit, huuBo, 
f7r, town, 
lianna, to make. 
Jfd^tru, death. 


C*ix, to be high, 
lion. 

“ilM, light, beat. 

*3^x, lord. 

* "I 

n-'-N, gods. 
n''2, house, 

I?, or town, 
rK2 , to build, 
r']^, death. 


The Totnilars use aiftu, that, as indicati ve of the aupremo, 
otcmnl God; it is one of tbcij most ejq> 3 vs 3 iTe appeUa- 
tions for the undeveloped or uuotgnni^xd Xlcity. This sng- 
gestg the remark of Lowth, that *" the Hebrew word xun, 
he, ra often equivalent to the true and eternal God, See 
Be, xxxiL S9; Is, xliii. 10, 13, slviiL 12 ; and, especially, 
Psl cii, 27.” 


Its ipxvmmatictd ckaracipristKf. 

The Tuintl verb has three tcn.wa: present, past, and future, 
It undergoes obangea to indicate the three persons, two num^ 
bcTS, aiul three genders. The person, number and gender 
are expressed by prenominal burminationa in, the verb. The 
^ndcr ifl marked only iu the third person aingular, nod in 
the neuter plural. 
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Pot example, the pronotiu^ or Dominatlye, bemg under' 
stood: 

J^adakkir^n, I walk. 

A^daJckirdyf or thoa walkesL 

^a^iJardn, he walka. 

^odakktrd^^ she walks. 

A^adoJiAindatkity it walks. 

Ahd^iJdlclir^, wc walk. 

^adakkiriTf or 7jadaAJi:inrkalf je walk. 

Aatpi^kiTdrkal. they walk. 
j^aip^mdan^ things walk. 

The terminations are the same in all the teiiaea- except 
the neuter future, which ends in ujn^ thus; 

JVarfo^icTfn, I walk. 

Jiadantin, I walked. 

Naifappen^ I will walk. 

^adekhim, U will walk, etc. 

The Tamil verb has five modcH, riz: indicative, lEnper&- 
tive, iufinitiye, optative, aud subjunctive. The Lost three 
are formed directly from the indicative, but in various ways. 
The more oommon form of the optative is made by adding, 
to the per^Eud tetminations of the fature, the particle 
which IS, in fact, the infinitive of the verb to U, to bcccme, 
thus: 

Aa^ppinSka, may I walk, or let me walk. 

Na^ppiToJca, raayest thou walk, etc. 

Na^pptrkaidhtj inay they walk, etc. 

The imperative hos several forms; but the more proper 
form of the singular is that of the root. The plural is made 
by adding to the singular the plural prono mipal termination, 
thus I 

NadOf walk-(LhouV 
J^o^wngka^ walk (ye). 

The v, inserted between the root and the plural termina' 
tion, is a more connective, used to prevent the hiatus which 
would otherwise occur by the two vowels coming together* 
^Jler certain vowels, v performs thia. oSice, as wall be seen 
in some of the examples given. 

There is no relaiivt pronoun in this langUAge. Its place 
IS supplied by a peculiarity in the participle, which 10 styled, 

tol m. 
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on this ftccotint, rclft^Te partic-iple. Every .paxtidple in- 
cl(ides a. relative, or wiiat h equivalent to a tdative proDOOSj 
which refers to the noun immediately following ns its ante' 
cedent This rcUtive participle iuust be rendered, in £ng‘ 
liah, by a finite verb and pronoun. For esjuuple: nadak- 
ittra maniuAun (where the first word is the prceent participle 
of the Tcrb £& tixiSi, oud the other the term for the 

man who walks or is walking. The Tamil here ia ns dear 
and definite as the English. 

Every verb has stveral negattm Jh^ma, variortaly made. 
One mode of forming the negative verb, is by addiiig the 
pronominal terminations in, an or dn, <4 dl, etc.} to 
the root of the verb, Thus^ ftom the root nada, walk: 

Nadat^n, I will not walk. 

Na^vdy, thon wilt not walk* 
he will not walk, etc. 

Another mode of forming the negative verb, is to add the 
particic dlei, no, not, to the infinitive. Thus: from natftddxi, 
to walk, we have nadaJdcatnliet, does, do, or did not walk. 
This is used for all persons, and both numbers, without 
variation. 

These two Ibrma have bnt one tense. The former refers 
chiefiy to foture time, and the latter, to past time. Bat 
either may be used without reference to any specific time; 

A negative verb is formed in the Bovemi tenses, by add¬ 
ing to the negative gertmd of any yerb, the subaiaateve 
verb to be, etc> This verb is regalarJy declined, 

the negative gerund undergoing no change. Thus, with 
the negative gerund nadavdt/m, or nadavdmal, not walking; 

AhdatNfAiriiJWrn^ I do not walk. 

NaifavdlhirunRnj 1 did not walk* 

Nadavdthvrupjp^, I will not walk, etc. etc. eta 

These are all used in commoii Tbrnih Other forms are 
emplcyed in the High dialect. 

All verba have a cousoMk Jbrm, mode Jfrom the future 
mdicBtiv& Thia causative is always n perfect verb, regular 
in its conjugation. Thus, from ncuiappen, I will walk, etc., 
we have: ' ^ 

I cause to walk, 
thon cansest to walk. 

^^Q4ctpJnkkirdn, he causes to walk, etc, etc* etc* 
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There ia mother causative form which some verba sdmitf 
thus: fiadathikft^ I cause (any buainess-tnatfor) to walk, 
to advauccv Frcrni I bear (a burden, ctc,V we 

have ^iiiatiui:irBn^ 1 cause (a burden) to be bomo, Thia^ 
also, runs tlurou^b the personal, teusc^ etc. as a perfect verb. 

By means of this lost foittL, intransitive verbs become 
transitive, thus: earuAiVen, I come; LdniiftiJb'rgn, I cause 
to come. 

Symbolic verbs ore a perculiarity in Tamil- Appebativce 
which am declined like comjaoa nouns, abound m the lan ^ 
gui^. Symbolic verba are diflercnt, having the form and 
regimen of both verba and nouns. These are employed 
mostly in High 1’amiL They are usually formed irom oet’ 
tain roota, or primitive nouns, which are used chiedj as 
adjectives. Yet they may be formed from any noun. I 
give a few examples. 

From ad^ meaning step, foot, root, servitude, we have 
I your ^rvaiit. From udei, possession, we have^ 
udeiyiti, 1 the possessor* These rue used in the diderent 
persons, numb^ and genders. 

Tlie ^aruc word may have both a subject and an object, 
like any verb, and at the same time be governed, in the 
sentenoe, like a common noun* For example: kodtyei siri* 
ytinei adiUAy, thou wlio art a cruel man hast beaten me who 
am a. small man. The coinponnd subject in this sentence is 
expressed by the first word in the example, and 

the compound object ia contained in the second wonl of die 
example, nriyinei. which is the proper form, of the objeodvo 
caflcv The last word, adittdy, is a common verb, m the past 
tense. 

I will laeutiou one other peculiarity of the Tamil verb, 
called, variously, tiie gerund, verbal jiariicipte, jbrM mde^nds 
•mode. This is used in a compound sentence, iuatead of the 
finite form, iu the caae of all verba in the sentence exc^t 
the last In the sentences “ Let us go to*morrow, reap the 
paddy, bnnjr it to the threshing-floor, make a heap of it, 
thresh it, Bcli the ricii, and pay the taxes,” there would be 
sir gerundfl, and one verb only, the last, in the finite form. 
It would be exceedingly awkward and heavy to give these 
gerunds in the form, of finite verbs. The tense, number, 
person, etc., of the gerunds, ore always the same us the last 
verb, ia the finite form, on which they all depend. 
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Articles, 

The TamU has no artkUe, The place of the ddlnite Bird-- 
ole ia supplied by the demonstrative pronouns, or by certain 
modes of cipresaion. For the indefinite, lb often need the 
numeral ofu, one.- 

Declensiora. 

Konne hare eight and all nouns, with rery few ex* 
cepiioDS, have the scrm easerterminations. I'he order and 
meaning of the eaa^ may be given, thus: He, him, by or 
with hmi, to him, from mm, of him, or his, at or ia tiim^ 
and the yocatire. 

/VtMSOUXW. 

Personal plonouns, as well as some noimfi, have two formt 
of phiralf both of which arc flometimes us^ as AonenTtcj, 
designed to mark superiority. ia the person to whom wey 
are addressed. Verba used with such nominatives change 
their terroiimtiona accordingly» For example; 

N&n, I; ndm, and we, or (by way of honor)^ L 

thou; nlr, and 7itn^kal^ ye, or, tbom 

The two forma of the flrat person plural, and ndngktti, 
differ also in extension^ Jfvdm indudes both speaker and 
heajerai as in the sentence; “we (w^Em) are dl ainnezB." 
Ndngkal excludes those spoken to, and is the proper correla¬ 
tive of ye. 

In addresses to the Deity, it is very common to use, in 
the place of thou, defanr, meaning, litcinlly, ye gods, or 
yo who are gods. It is the word DivOf God, with a double 
plural, in the form of the second person plumL The term* 
ination fr marks the second person plunu in both pronouns 
and verba. 

So, also, the common word for Lord, jSiutfBW, in addresses 
to the Deity, nsnally takes the form of the pfwm^ts ecEefjsn* 
Swdmydr, Ar is the termination of verbs in the first 
form of the third person plural, and, when attached to nouns, 
it gives them the character of symbolic verba, which arc 
us^ aa honorific appdilatiycB, 
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Gillexation of loords tn vt 

The goveraiqg particlea are luore properly 
than prepodUonfl, aa they alwaya follow the noun wLicli 
th^ govern. 

The or possessive, case always precedes the word 
by which it is governed. 

In the case of active transitive verbs, both the subject 
and object usually pi%cde the verb; thus: ndn avandadit' 
I him beat. 

The coDiinon order of the parts of speech in a sentence, 
is very nearly the reverse of w'bat h common in English. 
Thus, the sentence: tho man who came here yesterday, 
would ^ in Tamd order: ** yesterday here who came the 

A<^Bciiva<. 

Adjectives precede the nouna which they qualify, and 
admit no variation of form to express either gender, num¬ 
ber, or case. 

They admit of no change of form to express the degrees 
of ootnparison. The Comparative degree ia expres^ hy 
means of the dative, or ablative case of the noun, which in 
English would naturally follow than, but which, in Tamil, 
precedes the suMrior or qualified member of the sentence^ 
Thus, ** this is belter than that" vrould be m Tamil order: 
“to that, this is good" 

The comparison ia souietimes made by the help of the 
verb to hoh, the Bonio order of the w'orda being olU^ed 
thus: aihti ^rhka, tihu naUai^itt, to look at that, or, while 
we look at that, this is good. 

The superlative degree k expressed by the help of the 
term for all, and the ablative case in the first member of the 
sentence as before. Thus, the expression; “God k most 
high/ would be: “of, or among, all pereons, God is high*" 

Tor “ this k the best," we have: "of, or among, all tl^es, 
this k good" 

’^laaiacteiktic wints in this language might be ape- 
cified. But these are deemed sufficient to answer the piir» 
^bk paper, which is, to caU the attention of schob 
ara to the Tamij as a rich and important language, and to 
enable them to determiue its place in the ^assification of 
languages. 
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SO-CAIIEJ) MESTOEIAJf MOJfUMENT 


or 

SI?fGAiV*PU. 


In a recent conversation with the Kev. Dr* Bridgman, 1 
expressed mj belief that the so-called Neatoriiin momimcnt 
of SingoD-fu was mw gcnemilj regardedj by the letirncd, 
Bs a forgeiy;* Dr. Bridgman replica that he had no doubt 
of its ^Daineneea, but would be glad to know on what 
^ondfl it could ^ questioned^ and to inveatigatc the sub¬ 
ject, iarthecj on his return to China, I was thus led to read 
whatever I ccFuld lay mj hands upon, relating to thia insmp- 
lion, with a view to nseertain, mom exactly, the jndgmeots 
of learned men as to its genuineness, and the true state of 
the evidence respecting it Some of the results of my in- 
quiriea am here presented, 

_ So early as when Kircher pnblished hia Prodromtit 
^cu3* which first brought the inscription to the knowledga 
of the European worlds there were those, as we leam fi-om 
that reverend fitthePs contemptuous treatment of their argti- 
menta, in his Oiina IlhaiTfttOj who redded the monuincnt 
aa <^y a fabrication of the jesnits. What their aigumcntB 
ogaiim it were, I have not aacertained j but Kirohcr, with¬ 
out citing them particularly, and notwithstanding hta appar¬ 
ent contempt for them, was moved by them to prepare the 
work last named, in which he professes to give the inscrip- 
^n Itself, more exactly, and a more reliable translation of 
it, than was possible for him in hia Prvdromm^ 


* PoUitlwd li Eorive u isat, 

t Eircbflr't CAttut liiiatrala, Aiii«lvlKlAmi t ISS'J, pyt 1,1, 6v 
Tou m. 
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After thiSj there was still a diTiHion of opinion reepectfng 
the gcnuinenoss of the monuineiit; nor w'ere tboae vrho 
admitted it exclusively of the Jesuit party, Hcnaudotj in 
his AficwfiJis ifeJa^ibTi# Indis d de ta Chtne, alludes to 
Home and some other Proteattmts, who had treated it na a 
fabrication, as having been refuted by those of their own 
rel^on who were more modemte and learned. The same 
anthor, however, although he himself does not question the 
genuineness of the monument, remarks thst there Is no 
senee in many pasages of Kircber's Latin tmnslalioii, that 
Kireher evidently did not undeisland the Syriac part of the 
in^riptionr and, that he was pordctUarly at fault in rrapeci 
to its nhitorienl and geographical references,* 

Asscmannl^ the distinguished anthorof the.^%^fAeca On- 
enta/ij, assume^ in that work^ the genuineness of the monu¬ 
ment, while giving os, as the result of a collation of two 
manuscript copies of it, presewed at Rome, some vcw impor¬ 
tant emendations of the Syriac text published by iCrcher, 
Mosheim, in his Ilisiona Tartanmnn after 

stating that learned men had violently contended for and 
agninst the genuineness of the monuineat, and were still at 
varitmee on the subject^ and while he waives a critical inves¬ 
tigation of the disputed point, hesitates not to join himself 
to those who acquit the tmurcb of liomo and the Society of 
the Jesuits of all fmud, and hold this monument to be a 
reuuu'kable and precious remnant of antiquity. 

The vmtera of the se venteenth and eighteenth centuiieft, 
on the other side, whom I find porticoliirly named, are, 
beside Bishop Home, Splzeliua and I-ji Croze. What ground 
they took, I am unable to saj', not having had access to the 
works in w'hkrh liicy speak of this moaument. 

Coming down to the prcsotit century, we find the gr^t 
champion of the monument in Abel-Rcamsat, who says, in 
his M^iartyts .'f: **Aa for the monument of 

fou, it will Eol be uoeless, since on opportuuity ofTere, to 
make some obeervatioos suited to dissipate doabta, which 
would not have been so aceredited, if the replying to them 
had not been so long ncglcctod, ..... 1 know that the 
anthcnticity of the Inscription of Si-'an-fou has been con- 

• ncnamlDl'i AtuimtuM Jlduih*i, «lc. PlM^: ITIS* pp. tM, *M, 

f SdoihcliDL^A Ifidcrta T b r parwm £e dr*i a^i e^ t EelmAWl 1741 , jptit tC, 
I Tqiw ii PP' &5h lt 
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testad bjr certain writers, who have gone so £ir as even to 
deny its exlstenoe^ imd to accuse the miasienjuiea who have 
spoKea of it, of haviDg ^bricated this rnonnment by a pious 
fraud. Eve a if this ^brieatiou had been praclJcaljlIe in tbo 
midst of a nation dietrustfol and suspieioust iti a countir 
where private individuals and magistrates arc equally ilh 
diaposea toward strangerH, and especially toward misdoi]~ 
aries^ where every one lias his eyes open to the smallest 
moveinealaT where anthorily waccUcs w’ith extreme care over 
oil that pertains to historical titidltions, and montuncuts of 
antii^uity^—it would still be diflioult to explain how the 
tnissionancs could have been hardv enough to cati^ to be 
printed and published in China, and in Chinese, an inscrip^ 
tion of eiEhteen hundred worthy which never existed; how 
they could have imitated the Chinese style, oonuterfeited 
the manner of the writcra of the Thang dynasty, cited usages 
but little known, local circumstaDceSj dates expressed in the 
m^-sterious Igures of Chinese aHtnology, and ^ without for 
a moment eoutradictiiig themselves, ami in a manner to im¬ 
pose upon the most adrelt men of lettciw, intoreated, by the 
very sin^arity of the difwoverj, in dliscusslnv its an then* 
tid^. One would have, theneforie, to suppq;^ iWt a Chinese 
man of letlcm united with the missionaries, to impose upon 
hie ranntrymen. But this is not olL The borders of the 
inscription are oovoTied with Syriac UAmes^ in fkirEstmn- 
ghelo chameters. I'ho fibricotor, then, wna acquainted with 
the Sirri^, and was able to have engraved, under bis own 
ey^ with exactness, ninety lines of the Syriac writing 
which was fonnerlv in use, and the knowledge of ‘which ia 
at the present day but little diffused. In the list of Syrian 
nnestfl which ia read on this monument, several bear namee 
out little known at the period to which the discoverv is 
referred, before the publication of the eirtroctB of Aasem- 
anni, Bucb as Ahad-Guanasph, Atdnspha, Yeachouadaid, Izd- 
bouzid, etc. The fabricator, then, Wiis a mari who had made 
a profound study of the StTioc monuments, in the origiu 4 K 
B^des^ it would not auifice to account for the fabrication 
of the inscription in llie Chinese edition, and in the copies 
brought by Fathers Semgdft, Martini and Boym; the ilwri’. 
Cation of the momimeiit muat also bo explained ; for the 
stone exists: it is ten feet high, by fivo wide ] copiea of it 
have been taken by laying tmnsparent paper upon it after 
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inking it, and tlie cngiaviiig inedueed from one of tkesa 
copies is in tbn King’s Librarr. Moreover* it ia not the 
miBsionaries who found it in the gronnd^ but some Chinese 
Tvorkinen, who were digging the foundaiiona of a private 
house j it w'ss tho Chinese governor who caused it to bo set 
np, and placed upon a podestalT in one of the temples of 
tile yiqiniEYj and that without suspecting that he was the 
dupe of a piou.^ ^ud. Consoquently, ho hod been obliged 
to have this inscription composed in Cbin*^ bv a man of 
letters^ gi^ed over by briberr* to cause to be added to it 
some Sjriac lines by a writer s^ed in tracing the Estran- 
ghelo^ to cruise the whole to be engraYed on the stone, this 
stone to be buried, without any one's perceiving it, and to 
direct the excavatidua of the masons of the ettr, so that 
they might recover it. What triciesy what earea, what rliffl , 
cultie^ what risks, even, among a people like the Chinese! 
And for what object? To establish in a plausible manner 
what was otherwise known* that in the seventh and eighth 
centuries of our era, some Syrians had constructed ebur^cs 
at Sh^an^^fou* and that a cerUiiu number of Chinese had cm- 
braoed the Nestorian or Jacobite heresy. An object, doubt* 
less, little worthy of the tneaus which thev were eoinpelled 
to employ; one cannot imiiginc that Oatholicism had any 
thing to gain by all that, nor how the Jesuila oouJd had 
themselves recompensed Ibr their pains, in seeing their in* 
BcriptioD plfioid in a temple of idola, in the remote part of 
th^rovince of Gben^sL** 

Klaproth takes the came \riew as AbehKcmusat, and ex¬ 
presses himself in nearly the same words, in hU Tabbuux 
2{is(oriqi(& de i’Asw ♦ 

Schmidt, on the other hand* in the notes to his QeschKhte 
der speaks of this monument os ^‘aesunedly 

nothing but a worit of religious mystification and pious 
fraud* of which its contents adbrd the dearest indientions;'' 
without, however* giving any reasons for the opinion so 
Oonfidcntly expresEietL 

The leader of the opp^don* so to speak, to the genuine- 
nesa of the monument, in modern times* is Kcumaiin, who 
tokea Lis ground in the Jahrbiicher /Ur vnsxTuchaJUiche 


* Purh: leiSn yp. 

■|i Bfifaniidr* 4?«eko4fi der St. FetcnbuiJ; l, I& 4 . 
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£nt3£* ss folloira: "The anthorg^of tlie mBCJif>tioii were 
Sjrijuia, or ai least of Syrian origin, and were ia constant 
communication ^vith the West,—hoi^ then comes it, that 
thcT describe Tatachin (the West) precisely ns Chinese eeog- 
raphy under the Tang do&s? Have the Spania^ and Por¬ 
tugese, the Butdi and English, in the monuments which 
they have left On foreign soil, described Europe and their 
fn.tliei>]and according to truth, or according to the fabu¬ 
lous views of foreign nations? Have the Chinese ever 
called India itself I'atschin, and. was not the name given to 
the Wem, at the period of the loacription, Fuiin? UjK>ti 
the chronohjgicnl error in respect to the Syrian patriarchs 
(of three years), wo will lay no particular stress; Eenaadot^s 
ground is ind^M nntenabre, for there was, especially under 
the Tang, much oommunication between eastern and west¬ 
ern Asia. Eut never, never, would a Chinceo etuperor, iu 
a public decreev have dared toaay of a foreign dootrine; *it 
must be pubbfihed throughout tHe land,* without stirring up 
a revolt in the body of the nation, the ^huklno; never biS 
a Chinese emperor caused the sacred Scriptures to be trans¬ 
lated, and made known through the whole empire (* he 
specially comnmndciJ to publish it,' etc.)j never has an em¬ 
peror caused u ebureh to be biplt in his capital, and never 
were there ehuFchcs standing in every dtv. We deay all 
this TO dectd^ly, b^use in Chinese' history, where even 
the slightest inclination of the emperorH to the Taosso and 
Buddhists is noticed, and blamed, not the remotest trace of 
it all is to be found, ' But the Chinese held the followers 
of Buddha and of Christ to be the same/ IIow eaa it bo 
that this should have happened to the Chinese, so exact in 
matters of fact? That they who distinguish even the sev- 
oral Buddhist sectfl, should have held the Christians and 
their enemies to be the samo? Is there not, then, in the 
inscription itself, mention made of the hostilities and peree- 
cutions of the children of Sebe (Sfikya)? And let ;t be 
now considered w hat an emperor it is who found the doc¬ 
trine of Olopen so e^^cellcnt,—it is the emperor who passes 
for a reiastator of tho pure doctrine of Kong-tse^ who de¬ 
clared: * there is no sol vation out of the doctrine of the per¬ 
fect wise maiL And did not the Chinese Christians, and 


* ir’ar tbi jemx laJC, Bd. i, H. 091 -(kQ. 
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tlie other Chinese, na won as thiis fnct wns published^ donbt 
il? This 16 told m by bL=bop Navarette in hia fonioua IVa^ 
tadasi '^NoBoloa loe treatileSj aino tambien Ina oiiiiu Ham o^ 
dudan^ y no poco del casothe provincial authorities, there- 
fbre, as the aame Navarette relates, caused the whole adkir 
to be carefully investigated,-—why have the Jeauite not 
made known the result of the investigation? Hut wbat 
object, it is aaked, should the Jesuita have had in fabrica¬ 
ting a Nestorian document? Arc there, indeed, in this 
monument, important Nestorian heresies? The proof in 
Tes[>ect tij the passage where the trinity is spoken of] was 
Mbiiilukt^ aln^y a hundred years ago by the g^t Sino- 
lo^e Premare, 

rint that the J^uits, in the first place, knew Syri&c enough 
to znAke up the hiseription, is known to every one who is 
only superficially nCfiuaiiited with the historv of the Indo- 
Syrian ehurch; their famous seminary at Crenganor was 
especially dcsigeed for the conversion of Syriana, and flotir- 
islied precisely at the time of the famous iket; in the second 
place, that the Jesuits have lied and deceived, and still Ue 
deceive, ad wiojibrein iJei giorioimt they allow, and this 
la also suifidently known from history. What object, how¬ 
ever, had the pious fiithcrs in this? The Chincso should 
suppose that Christianity is by no mGans a new doctrine, 
but the ihith of a large portion of their fathers; how can 
any one, aftorw'ards, dare to speak against the doetrine of 
the Tbiantaihu, if he has rend the decree of the all-honored 
Taythong of the Tung? Bonce, in the extravagant and 
uiteptioually ohficured fabriontioTi, there is not a word about 
Cl^t^a crucifixion, the foundation of redemption; this 
point was especially imurioua to Christianity, in the opinion 
Chinese, and liicci, 00 early as his timo, sought to 
avoid it wherever he possibly couli" 

The same j^nnds for rejecLing tho monument as a forgery 
^ present^ by NeuTUinn, in tho dL iJttitacheji 

Mfjrgeiil^nduchm ;* and some objoctiona not be* 

fore stated are hero brought forward, namely \ that there 
never were, and never coaid fao, cities in rihina named 
Chumdam. and ^ioragii; that the mention of the four 
tors of the e^th helntys dlher a knowledge of the digeov- 
ety of America, or that the eoclesinsties who oompoged the 
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inicnptioi], nccomtnodated their langoage Xq Chineae coa^' 
mogouj j that the silenqe of the Syrian irtTitera on the sutA 
jcct of the history of Cbrbtianity jn China is irreconcilable 
with *uiniitting the genuiaeneas of the laonuEDent; that no 
tmoee of a ChristiaQ civilization liave been discovered, in 
recent times, iu that jxart of China where tho C'hrifltjaa reli¬ 
gion must have been csthbliahed diLring a period of at least 
a o^tuTT and a half; and that both the Chinese and the 
Synac characters of the inampiion are modem, not such m 
were in uae in the eighth cento ij- 

In tiew of the reasonings of Abd-It<?musat, on the one 
aide, and that of Netunann in the vfoAT^ficAff, on. the other, 
Ititter, in hia non and Neander, in his 

Allffcmdne GsrcAwAfo d, C^irutUdien litligion A7reAc,f 
have an^nded their jndgment respecting ihis^Ginious idodo* 
meat. The fonner observes that the inrincnce of a mimen 
Eo early as that epoken of in this inacriptioii, in the seventh 
century, may be eaid to show itself unmistakably in the 
traces of Nestomuifim found in that part of China which it 
refers to, by nvisadonary travellera and others, and noticed 
by annalists, who were ignorant of the disputed fiict of its 
introdiietion at that time. Yet he thinke it not improbablo 
^bat Neumann’s theory of tho ongm of the insoHptioa may 
prove to be correct.:^ 

Newd^, inclining the same way as Ritter, on indepcnd^ 
(Snt histoncal grounllE, adnuta that the ijnestion respecting 
the genuineness of the tnonument m not yet decided, and 
that more light must bo thrown upon it from the labora of 
modem Sinologists. 


• Th. il BtJcJi Set L tflerta: ISSSJ, S&fl, 2&7, 

I Ed, jit {Hftfilbwir: 1B31J, ■«. 178, ne 

t In cQpivHitMffl. wiOi this ojmim orEitl^r, thn foUcmw iaiJ.niiwQt ntiroed 
be withoui mterut r ^ 

- A fmra Mr. Godldnnl of Ka^rpo, pabliatiEd ia Ha MiAiQinarY M-pi- 
nn^ R4ei»< tfl indKBtc ibc izxubMKn o/ bows msuai of Uu (mtIv 

in Chbn;—A fifw tJayi dtuic, a. looking aliMg^ ^anw loCo 

o«r Gbant lUld Jistmnd witli piodi ftprptmwt MllcnthiR to difco^n. Alter 
■tp-kr Iht vtojiped to coqverto, Hb uid that lu> nml hi» motion hod! wnr- 
maj- «ie liod, the CrCAtor, Ho Icoltw of Bud dcnue uhI Miut 

wu nil M. Eamnntvl nor Htilbu^modiu:!, neithir Lad to Kt-n our bouk^ 
bol that the dticyine yrv bondnl 6tiiwa from hia jtiKOfltonL He dtii not bww 
wbere they ohUi^ ■£, nor for bow miU^ jfeqenttioo* thej hod fblloved it 
J4fl M tmoi nun of the yv^Con noTio^ of Chim, «nd uid thnt ja hh twti™ 
pieoi UwrB on aoinc ihirtj (iuiuliM of thC' lyune retliAdfL TIhet bar* tHHkiL tut 
do net propagate them,'’'—JTn^ Jbr^ OiMirtr^ ftwSepiamber 3,1353, p^. SSa 




SucH have been the vailing opiniona entertomed in re- 
^^}oct to the genuineness of this niDnument^ so as 1 have 
been able to mform mj^selii from the age of its reported 
discoTcrr down, to the present lime. 1 will now atteEnpt to 
exhibit the true state of the ev^idenne in ies]>ect to the 
point in dispute, icferjing back to the opiniorks which have 
been presented, os there inaj be occOidoD, in doing so. I 
shall riist consider the storj' of the discovery of the monu* 
meat} next, the iiiBcription, with reference to the ehnractei^ 
til which it was scolptnied; and kst^ the contents of the 
inscription. 

In the year 1625, then, as is Btated, some Jaborera, while 
digging the foundation for ahou^c^ in the province of Chca-si,. 
the district of San-ynen, and the village of CheuHihe, near 
the city of SiageH'fUf fell upon a stone toblet, buried in the 
earth, Bve palms broad, about one palm thick, and mne and 
a half or ten palma long, the upper end hnished in a pyia- 
midal shape, measuring two palms m length by one in 
breadtlj, w'itbin wbicb appeared sculptured a cross, with 
arms terminating in lilies, and resting upon small olouda. 
The fiicc of this tablet was found to be covered with an 
evidently ancient insuription in Chinese, together with mar¬ 
ginal inscriptions in a chometer unknown to the Chines^ 
and which was not rccogTiiied by the first European who 
saw the monumeuL The peraoa who first drew much atten¬ 
tion to this Fcmarkahle discovery appears to have been a 
mandarin named IjCo, a convert to Chrietismity, aa his name 
implies, and who is said to have published an exact descrip¬ 
tion of the monument, on account of the erieat adyonta^ 
to the Ghmtiau fiiith which be h<^d would thenoc accrue. 
Meanwhile, within a abort lime after the diBcovciTt on the 
mvitation of another Christian mondoria, named, by bis 
name of baptism, Philip, the Portuguese Jesuit Semedo vis¬ 
ited the district of San-yuen, baptized twenty persons, and 
with that, mandarin went to see the monument* To use his 
own words, ho “sawit, read it, and returned to read and to 
admire it at his leisure; and considering its antit^uity, won¬ 
dered how it could be bo onlire, and how the letters could 
he BO elcar and well defined.^ Ihe governor of the locality, 
being informed of the discovery, struck with the stnmgeneBS 
of the circumstance, and partly moved by a superatitious feel¬ 
ing, caused to bo writteu on elegant composition in prabe 
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of the m^ument, caused a copy of it to be eugrared oa 
anotoer similar tablet, of marble, and this, together with the • 
onmual, to be deposited for safe keeping, uu^r a covering 
witoin the enclosure of a Taoesc temple, one mile from 
walls o( t^ city of Sin^fo. Father Semedo, not having 
recognized the Synac characters of the inscription, went to 
C^ganor, the remdenoe of the archbishop of Cochin, in 
order to consult with &ther Antonio Fernandez, in legard 
to them, who informed him that they were Syriac, and such 
as had ^n in use. Subsequently, copies of the inacrip- 
ton, mtber m whole or in reached Home, which have 
zonned uo basis of all onticisms upon it, and interpreta* 
tons of it, from Kircher’s day to this, ^ 

R^e^ng, now, the account which has been given, with 
a^carefW attention to all the statements of fathers Semedo. 
Martmi, Boyn^ and Kircher himself of the discovery of the 
monument, it is to be observed: 

1. That attention was first drawn to the discovery by a 
native invert of the Jesuits, not bv disinterested Chinie 

^ 0 “ld aeem^ from AbehRdmuaat^ remarks already qoo^ 
ted; a^ that it was this same Chinese convert of the Jesu¬ 
its, and not the European missionaries, as the same writer 
suppos^ an objector to maintain, who caused the inacrip- 

*" ^*“*^ Of course, what 
Abel-mmuaat argues m favor of its genuineness on those 
grounds, is without foundadon. 

2. That the fact of the depomting of the stone, by the 
Chinese governor, within the enclosure of a Taosse temple, 

harmonizes with that identification of the Ta^ 
and Christians, attributed to the Chinese, by which the de- 
fendcre of the monument meet objection to it on the ground 
that the Chinese annalists make no mention of any one of 
their emperors having favored Christianity; and if the feet 
M admitted, Neumann’s reasoning on that ground is unsat- 
isfectorv. 

8. That the incidental mention of Semedo’s obtaining at 
Crenga^r an explanation of the unrecognized Syriac <iar- 
*ct^ of the mscription, shows that the Jesuits of China 
co^ probably, have had the Syriac part of it made up in 
InduL Consequently, Abel-H^musat’s argument in its fevor 
on the ground of the great improbability that any Chinese 
nz. 
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&bricator of the mscriptioii y^as acquaint with Sjtuc, 

« and was conversant with Syriac books, is not valid. 

4 That there is uo intriuaic hnprobabiJity in the account 
of the diacovery; but inasmuch as it is not known that 
any one has pretenilea to have aeon the origuml monument, 
during the last two centuries, and os the state of preserva' 
tion of the inscription, and the condition of the tabled 
might prove on important source of ii^erenceas toite being 
genuine, it is essential to a fall belief in tho Btoiy, that 
Sie monument be seen by some dieintereated person, at tho 
present day j and bo found to bo in such a oondition aa 
agrees witn its clahna to bo great an antiquity, vrith the 
s^tement of Semedo aLteady quoted^ tbat, when he saw it, 
he waa astoniahed at its being so entire, and that the lottcTS 
conld bo so dear, and well dehned, and with the probab^ty 
of its having been preserved hront any material injury, sinco 
that time. 

The inBcription is next to be cousideTeii with reference to 
the chamoters in which it was aeulptULredi But here it te- 
comes important to recall tho cireumstanoea under which 
the only oopy of it, pretending to Ire a Ikc^^le, which has 
been published, w'as produced. JCirchcr, in his ProdrojntiS 
Chpitem, gave some specimcn.i of the Syriac part of the 
inscripdon which had been trausmitted to him by father 
Sciuedo; but the first complete copy was received Inter. 
This copy, however, the same which was at length deposi^ 
in the Museum of the C6Ilcgii> Eomano, at Rome, and which 
Assemanni, a century after Klrchcr, eicainiQed, a iac-aimde, 
apparently, ig not that which was followed in the engruving 
given in the China Illtistmtaj but another copy,_aliKJ to 
^ a fac'sunilc, bdongiug to Kirdicr, which a native Chinese, 
named Matthew, of Singan-fu, iu. 16li4, put into the form of 
the tablet which is engraved in that work. Kow it cannot 
be said that this engraving, so far as the Syriao port is con* 
ccrncd, presents altogether faultless EstranghcTo wnttng: 
there are some cases of Ictfcesa badly nwidc, and others where 
one baa been, evidently, mhitakcD for another. ^ et, upon 
the whole, the chametotu ore unquestionably Estranghelo, 
Neumann's dedoration to tlie contmiy notwithstanding; and 
the exceptional cases referred to are sufficiently accounted for 
by the fact of a Chinese hand having prepared the sheet to 
be engraved from. Of the Chinese ehoractera 1 am unable 
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to apeak* I disoover, thenefoto, here, no gromid to doubt 
the geuiiineness of tbc monimient, though the eTidencfi in 
favor of it, from this !»moe, injght be greatly stren^ened 
by a ei^bt of the origiud, or e%'en of the JbO'simile pre* 
served in the Colleno flomiuio. There hsiS been printed 
to Society by the Bev* Will jam A. Macy, a copy of the 
Chinese part of the inscription, based upon unknown au» 
thorityj which gives two aiimll specimens of the Syriac part 
alfio; but whether these are to be regarded as copies from a 
fac'simile, or not, I am not informed* 

It now only remains to consider the conient!^ of the ia- 
scription. In order to do thia intelligentlyt the state of the 
text, as we possess it, must first be inquired into* My re- 
markii on this Mint mast bc confined to the Sjriiic part, for, 
not being at all acquainted with the Chinese, I am unable 
to fudge of ditfercnces of reading in that language, and 
sball, therefore, rely, for the contents of that part of the 
inscription which is in Chinese, wholly upon a translation 
published in the O/iinoi which was written, as I 

suppose, by Dt^ Bridgman, This tranaialioti is preferred, 
because it makes the most intelligible Gcuse. As rtspecta 
the Syriac part, it is evident that i^reber had before him a 
wpy different Crom that of which be published an engrav- 
ipg in bis China lUrntraiaf and one iu some respeeta, in his 
view, to be preferred; for in hb Prodromna Cbpticus he 
give uomes, as from the Syriac part of the iDscription, 
which do not appear at all in that engraving, and are in* 
deed silently IcA out in hie oomplete translation accompany* 
iog it; and tbs order of the Syriac namea, as presented lu 
full in the China Jilmti'aieif ia not the some aa in the on* 
graving* Assemnnni does not hesitate to afiirm that Eir- 
cher invented those names which appeared in his 
but were omitted in his China^ and thnt tor the particular 
purpose of nmking out that the hcralda of Chriatianity iu 
Uhiua were not nil of the Syrian church, but in part of the 
AlexandrifliLt However this may have been, such a di* 
Ycraity of text, having come down to us, deserved to be 
noticed. In Kircheris Byrinc text of the inscription, it is 
farther to bo observed, there are two importEnut piaoea where 


• Rtf^mtorn, xit, pp. 201. ft. 

f 3<So Ojitmtalify Tomi iiL Psra iL \ l TSBi pi illtlvii* 
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no Mtif^otory sQOsa can be maiie out. Assetnaani, how- 
BTCTj hns given a reading vrhicli removes all di£Bieultj» If) 
then^ wo inquire into the oridn of his text, it is found that 
he based it upon the fiuc^aimiTc m the Collegio Eomano, and 
another copy^ whether a fkn^aimile or not is nnknowti^ in 
the Vaticanj ’which no writeT but himself, so far as 1 knowv 
has mentioned.* There is, therefore, considerable uncer¬ 
tainty as to the te^t of the S^iiae pari of the inscription [ 
yet, until either the original stone is coiuffultcd, or the Ihc- 
fiimiles at Home are examined, which is very desirable:, 1 
have no lieidtation in saying that Assemanni^a eommenda 
itself the most It may be added, that, in an important 
■place, one of the specimens of the Syriac presented to this 
Society by 5ifr. Maey, agrees with the reading of Aasemanni, 
while It diifera from that of Kirahor. 


The most important contents of the Syriac part of the 
inscription are the record of the name of the l^atriBich. 
in whose time the monument is said to have been erected, 
and the passage which gives the date, according to the em 
of the Greeks, and tells ’who set it up. The latter is thus 
tendered by Assemonoi: “In. the year of the Greeks one 
thousand and ninety and two, Mar Jazedbuzid, preebyter 
and provincial bishop of the royal city of K iindfin , son of 
blessed memory of Milles, presbyter from Balkh, a city of 
Tokharislhi, erected this tablet, m which are described the 
dispensation of our Saviour, and the preaching of our fathers 
to the king of the Chineae,” follows by the names of eea*- 
tain ecclcsiastles. The former is Tendered by Assemanni 
os follows; “In the days of the Father of fathers, Mar 
An anjesos, Catholic PatrLamh.'^ Kow the year of the Greeks 
mentioned corresponds to 781 of our era; but Nestorian 
history informs us that the Patriarch Mar Anaujesus, the 
Beeond of that name, who alone can be thought of) died in 
778, This discrepanoy is explained by H^naudot, on the 
supposition that the tiding of the PatrisTtih^a death may 
not yet have reached the Ohri.vtiaiis in China, when the 
monument was erected; and AsscTuanni aoquieaces in this; 
and refcjs to the similar case of a letter, extant in the Yad- 
can, which was addressed by certain Kestorian bishops sent 


* Of l]» wd abcl^R^nniut ta be in tlw King** LUinry jit 

Paris, raiaeed froED a be-uzaile, I kmnr nDthiuf fortbef. 
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to Malabar, to their Patriiiroli in Ai?sjrin, in the jear 1815 
of the Greeks, be had been dead alrcadj two yeais. 

At all evcntfi, the disorepfiiiey fieeraa to me to testify rather 
in favor olj than against, the gcnninenees of the monument; 
for would not a &bricator have avoided throwing sueh a 
stninbling-block in the waj of the reception of his forgery ? 

But what is to be Bud of the name Kumdiu f It wiUoe 
remembered that Keiimaim rests one of his objections to 
the gentimenesa of the inscription on this name, which ho 
mis-reads Chumdani, Baring that there never could bare 
been a city in China so Is it necessary, however, or 

even beat, to auppose that the epiacopato of tte pereon who 
raised the monument should be designated, in thia Syriao 
record, by its native Chinese name ? If not, there ia no difla- 
culty here; for it is ascertained, as I leam from Hoinaud,* 
that the Arabs of the middle egee colled the same place 
which now bears the name of Singoii'fu, and w^hich. was for- 
merJy colled Tchong'ngan, Kumdinand it is natural to 
fiupposc that it was known to the Ncstonuns of China, 
through communicatiou with their Patiiajcbate on the Em 
phrates, in the eighth century, by the same name* 

In TOnsidcring the contents of the Chinese part of the in- 
■cription, I shall first notice the doctrinal views and religious 
usages which it attrihulca to the Nestorians, and then its 
statements reapectlng the establishment and progress of 
Chiistifinity in Chin** 

As rcgatds the doctrinal views and religious usages here 
mttiibnt^ to the Nratorians, in general, it muntbe Ackuowh 
edged, in accordance with the intimation of Neumann, in 
hifl remarks above quoted from the Jalirbikfar Jtir ii\ Kriitk^ 
that none arc so characteristicalJy N cstmian as to (mnstitute 
an argument in Ikvor of the genuineness of the monument, 
on the ground that no auffident object can be assigned for 
the Jesuits having fabricated a record of doctrmes and 
usages contrary to Koman CathoUc orthodoxy* 

The doctrine of the incarnation, in the expression of 
which one might look, if anywhere, for Nestorian pecnliar- 
ity, is jict forth in terms which, for aught I can see, might 
as well have proceeded fiom a partizau of the much dispU' 
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ted appellation applied to the Tirgin Mcuy. Tbe 

wordfl arc as foliowa : “Tncreupoa our Trinity set apart tbe 
illtistriouB atid adorable Mcsaiali; wbo^ lat'ing^ aside bia true 
dignitj, came into tbe world mnji. Angels proclaimed 
tbe joyful tidin;^. A yirgiu guTO birtb to tbe holy ehild la 
Judeau” Indeed^ it may be questioned whether a Kestoriaa 
would have applied, to tbe second person of the Trinity tbe 
TLCune of Mcssiab or CbrbtT which Nestoriana appropriated 
to the expression of the divine and human muted in tbe 
person of Jestia. 

Another p^lculor point claiming notice, is the creation 
of the world in four pans, spoken of in the following paS' 
sagei “ Ho [JehovahJ determiding, in the form of across, to 
establish the four quartera of tbe earth, moved the primeval 
Spirit^ and produced all thin^ visible and invisible-” This 
is remarkable as coming irom Nestorions of the eighth cen- 
ttir)', and may be capame of explanation only by a supposed 
oocommodatioQ to the popular cosmogony of the cWese, 
as Neumann has sugeested.*^ 

A division of" the Canon of the Old and New Testament 
referred to, apparent! 7^ in the following passages, namely; 
*'He [tbe Messiah] fulfilled tbe aocient laws, given by the 
twenty'four holy ones,” and: ^‘His [the Messiah's] mighty 
work thus finianedT at mid-day ho aseenderl to bis true es- 
tatc, Tw’onty^scvoEi books remained,” needs to bo explained; 
for the Ncstoriflo version of the Scriptures einbraoes all the 
books of the Old Testament in onr and omits aome 

books of our Canon of the New Testmneiit, and there is no 
deeisive authority for admitting a division of the tvro, re- 
apectively, into twenty-four and twenty-seven Looks among 
the Nestoripna, except the assertioti of AssemflninL, follow¬ 
ing H^naudot, that such a division was in neenrdEkneo with 
the comniDU seutimeut of the Eastern Churcb,+ 

* Dr, Mcitilutfk, pHiposeTi to mvtvTBLDnd llu; nuM^ Bai refnt^ 

lumptr. tQ tlu TtfUr frt thfl fnr tfai! vlwlP U in k 

pftMlgt in Ebcd Written ilnut A_U. ISCO, b« m.Vb; " VTatihfp 

«11 ye fwtir (L e. ihc irbula warUI | the Supreme." 

f Sat t Acil UlJhmml by J>, Vurtludc, ihtiiL ttiv l^eetnrEnjie of the pTfiviit 
day receive tHn vlub vor Ifew Teenuuent (Siuoa, nod: UaL MKtent nLam^- 
KrifKta uf the Xew I'eaUnimt, dlrulud into tw«]v fnr use in 1ht< NeelarUn 
charehtn, embwe bnuka which nn exdudad from lha Pc^uIq oodhM, In gen¬ 
et*!, tSfhiJe Uieiie ctmIicml ever pcprewat fuJlv the ^'eiLci- 

mn Ctuvflr b Beenes irv, miite likelv [het tjh.e ^eetortAO* of the eighth 
oedqM^ mpiy hnve ewne rwM^is: ee bGlDii^pag to the £nv Toiiiuiieat *11 
thiu U acklluwl«%wl eiaOf^ U* U jaumnifnl . 
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The folloTirijig piissa^ - ** J disciples oif the Mes^ 
eiah] shave the crewm of the te iuidioate the abseDce ef 
pasmon,” alluding to the tonsunif might be regarded m sns- 
picioue ; for it would appear, fbom a quotation by Aftsomaun,], 
that the Nestorian priests of Malabar BufTered tho hair on 
the crown of their heads to grow, and Aasemanni, on the 
authority of Barhcbracus and othera, ascribes to the Nesto- 
rians, generally, the error, ae he calls it^ of ae^^leothig the 
tonsure. Yot he himself quotes from au original author 
who speaks of the tonsure as having been enjoined ufion 
the Neatoriana, by Abmbam Cascarensis, a famous propa* 
gator of monastic discipline in the community, about the 
year 602.* Consequently, it may have been in use among 
the Keatomna of China, in the eighth centdry. 

Prayers for the dead are referred to in the ifbllowing pcis- 
e^e : “ &ve!n times a day they [tbo disciples of the Messiah] 
offer praises to the great advantage of both the living and 
the dead.” But the Neatorian doctrine, as to departed souls, 
sdmiy no Btato intermediate between that of the saints 
awaiting the bl e.^d ness which is to be tbeira at the general 
resuTTcctlon, and that of the wicked uwaiting the misery 
which 13 then to be their portion; nnd it fiffirma , moreover, 
that both tbe saints and the wicked, having departed this 
life, rammn in a state of unconsciousncBs, until the general 
reymrcction. Wbut place b there, alongeide of this doc¬ 
trine, for prayers for the dead ? The answer is that, not- 
withstaadmg the apparent inconsistency, Nestorian writers, 
and one so early as tho middle of the tenth century, do 
advocate such prayers, and that the Sestormn liturgy xecog- 
nbes them.t 

1 have thus noticed all the passages of the inscription, in 
which doctrines or reUgious usages ore spoken o^ which 
seem to me significaut, either way, as its genuine¬ 

ness. 

The evidence from the historical statements of the inscrip¬ 
tion I am not SO well able to estimate, having but very lim¬ 
ited means of ascertaining what is said in Ctunesc annals of 
the diffcreut emperors who are here represented as having 
been favorable to Christianity. Some things which have 

, Orit^alii, T^iri lit Hr*, L (Oomu: 1716), e. 16Q ■ Mod 

Id T. uL P. it y. ced^ixa. i* jr . 
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oocoTTcd to mo, liowevct^ m looking At thb put of thje mb* 
joct, m&j be worthy of montion. In the first place, Kea* 
TciAtin exaggerates the degr» of tkvor which, socordiug to 
the testimoiij of the mficriptienr the emperor Taitsuag 
showed to the newly iutrodui^ rdigion. It would, indeec^ 
appear that be caused parts, at least, of tbe Scripturea to bo 
tniaslated, &r it is said: The Scriptures were translated 
in the library of the palacebut it does not appear that 
they were dreuinted through the empire by his order, and 
oae may u wdl suppo« that the tranalatioii was simply for 
the eniperor'a satid^dou us to the real tenets of the new 
teachers: especidly ot^, immediately after the clause just 
quoted the inscription, it is added: emperor, m 

bis private apartments, ma^ inquiiy reg^irding the religion: 
and fully satuiHod that it was ccrroct and true, he gave spe* 
cial commands for ita promul^tioD,*^ h!aj not, then, the 
eropernr Taitsang have allowed, and even directed, the pro- 
muigntion of Christianity in his empire, with the necessary 
aocompaniment of tho muldiDg of churches, viewing it as 
rich in valuable instmctioo and dieciplme, of univer^ ap* 
plication, in the spirit of an eclectic ? Such, ai all events, 
IS the representation of the inflcription, which makes the 
empcTorh decree in (hror of Christianity open as follows: 
** Religion la without an invariable name;* ^nts arc with* 
out any permanent body. In whatever region they are, 
thoj toVG inatruction, and piivatdy succor the living multi* 
tudesJ^ It seems to me quite possibie to reconcile this even 
with the fact that the same emperor Taitsuug bdd CoufuciuB 
in special veneration, and caused a new cditLon of the Baored 
classics to be prepan^ and puhliBhed, 

The some stnin of ramarK is applicable to much of what 
is sidd in the inscription of the patronage bestowed upon 
Christianity by tlie sueoueding emperors of the Tung dyaasty. 
Indeed, it ia remarkable that the hmguage of the luacription 
in re&rence to these emperore ia, for the moat part, or, at 
least, appeara, as translated, so gcucml that one would not 
suspect them to have been favorers of ChiiirtiaDity at all. 
For au example, 1 quote the record respecting Kienchung, 
in whose tnign the monument is stud lo have been erected: 
“Our emperor Kienchung, holy, divine, civil and martial, 
arranged bis form of government so as to ahaac the wicked 
and e^t the good He uniblded the dual syotem bo aa to 
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giv© great Jostre to the impeno] deereea In the work of 
MnovatJOA he made known tlio myirtcrica of reason ftaa?! 
^ his fldomtiona he felt no sbamA of heart. In hia 
dutia he was great and good. Ho ™ pure, and unbiassed, 
extemleii ftbroad his kindness, and rea- 
cued all from nahunidca Living multitudes onjoyed hie 
lavors. vVo strive to enltivate the great virtues" and to 
«^aiK50Htcp by and ngAin, maiiotbcr cenocction: 

rtiouchun^^ was emment in all thin™, imd cultivated bright 
virtuea. ILs martial dignity spread over all seoa, luid hie 
mxld seremty over all Jands. Oia light dams to hqman dark- 
^ ^ niifror the color of tbinga was rcfiectcd 
ihroughout the univorw, light of life waa difluBed All 
nations took eacampln (from the emperor)" 

But there nr^ some passages which seem to imply distin- 
fished tavor shown to Christianity by Chineea emperon 
J?or example, of Hiuentsung it is siud: “Tienpaii, in the 
jwmmencenidnt of his reign, ooramandod his general Kau- 
Iihfiz to take the portrait of the five sacrod omsa [bis prede* 
<5^0re on the throne], and place them in the church, and 
also to pre^nt one hundrihl pieces of silk^ to give ^fclat to 
the sanicj" and agma: the third year of'l^cnpan’a 

«ign, there was a priest, Xihloh firom Jud^ [more pronerly 
Ihe^ tv cst], who ofeirving the star sought renovation: ana, 
seeking the suit, came to the hoaored one. His maioBty 
oomrn^d^ the prieais Lohan, Piilnn, and others, seven m 
aih with the eminently inrtuoua Kihloh, to wrform divine 
secyioe m the church of Jlisiug Felicity. Then the Odlcslial 
wntiiig appeared on the walls of the church, and the impe¬ 
rial m^rjiptiona upon the tablets. The precious ornaments 
shone bngbtly. I’ho refuigent clouds were dazzling. The 
intoUiaent edicts filled the wide nimaiise, and tbefr elorv 
rose above the light of the sun. The boimicous gifts nra 
wmparable to the lofty mountains of the South j the rich 
heDcvolenctsi, deeper than the eastora eeas. The riehtoons 
[or thq^ who pos^^SB tan], do only what is right, and that 
which IS fit to he nained. The holy ones can do all things, 
and Lhtti. which they do is fit to be doiniaemoTflU?(l^’ Such 
rcpreseniaLions I mu.'rt leave it to othera to c.^plain.* Per- 

ma to liw! ir/frt-i iayfmi,, far panillek to ihttt rvp- 
riHMrtiWUiMi, m Ibd M^samutW Wlk;^ r]i« ^tb i>r Oh (*Tor dbawn to 
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tiftpa some of these favorers of Christiftmty, amonj^ the em¬ 
perors of the Tdug djf^last^', confounded it with the doctr^ 
of the Toojiuc. ft must oq observed, that the persccudon 
of the Christians in the reign of Kdutsung proceed from 
the Buddhists, and not from the followers of Lao. Neu¬ 
mann himself finds evidence in the inscription of an attempt 
to confound Christianity with the doctrine of Lao. 

In conclusion, 1 must notice what Neumann speaks of as 
a geographical absurdity in the inscription, namely, that 
the author of it describes the region from which he came in 
the language of the native Chinese geographers of ancient 
times: ^'aecording to Uie maps and records of the western 
nations, and the hbtorics of the Han and Wei dynasties.” 
My very little acquaintance with Chinese literature renders 
me unable to iheet this ohjection satisfactorily; but I would 
suggest that the author might have chosen to describe his 
homo in the received language of Chinese geograp^, in 
order to be more readily understood, and credited; and that 
perhaps the knowledge which the Chineiie had more recently 
acquired of the Byzantine empire, had not yet modified the 
expression of their conception of the West, handed down 
to them in their ancient annals. That the name giyen^ by 
the Chinese to the West, at the |xnriod of the inscription, 
was not that which the inscription would seem to imply, 
Tatsin, but another, Fulin, which Neumann suggests in the 
Jaiirbiiclter fur to. Kritik, he seems to have given up in his 
later article in the Zeit$chriji Jut d, Kundc d. Morytnlandts. 


Uien Uwir reUgioo bj tlM< Chineae raipcrori.nt the wT#titM»th and 
ri^tectiUi omUirie*. S««, ktr rxatnpte. Littrts KHJ. «t Cht^ pobliabod bjr 
Aiuie-Martin, T<Mue iiL (Pajit: IMSjt : "Our fatbeta, 

(irsi finmikil Uiu niiiaion, bad berr a great Dumber of beautiful dmrdiee, 
alnadjr oeariy twenty yeara ■iore, when our KreitJi lalbera anired. There 
were rrekoDed .... in the «in^le prurinai of Nookin nnwe than a humlrrd 
eburebaa. atul Biore tban a bumbed UkhuuumI Cltriatiaoa^ Hot tlir good fortune 
wbkb ibe Jeagiu of Franca bad in »"*‘*'***it tbctnselvea agreeable to the wpe- 
ror, and rcmleruig him faeumUo to nrligiuo, ubuxd wtb in a c auli t iuo to 

mabc many new e»tal»liahiDeuta.’'. " Aituuugh we bare already three 

churrhea at PeUa, they are uot 00004 ^ a^ we have rceolved to build a hnulh 
io the eaatefn part of tbia great city. lUiL pL 1S7. we read that, in the year 
170S. the empmir nve ten thouMUid ounce* of ailrer to aid in building a 
duircfa at Pekio, anu that be wrote with hia own band three CliioeM ioacrip- 
tiooa fur the church. One of theee tnacriptioca, placed in the fii^ade, waa: 
7e tie Trite TVian^r mil tAiaya. 
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I have thus endeavored to set forth, as well as I could, 
the true state of the evidence, from all sources, in respect to 
the genuineness of this celebrated monument The story 
of its discovery may be allowed to pass without suspicion, 
and yet the monument should be seen and examined, at the 
present day, to give it a claim to full belief. The Syriac 
charact^ of the inscription are truly Estnmgbelo. but of 
the antiouity of the Cmnese I am unable to speak. The 
text, at least of the Syriac pa^ is not sufficiently estab* 
lished. The contents of the inscription, although some 
things ^ve been made too much o^ in the way of argu* 
meat, either for or against its genuineness, do not bw a 
uniform testimomr, either way, on the subject 
On a review of the whole ground, I cannot but e-xpress 
the hojje that the several unsettled points may, by ferther 
invesUgation, be clea^ up, so that the highly interesting 
historical facts stated in the inscription may be establish^ 
or else that this forgery which has so long maintained itself^ 
may be thoroughly exposed.* 


* At a meetiof of the Aroarkaa OrieoUl Socioir. hold in October lairt, on 
TD oii tn of the Carr. Seovtarj, aeooodcd hj Um Rot, Dr. AnderMo, it wu 
rMoIr^; “ In riew of the intoresting hiatorioU Ihct* «tat«d in t^ Mhcnllrd 
yertori m m onument of Singi^fo, nod tho tmeertaintT, at tho —tiw> tima, 
which thm aeani to be, as to ita genumoowa, and in ww of iu not haring 
bean a»aa by any Eoropaao, ao iar as appear^ sineo the tniAihi ©f the seren- 
teenth oratory,—4hat toe Ammcan missionaries in China be rraoested to take 
tooM mcararea, as they may hare opportonity, in order that the monoment 
be f^ vMted, ita present eonditica described, and a new fiMHomile of the whole 
macriptim taken, by aomo competent person, and made aecaeaible to the 
leanM” A copy M the fongoiog reaolutioa was aobacqaenUy ■ddrnwfd to 
each of the American mhakKMtetiaria in China, with a special letter on tho 
anl^ to Dr. Bridgman. It is bopod that this eUbrt will not be fraiUsa. 
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PHONOLOGY AND ORTHOGRAPHY 

or TSE 

ZULU AND KINDRED DIALECTS. 


The American Mifrion at Natal issued a circular address, 
more than a year since, tg the missionaries and friends of 
education in Africa, urging the importance of an attempt to 
secure a uniform orthography for all the coj^tc African 
languages, and proposed a plan by which it mi^t be effected. 

In accordance with that plan, the Committee of said Mis¬ 
sion on orthography, will now attempt to furnish such an 
account of the phonology and ortho^phy of the Zulu and 
its contiguous oialccts, as shall enable the general and ulti¬ 
mate committee, to whoffi the whole subject may be referred, 
to judge of the character and necessities of these dialects, and 
proviae for them in connection w'ith other African dialects 
for which they may be desired, and may have the goodness 
to recommena a general and uniform orthographical system. 

But before proceeding to the phonology of the lanj^age, 
it may not be improper to allude briefly to the origin and 
preseat state of the measure here proposed, and to notice one 
or two facts and considerations which such a review may 
present 

The American Mission had felt for some time, that the 
orthography used for the Zulu language was not fully ade¬ 
quate to Its w’ants. Accordingly, in May, 1849, a Committee 
of three was appointed to consult, in respect to it, with other 
Societies in this Colony, and report to tne Mission such sug¬ 
gestions and alterations as might seem to them iro|x)rtant. 

In September, the Committee reported and recommended, 
among other things, four new characters or signs. The re¬ 
port was adopted, and the Committee were instructed to 
procure the propo^ new characters. 
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About ^ lime, however, or a little after, several articles 
spared in different places and periodicals, going to show 
a relation between manj of the languages of Soutliem 
AJrica. And it also soon appeared, that several of the Mis¬ 
sionary Societies in different parts of Africa, in reducing 
cognate dialects to writing, were introducing new and pecu¬ 
liar characters or ^mbol^ for the representation of certain 
sounds which had no existence in languages already known 
and written, and that some otliers, who hud os yet made no 
such change by the introduction of new characters, were 
feeling the nccefflity for something of the kind, .^kmong 
the Societies which have already made use of several new 
c h a ra cters in writing some of the African tongues, may bo 
i»med the Norwegian at Natal, the English Church Mis¬ 
sionary Sodety among the Sooaholee orSowauli on the East 
co^ and the American Hoard at the Gaboon River on the 
West coast. 

And in a recently published Kafir Grammar by the Wes- 
jcyans in Kaftrland, it is said that “ the combinations tsh, 
V ^ would have been better represented by single 

characters.” ‘’’A separate character, also, cither for Sie 
^ttural sounds, or Uie foreign sound (of r), would certainly 
^ be an improvement, and to the ni^ves especially a matter 
of convenience.”* 

Jii view of sonig of these ftvet^ the subject of a general 
unilormity m orthlfer^li v was discussed at a meeting of the 
American l^ssit^ ai<^al in Dewmber, 1849, and a Com¬ 
mittee amiointed^ ’to prepare and issue a circular address to 
^ the friends of missions and of learning in Africa, os above 
. ntatcii ® ^ 

Not long after the issue of the cireular (March, I860), a 
hlUc book of half a dozen pages, prepared by Henry Venn, 
Church Missionary House (Eng.), October, 1848, and oon- 
^oing “ Roles for reducing unwritten languages to olpba- 
beti^ writing in Roman characters,” was named, and aftor- 
foiwarncd to some of our number, by thc^iudness 
of Rev. J. J. Irwjman, Corr. Seer, of Lond. Miss. Society, 
Rules so carefully prepared and highly sanctioueil as these 
seem to have been, cannot fail to interest and aid all who 
mav Iiave to reduce unwritten languages to order, or bo 
called to furnish a suitable alphabet for them. 

Appieymnri AV^ King Gillum** Town: 1800 , pp. 
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As all who might like to see the tract may not have 
access to it, we will give a synop^ of it in this place. 

The first paragraph treats olf the **want of a standztrd 
system of orthograpny.” 

The second states that several Sodetics whose mission¬ 
aries are engaged in translations into vernacular African 
langmu^ have proposed a common system for all works 
printed under their sanction; adding, in the next place, that 
nis system coincides mainly with those which imve been 
adopted by translators into African languages; and that it 
has not b^n attempted to form a perfect phonetic system. 
Then follow rules for the vowels a, e, o, and u, which are 
to be sounded as in Italian, or as heai^ in the Engliab words 
6at/i, bat; prey, bet; ravine, bit; home, boat; foot,/(dL Besides 
these, there are three interm^ate simple sounds, which in 
some African languages require distinct letters, and which 
may be represents by q, an obscure sound between a and 
tt, as heara in Engli^ but, sun; ^ a sound between the 
sounds of bat and bait, well known in Germany as the sound 
of the letter U; and o, a sound between a and o, os heard 
in English law, tcater, not. 

The sixth pturagrapb gives the order of these vowe^ 
according to iMir formation, to be tKis; i, e, e, a, ^ o, o, .tL 
The substance of the next three paragraph is, that the 
some sign represents slight modifications of each sound, and 
must be subject to slight variations fh>m accent and connec¬ 
tion ; that where the vowel sounds are iodis^ct, the tnlta 
sound may be learned from etymology, accent, or analog. 

Kemarlca upon the diphthongs occupy the four followmg 
paragraphs, the substance of which h, that diphthongid 
..sounds are formed by the combination of the forgoing 
vowel sounds; that the sound of English i, as in ruit, jnile, 
should be represented by and the sound of the English 
ow in how, 1^ au; and that, yrhen two vowels stanmng 
together are to be sounded distinctly and separately, the 
usual mark of ducresis should be employed, as at, oic 
The next two para^pbs suggest the importance of ex¬ 
pressing slighter modiBcations otvowel sounds by diacritical 
marks or accents in vocabularies, but not in books for gen¬ 
eral reading. 

In respect to consonants, H is said in paragraphs sixteenth 
and seventeenth: “Give the usual sounds to b, d,/,^h,k, l,m, 
rot, txi. M 


• • 


n, 0 ^ r, Vf w, y; let be alwars hard as in ^ale; j always 
soft as 9 in gmw; s always as in house; e always as in amass; 
and let h always have its distinct sound, as in hot-house, 
yrasaAonper. Tbe nsuxd sounds of c, q, and x, may be repre* 
seated by k, kw, and ks. If it be found necessary to provide 
for the sounds cA, j/r, th, in which h has not its di^nct sound, 
for the first sound c may be used, as it has been rejeGted 
firom the alphabet in its usual sound; for sh write a ; for ih 
as in <A«r, write i; and for ^ as in thine, write d” In the 
eighteenth and nineteenth paragraphs, which are the last, it 
is said: ** It is advisable for the present to rraresent com¬ 
pound eonsonofUal sounds by a combination of consonants, 
rather than by any diacritical marks, or by new letters. The 
nas a l sound of n may be expressed by no. A sound is very 
common in many languages, represented by gb, kp, etc. Suck 
oombinatioDs appear clumsy, but we are not yet sufficiently 
acquainted with the varieties of African sounds, or w'ith the 
construction of Afirican words, to warnmt the adoption of 
new letters into, the alphabet. The retention of these and 
of other inconvenient combinations, will not stand in the 
way of the future adoption of any improved ^stem of 
orthography.” 

From what has now been said and quoted, we arc prepared 
to state, what we have also learned by experience, that the 
work of gimng to A/hcan languages a suit/Me orthography is 
attended unth no Uule difficulty. 

The missionary learns to read and write his own language 
by taking thotusands of lessons in spelling, or ’by giving 
yean of toil to the study of a dictionary. Perhaps he be¬ 
came acquainted with all the accidental, artificial, and incon¬ 
gruous combinations of clistracteni in the words of his mother 
tongue, without receiving a nnglo lesson on orthography os 
a science, or giving the subject a single thought. lie learned 
to spell as his fathers spelled, always assured that that was 
right. Having finished his studies,” he enters the mission¬ 
ary field. The peonle for whom he and his fellows are to 
labor, have neither oook^ nor characters for writing them. 
He puts himself to learning the language of an unlettered 
natioi^ and finds that he must catch and symbolize the hur¬ 
ried, indistinct, and to him strange sounds of a barbarous 
tongue. Without either time or means for de%isiDg a phi¬ 
losophical system of orthography, his most natural course 
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is to attempt to write the new language in the strangelj 
redundant and capricious orthography of his own tongue, 
making such prior changes and suhs^uent improvements 
as bis judgment and experience sugge^ Hence it cannot 
be thought strange that nearly or quite every Mission, espe¬ 
cially those of dit&renl nations, should have a svstem of its 
own, and in several respects diiTering from_ all the oAers, 
with w'hioh neither itscll nor any other Society or Mission 
is fully satisfied. 

These are some of the difficulties which arise from a defect 
in the missionaries' early education, and the abeence of on 
acknowledged and complete standard and of the means of 
forming one, when he first enters a missionary field among 
an unlettered people. 

But among some of the African languages, particularlv 
the Zulu and its cognate dialects, there ore peculiar difficul¬ 
ties in the way of devising or reconstructing a suitable or¬ 
thography. lliey contain several sounds, especially clicks 
and gutturals, which are not found elsewhere. 

The inflections of these languages ore also in many re¬ 
spects diflereut from those of other language*. By what 
cuaracters shall these clicks, gutturals, and other peculiar 
sounds be represented? What is the proper law for the 
union and division of words? How sbml we write proper 
names which receive increments on the incipient syllaole in¬ 
stead of vaiying the termination ? How shall proper names 
be traijafeired from other Ixmgoages into the Zulu ?—what 
changes may be properly m^e in them to accommodate 
their form or sound to the genius of the Zulu? These and 
other questions have long exorcised the judgment and taste 
of translators and book-makers in African tongues, and have 
had a great diversity of answers given them, both in theory, 
and in practice. 

Another fact which may be stated in this connection is, 
that Oie sysletns cf orthography which have been adopted^ ore 
regarded a» improvable. That they should be so rcganled, 
might bo at once inferred from the manner in which they 
were necessarily formed. Nor are the imperfections of the 
first 6>'stem8 any ground of reproach to those who devised 
and adopted them. No one questions that they did well— 
the best that their circumstances allowed. 
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That these svstcms may be improved is a sentiment ad* 
vanced in the tract from which vrc have already copied so 
largely. The author of it, in proposing some general rules, 
says: ** It has not been attempted to form a perfect phonetic 
system, but one which practical experience suggests as the 
roort cxpeibent under all the circumstances of the case.” And 
again, in his closing paragraph, he says: “Such combinations 
appear clumsy, but we are not yet sufficiently acquainted 
^th the varieties of African sounds” to warrant the adop* 
don of new letters. But “ the retention of these and other 
inconvenient combinations, will not stand in the way of the 
future adoption of any improved system of orthography.” 

And again, the several almost contemporaneous efforts 
and proposals, in different quarters of Africa and elsewhere, 
to improve the present orthographical systems, or to deviM 

^wcoti^druct one more genenu and perfect svstem, is a 
striking proof that there is room for improvement, and that 
the Ume has come for an earnest ana united attempt to 
make it. 

Not long after the American Zulu Mission resolved to 
introduce several new characters into the orthography of 
the Zulu languor, as above stated, we received a copy of 
the Gt^pel by Luke, translated into the Sooahelee, or rather 
the Kinika language, by Rev. Dr. Krapf, wliich language is 
evidently a cognate of the Zulu family; and in the ortho* 
graphy of the book we observe the use of several new char* 
acters, or old characters so for modified by diacritical marks, 
as to make it proper to ascribe to them new powers, and to 
nso them for the rcpreecntation of new and peculiar Boands. 

About the same time, or a little before, the Itcv. Mr. 
Sehreuder, of the Norwegian Missionary Society, prepared 
an elementary book in the Zulu, in which ho has intrcMuced 
characters to represent clicks, and some aix or 
eight old efaarectera arc so far modified, as to have new 
powers or values ascribed to them, and to bo equivalent to 
new letters. The remarks upon this subject in a Kafir gram* 
mar, recently published in Kafirland, have been already 
Dotic^ And while we arc writing, we receive information 
that the Mission of the American Board at the Gabora, on 
the West eoost, have introduced four new characters in the 
orthography of the language of the people among whom 
they are laboring. 
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^fore might be added upon the point before us, but enough 
has been raid to show that the present systems of African 
orthography are regarded as capable of being improved, and 
moreover that important attempts to this end arc already 
under way. ^ 

Enough also has been smd to suggest, if not to show, that 
m devising or rcHxrastructing an ortnographical system, we 
^ very liable to err, and to make the system deftMilive, re¬ 
dundant, or capricioi^ by employing too few or too many 
characters, or by assigning several aifrercnt values to the 
same ^aracter, or by representing the same value by sev- 
eral dinerent characters. Tlie recent tendency to introduce 
new characters would seem to indicate that there has been 
an error, though doubtless upon the safer side, in at first 
attempting to wnte with an insnfBcicnt or an inappropriato 
number of signs. ^ 

It is unquestionably true that new symbols should be in¬ 
troduced with great caution. And when the work of im- 
ppoving, or of innovating, as sometimes it might better be 
called, has been once begun, there is danger, in this, as in 
other cases, that it may be carried loo far. 

The remarks of Mr. Pickering in his Essay on Orthography 
are as true of African, as they were of the Indian languages; 

As in the use of our own language, it is much easiw for 
every tastolera writer to invent new words aocor^ng to his 
own cannee, in order to serve his immediate purposes, than 
pettwtly and carefully to select from our present abundant 
terms, which have the sanction of 
toe l^t urage; so, in constructing an alphabet for the In¬ 
dian [or African] languages, it will be found a much shorter 
method, to devise new and grotesque characters, than to 
apply with aJall and discrimination those lettcre which are 
already in use cither in our own or the kindred alphabets." 
JSut while we admit this, we must also hold, that every 
fundamcnUl sound in a language should have its own appri 
pnnte repre^ntative. On this side of the question ^ it 
has l^n well said: “As it is impossible to overrate the 
impoiton^ of a truly philosophical system of orthogiaphy. 
to eveiy sound in the tongues 

m • * 1 *^ ** applied, so almost no induocment shonld bo 
to tempt those who aim at such a phonetic 
alphabet, to mar its beauty and perfection by appropriating 


aigna already in tise, even in a modified form, to dcsi^ate 
soundfl,’^ or W retairang old chanuctera or coml>inatioii5, 
if incouBwietit wuh ilie great principle on ’w hich the alpha¬ 
bet i& foundeti’^ 1 ■ T_ j c. 

A complete grthogrephicul arFftem tninit be neitner dtiJec- 
tlve, nor r^undant. It should ba absolutely invariable in 
ita application; and so comprebenaive and iofieiiblc in its 
plan as to furnish a suitable representative for every acumd 
m the language for which it is used. While 'would be 
slow to multiply new symbolsj especihllj such sia have not 
been used in aome manner, mtiior m our own or other alpha'- 
betfi, we would by no means leave a single fundament^ 
sound without ita owu specific and appropriate sigtu It is 
an expecsivc economy that would give two values to tho 
game rign, to avoid the multiplication of signSv 

If the laudable desire for an alphabet of few letters leads 
US to refuse a distinctive Hymbol to cvetTi* generic pound, wo 
shall complicate instead of sim.plift'ing the retard 

instead of aiding the progress of the learner, and perplex 
the reader or ’writer instead of assisting him. X*:t each 
character have one and in variably the same value. And if 
a new sound le presented, for the certain and accurate rep- 
resenlaiion of which the scheme of chameters has nmde eo 
provision, lei another character be added to the scheme. 
But let not on old character be fcrccd to suit a new stiiUon, 
a place for ’which it was uever intended and never fitted- 
Let not the uuifoTmitv and integrity of the whole Bvatom 
be impaired by once admitting the posaibility of altenpg or 
deviating from the ^ymbolicaTsigniticatioii already aasignud 
to each Siarocter in. the scheme. , 

In other "tt'ords, our system of orthography shonld give 
a true exprCEsiou of the sounds of words, imd of all tho 

Boouds; and cver_v single urioonapounded fundamental sound, 

which cannot be easily ond accurately represented by n cuaj- 
binatiou of sliould have a single simple eharacter of 

its owTu No sound should ever be expressed by more thau 
one (either single or compound) chametef; and no choractei 
should over be made or afio’wed to express more than on a 


Boniad. 

So much wc regard us practicable and indiipcueable. 
AndH in addition to thia, wo could have all souu^ within 
a degree of likeness represented by chuttictera within 
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A oertaic degree of likeness, and all sounds b^rond a certain 
degree of likeness represented by different and distinct char- 
^ters, and that uniformly, our alphabetical system would 
be full and pcrfccL 

^ But it is not so much our purpose:, now, to discuss either 
m general the theon’ of a perfect alphabet, or in particular 
the ^ngor, the difficulty, or the necessity of introducing 
new letters into the alphabets of African languages, as itm 
to ^11 attention to the fact that a beginning to introdooe 
su^ lettcra into these alphabets has already been made, 
and hence to show that it is now too late to prevent such 
measures, even if we would. It seems, therefore, to be our 
wisest oourso to strive to give the measure a proper direc- 
Uon, and, if poMiblc, to keep it within such limits os all can 
approve and ol^rvc, by statii^ our several wants and ex¬ 
pressing our opinions as Societies or individuals, and refer- 
nng the whole snbject to- a giraeral committee, in whose 
krmwIe<W.judgment and taste wo have the fulfeat oonfi- 
u every man, however poorly qualified, shall 

think himself adequate to the .task or inventing new char* * 
of introducing other important changes into the 
Afnc^ «’8Uiina of orthography, or if every Society ah^l 
pi VO its^ to such invention and changes, without consult- ' 
mg with others, or referring the matter to a general com- 
^ttee, we shall soon see a much greater instead of a less 

diversity in the modes of writing African languages_shall * 

meet With more of Babel in their orthography, tKan was 
ever found in the tongues themselves. • 

But we shall be recommended to sygkmg and rules alrtadu 
prepared, and urged to adopt and abide by them; it will be 
aiud, ‘"there is^. Pickering’s excellent system of orthognt- 
phy, why do you not make that your standard, and aeouo 
uniformity by a general compliance with its princinlcs and 
ad^Uon of its alphabet?” ^ 

To this it may be replied, first, that the American Mission 
at ^atal has made his system the basis of their orthographv 
and are satisfied with it so far as H goes, or is applicable to 
our omeumsuncea, especially that part of H which relates 
to toe vowels. But we think something bettor roav be de¬ 
vised m rej^ to consonants. His system, as will appear 
b^after, does not mwi our wants, 'And the same is true 
of the Hules of which we have already given a i^nopsis. 
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Those ayrtema were prepared witkout reference to a la^ 
claae of Afiican langiwLgea, and have made no psovisiOT 
for them. The sequel will show that tbr fJCTeral funda¬ 
mental sounds in the Zulu and its cognates, and on sevefnl 
Other difficult but impoitont points, in respect to wlpch 
there is a diversitj of opinion and practice among mi^on- 
aries in Southern Africa, neither Mr* Pjckerin^tt iMsaji 
nor the not any other ayptem with which wc are 

acquainted, has made any idphal>eticnl provieioHj or pro¬ 
pounded any general pnndiplea for cornwt and naiform 
guidance, ^mc of these eounds are the dicka and guttiir- 
and some of the Other difficult points arc such m have 
been alluded to, as growing out of the radical difl'ercnce be¬ 
tween the Zulu, or rather the whole cla.'w of Chiiana loognes, 
and auT other known lfiiigu]ig&. Neither of these systems 
prcjfe^ to be cither fitted for univeyeal application, or even 
the beat that could be devised for the parficulor lang^ge 
for which it was prcparMl. Mr. Fickcring'a system had it* 
origin in his foelmg the need of a uniform orthogr^hical 
avatem, more paiticulajly for the North Amenc^ Indian 
Iinguagea, for philosophical rather than edticaliw^ pur- 
po^; and without particularly studying thCL condition, or 
consulting the ooaveiiicnee of the unfettered savngo “f 
nation, much leaa of all the unciviliited world, he resolved 
to do the beat ho could with the matcrtnls which he had at 
hand, and he set himself resolutely and praiseworthily to the 
faul- of reconstructing a system, w^hich should comprehend 
particuWlv aU the squnds of the Indian language of North 
America, and be at the same time not only praetif^le and 
intelligible to the skiUful and Icaraetl of all nations but 
alno as flciiblc and cornprehensible as it could bo without 
the introduction of symbob not already in use. And none 
will deny that he attained his object, and did ® „ 

and a good work for Mnunce and hnraatiity. The Kulcs 
also profem to be but a temporary tuad^ imperfect prangc- 
ment, untii a better “aequabtanoe with the vanetiM of 
African Bounds and the conatiuction of African words shall 
warrant the odopdon of new lotlcra into ihc alphabet” 
Indeed, these rules look diroedy to uometbing belter, when 
they cioic by anyingr “The retention of these dumsy and 
iiM»tivcnieiit oombluations, will not stand in tho way of the 
future adopfion of any improved aystem of orthography*" 
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T'hia brinra us to ccmaider in ore fiallv Hie pr^tpriefu of vnfrv 
ducitiy new dtamcjef-j inUt A ff^n efyhuhrt, Ana vre may 
Ray mcme diaUuctly uow^ what the tenoc of our retniirks hais 
a]rearly indicated^ ihnt wcareof opinion that several new 
characters are needei To a correct atmi fulj expression of 
all the aoundi} lq the Zulu dialect^ a few such characters are 
bdiapcaBablct and it will he rctuetobered hero, that the Mis- 
aion once decided to obtain thcnu And the fact already 
noticed, that now characters have been introduced by other 
Socioties, is a plnin declaration that they also deem the 
measure expedient. 

The ** Kulea” moreover Tecomtucnd the same courBC, when 
they Rpenlt of using' | for sh, t for etc., for these radical 
modificRtions of an old character, so ns to make it stand for 
a distinct fundamental sound, do in reality umko of it a new 
character. 

The sounds for which the American MLanion at Natal re* 
solved to procure new characters, had been rcprewiited (im* 
perfectly) by AZ bard, M soft, and j\ Tno?tor which are 
the EEUiie fta those of which the Wealeyan Knilr tTrammar 
noon after renjarked, though without any knowledge of our 
opinion or oction, that they would have been better rep no- 
wnted by simple charttctei^ TJiey are also induded. utnong 
the number for which Mr. Schrcuder invented new chnrac- 
lon in the alphabet of his recent elementaty Zulu book. 

To what extent moditinitions, or variationa, of fttndameU' 
lal Rounds should be bdteated, and wbatia ihebest manner 
of doing it, ere points which we rnay leave in a great metis- 
nre to lht> decision of others. 

In rijapcct to the vowel Rounds, we have as yet marked 
only the live fundamentid, a, e, t' o, without'^atlcinptmg 
in any way to indicate any of the mtermediate 60 unf&, or 
any of the oiodificatEona usually called long, Bhort, or fiill, 
stopped, etc.; nor have we as yet suffered any very sertoiis 
inooavenienco from such neglect; though in remodetiiiy 
our By stem, ve think it importBnt to have provision made 
for nuking tb<»e modiUcauons in our dictioiiarics, and else- 
whore if wc cbooRC, 

There are alBO alight modiBcationa of eoma of tlm conmk 
nantal aonnda, and'wpecially of clicks, whicbwo have at¬ 
tempted to indicate by an arfdttiomJ. conponmi^ os by n, y, 
ng, etc,, befuro certain other letters; which modlfiontionB we 
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think might b6 better indicatedy in some cases at leai^ by 
diaoriti^ or other marks attach^ to the letter symbolizing 
the principal sound. But this part of the sul^ect will bo 
more particularly discussed in another place, in which con¬ 
nection wc may notice such modifications as we would have 
signified after the manner here referred ta 

That unseemly, and even erroneous, com^unds nn used 
for simple sounds in the orthography of the English and 
other languages, long since reduoM to writing, whose or¬ 
thography has been so much a matter of chance, in its origin 
and progress of development, and for so long a tii^ stereo¬ 
typed with all its anomalic^ defects, and redundancies, seems 
not a sufficient reason fw introdnoing and perpetuating tiie 
same in the orthography of languages newly reduced to 
order and writing, especially if the orthography of the new 
language must oi neoessity oiffer, in some respects, from that 
of any old system which may bo borrowed and made a basis. 
If the new Langnam contains fundamental sounds which do 
not exist in the old, from whence we borrow our orthogra¬ 
phy—and t he Zulu and its cognates do contain such sounds 
—then wc must use mtber new characters, or old characters 
in a new sense, to represent them; and in either case wo 
alter the system to suit our purpose, which alterationa are 
often as great as are requirea in the substitution of simple 
for compound characters. 

The use of neat and significant simple characters instead 
of inappropriate, clumsy, if not ambiguous, compounds, is 
atteodea with a great practical advantage. It makes the 
labor of teaching and learning to read more simple and 
easy, and conseouenlly saves ^e time and strength of the 
teacher and pupil, ana secures to the people a better educa¬ 
tion ; for it must oe remembered that the symbols used in 
compound characters are generally, to wme extent at lea^ 
turned out of their proper place—their primary value is 
chanfi^—au interpretation is put upon them in their com¬ 
bined state, somewhat difierent from what they have when 
used separately and alone. But the simple-minded nativ^ 
nnaccustomed to the more refin^ intellectual cmerations, is 
not prepared for such an analysis or synthesis oi sounds and 
letters, as would enable him to gather the value of such 
compounds from any knowledge which he migiit have of 
their component parts. He must Icam the c na ra cter by 
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rote as a oomp^andf or rather as a simple, and jet without 
knowing that it is a compound used for a simple, or that the 
parts are not to have the same foil independent valaes in 
theec as in other cases. Hence the symbols become am¬ 
biguous, having in some cases a truly modified, if not really 
a two-fold value, and that without any sign of the modifica¬ 
tion ; and all, while we proibss to give each character one and 
on® uniform sound. Such ambiguities, unsteadiness 
and inconsistency in orthography, arc serious hindrances, 
among any people, to learning to read, but especially so to 
those whose daiir, undisciplined minds are yet to receive 
almost the first my of light, and the first rudiment of dis¬ 
cipline. Many examples in illustration of these remarks 
might lie given from onr books and our experience in teach¬ 
ing, but it is unnecessary. 

The uncouth and ambiguous combinations, and other ab¬ 
surdities, which have found a place in the orthography of 
the English, and some other languages, and the great evils 
which result from them, may perhaps be tolerated for years 
to come, but for reasons which can never be urged for our 
introducing and perpetuating them in the languages of Af¬ 
rica. These evils, and the complaints which are mode with 
increasing earnestness against them, and the great labor and 
difficulty of getting rid of them, should afford ns a sufficient 
warning never to incur the same, or to give our sanction to 
them, in devising an orthographical ^stem for an imwritten 
lanj^TO. 

With these remarks upon the past and present state of 
Sooth African orthography, and upon the necessity for a 
general attempt to improve it, wc proceed to the more par¬ 
ticular subject of phonology. 

But before considering the phonology of the Zulu lan¬ 
guage and its cognates, we will give the i^babets which 
have been used by our Society and by other Societies in this 
field; and then endeavor to present a’ full scheme and repre¬ 
sentation, or description, of all the sounds of the language, 
and name such as we think might be well symbolised by 
new or modified characters. 

The orthography of the Zulu language, so far os respects 
the characters neretofore used by our Mission, has been 
briefly noticed in the Journal of ttie American Oriental So* 
ciety, voL L pp. 385, 386, in the account there given of the 
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Z-vHa Ungufl^e. Tke passage is as foUci^v^iB: ^'The Zola 
atplmbety accQitliitg to tbe HotoUoin th« American mia* 
aioumee^ contuiuB the same leiiciiB ob the English; but many 
of .the IcUem ant called by lilfTcmat names, and rcprcaeni 
diifcrctit eoTiiidiL 

^tThe voweb have each one uniform eound^ as follows: A 
has the ^imd of broad a in jh;jEAfr, or car,* A baa the sound, 
of loiag a or of ^ in prry; / has tbe 60iind of ee in 

nsad^ or of the Frciich i in pit^ue^ O iias the sound of long 
0 in note, ioU; U has the sound of no in ln»tf /toot 

'^The is always hard. Tbe r denotes a deep guttural 
aspirate sluiibr to tbo Hebrew Hh The other cniiBonants 
have nearly or quite their usual sounds m Euglbb^ 

" The Ztilu^ like the Kallr, has tbrtjo clicks, represented in 
our books by the letters g, a^td x, the lust being precisely 
tbe click mjm o in tbe aide of the mouth by w^hicb a man 
urg^ tbrwani bis borne,” Tbe same volume oonudiui sinu- 
Isr remarks upou the same subject in the article cntilJfid 
^*Thc Zulu and Other Dialects of Southciii AfriecL” 

The aipimbet employed by the Korwe^on Society is as 
Allows. P'irst, ^ h, dfCj f, g, i, h, 1, Ft % “f, 

and 2 ; all of which have rcs^sactivfiLy the same value ns they 
have in our alphiibeti of the Zulu, In addiligii to these, 
their alphabet eoutains the iblloiving lettcra: }=Eng. y/ 
or Eng. j; 'k—fg, L e, h aspirated, or Greek /, 'k—; 
'I or ktaral softly aspirated 1; ‘l=^iht or strougly aspira¬ 
ted Jf; ’r=rfi, guttuj^; d=gutiu^ aspirated^, hamer and 
stronger than ordiiiuty 9 ; 'v=]ing. v; iir=dciitQl click:, or 
our c ; ^ — lateral click, or ovir x; and guUuropalatal 
etick, or our g. See Zulu GrammAr, by FL F, S. Schreuder.* 
The Berlin Missionary Society in this Colony, nae the 
same chjxractcrs as the American Their combioa- 

tiona of Gou.-K)Dnuta, and of eonaonnnta mid dicks, and their 
mi^dl of dividing and connecting wonls dilTer in somo 
respects from our^ The be^t pufabshed ncoouiit and speci¬ 
men of their orthography may be found in the Hev, C. W. 
Foej^fs Zulu Companion, PieternmritsfaiLrg: 1650. 


* Gwniiuirk for Zulii-SprogeL H. P. 3. ScliTtmf'nr, pCflaHcvy in Soutli 
Attio.] OtriAliHiuB L IfUMl. 
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PHONOLOGY OF THB ZULU ULNQUAOE. 

1. YotceUf or VbeaJie Sounds, 

The vowel sounds of the Zulu language may be divided 
into three classes: long, short, and objure or medial. 

The difference between the long and short vowels lies not 
so much in the quality of the sound, (for in both cases it is 
radically the same,) as in the strength or weakness, which 
also corresponds to the length or shortness os to time, with 
which they are enunciated. In other w'ords, the terms iong 
and sAort, as implied to vowels in Zulu, refer to, or depend 
upon, aocen^ i ^ that degree of loudness and distinctness 
of tone which is consequent upon strength of muscular 
action, rather than that difference in quality, or marked 
variety of aound, which depends upon the length of the 
vocal cavity, or the tube, which coniines the vibrations, and 
upon the mi^ifcation of which (tube) depend the tones of 
the voice, and the generic character of the vowel sounds. 
Such is, at least, the general cliarocter of the difference be¬ 
tween the long and short Zulu vowels, and it holds emphat¬ 
ically in respect to the two vowels a and o. 

Henc^ the difference between o long and a short in Zulu 
is the difference between these two Tetters, or rather the 
TOunds as heard in English, in the one case, in father, where 
it is lon^and in the other case, in genera, dogma, where it is 
short. Thus, in udade (sister), a is long; in umpula (river), 
it is short 

The difference between o long and o short is as the differ¬ 
ence between a long and a short; but there is wanting a 
good word in English by which to represent the short o. 
The long o in Zulu is the sound of o in English bone, note '• 
the short o is of a weaker and quicker enunciation, but of 
nearly the same quality, slightly inclining to the sound of o 
m none, done. Thus in uMuUfna (to see), and inhm (chief), o 
is long; but in into (thing), and ubuso (ffmeV it is short The 
short e and < however, do not seem to hold to the generic 
characters, or respective qualities, of the long vowels e and 
t BO tenaciously, as the short a hplds to the generic quality 
of the loM a, and short o to that of long o. 

The difference ^tween long e and short e, and between 
long » and abort i, is chiefly, however, that of accent, as in 
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case of a and o, though there seems also to be a slight dif* 
ference in that quality of the sound which depends upon 
the lengthening of the vocal tube. Thus, e long is sounded 
aa ey in they, prey, and obey, Zulu tcena (thou); e short as e 
in inen, bed, Zulu kuhle (nkx^ ity$ (stone). / long is sounded 
as i in raetne, Zulu mfha {l^ tma (we); i short as i in ptt, 
Zulu ubani (whol 

As another illustration of this letter and also of the 
general principle of difierenoo between the long and short 
Zulu vowels, take the word $eany. In this wora the ee are 
sounded as t long in Zulu, while the i in eenny is sounded 
as t short in Zulu; and the two sounds, that of ee and of t 
in aeetity, are respectively as that of t and of t in emmi (mid' 
day) and in (two pcr8ons\ the penultimate • Iwing 

long =«, and the final t being short =i’, in the word 
This general difierence in the length of vowels in Zulu may 
be further illustrated by taking certain En^ish words, and 
observing the differenoe in the force and Jragth of certain 
vowels, according as they do, or do not receive the accent; 
e. g., the sound of a in man and in woman, Japan and Ja- 
panes<^ Asia and Asiatic; and the sound of e in Ajj^pt and 
Agyptian. 

JU a general rule sufficiently correct for all practical pur¬ 
poses, we may say that the vowels of the aeeenied syllaoles 
arc long, while those of the unaccented are short. * 

But the long vowels are not all of the same uniform 
length, neither are the short vowels all of the same uniform 
shortness. 

Between the ordinarily long and short, or rather between 
those of the medium length and those of the medium short¬ 
ness, there is another grade, a vowel sound of intermediate 
length, wliioh is found for the most part under the secondary 
accent of long wonhi, as the long vowels are found under 
the primary accent; as in the word ukutuluia (to pour ou^ 
where the primary accent falls as usual on the penult, w*ki)e 
the second^’ accent falls on the initial of the word. Hence 
the u after Z; and t is short; the « in the penult is long; and 
the initial u is longer than that ailcr k and t, but shorter 
than that after I in the prault, or is of intermediate length. 

And then, again, the difterence in length between the long 
and short is scarcely greater than that between the short 
and shortest, or greater than that also between the long and 
longest 



Thua in the word vfoiadondok^ (for presendugl we have 
the vowel 9 four timcfi; iu th& penult it 10 long; in the Qrst 
HjUubk rw, it ia imenuediate; in the aTllt^hle^ before 7 td it: 
ia short, but not so short ns in tbosyiluble nde, which ia pn> 
noimced more lightly than any of ^ resL This word has 
three Accents, the primary on the pnult, the secondary on 
iw, ntid the tertiniy on h before nJt Agtdn, take the word 
(a calf), and tiipgo& (aa upright mnia and we have an 
inBtance of o long in the penult of the Brst^ tlcoie, and of o 
somewhat longer thxm uaiml in the penult of ihe second, 
Henooj in them two words, vj^)kuIondoiom and uyn- 
we have the following series of the vowel e>, vh!: shorter, 
short, intmncdiflte, long, and longer. ^ also we have tho 
same earies of the vowel u: in the w'ord (needle), 

it oocure four times, being long in ihe penult, short in the 
ay liable at^ shorter in tho final syllable, and between long 
and short in the first syllable; it is long also m (r2 
move), hut longer in buh (ineution). Hence, in the words 
and bulu wo have the same five variotiea of length 
in the vowel u, as wo had in tho vowel o» 

And the snino might be shown of tho other vowels. But 
these minor diflSirenccs need not bo markodL As in naniLtig 
the colors of the rainbow we do not pretend to specify all 
the t^nto varieties and gradadonB of shade, hut deem, it 
sufficient to select and deeignate the principal^ so in the 
series of vocalic and consonantal sounds wc must content 
ourselvea with denoting those which are generic anil funda¬ 
mental, and leave the Teas importaui, subordioate shades to 
arrange themselves under thcir respective principals. 

The long and short vowels, as such, have nut ns yet been 
marked in our orthojjmphy of the Zulu, though it may be 
Important to have this done m vocabularies, and jwrhaps in 
some other books. But as to how theso diirerences ahonld 
be designated, whether by figures, or by some ^nd of din* 
critical mark above or below either the long or the short 
vowd cbaractera, we are not so well prepared to speak ns 
those to whom we refer the subject, or those more Mnver- 
fian^ tknn we are, with the diderent methods in use, and 
with their respective udvantages mid disadvantages, and 
with the facility of obtaimug the di^rent kinds of typa 
which might Ik requirt^. Any system of notation which 
IS amiple, aufficient and in good ta^, and on which all men 
are sgraed, will satisfy ua. 
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The obecare rowel flonndA arc found chiefly at the end 
of worda, where they are often passed over so* lightly as to 
become almost, and in some cases quite, imperceptible in 
ordinary speech. In such cases the true vowel sound is 
gcnerallr ascertained only by a particular effort, or by taking 
the word in combination or inflection, where the sound is 
brought out more fully, or is known by anal<^. Examples 
of t^ class are found in the final vowels or^ch words as 
mbumhlnp*- (whiteness), isirihe (a noose), wng^ (fHendi 
Udingani (proper name of a peiwn^ thi^' (chief), thoAi (a 
horse), tnaao (place), icisio (extremity), intbo (song), inceku 
(serrantV etc.; and hence these words are often written 
umhiy inaaht, indaio or indawo, inetko, etc. 

Some of these differences may be dialectic or tribal, and 
hence real, though the vowel is perhaps equally oliecure in 
each case. 

But if we inflect the words, and put the nouns in the loca¬ 
tive case, the formation of which follows certain fixed laws, 
as, that nouns in e final make the locative in eni, those in t 
final, in ini* those in o final,.in lomi^ and those in u final, in 
wtni, the accent is carried forward, and made to fall on what 
was obscure in the simple form of the word, which change 
of accent generally determines at once what is the true 
sound, and what letter should be employed to represent it. 

But the obscure intermediate vowel sounds are not found 
exclusively at the end of words; they occur occasionally 
elsewhere. 

An obscuro sound intermediate between e and t ia some¬ 
times beard, as in pttmesa or jnmiaa (put out); and a sound 
intermediate between e and w, os in toe same word, pemisa 
or piimtsa; and also between % and ti, as in the same word 
again, pimita or pumiaa; between o and ti, as in UmhloH or 
Umhiuti (name a river), vmunommana or wnunumusana 
(a man of wealth and influence). 

The vowels u and t are sometimes used somewhat fur¬ 
tively, or os a kind of sheva, sometimes appearing and some¬ 
times not, and sometimes having a kind, of supposed utter¬ 
ance; aa, trmtiMi or umta (mercy); ukuJcaxinfla or uhdcaximttla 
(to glistm); vbumnyama or ubuminyama (darkness); inkabi 
or inOealfi (an ox). 

There is also in Zulu a slightly modified sound of the 
vowel d—the same as the Gorman a sound between that 
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of a in io/ and ai in bait; thus, (walk about or for), 

bom hauiba (^walk); and so general! v in what is called the 
relative, or objective, or el form of the verb. 

It is not, however, tho^ht advisable to introduce new 
characters, or the use of diacritical or other marks to repie* 
acut these sounds, os some of them vary but slightly from 
their cognate or leading sounds; some nmy be the result of 
a carclcsB pronunciation; some of them may be 
dilTeroocca; and those which are really intermediate between 
two different vowels may doubtless be gathered under one 
or the other funilo m entaT and distinct vowel cognate, with- 
oot incoDvenicnco or violence to the language. 

If^ theiij wo pi^ over these obscure vowel sounds, and 
also the nicer variutira or shades aliove referred to, and re- 
nresent the long or independent vowel sounds, as hereto^ 
fore, by the dn^e letters a, e, o, w, and indicate the short* 
ness or dut^dence of the sounds, os is sometimes done, 
by the onlinarv sliort mark, we shall have the following 
list of vowel ^aracters. with their oorresponding valuw 
assignod. 


Znb. 

<1 ns in fothor, Utname, 

« “ “ prey» tcena. 

i “ “ ravine, tnmo. 

o “ “ Ixmc, (Jhoija, 

M “ “ pool, tivfxtijo. 


Shfift. Enff. Zu!o. 


a 

as in 

dogma. 

irmsa. 

€ 

it 

u 

let, 

ityr. 

t 

(t 

II 

pit, 

idiuhi. 

d 

It 

II 

none, 

uyihh. 

a 

<i 

u 

fall, 

insimu. 


2. Diphthongs, 

In writing the Zulu language no use has been mode of 
improper diphthongs or digraphs, h^ach vowel has in all 
cases Its own soimd, though tl^ sound is not always so open 
and foil in the diphthong, as in other situations. All wti* 
tcra, however, on the Zulu language, and ol^ in it, are not 
agreed on this subject Some say that, in a few eases, two 
vowels combine for the formation of one sound, as in hax 
(no), U’meopai (a proper name); others, that there are in Zulu 
no diphthongs, but that whenever two vowels meet, the 
reparatc power ol each is distinctly marked and preserved 
in pronunciation. 

But the truth seems to be somewhat between those two 
classes; though there are also tribal or national differences 
Tou m. 
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on this pomt Agnin^ flie same^ initcr oT transUtoT has not 
always fen uniform m the appltcation of his prindples^ eo 
as to write all vordflj (e, g. Towels hnTing the same or sunilu: 
relation to each other), by the seme rult Hence, Htoimg the 
di^erent writerB we bave a t Jfco, 'll yi io, or ctyiko^ (it is not) ; 
a n ib, o vu Jfco, or awvtko^ (it ib not) j hkndCL or A/aicuia (pay 
penalty); nu or (oh)^ tVuiw or trnfntco (plaice); vnytw 
or xenya^ (foot). But a dose ohserration of the manner in 
which the nntLvca pronounce these, and similiu' words and 
syllablcffi, at least in this region, and ofl seems to us, as well 
as the granter simplicity of wrtMg, and the itoquring of uni¬ 
formity in the fltircat w^aj, warrtnt and recommend that we 
make no 1486 of digraphs; Wt that such a iuode of writing the 
diphthongs bo practiced, as will allow the vowels to retain 
their own sound^ SO that their generic qualily be not irrestsd 
in the blending to which they may be subject; that wo glTO 
each vowel a sepjirate pronundatiou in all cases, allowing 
it, however, to be more close in diphthongs, (especially in 
the diphthongs ai and cni), than dacwhere; and that wo 
incline rnther to a light, neat, and flexible^ than to a lo<»^ 
oumberaome and dmwUng orthography, and t^c Caro not 
to iasmt a conBonant between two vowels, Tnaking a pt io of 
aiJeOf o icT* fco of o ti Aoand nuifnuw of thdfl'o, etc., simply 
to aid in the apellmg exercise of the pnpil, or for any other 
purpose, where the l^t native pronnndation do«a not strictiy 
renuire iL 

IT we adopt this coursa, we shall have the following Zulu 
diphthongs with their assigned values, viz: 

Ai—^sounded nearly like i m jituc, like the English inter¬ 
jection oA and the pronoun^ rapidly pronounoeJ together; 
iiH in the Zulu words at (no), Aui (no), uyvw (anii^. 

Af{i —sounded as ou in oan«, or ow in now; as in the Zulu 
words, uii (oh), ymtfa (chop), (pny a fine)^ rrmrau (com- 

pasb‘ion)L 

Ao — ^iu which the eomponenta retain their reapectrve 
values n* befbre defiued, (as is the case also in the other 
diphthong); s® in the words; unyoo, indao, and luuofi (salt), 
^ Zulnized from the English word sak. 

Eu —in which the vowels retain their respective values ; 
aa in the Toids ijnhea (seed)^ xihwtuia (to descend). 
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3 . (hnx/Fumtj, * 

Before proceeding to apexiic of the individual ooasonantal 
sounds of tbe Zuluj it may be well to notice generally^ wbi&t 
will find mi illuatratiaa^.aa we proceed^ in sc vend inatanceg^ 
and wliat might be cjipected in an unwritten language, 
naiDcIv, that ntguy of the sounds of this language, couso 
□antaf uud others^ aie not so fijicd — the Haes of tla maw ^ 
tion, especially between cognate coiisonantSf as £ and jp^ j and 

V and iij etji, tire not so distiuctly drawn and uniformly 
observcd,“a3 in languages long ain^ reduced to writing. 

This evil, however, must and will be corrected, as knowb 
edge 13 citeuded among the people The fluctuating pro- 
nuudation and iuteruiediate shades of oonsonantnl, as Veil 
a« of Tocahu sounds, most be turaug^ under their nearest 
and m^t appropriate principak. When, therefore, in iho 
foUowIng remarks the value of a given letter k stated, mid 
it is added that this letter also represents a sound interme* 
diate between that and another, or that it should represent 
such a sounii, it is not to be understood tljal such a letter 
has two values, or one principal and one modifiiid value, but 
that its value is fixed and umfonn, and that slightly varying 
shades arc arranged under it, and made, or designed te be 
tDodat to conform to it 

We will now attempt to give and describe the several 
oonsouautal sounds of the Zulu Isaguage, taking os our 
guide, and as the basis of our remarksi, the letters (simple 
and cempoundh which have been used herotolbra, and cn- * 
deavoring to notice also, in their places, those sounds which 
ts Yet have had uo suitable representative assigned to them. 

is sounded in Zulu as m English btU, nuTuber ^ 

(my father), bona (ace), yaio (yca),^ Under it is ranked also 
a somewhat modified found of this letter, nearly imemiodi* 
ate between the gcntiinc b and RS ^^DiSohi or kcrpoisa (dig 
and jdaut agaih). This intermediate sound is heard in 
other insUncea, in which h comes nearer to jj than 5, and 
hence is reckoned under that letter; os in or gidkila 

(break), pepom or hab&za (weep). 

I) has a clear, distinct sound, as in dsQth^ did; ndoifir(sister), 
(but), it is also used to repr^Hcnt a sound nearly 
intennediato between d and t, as Udotnhtiza or Utatidniia (a 
name), id^ndunduzila or ukuiandu:^a (to comfort). 

This is comtnom 


/'liasj gonernllj a-deEir, eound ns m ^ic, i/; um/ajia 
(bo}')] {learn)j isifo (^dbea&e)^ There k aim a soimd 

intermediate bctTrcen that of/ and v*. which ia sometimea 
expressed by f, and rfomctipi'ea by i; as in or 

Uzavu^na (a proper PAme)^ vhtjitla or uinprito (to blow, 
ignite, milTu 

fi IE alwaT® hard in jo, : i^nma {iiainc)^ j/so 

(wBAh), It h often preceded by the ringing nawil floond of 
% especially in ihc tMn^nning of particles and prepwitiona^ 
flA rijf (ti cophoiiic parlide, or copniti, like (mtfj in Eng¬ 
lish nffiir (ot account of, elc.^ "i™ 

Tho ssoTind repricsejiled by this combination of ociii«>nanta 
k a flimpk and elejncntan^ oaei therefore thep*e letters when 
used to expnsss it, capecially n, are turned aside foom their 
proper office, Tlie aciimd is nearly the same aa that of 
m jingin^i aiding. 

There k also a sonud intermediate between that of g and 
of it, which is in some cases expre^od by one letter, and in 
others by the other; or rather Esocne writers and Hpeakcre 
represent it by the onc^ and some by the other letter, as in 
Uaa/agana or f/ai/oJhnia (a proper name, soef), Tiktigandaf or 
tihiktmda (to pound), Utitg^ or C^iuiTia (name of riycr). 

yf id on aspirate,, a? in liatf hithfivtef /lamba (walk), ivnya 
(fling), ifiitshi (horde). The sound represented by A, as ufter«l 
by the natives in such w^ofds as htif/ibaf httgUy comes nearer 
to u futtunii than tr* the Englklj A, The Zulu A ma;^ be 
c^ied a guttural a:^irjte, and is sounded with more fotoe 
and depth, than in such words aa Ant, Anari^ Aome, 

The most common ujso of this letter in Zulu orLhography, 
is ill combination with ^ making A/, wdicre, in some cases, 
the h is eearoely an asrinite, bnt heljK* to represent ii ^ound 
which some have trietl Ui rt'preticnt by it/d; while in other 
coses the hi must be srtmn^ly aspirated, to represent a sound 
whieli some have tried uj Indicate bv t/il The pure, proper 
sound of h is not very oommon in 2ultu 
m/ has iu Zulu the some (dt/i) sound aa in the English 
wcTtls jiidgf, Jar ; jab^l(l (rejoioc), t^ingi (pudding). This 
sound hanlened or uttered with a strong flimirfition cninH» 
near to a very common sound in Zulu, which baa been 
reprewiittd sometimes by jfy; see (y* 

K bus the Bame aouna in Zulu ns in English Amy; 
hxiim. (but), AumAcr (of cottree)^ As has been lemurkcd, it is 


eoineiimcs made to o sound intemudiute to tiint of k 

and See In words iruu^ferml from ottiet liiuj^ges 
It is used to repreficat, tke sound of t. hard, as ikamf or 
or ikom, (cojntiJj ikamfio (caine]!). 

^ L ID Xnln baa tbe soft liqubl «oned of the same letter in 
Ktigliphj os in hve^ hirk; mifM {keep),^ iJffi/tt (count). As 
has h^n. alnemly remarked^ f bas been often oomiiounded 
with A, making: A/, sotnetiraes TeprescJiting the boPL latemi 
deoto-iingual souuti of dhl. as in ukttfda (to eat)^ and some¬ 
times represcading the aspirate pdato-lingual Bound of 
as in /tlfda (sit), bee A and hL 

J/ has tlif* same sound in Zulu aa in Engliati, moFij um; 
rnTfso (must not), rnwni (I, mc)+ pnma (come out). This 
letter ia combined with many other consonants^ us mf, 
mA/, TFiiiy, etc. Seo Combinations of Consonants, 

A" Ims two sounds, the one pure, simple, as in i», naim; 
fwi (andj with), ni (je), ukunettx (to be wet); the other, the 
half suppressed iiaaal compound^ a>! in ionif, thiny; tvfma 
(enter), nipt (by^ on 4M30onut ot‘), funm/nhi (year). It also 
enters into combination with other cousonants. Sec Com' 
binatioua of Consoumita^ 

P ha-H genemlly in Zulu the clear sound the same let¬ 
ter in Efigliah ptii, ptwrf; pita (live), w^ujm (to giye). It ia, 
however, used in flomo eases to represent a sound factweeu 
the proper p and 6, au ihdijictinct mtenuediate sounds like 
that of the same letter in cvpboimi, os Umpohh or Umb^hlo 
(a projiar name)^ 

li, with the proper English cound of r, is not fonud iti 
Zulu, aud it is Tuith the greatest dilBculty that the nativea 
can be taught to utter it properly* They olwuvs incline to 
^ve the sound of ^ in plaec of r, when required to utter the 
latter^ Tfiis letter hna, however, been employeil in Zulu 
orthcF^phy to represent, Kncmlly, aeveral guttural sounds 
of cMereut dejpetisqf depth and strength, fhun. the guttural 
aspirate A, to the peculiarly harsh, Jeep-toued guttural, un¬ 
known ami uiiiittcmble to the Europ^n, os in nsJa (lead), 
where the sound t-, is but a little more aspirate and guttural 
than A; ^ mra ^ Voracious), mqa (surround), where the 
guttural is muon deeper and stronger. See GuttaraJs, bero’^ 
after. 

This letter has also been employed in another, piofcBsedly 
Its English, yalue, in words token &om other languages, 
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particulaTW tKe name of Christ, irkruiti. But the tia* 
tlvs gene^lj this Icitor, in such words, the guttoiai 
sound,' which k is made to. represent in their own language, 
or thej ohnnge it to ^ or they omit it.entirelj* 

This letter, tlierefore, baa neveral vaJnea m Zulu, being 
made to represent at Jeoist two dilTerent gutturals, and the 
Kugliah sound of on surely, which ought tube rejae- 
in the new urtliography. 

The true EngLiati uound of r ia said to he very eomuiou 
in the Sicliunna loiigun^, a oogaato of the Zulu. 

S v^arica m ita value troni the soft, flat sound, approaching 
the 7 iu ox, n^tEol^ lAhugiingeia or (to go rouiiij) ; 

to the sharp, bisdng sound of it in m, samt; iVuCfcu (post), 
{chief). Its most common sound is tbc sharp hi^dtig; 
the variatiotis to the &ofl flat heln^ rare and often slight 
T is sounded as in tidt, aii; ittui (w'e, tia), lata (reprove, 
judge), iula (be siletit). There are iatermediate sounds, os 
above reniarkod under d, betwoeu this and that latter, whioh 
are eomatimes repreaent^ by t, and sometimes by d, See JJf, 
T has also been compounded '^vith y, making to express 
a sound in some cases analogous to the K&glkL di (t^), as 
indiWfdi; (hasteu), uJojuiyo (to say)* Scciy* T bos 

also been employed in some oases before #, to reprint the 
sharp hissing spund of that letter, as in na»ji, or nontft 
(here it is), mttijto, or tnnJba (a post)* 

r is sounded as in inruE, iaoe; void (abut), vh^va (banana). 
This letter is also used to represent a sound between that of 
V and jf. See / 

ir is always a consonant in Zulu, and has the English 
sound of that letter, as in usiy, ms€ f mua (caat down), umia 
(thou), uhturch (to pass over). 

d'' is alw'ays a consonunt in Zulu, and has the English 
value of that letter in our system of ortho^phy, as in 
ytm,^ ifcnriUe (all), yata (admonish). Y is 5»o compounded 
with t, making iy. See t and ty. 

Z Is sounded as in seal^ Jhw ; iiw?i (woniX ibtnfe&nto (cattle^ 

4. Cumbinatutns of Cbnso?Tants. 

The present method of writing the Zulu language ia- 
dudea a Large numher of consonantal comhinations* These 
may be divided into two dosses—the combumUon of conso- 
nauts with consonants, aud tho oombination of cousonauts 
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with clicks. The former, and their vaittes, sre chiefly as 
follows: 

Dw, as in dumf; indwangu (cloth), (but), 

Ghl has been used sometimes to espresa a sound which is 
not found m Eagiish, and U not msy to be described It is 
Boraclimes Tepresent^ by hi^ and sometimcsi by dhl^ as m 
iikughhih^ ukuhltiki. or vhidhlula (to surpass, or pass bvV 
See hi or soft, below, 

Gw, w in uhiffmnya (to awallow), mffwanxo (bar or bolt)^ 
like yu in loTiffuacfti, wTiyuor, 

Bt, iLs in tiiu/iAi (to eat), aiwinMn (strength), hMa (play), 
Mala fyr jfhhthi (pass by), w'hich has no ooneaponding sound 
in English. It has sometimea been well represonted by dhi, 
and may be called the flat dento-lingual i, yery slightly 
aapitated. 

fffj aa in vmhh (day), uI-uAIujiki (to afflict), hiala (ait), 
wmAfaAo (the world). ' 

This has no oorresponding sound in the European tongues. 
It ia the sound of ( strongly asptmted, and aometim^ repre- 
Bcnted by At, oocasionidly by or by tl and sL It is simj- 
lar to Af above; but here the aspiration is palatal, there it is 
lateral; here very strong, there very slight, 

Biutf i^lw) as in umlilwm (white ant), uhhixim (shot) 
toTiAftoon (sort of snake). This is the sound of the first JM 
above, with the a.ddltion of w, 

Biw (^Ahip) as in uhihtwanyt;kt (to sow), the some as the 
sound of the second hi above, with to nddcdL 

Jwi as in yicabu (a strip), umjufacti (lean beast), iwawla 
(be oceustonied), 

much like Ai hard, as in or uhvh^pa- 

(prodigality), or tnhtango (reed'buck). 

Ate, as in tituitt'dii (to mount), ukwaTida (to increase)_ 

the sound of ^ in giiantitg, 

LiVj as in tikulwa (to fight), ijiTipone (a wild beast), not 
found in English, but it may be product from ttnU teanf^ 
Mi toaivi, by prefixing' the final I of will and eAoU to 
the following woma want and tvahXj etc. 

ifb, aa in ukumba (to dig), ukuhnmba (to ^mlk), wiytijrtii 
(a bean). 

It will be remembered that the Zulu makes, for the moat 
part, open ^llnbles, eo that the proptir division of these 
words 19 thus: u-Au*A<8-»iAo, etc. This sound of 
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ini& recots freqnentlTi ^<1 oonsista of the kalf stipiia^eraed 
£oiind of m before h, aa may be seen in the Eogliw livoitk^ 
oTtifar, peraxHbiticU^ by separating m from the Jbregoingi^ and 
pre&ung it to the Ibuowmg eyllabJej, thuii; a-frtic /7 etc, 

Jtfj] ad in *#ir^T 7 |fb ( - plnr. 

u^umyhnoiw* (to perepire), Tiiis aoimd imiy be 
produced lirorn mioh words as bnm/iit^ 

Afhtj as in vkumlitew (wkiten-e^), the Bound of the sec¬ 
ond hi above, prai^iad by tti, 

Mkj ns in ij^tu^OTnJte/b (to receive). The 2 ju1us often insert 
a furtive u, or a ebeva, after in Bach words, making tikwa* 
But this word thus written might be taken for 
tiku^aififtlxla (the rcladve fonn of wjfeiiTflmwdjj which me^ne 
io tnht <twrfy yhrec; while uSt^^mkekt mraios bi mcetVf, 

J/7, as in iiktntmMcfi (to be habituated), uieummta (to 
g&pa), umpejiimtn (soul}; not found in English, but it may ^ 
produced JroiD such words us Immlety by joining m. with L 
Muf ns in (sweetacssh which sound may be 

produced from such words os hymnoUiffy, etc. 

jl/iitt ns in uAtirmjywtm (durkneeG), tlie sound nf m» above, 
united with that of y. Some regard it as proper to insert a 
she VO, or u furtive in this wovtL mahtiig txlAtuitnytiina 
(darkness), but the sound of 1 is seldom, if ever, heard in 
the native pronundatiop. 

Mp, as in ihsiwypnp? (a quad), liisvtnjw (a wart), sonndcd 
u nw in hmtp. 

Ahj as in ffomsOf which may take the furtive w, and he^ 
come yomnso. 

J£sh, as in ukaimmgha or u^^:u 7 n;jyt (to luterprat). This 
is the round of sA or (y, preceded by that of «i. See sA 
and 

Ml, ss in ubfiTtitati (eweetueas), sounded os m Icmpt^ 
einp^, where p is silcnk 

J/v, os in (finit), fmoa (after), a so^md not found 

p EnglLiili, hut made without dif^uity. Sometimes u is 
insertod, making rmum, etc, 

Jid^ as in t^'AuEandd (to Jove), uktip^uduka (to turn, repent), 
Urnmndm (Saviour), sounded as in haud^ bratid* 

Ndtv, 05 in wmdwmdfiw (a row, ridge), not found in Eng¬ 
lish, but composed of jvd abova, and tv* 

jVy, as in tsemyo (g&te), ngaia (enter), umser^i (Hud of 
tree), sounded oa m ting, i^tttding^ See g. 
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SB k (uitripe fruit), seng^wn (be mili«d), 

Bounded a3 ^vpA in lan^a^ 

Khi as in amaTmlo. (atren^), Bounded as the iltat 

hi above, with nasal n preSsra. 

Nhi (ntAT^ as in mhk (it is nice), cmtatihltwilti (wavra), 
sounded as the second /d above^ with nafial n prefixed, 

ns in (thus), n^ni (bow), like nj in inJvTVf enjoy, 
putting the n into tlie second pliable withy, 

A'kf as in vhinkatJxta (to uebe), sounded as ni in 
bank, 

as in wnticn, sounded os ri^ in inquire^ putting n 
into the second sy llable with qu. 

Ns, as in jMxui {down, under), like n.t in onsft, atismer, 
putting n into the second syllable with s. 

Ntf as in (so it is), ti^ar^nfu (person), sounded os ni 
in, senL 

iu vhititsala or u^nsnki (to bead abow'), sounded 
as nts in emtj. 

Nw^ as in Timuuw (finger), unttvfe (hair). 
jVy, os in (a ^ear), ittiiJamya (light), sounded as 

iijf in Buntf^, putting n into the second syllable with y, 
N^, as in vhulunt/toa (to be bitten); not found in Ebb* 
liab, but made up of ny and w. 

Nz,m in (to do), (hcavtaejss), sounded 

as iM in tansy^ nutting n with s, which has the sound of z. 

S\ as (beyond the river), shvhx (rub), shuma- 

yfla (8p(^), isbumi (ten), sounded os in jAtVw, sAtnif, 

This is a simple clemeotary sound, diilerJDg from the 
sound of both the letters in the combination, whether they 
he taken cither singly or cotgoiuilj, as is the cose also in 
Englisk See ty. 

JShw^ as in sftwth (twist), sounded oa sh above, united 
wdth u?* 

jSw, os in ul-ustaia (to want), uimwesise (a shred), sounded 
ns in sweet, tmny. 

TsJi^ Sec ty^ 

Tj^to, See tyw, 

09 in u^utttiaid (to Cany), umtiraua (a child), sounded 
as ttD in iwen^f iwiHyht. 

Ty* This oonibina^ou has been used to represent a sound 
or sounds conaidcn&bly varying, and ambiguous, or uusteadj. 
These sounds haro been represented ftlftft by other chaiaO' 
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tm. eitlier singk ot oompoaod. Different Societies in tliija 
£ela Imre employed diffeiont cbaracterB or compouDds, and 
the same Society hns not always practised entire uniformity^ 
as a whole^ or as indiridnala 

This diversity nris^ probably, in pQit, froni a difference 
in pronunciation of some Tvorda by diffi^ut natives of dilFer- 
ent tribes. Thus the words uAionf {ten), and ihashi (horse)^ 
as generally pronoimcedy should be written aii above; but, 
OB sometimes beard, sbonld bo written, as sometimes they 
have been, iMumc, ihnisht. 

Id illuKtmtion of these remarltSj we give beife several 
words in Zulu, as written by different individuaJsand differ- 
cut Societies, giving the word first in Engliab, thus; 


ukutyo^ 

ukusulya, 

ufcutyetya, 

ukutyinga, 

ukutyela, 

nkutyona, 


To say, 

To leave, 

To hasten, 

To act basely, 

Totci; 

To sink, 

To drive uwajj ukuiotya, 
To speak, 

To cast away, 

Grass, 

Ten, 

IIorBo, 

Stone, 


ukuabo, ukutsho, 

uku'kiya. 

ukutahctshii, ukn^ke'kiL 
-sbingo, -tfihinga, «^kinga. 

ukn’kda and uku’kela. 
ukutshona. 
ukusotsbiu 
tikuBbumaycla and ukutyumnycla. 
ukutyiuga and uku'kingBi. 

Atyoni and ujanh 
isntuni, ityuxni, i'kumL 

ihoAhi, Lbfltyi, iha‘kL 

itye, i'kc, ike. 


Upon theae and dmilar worda we have, from time to time, 
made observation w'lth specia] reference to the subject of 
orthography, and endeavored to note iu varioua ways^ as 
near as possible, the true soundA os they came from the Hpe 
of the natives. 

After taking, from these and others of a like kind, such 
sa may be properly spell with jA (according to our present 
notation), as wtunii, lAojAf, etCL, the rumaln* 

der may be reduced to three varieties of orthographv, or to 
three dassc^ as to the particnlar sounds in question; of 
which oertniu worda may be taken as specimens, os follows: 

1, Utyani or ii^on* (grass), Hjfyitctf or htj£we (ja taken out). 
The sound of m these words is nearly that of the second 
/ (cA) in the English word It is aleo like that of d 

(dy or as given by some in the words gradual, oAuduoLtf, 
fducaiti. 
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Perhaps it canaot be desciibed better than to say that 
it ia bet^veen the Bound of the Becoiid t in statue^ and ofi in 
educate ; or, better Still, that it ifl equivalent to dsh^ or 
cW aspirated. 

^ 2. Tf^etya or isii^Ldta; tyQjvx or ishmai tyin^ or 

/iWfl {act biLsel v)^ 

The sound ot fy in these words ia nearly that of the Span* 
isb ch^ as heard in ‘inucho^ much, or the sound of SsA or k\ 
as h^rd in jiatur^ virtue^ llie sound tif is uot^ however, 
precisely the same in each of these words. 

The Brst, iydyaj is taken as the standard or best repre¬ 
sentative of this classt and in it the sound of itf is nearly 
that of ^ Or (dij while the sound of (y La the otheri], /yojno, 
is not so sharp. Put as a whole, this second doss 
of sounds (of fy) coircsixiuds to the hrai clitis as ^ to to 
djf or as £sA or io dsti or dth —as akurp to flat 

3. /yfnya (east awajl, bj^ta. The sound of ty in 
these words rambles that of iy in the last class, but ia stdl 
sharper or more aspirate. 

Henoo tho sounds that have been lepnesentcd by fy, may 
be c^allod^y fiat, ty ahaip, jind ty sharper; each daea having, 
however, a gr^ation of its own, which reaches to, and unites 
with, conti^ous class. The nutoberof words, however, 
belonging to the third class, and having a peeuliarly eharp 
Boun^ above many of the second elasfi, is veiy fow. 

It i&j therefore, probably inexpedient to represent all these 
nicer shades and varieties of sound. It may be sufficiently 
accurate,, more practicable, and more uaefuf, to gather and 
orraiiTO all the varieties of the sarics here described and dis¬ 
cussed under two dosses. 

This may be done without difficulty, by putting into the 
first class {il*h or thft) a few words which, according to the 
above arrangement, would come ill to the second; and by 
including what remain of the second olobs, and the few of 
the third class, as above divided, ali under one other (the 
second) clofis, which would most properly be represented by 
tsA or fcA, or imeh other character as may be choaen and 
od^ted to represent it, 

2yw, as in u^ytiMtlu (beer), the first or soft sound of ty 
(c^j) with w. 

J u\ as in tiATiMrytm (to he left), not found in Eaglisln nor 
easily described, though the letters yw ore uaed aB nearly na 
possible in the common value. 


Zu\ ap in (to bear), ilkitfe {cotmtiy), tEtwt (word). 

Thifl sound 1j 9 not found in Er^lisii, thougbT its wrreapond- 
inff ahtup sound, that of h common, as in ittecJl; twtar. 
Toe true Eound of mny be produced ftoin by chaag- 
ing the sound of a into that of £, Lq such words as assua^ 
and xintvikr {zwav^r}j etc. 

5 . Clicks. 

The clicks (clucks or clacks) are a kind of sound, unknown, 
as a part of Janguagft, uioept in Soutbem AfHcn, and of 
such a pecAiliar nature tliat a foreigner dads it difficuU to 
make or describe them. Indeed, they can be made corroctlT, 
and with ease, and properly combiued witb otber sound^ 
only by a uad'rc, and can be known ivith accurndy to a tbr^ 
eigdcr, only by heariiig tbeto. But they may be'described 
sutBciondy Ibr the puniose before us. 

The clicks may 6e oivided into throe general classes, ac- 
oordkig to the organs chiefiy cmplo^'ed in making Uicm, viz; 
the dertifti^ tbe^^i/a^ ainl the fattral clicks. 

The dental click is made by phurtng tbo ttingim tbmly upon 
the front teeth, and withdrairring it HuJdeniy with a suction. 
The sound moy be nmde by a kuropam to attract the atten¬ 
tion nf a pet animal, or by the fondling mother to make her 
infont smile, taking care to employ only the tongue and 
and front ^th, ana not the Ups; or iigaui, by an ertbn to 
remove, with tiie tongti^ some foreign sui^tanco from be- 
tw'een the teeth by suction. Tin? letter c has been used to 
represent tins dick, as in (debt), ukucita {to di^troy). 

The palatal click, a, is so called from its being made by 
pressing the tongue efoedy ujion the roof of the mouth, and 
witbdmwing it suddenly, so ns to prodnee a sharp, qnick 
noise, a SEtuidc, clack, or dick, as in qa (no), ji'nn (make fiuBt), 
tjaiae (a brave man). 

The lalerd click, ar, is so called from its being made by 
the tongue, in conjunction with the double side teeth, as in 
xapa (lap as a do}^, vrtBa (a watch house). A sound quite 
resembling this, in some of ita simple forma, is often made 
by the rider to urge on Lis horse. 

Each general cl^ of dicks has at least three slight modi¬ 
fications, w'hich, flccor^g to the kind of modification, may 
be called the nnaoi click, the yatJnraif click, and the 
ffuttuT^ clink. These aevensl modificutioue have been lepre- 
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at least to some extent, by prefiiJiig the character 
aigDiUcant of tiie modification (n, tj, and ny), to tlio several 
c^ractcra, c, and jc, aignificoiit of the simplo click, as in 
the following examples. 


duJiv 


tjuttural dkk. Itiuo-suitunJ ffkk 

C 

ca 

cita 

icflla 

no 

neenga 

gc 

gewala 

gmna 

ngc 

angewengewe. 

ungeweda. 

i4» 

qma 

«? 

nquma 

uuqoqwone 

gqubu^ 

gqn^U7,a 

^ula 

. m 

gingqisHL 

lagqme. 

iE 

xapa 

ixira 

fllE 

uxancla 

inxeba 

nxapa | 

ya: 

gxotya 

tunungxibo, 

_ 


What are here called modified clicks^ arc but varieties of 
the T^«tive classes of what arc coiled simple clickia, aud 
ahoula be regarded not as a combination of sounds hy the 
addihen of a new' itound, but as another form of samo 
or rather as a new raonosHJurid, moderately Tairinc 
the principal senmd called the airujde click: the simple 
click being called eo, inorc ftom its being a common head 
of the doss, or a Tallying centre, tlian from its being any 

more of a monosoima than what arc called the modijicd 
clicks. 

If, then, some Himpfe character be used to rcpTescnt the 
simple dicks, and soroo slight modification of that character 
by a diacritical mark be na^ to represent the modified dicks, 
the ojtbo^nphy of the language will be simpUfied, and the 
groimd of some dispute be removed, as to whether the modi- 
fii^tion precedes or follows the simple click, inasmuch as it 
wul appear at once that the modification is in, and scither 
before nor after, the click. 

But the symbol^ both prindpal and modified, for the dif- 
ferent lua^ of dicks, will be saggested hereafter, though 
tne nnal choice or guggestioa os to what may be the most 
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appropriftte symbols for these as well os other sounds, is left 
ox course to the general aud ultimate committee. 

The only proper combination of consonants with dicks, 
according to this vie^ is that in which the different varie* 
ties ore sometimes followed by w, as in ewila (dive), ffctcala 
(fill), unqoqwatie (snowj; though, according to past and pres¬ 
ent orthography, all too nasal, ^ttural, and naso-guttural 
clicks, have consonants prefixed to the characters chiefly 
significant of the click. 

There are some fluctuations in the use of the clicks, espe¬ 
cially in some words, and among diflerent tribes. Some say 
bingOf others htnea (bind), some xuga, others t^wju (be loose); 
at one time oo, at another ga (no). At one tune wo seem to 
bexir nggokoy at another gqaJca, and at another goica (dress); 
ngqiba, ggiba, or giba (close up). But the fluctuation is not 
very great; a fluctuation of the .same kind is sometimes 
observed also among the consonants and vowels. 

Many of the words in which the clicks are found, may bo 
onomatopceias; os, gabula (snap), <»eonia(hop\ owisa (8pirit)|^ 
coboza (crush), cohatda (parley), congotda (hobble), t<Ai/cuw«- 
cu)azi (splendor), uJcuctoazimula (to be bright), cumbacumba 
(tickle), amagahutMbu (finery), 'loga (rip), qagamba (ache, 
^rob), gaqazela (suiver, tremolo), tea or tga (jump), ugogogo 
(the tmcbca), yovo, or xova^ or xuva (mix, os mortar), aucto 
^averse together), gunguta (shake out), gtiga (trot), xapa 
(lap as dogs and cats), xokaula (make a tumult), eonisa 
(shake up), cg^>aa (cru^), cataza (pour out, as of a bottle), 
xapazela, or ampaza (bubble up, or boil, as a pudding), 
• wegaxega (go tottering), xuina (pnmee, nestle). 

6. O^t&uraU. 

The guttural sounds, as they are called, in the Zulu lan¬ 
guage are somewhat frequent and various. The different 
varieties or shades may be reduced to three classes, w’hich 
cannot perhxtps be better designated than by calling one the 
amtmxtouM, another the Jiard continuous, and the third the 
explosive guttural 

The two former have been heretofore represented by the 
‘ letter r, and the latter sometimes by r and sometimes oy k. 
None of them occur, however, in the English language, and 
but one of them in any European tongue. The two latter, 
the hard continuous and the explosive, cannot be pronounced 
by a foreigner. 
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The soft oontiiitioiiB guttumi resfiinblGs a strongly affilia¬ 
ted hf the ospiratioEi^ hoiffCTcri. being buok in the and 

not in the palate or vault of the mouth. It is said to be 
the sii^e aa the Batch y, os in mv/. But there 

are diflcreot ijhmJes or degre^ even of this soft gnttnrab 
In flome words the aspiialion ia scarcely more than that of 
the ordinary English m unorora or unoAcAai (a baboon), 
umroro (a cavern). But m tWa {lead), rabula (drink), et&, 
it ia stronger. The sound of the hard contiDuouB guttural, 
and tho manner of mating it, nre not easily descrioed. It 
consists of iL rough, forciblfi expuisioa of the breath, aharnly 
modified by a fxemulous motion of the epiglottis, as in the 
words ram (eat greedily, as n oow in the garden, or as n thief 
stolen food in oemstant fear of being caught), ra^ (sur* 
round), mattta (drag)^ Tliis harsh condnaoua guttural ia 
thought to icuemble the Hebrew n." If, then, we reckon the 
Hebrew M as equivalent to the English h, we ahall have n 
to rr as A to the hard continuous Zulu guttural But if we 
reckon the English h as between the Hebrew n and wa 
may say as n hi to A, so is A to R. And again, if we may 
reckon the soft ^ttural os intermediate between the hard 
and the English A, we ghall have A to the soft guttural, as 
the soft is to the hard But the laws of mathematics do not 
apply with much precision or profit to phonetics. 

^ The other or group of gutturals, colled exploaive, 

IS still more difl5cult to describe and moke. It difter$ ih>m 
the hard condntious, in having less of the aspirate and more 
of the guttural, and seems to be made by contracting the 
aperture of the throat, shaping the orennB of speech aa if 
to nttcr cl in chtun, and giving the breath a very compressed 
and foreible expulsion. The root of the Bound eceni to be 
that of k, or kh, or A?, oommonced hmiJv and far back nt 
the root of the tongue, w'hich ia uigcd and opens forvi ard, ao 
aa to bi^k out into an enplosive utterance ivith an abrupt 
termination* The number of words contoming this sound 
are few, pcrlaapa no more than ten or a doaen in all. Among 
them are uiurfzo or (to milk into the mouth,) uJtu- 

nr ukwmbii, or vhikhdto, (to tear, as a lion the flesh 
of ita prey), or umkh^tt (the bush or switch of the 

^1)* Some of these worda seem to bo onomatopoetic j bo 
do some of the words which contain the continuous gultural, 
as ram (eat feat and greedily, in a craunebing manrier), ru- 
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etda and ne&uZa tiffeza (drive mvnj locusts by & rast' 

ing^ rattling uoise)^ volo (roughnesii)^ r^tiga (ffnoro)^ rraa 
(fl^jgle, bubbJe)j rxiih/asieh (rustic, as ripe waving oom in 
ti}6 witid)* 

Since ^kregolng was written, the following remarks on 
some of the more important and (IJjQicult soniiEla of the Zulu 
Inngnage, havo been received from the Kev* J* L. Bolinc, & 
German, and one of the Committee of tha American Zulu 
IdiesioDt on Uniform Orthography* The remarks aro so 
o^ddently original and valuable, that we beg to msert them 
here, as a brief discu^on, review, and ootmrmation of the 
enbject before ns. We copy them entire, begmuiog with; 

Soft. 

/ as in jsxL 

ih 

a « stakL 

1* Soft —‘hi in uA-vhJa, 

2. Sharp —'hi in tJi'tvfhia. 

8, Palatoguttaral^—A| In nmg&khi. 

**In articulating the first two, *hl and the tongue in a 
flat position touches the palate, and an aspiration is made 
between the touj^e and palate* The sotind k the same as 
il in Welsh, in the proper name Lloyd, The same sound, a 
report bp stated* is found also in Sanskrit, and the original 
pronunciation of the Hebrew u £??] was veiy likely quite 
the same as in our case. The sound represented by ki is a 

f eculipaad difHplt mixture of palatal and ^ttamt power, 
n articulating, it sounds almost as a laterm click, for the 
flrd tongue is moved as in making a gutturul, and moves 
forth agninst the palate in a throwing way* Pertona who 
euflbr ^ ftom colic so'metimes make such a sound, when 
throwing up from the stomach. 

"ClEidL)* 

1. Dental, (1) e; (2) gc; (S) nc; (4) ngc; m ctma, gema. 
nceia^ ngcioan^. 

2* Palntd, (1) q; (2) gq; (B) nj; (4) nyj; in galfl, ggtiJI^ 
nqaba, ngqo&a, 

3. Lateral, (l)ar; (2) jar; (S)™c; (4)-npaf; in scaih, jxutyu, 
njBUfo, ngxangxa. 


tsA or ^ as m 
ta " 


(w(wu* 

nta* 
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“In artictilnliDg«^ tte paint of tlie tongue is placed agsinst 
the nprer fnont teeth, touebing but piHgbtlj the under teeth, 
and, whibit the jaws are moved a little finoto each other, the 
tongue is drau □ Itom the teeth, as it were, b a sucking 
manner. In some purls of Europe it is customnir for peo¬ 
ple, when on ncdiient of u serious nature is related to them, 
to cypress ilidr Bvmpaihy by this votj sound, 

" added modules tho original sound, so os to make it 
flattery n odds only the nosaf sound, and nj tuniB it atill 
flatter, 

‘" In artieulatin^ q, the tongue in a flat posiiion is fixed 
oguinst, or rather in the hole of the palate, and, us if suck^ 
mg at it, elicks down with some power. 

" There are several sounds in cominon life, eimiJar to this 
click. Little childneD, when eating something sa'^eet or 
eticl^, frequently produce sudi clicks, 

“ This tj closj varififl in die same manner as the c das^ j it 
is, however, cosier to bo learned, 

‘*To articulaie x properly carta great pains, mid a great 
deal of pmetioB. It is mode by keeping the juws a Tittlo 
from each other, whilst the tongue is clieking against the 
lateral tcet^ just as one makes a nobe by sowing with 
them. It is mcrtiifled aoc»rding to the some rules ns the 
preceding classes. 

“ Prcmerl j speaking, we can hardly call the clicks by the 
umne of copsonanis, or attribute to them the same power. 
They sue rather a mixture,, or part, of some sound that is 
immediately connected wntha following vowd. Nearly all of 
them ap|>car to have originated from a tendency to express 
agreeable or disagreeable feelings by imitative sounds, Thej 
are a language of signs. Take, for instance, uoe/a (suck as 
a child), nemreJn (click for ealling a dgg), ndnza (pi neb the 
flesh), (tcjir ofl'; rip, uttoo, cup or cut the skin;) qatsh(t 
or (gasp or struggle, us a dying animal), wpo (cut 
notches, tickle the nose and draw'tcars), qjsizela (run ami 
moke a boadc), ' 

“GuUitmh, 

There are two gutturals which have been represented by 
the te^er r. The one may be called the soft guttural, though 
it IS of a broader sound than the German eh in J/oMf,'' it 
correspoudfl more to the guituraht in the Dutch laaguagc, 

Wfi. UL M 
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ad in Ovntten, imd j hi God, etc. The other ia a 
peculiar ringingr Imrah eoaud; it is made by contracting 
iho throat, and then making a aotind with the throaty ns if 
one were choking^ thus, rtM&a, rarOi, etc. The originiiid pn> 
nnnclation of the Hebrew ^ may come nearest to 
A^rdiDg to the tbregoing diKOssiott and review, we find 
the sounds of tbo Zulu- iaugua^, and tho fiigus horotoforo 
fbr them, to be chicJQy as lollowB i 


L Fbhidifp 




'Loog. 



Short. 


1. 

a 

OS in lather, 

timame. 

1. a 

09 in dogma, 

wmaet. 

2. 

a 

** ** pw:yi 

iifeiia. 

2, e 

“ “ let, 

■ * 

3. 

t 

“ ranne, 

mma. 

3. t 

" “ pit* 


4. 

0 

“ “ note^ 

tt%K3; 

4 0 

“ Don% , 

ugihh. 

6. 

u 

U it pool, 

tn^aiio. 

h. tf 

it « fhll. 

iimmiL 


IL Dijihtlionffs, 


1, ai as in aye, piaa; ai) hai^ 

2. iw “ - tinwo, ttidiw. 

S. mi “ now, house ^ maula, tjaida., 
4. eur “ '* - 


1. as in 

2. d 

3. / “ 

4 a " 

6. A “ 

6.1 « 

7. k *' “ 

8. * “ “ 

9. m « « 


in, Singh Omsonanis. 


but, vhahiL 

did, tidade^ 

fat^ fatia. 

coi log, 

nut) hamba. 



mm, 


jatuh, 

kodwa. 

hndcL, 

tniiwt. 


10. n 03 in no, neia. 

ll* J5 “ “ pin, piTtr, 

12. r “ '* Christ, JJhistjk 

13, $ '* ua,so, tif Umm, 

11. / ^ tide, iinm 

15 , V “ “ vine, wfcE. 

16 , «) “ ’* way, taena* 

17, g *' “ yc8) ye, 

IS. 9 “ '■ zeal, Sana, tikum. 


IV. Combinaiiims of (bnsofmnts^ 

1. dw as iti dwar^ hodioa, 

2. guj like gu in language, as in i^inmya, gieaba. 

5, AJ soft (cCA^ as in 

4. A f hard aspimte (/Ai), os in hlala (sity 

6. tilw soft ns in OnAhaaii Uimhoan. 

6. Ahv hard (tAiuy as in uihiA/uuh^Ai, 
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7* jw, fia in ywaltu, UTiywooi, 

id, “ ^pokhpa, uuigakkt^ 

9. ^[y JiJce in. que$D^ ns in kwdoj iikwandcu 
1D» Iw, Qj3 in ^’ulwot isiiicajui. 

11 . tid>, ** . iii^utnha,, hambfi* 

12. v^, “ “ umjutn/iif ukitftfamu 

13* mill, '“ tibumJiu^e, 

14w iTii, *' “ tiknfaniA-tt<t. 

16. viif " “ iikwantleka^ samh, 

16. mfij, " vhij»}tandi, 

17. " ufetryiinyuiiMi^ 

18. my ^ “ lamp, iivuTnyo^ tnaioemjje, 

10. ms, “ “ ffomso or gamas^, umm or umuj^. 

20. , maAp. “ “ uhikiim^a. See sfi and to. 

21 . TTit, “ '* vhtiJfliotC, 

22 * mv, “ inhlami^itf t^va ot 

23* nd '* hand, vkutandOf pctuitika, 

24* ndw, " umiwtJidtL^. 

25. ttg “ ** *in^i rtading, tv^ena. 

20. fwty Jikc m Iruiguam*.^ as in ^EA 2 /t^aHi^ tengiccL, 
27* nm eolt^ n and hi, or ndld, as in aimmAia* 

28, TiAi bard, n and M, or aa in i>iA£* amarddatnhL 

29* fy, 03 in n^b, ftJanL 

SO* nk ^ ink, bank, tthtnkmkdoL 

31. nJcw, '* “ 

82. rts, “ pmm\ tonsa. 

33. Tit ** ** want, umunta, itmihl 

3^ nts “ ants, Miiwii3a;ni. 

S5. nu/, “ vnu^ t<mnu% 

36. Tig^ 

87, '* vkidttJtyujOj hnywfi. . 

38. nz, nzima. 

39. «A *' ‘‘ fihina, okallp yfisAe^ i^umh 

40. Aw, " ^hwiloL. 

41. »w “ sweet, swdoL. 

42. tw “ twenty, twdUi, uTnitrana, 

— fy nearly equal to dsh and fsh, as below, 

43. dsh (or vtyarti or ucMani or njtinC 

44. tsh (or fcA), 03 in tgetgQ or tshnisha, itiff. 

46. tgio (or dwm), os in ^uigwula or 

46, yw, ns in ukushigu/a^ 

47. zw, “ '» -{ihixa, iUxttx, B«fi 



Y+ (TZwfcj* 


1. as in 

2. gc, “ “ 

8. nc, ** 
4, “ 

%. 

10 , 

11 . 

12 . 


Ci Voy amrt, 
gowidOj gcina^ 

Tvcswjaj ncekL, 
iiTi,^ii3e7M;rcicf, ) 
ngcwayi^. $ 
gcj 03 in xah. 

fiXj 


6 , Y, afl in 
0. gq, *' “ 

7, •* 

8, “ “ 


" “ gxoiga, gxtttyoL 
“ “ n.c«:ine£[i^ 


qijlHy Mfa, 
gqahukaf gqttkcu 
AiT^innn, n^jKtAct, 
gingqaaf ngqak^t. 


ngx^ « II tig^xantpcH. 


YL GutiitraU. 

1. rj, ns in rtjlit. 

2. r or V, as in mm. 

8. r or 'tf or or a® *n ‘rea^ 


"With these tobies of the sounds of the Zulu longnage^ and 
their signs or choractora before us, wo are better prepnrM to 
BOg^t some chAn^es, insertions, nnd oinissioas, which wo 
w<^d recommend m the Zulu alphabet 

1* Let the short sound of the severfj vowels be repre¬ 
sented in vocnbularies, and elsewhere when required^ by the 
ordinary sign for short vowds; thus a long, os in vT^amej 
and d short, as in uttijhI/ c long as in rartUj and I short ss in 
ilmeS; etc. 

2. If in some words, or in some dialects, it be thought 
neocssarv, that each vow'ei of the several diphthongs should 
be sounded with a peculiar dkductneBS and separation, a 
dimresis may be used; thus aii, oV, 

In the Zulu lan^ia^, each of the vowda, iu the so^'oral 
diphthongs, should ordinarily have a good degree of distinct¬ 
ness and separation given it in enunerntTon, and thb should 
be considers the rule in Zulu, even w^ithout the direreds. 

3. If tlie letter i be used, as it hstd been by us and some 
others, in the Enelbh value of that letter, nnodiflcutionir of 
it might be made by marks attached to it, to represent sev¬ 
eral sounds more or less cloeelv related to it, as that or some 
of those of jy. Bnt if j’ should not be so used, then some 
other simple Gbnrocicr will be required in place of it, which 
might perhaps be. modified to expreaa the related sounds 
referred to. The same principle or remark applies to other 





if*. 


. .'7 
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Icttera or eoudiIs^ jmd indeed to the vhole Echeme of nipha* 
bctical ngns. But ihe cboiee of signs^ together with inauy 
other tilings, must be left in a great mestfinro to the taste and 
judgiiient of the genera] oofoiniHee, when they skull have all 
the difterout rupreaentAtionsi, hicts, ami before them, 

4. The propriety of attempting to nee r in ike English 
seuse, ami of placmg it ^ith its Englkh value in the Zulu 
alphabet, must depend much upon the course that should be 
puratied in rendering, or tmiislating into ike Zulu, foreign 
proper names which include the letter r* If such foreign 
namcfl should retain the letter in Znlu, with Ha English 
value, then it should enter into the alphabet with that value 
and no other. But if such names may drop that letter, or 
eu ball lute / in place of it, then it may not be required in that 
Englifih sound in Zulu, and might be used for eome other 
sound; as one of the guttnrnla, as heretofore. To aid in 
deciding this point, it may be noticed again in this phice, 
that the Bountl of the Eugfl.^h r io not foukd in the Zulu or 
Kafir language, and that it is quite impo^ible for the people 
to utter it vntiiout much effort and traming. They give the 
sound of / ill place of r, And yet this some soumf of r is 
very common m the Seehuann, one of tbo neighboring and 
cognate dialects of the Ztilu aiui Kiihr. 

In Tfl^iect to the combinations of consonantB—those 
50un<k which have been represented by two or more letters 
combined,—it is difhoult to say what course should be pur¬ 
sued, It i;? not easy, for some at leoat, to determine at once 
with certainty in all cases, a>i to what are, and what ore not, 
pu^y single, simple, elemenlaiy sound^ And when this 
point is acitl^ there ia stiU another as to the comparative 
advautagee, on the one hand, of representing each single 
gonnd, not to say some compound founds, by a single^ nn- 
compounded dinracter, and of the afivemu^^, on the other 
haiacl, of representing some of these sounds by iwo or more 
oliaracters already in ua?, coeh fbr a spesihe purpose of its 
own, by tbair being each eo modilied os to lose a part or all 
of their original yalne, and so blended as to become unit^y 
aignidcant of anolher enlirely diBerent sound. 

To weigh properly all the eonaiderationa for and agsiDst 
each of thyBc methods, and select the best, or ao unite the 
two in a given fiystera aa to furnish the best methocL all 
things considered, requires oa aicquamtanco with the v^le 
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Bcieuoe of phooologj and of juind^ as irdi as vith the signs 
of Goands b<^ suited to the mind, and meet feasible, sudi 
as few raiaaesa. 

Of tne above forty-seven consonantal combinations, ibo 
8th, kl^ the l4tli, nut, the 10th, ni#, und the ntf, nro of 
doubtful neee^lty ^—kl oecuis in only a very few casesy and 
the sound may perhaps bo dossed under hard hlf ms^ and 
perliapa some otW examples of m followed by a consouan^ 
may be, and oflen are^ separated by ineertidg u between 
tliouiT tbufi, gmntjso for^msj, vijjujo for amao. See ibe com- 
blnadons b^ionmg with m* Jfto is sometimes written n*, 
os -witwnaa/o or u^nti9a/a, pumti or paniiti^ Of the remaining 
oombinationn, some reprint but very impetfcctly, or even 
erroneously, e^cially if we reipird uje values of the com- 
Mnenta, the sounds ior wluch they stand. The 3d and 4tb, 
nl, and the several combinations of the same, as in the dth, 
6th, 13th, 27th and 28th examples, also the *t3d, *M, and 
44th, (jt/i, and the 45tb, tWiir, arc all of ihb olaaa, where the 
oouuds arc imperfectly, or erroneously, rcprcBeiited by the 
characters employed, that is, if the compoucut charaeteis 
are to be supposed to retain any cotssideruble portion of thek 
orieinnl proper value» 

Sorae of the sounds and sigiis. for which we would recom¬ 
mend new signs, and the kind of signs wc would suggest, 
ore the following; . 

{bmhmationj. 

For No. 3, hi soft, substituto 1, or 1, L o* i with two dots 
under it, or I with a short bar across it. 

For No- 4, hi hard, sub^tutc I, L e. ^ with one dot under it 

For No. fig, substitute 5, or g or g, i. c, a character 
made by unitiDg the two letters n and and making but 
one letter, by taking parts of the two] or the cotruuou g 
With a aunoss or above ik 

For No, 2fl, aubstUute i|, L oao character made from 
n j', by taking porta of the two and combining thenn 
This change may Be thought inexpedient; the eombiuatton 
does not occur often. 

For No. 89, Bubstitulc^ or a, or s; L o. a long s, much 
like tlie old hishioned long f j or the oommou t with a dot, 
or a bar above or below it. 

For No. 48, dsA, j, i e. / with a abort bar acroaa it 
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For No- 44, or or 9 Frenob, or ij, i. e. / with a 
mark of tlie Greek roo^ hrejiming attaokedf or h modified e 
as nbovo, or the Frcocfi c with cediili^ or a kind of inverted 
hy Bsm. the Buasiaii aJphabeL 

GuUtimls, 

For Na 1^ the soft coutmuoim guttural^ tise ii, L e. h with 
a bar acroea it. 

For No* 2j tho hard contintioaB gnlturailj nae r, or 1 e, r 
with a dot or a bar tmder it 

^ For No. 8 , the vary rough explosive gatiural, u®c 'k or fc, 
1 * e. Ai with the rough breatblng prefixed, 01 with a bar acrofis. 

Or: 

For No. ly use for No. 2, uise r, and for No* S, tieo "k or k* 
Clicks. 

For the simple dick% c, 9 , and 2 ^ use as before those Barac 
letters. 


For 

For 

For 


use 


X. 

X, 

X. 


^5 ® 

ffc use 6; for 5^7 Tifie qj and for ffx 

nc c- for nj q; ru: 

c; for » q; " 

i. e, instead of using the letters a n, and njf, before the am¬ 
ple clickSf to indicate the sevcml modifications of them, put 
over the several letters used for the several siinplo oHcks, a 
dot for gy a bar for w, and two dots for n^. 

Jiotes on i?i6 /oregoing JSubsiiitttioJiS otid StgtiSw 


1* If flome of these now charneters, or old cheraeters 
modified, have been introdneed into other African l^gnoges* 
to represent other sounds than ihoso for whioh they^ 
above^ rocqmtnendcd, that of oonrso would be an objection 
to their being used as abovo proposed, at least while they 
should oontuiiie to be used elsewhere for a different purpose. 

2* Should some new characlenj, other thati. those here 
recommended, have been introduced into any of the Afoioui 
l^guages, to represent sounds for which we would um and 
hnvfl reoomnjcndcd some new characters, that would be a 
reasrm, why those new charactered already in use elsewhere, 
would be employed in Zulu also, to zppresent the same 
sound hero which it elsea'hore represents. 
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It is thought that ono of the characters proposed fcr 
No. 8, hi soAf has been introduced into the BakdW dialect, 
to represent a sound (that of I and tA) which differs from 
that of hi aoA in Zulu; and if so, that would be an olneo* 
tion to using it for hi in Zulu. It is thought also that (lor 
hi hard and I for hi soA {dhlV may have seemed to some 
of the missionaries in ELafirlana, very suitable representor 
lions for those souuds. And if they, or any of them, or 
Others, have represented said sounds ly said characters, or 
have the means already at hand for so (loing, that wouUl be 
a rea^n for using these characters for these sounds in Zulu. 

It is thought that o has been recommended, or even used, 
in some sjrstems of orthography, to represent the sound of 
u ofmn heard in Zmu, os in the English words iin^, 
nngmg; and if so, that might be a reason, especially if it is 
thus used in some parts of Afnca, for using that character 
for said purpose in Zulu. The same remariu apply Xo/^ for 
etc. 

J is recommended for dih {tu) on the pound that j may 
continue to bo used, as heretofore, in Zulu, and some other 
African languages, as it is used in English; and on the Air- 
ther ground that the sound of dslu or dih^ ^lym utyani, etc., 
is closely allied to the sound of the English /. 

And again, ‘j- is recommended for Uh {ty\ os in tyeitM 
or Lthd^hoj on the ground of the relation of this sound to the 
foregoing sounds represented by >’ and j. 

It b thought, however, that thb sound of tsh has been 
already represented by some,^ as A. J. Ellis, J. Pitman, etc. 
by q; and by others os the French missionaries among the 
Basutu, by f (French c with cedilla]; and if so, that might 
be good reason for using one of saia characters (as 9) for the 
above sound in Zulu. 

8. If missionaries and others, in Africa, think it impor* 
tant to have new characters for sounds common to their and 
our African language, for which sounds we have reoom* 
mended no new characters, we might like to introduce them 
into the Zulu alphabet, to represent the name sounds in Zulu, 
in place of some clumsy combinations which would still 
remain in our alphabet, aAer the cliangcs which we propose 
at tb^resent time are made. 

4 . The committee to whom the whole subject b referred, 
may t h i nk that many more changes than those above pro* 
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posed sb^d be made, and new. simple (nnoompoonded) signs 
be used in place of many of the compound cnaracters now 
employed, and if ao, we would gladly accept those more sim¬ 
ple and appropriate sio^ in place of the ugly compounds. 

6. It may be thought expedient to represent the simple 
clicks by other signs than tnose heretofore employed (c, q, 
and and reserve these letters for some other purpose, or 
dismiss them from the alphabet If so. it will doubUesa 
sram desirable that the raaractera useu for the modified 
clicks should have a close resemblance to those used for the 
simple clicks—as close, at least, as c, ^ and 2, have to c, etc. 
as in the characters suggested for the clicks. 

6. Much that pertains to the use of diacritioal marks, or 
the shj^ etc., of the type for new sijpis, must doubtless be 
referred to the letter-cutter or type-founder, or the experi¬ 
enced printer—an artist capable of judging of the beauty 
and ntuity of a new Bim, or the modi6cation of an old one. 

Some of the signs above proposed, may be found incom¬ 
patible with economy and taste; if ^ more consistent 
and becoming characters snould be used instead of them. 

^ According to forgoing remarks, ebang^ and sugges¬ 
tions, the fiMlow'ing are appropriate and sofl^ent 


ALPHABmCAL SIGNS FOR THE ZULU LANGUAGE. 


1. a 

2. b 

8. c 

4. d 

5. 0 

6. c 

7. d 

8. e 

9. f 

10. g 

Ikl 

18. hfrinrola] 

14. i 

15. j 

16. 9 

17. u^ni,J 
(utyam.)i 
VOL. m. 


(Md dMUBCtcr. 

a 

18.>*ia,) 
(tyetya.)! 

b 

c 

19. k 

gc 

no 

20. 'k or k. 

ngc 

21. 1 

d 

22. b uknla. 

e 

28. 1, UU. 

i f 

24. m 

1 6 

25. n 

! pg 

26. o 

< h 

27. p 

r MrfI latlanl 

28. q 

i 

29. 4 

j 

80. q 

“j , 

81. q 

ty (dsd) 

82. r, Ukristu. 

88. r, (raqa.) 


Old cbanctor. 
ty {t$h) 


korrJSSr 

1 

hi (dhr\ 

hi (lAl) 

m 

n 

o 

P 

q 

gq 

nq 

r^Dgluh 
r h«s nw—I 
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64. 8 
85.for9ortori 
36. t 

87. a 

88. V 

89. w 


(Hd dianeter. 

8 

ah ((y) 

t 

u 

V 

w 


40. X 

41. X 

42. X 

43. X 

44. y 
4o. z 


Okl diatmct«r. 
X 

g* 

nx 

ngx 

y 

z 


According to tlio above, tbe whole mxmbcr of or 
letters convenient and enfflcient for writing the Zulu lan< 
gnage is forty-five, 

Aooormng to the foregoing examination, and remarks, the 
following are 

THE FUyDJLJtE^TAL SOUNDS IN THE ZULU LANQUJLGE. 


1. a 

2 . & 
8. e 
4. 4 
6. i 


L Vouxls, 

, » 

as in father, Mmamt, 6. I os in pit, 

“ “ dogma, umaa. 7. o “ “ note^ 

« ..- - g ^ 


waxa. 


“ “ Uye, 9. u « '* pool, 

** “ ravine, mina, ,10. H *' “ lull. 


inkoau 

vboxM. 

uyudo, 

ingulo. 


n. Diphthengs. 


1. ai as in 

2. ao « “ 


1. b as in bat, 

2. d « “ 

8. f “ « 

ti u 

U II 

u u 

It 


6:2 

7. h 


tl II 
U tl 
It It 
II II 


pine, hat, 8. an 
- unyoo. 4. eu 

IIL Cbnaonants and OvUurab. 

14. 1 as in 

15. I ** « 

16. { “ “ 

17. m « « 

18. n “ “ 

19. p “ « 

20. r « « 
ril. r « « 


as in now, hlauku 


ubaba. 
did, udadc- 
late, fana. 
go, igania, 
Bing, ngena. 
hat, Kamba, 
Dutch g in goed,) 
hola, 

jar, jchula, 
tgedo, or ijolo. 
n^ani (ulyoni) dah, 
charch, 'je’Ja 1 
{ty€tyd\ Wi. ( 
keep, t^wa 


8. j 

9. ^ 

10 ./ 

11 . 

12. k 
18.-k or k is m'fca, 


love, Zemdh. 
uhda (-AZa) dkt 
(ala (AZaZo,) tfd 
man, fntna. 
not, neta, 
pin, 

rose, uJeriatu^ 

raro, 

22. 8 ” ** saint, ai, umaa. 

28 ./f“ **Bhall,^umt()^unu) 
24. t *» “ tide, tina, 

26. V “ ** vine, vela. 

26. w “ “ way, wena. 

27. y « « you, yoZo. 

^2 “ zeal, vma. 
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IV. C7ich. 


L o as in 
2. d ” 
8. d « « 

4. d ‘ 

5. q * * 

6. 4 ‘ 


dma. 

cwala, {yetvala). 
ctnga {neenya). 


7. q 

9. X 


cteia/iya(n^acian7a) 10. x 
^o, (lala, 'll. X 

^u]ka(^2°^iihi).\i2. x 


as in quma (n^vma). 

“ ** {ngqoka), 

“ “ ax^Miy flttiia. 

“ iotya (^xotya). 

“ ianda {nxanelay. 
“ “ xoxa (njxoTt^xa^ 


nkw ” “ 

<t u 


Y. CombinatioHM, 

9 

1. dw as in dwarf^ hodwa. >20. mv as in 

2. gw “ “ langiiage,yioa&a.!21. nd ** “ 

“ “ ringing, ngcna. 22. nd\»f “ “ 

“ “ ijwabu, |23. nk 

« ** ujwala,(u/yi«i4*)24. nl 
“ “ queen, heda, '25. nl 
“ “ idcuhta. 26. n\ “ « 

“ “ umhcazxifihlw).'!! . ns “ 

bcanuda {thlwy2B. nt “ " 

\am^, |2fl. nw 

um/un^ i30. ny “ *' 
nyw “ “ 
mmla. i 82 . na “ “ 

ubumlojpe. 88 . BW “ “ 

uhumnaudi.'Si. fw “ ** 

w5«mTjyama.'S5. tw “ “ 

lamp, insumpa.86. vw “ “ 

gomso. is?, aw “ ** 

nhumtotc, j 

From the foregoing obsenrations, it appears that the Jim- 
damenlal sounds in Zulu language are: 

1. Vow-els,. 10 

2. Diphthongs,..*..... 4 

S. Consonants and Guttnrala,...28 

4. Clicks,... *. . 12 

5. Consonantal Combinations, ............87 


5. 0* 

4. jw 

6. iw 

6. kw 

7. Iw “ “ 
a Iw « « 
9. Iw « “ 

10. mb " “ 

11. mf “ “ 

12. mk » ** 
18, ml “ 

14. mj « ” 
16. mn “ “ 

16. mny“ “ 

17. mp “ « 

18. ms “ 

19. mt “ 


emxxt. 

band, tanda, 
undwendwe, 
ink, nhaiketa, 
isinhea, 
amsula {ndhl^ 
tn(e (riihl). 
ionscK 

want, umuntu, 
unwele, 
umnyaka, 
lunywtu 
nxttna. 
tweet, swda, 
fwila {ahvf^ 
twenty^ twisloL, 
ditywou 
ukuodu 


■ a 

Fnndamental sounds, total, .91 


* Thu M|{a hM been rotere d prwpeiij m • liinple afn aoH •ouod, and it 

* in e ert ed ho* by BMiUk**—lenriiig tmrty'tu cnmwiintioot and ohuttj eoaoda. 
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We hive now dotii^ with the phonology and alphabet of 
the Zulu languB^ But the use and place of capital Ictte™ 
in writing zSu pioper namees and the tnsaaferring of proper 
Elites from Scnptore, and other souroes, into Zulu, and the 
jomii^ and disjoimng of wort^ are nil mjbjecta which are 
attenow with mote or less difhnultvin writing and printiiig 
Zulu, and which oome propetly under the head of orthogTa^ 
phj* They are now under con^deratlon) and remarks iipoiL 
them may be expected soon. 

Ia b«ktl/tf tAt CWuii. rir AvuZi^m Atiutan^ «« Vrufam 


In the preceding eMsy, Rer, Mr Clroat hie epokai out freia a fall 
heart, md froin penoni] experivnue, hit own view* oa the Lcnpoitani 
subject to which he has de^ulnd hii attention. Hh h«* itiited the 
pomta of the case ably and diarly We doubt not Uiit be will have 
the ready fyinpilhY uul codpcratioc of mMionarics among nnict- 
tered tntMi. Otliem who have nccasioii to write fot^Ign worth in 
Roman chamett^ know the oinborrasenieate of the eubjoett and can 
appri^^date the di^uldoa jypuuHt which Uio mthor is contending. 

It is only at the eameat requeet of the writer that we add a few 
remnrki, and exhibit our own views on a sul^ect, in which fnwn our 
■itnation we must bo ooutandj liable to err. 


Cdioc, ox Puai, 










fiEMAKlCS m THE PBECEHIJ^G ESSAY, 


It is r&j c]esj the prrocduig statement, that the 
probleai of a uniform oithography or notation for the Ian* 
of Soutbern Africa ia a very difFerent one &om that 
for the abori^nal langui™ of ITorth America, 

It ijj p^iculsxly evident that raanv and diHlLnct 
sounds, which cannot be expressed by the commoii Itoman 
character, are to be provided for in the new alphabet 
^ It also follows that, after the necessaTy dmniK'sa sod addi~ 
aons ore mode, the order of the Engl tab alphabet will bo so 
distipbed, that what Tcmiiins of it will not bo worth pte* 
aerving - and that the iettera abould therefons be arratSwi 
a^win a mote natural and philosophical orderj namely, the 
order of their organic deirelopmcnt. 

The names, too, of the Engl ish Icttcm are bo arbitrary and 
merely conventional, that they also should be given up. 
The vowels may then be named from their sounds simply. 
To the sound of each consonant, we would uniform] v oSi 
the_eoand of a (aA), the primary leading vowd, as Is' done 
in Sanskrit, and thus obtain the name of the consonant, 

J>t ufi now see what tsounda are developed in Zulu, and 
how they should be rcpitssented. 

^ language the jSvc usi:ml vowd sonndi, 

nrT' ^ which we would express by a, ^ 4 p tL 
There is also a sound intermediate between a and t which 
would express by d( or A, aa is done in Genuan. 

There is alki an obscure eonnd, wbieh, until its sound is 
learned more exactly irem underetanding the andogy of the 
langi^e, may be expressed by i the meet akuder of the 
vowel souDds, 

With regard to vowels it is generally conceded, that they 
all stand on one line or scale ; that there is a gradual tronsi* 
non oum one sound to anoUicr; and that, althoagh twelve 
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or more sounds might be distinguished bj on accttrate ear, 
jet it would not be convenient in practise to have more than 
nvc or seven sounds. Aocordinglv, in some languages we 
find five vowel sounds, uiid in others six or seven. 

The special vowel sounds in Zulu, according to Mr. Grout’s 
statement, appear to dii&r not as long and short, but as 
accented aiut unaccented. The simple vowel sign, in our 
view, should stand for the ordinorv sound of the vowel, L e. 
the short, or uDaccentc<L To express a long or accented 
vowel, we should add a long mark, as d / or an acute accent, 
as d. The long or accentra vowel is developed from the 
short or unaccented, and not vice vend. On this point we 
difier from Mr. Grout. 0>m|)are p. 460. But in txx>ka of 
instruction the short mark maj also be used. 

In Zulu there are funr proper diphthong which are natu- 
imllj expressed bj the voweis out of which they are com* 
poem: ov oo, on, The first is the English vowel % in 
pine; and the Uiiiti the English diphthong ou in Aotue. The 
two others are less familiar to us. 

^ When vowels oome together, and yet are enounced dis¬ 
tinctly and separately, we would emplov the diarresis, as 
recommended oy Mr. Venn, p. 425, and Mr. Grout, p. 460. 

In Zola we find the breathing or aspiration h. 

There are three gutturals in Zulu, which Mr. Grout char¬ 
acterizes as die fie^ continuouef the wji oontinxtout, and the 
. cepioeiw. 

To judge from the description given of them, we should 
infer that the first is the Arabic the second, the Arabiu 

and the third, a modification of tho Arabic vj; and that 
Aev may be roprescnlcd by these Arabic letters. 

Tn Zulu we find the semivowels y and te. 

In Zuln we find the liquid ^ but not r, which the Zulus 
find it difficult to pronounce. The letter r, however, will 
evidently be wanted for manv words having that sound, 
borrowed from Europeans. Sec p. 461. Tbe use of r to 
denote a peculiar guttural sound, which was first practised 
iu the So^ has produced embairasamcnt; and should not 
be continuoA 

In Zulu we find the labiai nasal m, the lingual nasal w, 
and the palatal nasal ng. To avoid the digraph ng^ we 
would recommend here the use of a character, oommning 
part of n and part of as in the Essay of Mr. Grout * 
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In Zulu we find the dentaJe or sibUanta t and z, and their 
aspirates and ih. To avoid digraphs for simple sounds, 
-we would draw a line or bar across the s and a, to express 
the as^rato; as, e. 

In Zulu w'e find the two labial mutes p and h, and their 
respective aspirales/and v. We know of no better or more 
detiulte signs for representing these sounds. 

1 here are also in this language many intermediate grada* 
tjons of sound between p and h, and between /"and v. But 
these, as is suggeeted by Mr. Grout, it is neither necessary 
nor expedient to indicate. Seep. 448. These diflferent grad« 
will naturally arrange themselvea under the two extreme 
sounds. 


In Zulu we find the two lingual mutes t and d, and their 
respt^vo aspirates tA and But in order to avoid di* 
grapto for simplo sounds, we would expreae these aspirates 
by the Anglo-Saxon characters used for the same purpose • 
see the Anglo-Saxon Grammars. Theee charactere in this 
use are al^y established. These aspirates, though not 
found by themaclyes, we suppose to be the sound oomine 
before and modifying it. Sec p. 447 . ® 

There arc in this language many gradations of sound 
betwwm / and as between yi and ^ which need not bo 
noticed. See above. 

In Zulu we find two palatal sounds k and g. Their m- 
^ ^ wonted, we would, in Older 

to avoid digraphs, express by A and y with a bar across 
ibein; as, k, g. 

There are also many mice of sound between it and <7 
which need not be noticed. ”* 

The clicks, so called, in the Zulu dialect are an interestine 
and impor^t subject They are a pecnliarity of the Hot¬ 
tentots, and other tribes, as the Zulus, who may be supposed 
to have derived them from the Hottentots. There are^^tW 
n^uih sounds in these dialects, and uncouth sounds in 
o^er dialects, which are equally difficult to be expressed in 
which would not sort whh clieW 

Whether clicks are to bo regarded as consonants, i. e. ai^ 
nculalions, is a mere question of words. They certainly are 
not vowels. ^ 

With respect to the clicks in Zulu or Kafir, there is a 
general harmony of stotement. There are three classes, 
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each of irbicih is diTidcd in a similar waj into fonr Tarietics; 
malnog twelve varieties in the whole* 

The notation of Hoch cltcka is a new problcia in a1pbjt> 
betie wri^ng. To adopt any Roman letter, whether other- 
wiBC wanted or not, cao only lead to oorAi^oil Wa would 
recommend ej^uaji^ open or harrerd, fortheola#^, in order 
that the modUlcatiOI^a of the claves may bo indicated in the 
four oomcra. 

The dmtal click may he represented by □ ' tho jjalatat 
by B; the by [Q- 

Tbc fijur modificatiDiifiv -yis;, the ttmpte, the nasatj the gut¬ 
tural nnd noM^ttuTul may be represented on the four cor- 
nera; thue, Q, □, 

The general onomatopoetic ehameter of wordH contamiDg 
click sounds illuatnitcs a priocipk now wcU nndemtood, that 
langiinge was anomatopa«tio in its orjgirL Mr, Grout'dc* 
serves the thanks of philolo^ats for developing tli» point 
BO minutely. See pp. 454, 45T* 

The mixed conBonants e^, dzh^ expressed in English by cA 
iu chureJt and/ in arc readily disposed of We ehould 
judM, from Mr* Grout^a stulemenC tl^t there nre four sounds 
of this description developed in Znln, namely, tzh, dsA, 
dih. As all these are evidently compound sounds, wo have 
only to unite the character for / or rf with that for »h or th, 
Wb are mialed in English in supposing the monograph / a 
simple sound; as well os in suppodog the digraph M to be 
a compound sound. Comp. pp. 460, 462, 463. 

The other combinations of consonants, whether of dicks 
or proper consonants, may be expressed as proposed by Mr. 
Grout 

As it appears to he a law of the Zulu language to end 
each syllable with a vowel, these cembinntioiis of conBonouts 
will produce no epedul difficulty. 

This law of the hutguiige also show how syllables 
ought to be divided. Comp, p* 427. 

The foreign characters, which we have thus introduced^ 
win, it is thought, gradiudly scl^t themselves, both in 
prmting and wntin^ to the other .wmou letters. 


J. w, 0. 
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Tbo foUqiwing notices of tliis singular work ore fi^an^pd! ttpon ■ 
MS. «mr of itt wtittao in tha mcNJiiJia Nestorian cfajuKtoTi^ wlueh is 
in thn fibrary of thu Onoutai Sockty. 

U ia in tlie nndcnt Syiioic lungusgu, uul is eotitlcLl ^ 


fAe Partidttt ti» Tha fiatbor was £7^d^etitt a 

mEtropolitan bUltop of Zobot .Xmioiua, ^bo lircd in tbn 

latter part of tha tliirtcentli ond l>aginning of lha faiutoenth century. 
It cDTonianceoi witii the following announcement hy the anonymous 
transcriber: In tfiy adumblc strciigllt, O <3od, ft'o 1>^ii to tnnscribB 
tlie Botik of the FonuliijC In Btieo ^ which w]» coinpoud. and formed 
by the unetjon of my lord, EbcdhJceii, mctrnpokitau of Zoba and. 
Armenia ^ and to wLkli is nrodxcd a IVocm, nuowlug tlie occuion 
and tho olgcct of tlic wort.—O Ivcmh in tlij meruy nj^ist mo, and 
bring ma to tLo lYimummotion of Um wort,” 

From Uie dodoration of tlie nutlior biinHdfp in ^a Ptocm (pace 5, 
line df etc.), it uppearE, that Kbe%1>)eau commeoced writing tbo booir 
in the year of the Greeks N?Ck2, or A.D. 12 01; and tlmt be finished 
it In tlio year of the Grvcbi 1027, or A, D. J31 d; ibnt is at iho end 
of 25 ycMs, Tl)i,« work thcMfortr 14 tiow'^ (A,I>, IS53), 597 years old. 
And Uio tran-tcriHort in a fuhttcription on the hwt poce of tbp ^‘^oluma, 
tclis ns, that compJcled his task in tlie year of Uio OrCt'ka 2047, 
or A, D. 17.9Q, on the ISth day of tlio monlh Tom us (dune), wbicb, 
he Miy^, was tlic ilitnl day of the week, (or TnewJay,) nod Apoitlm'' 
day. 11c likewise slaUnL, tJml lio p;rformsd hu task In the hliiaacd 


town of Diifltitid, jJLEiii. in tJie hieft&ed land of Tctjnjrotw, i 

and tiiol his copy wjwii Umtof tlio nuirtyr Mnr Jacob.—This mann- 
Mrript, ihinrefiift'.liaa now liwn written 117 yeaiw; and it hai pridcntly 
Imk'Ii bound a second time, wEicn oonaidcrahlv worn, 

’IImj Froem or Introduction to ilio wort, tlios sj^feaka of tho occs' 
ihin and the obyect of ita composition.—xMany of tlic Arabian literati, 
and Eomc among the iSyrians, were oocuiitonied to extol greatly tii# 
ctegania« and jHnwens of th.0 .Ambb iangungc. and to deprwatQ 
tliosc of U^o iiyTiim; reprermnling tLi; hiUcr language oh un];Ni-|h-he<l, 
stiffi Knd clumiiT; white tho foniicr posmssod eiiquisitc beauty, fioxi^ 
hUlty nnd pn'cition* .And, in pror>f of such ■.^rfiotuc, they were 
pOTj^uallj appealing to on Ajrahic book called with 

which tha Synac, afihrdcd nothing that would bear a companaotL 
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it wBa to nmfitle this dander npmi the Sttiac and to 

pbtiw^ numemriis exiunples^ tlie oinnzin^ nchutsa, fl{<xlLility and 
power of this daniienxi timt Ebed^cx'U uiid^^rtook die com- 

po^titioti of thi? curtouA wgfL 

It ctHuiatfi of fifty Bhcirt pooiusi or dkeoarBina^ oompoKC'd 'nitli 
art; and e*cli |KH‘m ia fgiUou'cil ty co^pUii|]i< explacatory notes aud 

illuatratloiu, Tb« autlior calls tlicm all Mimre, DticovTict: 

but they oTf really conaipfing of nietrical lines, or 

txnat^ eidJ of ffanjoji or fcwpfrjia, Tlie Uhl'S or rots« nro all 

e'tih<r h^jTimetiT, or (fowWc trinttiric, TUc forajer conidEl of from 
twcJire to iburtcou ayUaL]i<a,. or from six to 'dj^bt words, wldi no uni- 
fonii cesum; tJiu Intter consist of two dlstinef trhtiouio |torticmA, rjich. 
majlc itp of *ix or -oi'cti »ylJjihl^ in three or fijiir wonK Tlia 
rifthtu lit tlnisQ pooeas, like tlmt of Lbo llebjvw poetry, appears to 
dfjtf'nd on tUu nuioLer of logiiaJ tomti, and llio Cndeiicc m coirnct 
n^ndlrtgv ruiher [Inui on tLc utunber and length of liio indUbliis. 
And both in the cLcdco of words and In tliuir (piuniuHtii-al f»tfucturo, 
there is verf frequent rccurremrc to wliat is cal&l poeiiLf liconeeL Hot 
ihy [iH)!il marked xivculbuity of tln-ro jsoem* is the rtguliir occurrence 
of certain Irliert, or their uxdtoioa, m doliniU' parts of tlio or 
» verscij; ami thcao artiHdal dli-pOKtiona of lettena are m nuniorous and 

varii'd, iJiat an two 4if tlie poi itu ttp^ ootistmrted in prccttoly the 
Bsme inauntT. Tliroughont tli.o Ijwk. this ahiglo lin^, if dctnuliied. 
Or tin? Couplets, if they form stAnxai^, com mt nee uritli the oeveml 
ItflUan of the nlphalici Hi their order ijliko the nlphahetio jNialfiQa iu 
Hebrew); and if any siqKTncimentry liiat* or couplet-k fire introduced, 
tli«n" arc tnnnialled under ilniV approprinte initial lettcis^ And tho 
tiTininntion hIso, nut caily of the lines and couplets, Imt m'n of Um 
trimotne half lines in many butancca, nro n*^i]a[4xl hv the laws of 
tiit? 3cii"C!ftil poems, lu some of the pooms, a fiann ular leUer. (oa, 

as, a j, etc,,) h foiund in every' word, Ikiiti tliQ brgiiming to 

tli*-^ irtid of it; while I'crtahi oUut IcLtors, (iJircq, fotir, or fire, in num'^ 
her.) are a]l4igi;.‘ther oiiiudod frtitiu die poem. To iheao uWifcnci/ibft# 
(na ^cy may be called), whii h are nnincrDiis in diemaclvea, and sun- 
tvjitible of vnrhiug. lOtulanatioiui, wh' may add tlio vety artiUcial 
armngt'ment of Icttrra in two of tho pHUrw. nnmdyT the 3d and tlin 
ilsL In the fimt of th^se poctiu. (^thn we hava twenty-nino 
double trittifllfio Une?, in alphabetic order, and each tenuinnlltig in 
*• Its own initial letter; hut it-i chief p<M?uIijirity ia, that the lettera eom- 

poaing tho first irijnoltf in cam’ll lino aro rcrcjrwK OTroitd hjtckwnrUa, 
m ihi' swennd irrmeter; that one may reatl oacii line from right to 
led, or from left to right, am] mtrt with tho a«no idonti^ Ictt^.^re, 
mrauged in tho saiuu order, and yet making good S(iii 5 C, The other 
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of Ui«e two poGma, (the Slat,) eonaiato of twcntr-fonr alphabotio 
hexanh;ti!r lim«, each of which contaiiu all the twenty-two JctleiB of 
the J^yriac alphnlwt, once written anti not repeated ^ so that each lino 
has predecly Uie aamo letter*, namely, tin? entire Syriac alphabet, 
■tranifed in one of twenty-four different way*, and in each nuddner 
tolerable sesiAO, 

^ Aa it waa avowedly the j^reat object of this nn^lar work, to ex¬ 
hibit the plaatic diameter of tho Nyriae lanji^uaj^, and to make a 
book that Winild rival ilic tiunou* Arabic Makimdt^ the author 
hi* inTcnUon to form eenes of words in which letters would |day 
foiitaiitic tricks, and Kur]iri*e us with their whimsical foata. And to 
focilitate the matter, he cJniae such siibjecta for hia poems as he found 
ni'ist tnanaj^eable j namely, simple, ^neral truths, perfccUv huntliar 
to every edurateij Christian man. Ami hence these poems are of 
very little value for tho imp<irtant trulJis they contain, or for the 
bi^auty and ^udeur of the concc^j^ions in them. ThU hook, ^ere- 
fore, as for as the p(M*ms are romx'mwl, w a more literary rurioshv, 
of no solid Wurth. But tho copious expUnatory notes subjoined to 
the several poems, ami coustitutini^ much the larger part of the vol¬ 
ume, may be regmded as a useful contribution to Syriac lexicogra- 
phv; as ihev certainly are quite necemaiy to render the strange 
enigmatical language of the poems intelligible. 

Jawaa Mennoex. 


n. Stkiax SociKTT or Arm asd ScnrxcKS. 

Tnx exisU-nce and prospwty of this Society is an imlicatioo, mort 
interesting to the pliiianUimptst and the scholar, lluil the culture of 
western nations is exerting a great and happy influence upon minds 
in Syria, and even givrt pronme, that the naturally fine intellect of 
tlie Arab race may Ik? re-cast in tho mould of modern dvilixadon. 
A copy of the Kirst I*aTt of the Transactions of the Society, recently 
received for tho library of the American Oriental Society, enablra 
ns to ot>nfirro this general remark by some statements which, we 
think, will inU.'riat the reader. 

The Syrian Soaety of Aru and Sciences wa.s established in 1847 , 
Its objects are defined b tho second artido of its Constitutioa. as 
follows: 

^ The objects of this Society shall be: fir^t, the acqnisttion of tho 
sciences and arts, on- the part of its Riimibcrs, by means of mutnal 
oominunicatiuns, tracts, dtsconrscs, and reports; second, the coUectmg 
of books, and papiTs, whether printed or manuscript, and etpodally 
those which are b the Arabia language, likely to bo of use to the 
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Soaety^ third, the Awakening of a. ppeDem]: desiro for tho aoqmfidan 
of the seknnes and flT 1 A^ iirtep^tiivo of deputed f^uestwne i^'kuve uj 
rt'-Hgioiii litcfl and dootriov^ with which tow So^i^ly Joc§ not coa- 
eem iittelf” 

TI]e utAted tnMlinE* the Socicly mo itionllilir; imd in JimtinTy 
of circh year ift licld AU flunual meeting. Olhf r ireetinji;H may bo 
ad led nt the peqniwit of mctnlicw* From the a^Libl^UiniiriL of liie 
SociclT K> tins rfoH« lif 1051^ there luid held Hfty-ibrw JTHwfV 
ingji, beside more thatii twenty opvii to the |fliblic. The nnnibei of 
coTpomte' miifnbeTs whose nami.'fl appear in the ptiblhhtAl Tmikisad- 
tkiiui, w forty-two, imml of whom are S^-rion .Vmbe, or residenta in 
Sma, not Europonn; six Amerioan tniwonafiv*. the I‘ru-®iiin Conm] 
OenerAl Schultz, nnd hk dragomnD Catafago, mnke port of the ntun- 
bcr. Ap]djcatlonri for mmiibi'rBliip nre to W mnstiiiiLl? rn4ule. 
The admisdondoe u lixoiJ At flifty pfosta'is Ant! tlte Annunl tax, at 
twenly-fire. lliore are, ab*, nine corrwj'wmdTng memhcTS, of whom 
nooe an: Eiiiopeana. 'Hie lihrMT of ihe S(>ii<*Ey » oiNjin every SHta> 
day, from bu arise to Biiniict; books mny be token otiU tindor ccitain 
proper n-atrktionfc 

littl the pepem which are conhvitved in thin Fiiwt Part of tlie So 
cMty’i Tmniuictionft, printed ns they were pre«nied, At djflefont moet- 
ing»j by dit'ir uulliar^ orti the xm^t sigiaiBcAnl indication of the pod-^ 
tkm and genius of this Scu-ieiy. After an <!Xtein[H>r» diiwnurw’ by the 
Prosklfnt for tin? year 1852, ReT. Dr. Eh Smith, we have the following 
piece* t the th'^Hglik tuid Utilities of Science, by Cornelius Van 

iiych; The Metuune of the Progn*** of Know]+jilgv in Syriji, at tha 
present time, usd lb causes, by Yohannik WnrielAt A 2^ew Ihscofr- 
eiy, by the Esiitor [Bu^ma eUkjfitfljiy] \ Oti U>f< Priticiples of the Lhwb 
of Nature^ hy Selim Naiifal; A Disfioume on the Instruction of Wio- 
Bion, by D&tniH el^Bosttiuy; On diu Sciences of liic Anttw, by Nlwlf 
cl-Yizijy; On tlie Origin of CswufiicrL.'?, usd it* Vicuaitudcft, hj Sil- 
kh&il Medhr; (>d Procfienty and Advresity, and tliC [intlucnre of th«] 
Eye, by iMlklihil ME^hkkaU; ftu tlic Training of tliildien, by Henry 
lbs Forest; On the I’ity of Hcirhl, by Entrn* el-HoaiiLTiy ; tta the Salx' 
batSo River, by "Wiilmm Tlioinson; Karliy, by lltltru^ id-Bostfmy ; Oil 
the Bujterwifity of tlse Moderns over tlic Aiicboibs by Curndius Tan 
Byck; xV Pwin in pnilsc of Mr,i Willumi TTiojiiisiiii, FresidnH of 
iSwui Society, on hk departnre for Ameru^ by Nfiaif d-Yiliijly; 
llic 'Akik-MsLk&tnebtl^y Nfiflf el-Ytiljy', xl IHsoiiunw on Plantti, t>y 
INaufid N u'mctailoh Naufal ; Dietoti-jus n^LatiTc to thH< Ilcavfniy 
Bodies, by tlic Eililor. We ahnuhl listve been glad to make cxUitats 
from sevenJ of putijfL, but it is tiuftt to our pufpoAfr, at thk 
to trukslntc the whole of Dr. Smith*!^ dicconiso, dolivcrod at 
the annual meeting of tlio SooEtv in Jauuuy, 1852, logethin- with 
iho pper cm the proepncss of knowledge in bt the pia^beut tmie; 
Afid our hmita forbid doing more. 
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1. Anaual DUeoune of tht Pntident for thi year 1852. 
Bsspzctso Fukxm, 

It dirrolree upon m<\, «s Praddent of tlm Sodo^, to address you, 
at this annual meeting, with a set dtaooune; but one engagement 
preMing upon another has left me no time for preparation. I sea 
mjrseU^ thiWorei, resUictcd to some tboughia which occur to me this 
evening. 

It is apparent, that our Sodety has various objects in view, for 
each of whicli a spedal Society is tstaUtshed in countries poeaessing 
means mors dTective and more abundant than those which are at our 
command. So Umt whoever oonaiders the smallness of our number, 
and the narrowneMi of our ftieans, is much surprised at the boldneaa 
the origioatom of this Sodety,—of which I m}’scl^ being absent, 
was not one of the first m<nnbcn. 

Our Constitution, which I see before me, Up down, as one of the 
ol^ecta which it reqmres us diligently to aim at, the aiding of one 
another in the sdenoee and arts. But those sciences and arts are 
nnmerous, various, and comprehensive; so that a man who would 
become oonvenant with only one of them, and would advance in it 
with the progress of his s^ must often devote his whole life to it 
Indeed, there are sdeoces mr which that is not suffident, but which, 
on the contrary, if to reach the higher degrees of potfeetion in them 
it desired, require many lives, that Is, must be divided into parts, for 
each of which an entire life is needed. Nor is it possible for certain of 
the sciences and arts to be carried to that consummate perfection, and 
to the point of those admirable discorerica, which we bear of and 
bdiold, except by the assiduity of many individuals, thus exduaively 
devoted to their several branches. 

Now, these individuals who devote themsdres to the sdcnces and 
arts, it is well known, are not all in one place, but, on the contrary, 
are dbpened m difierent places and separate kingdoms; so that one 
may be ignorant of what another knows, and may oAen, on that 
account, toQ, and expend time and money, in the pureiut of ends 
already attained. It fellows from this, that such investigators, while 
they make new acquisitions only aAer much labor and oft repeated 
ezperimeDt^ are, to a great extent, deprived of the means of adding 
to the general stock of knowledge. 

Wisdom, tliercfore, dictates the establishment of Societies,' in which 
all who labor in the pursuit of any one branch of knowledge, are 
brought together, and compare the multo of one another's latori; 
so th^ one reaps wbat anotner has town, and b not obliged to speml 
time in repeating experiments already tried; and, consequently, b^na 
where hb companions have left wHh a view to malang new 
acquistions. But as many Societies exbt, devoted to single bruches 
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of koowlod^ as thcro are IdagdomSf and langnagcs of people be* 
longing to them. They mui^ therefore, bo in corratpondeuce with 
ono another, and the dotiw of eadi murt bo pablished, in order U> 
their high^ tuefulnoM. tliey bbor in Whalf of the sdenoes, 

and of thori>ugh rocorch, like a band of hrothoa. 

Our Sodeiy, now, is certainly bold in appearing among these 
distinguUbed Sodecies, as a younger sister; and we know that, being 
the people we are, wc hare no claim to be greeted, only that true 
scienca is a stranger to prkJ«\ and over extends a helping liand to all 
those who k>va it, even its feeble and erring votaiioa. Already, 
indeed, have wu seen Societios in Germany* France, and America, 
makmg nionlioD of our Society in tenon which strengthen qur rcso* 
lution, ami oonfinn our hopes. Tlio German Oriental SodotT has 
favored us, abo, with the present of a copy of its Journal, which it 
•enilft to us as it comes out, together with some other valualile books. 

But it is the object of all these Sododes, as is well known, to 
enlarge the boundarita of the sdenoov or to carry the arts to a higher 
perfection; and what assistance can wa render in a wcwk so Eeaknisly 
prosecuted, as wo see, by many of the most distinguished learned 
men of the world f That our number is small, our knowledge dr- 
oum^ribed, and our meana restricted, is obvions. Vet we need not 
abandon br>p«i, and throw off all cooeem in this matter; for the genius 
of your native country, and of tho race fivan which you are sprung, 
and of the languagu which you spoak, is sailed, we think, to tmeour* 
Oj^ you, and to ghre you oi^ An for your o.>uutry, its long history, 
idling what has laki« place hi it, anil studied vnth aridity by all 
who are religiously disiMsed, and who take pleasure in rttiuuluiblo 
events, is engraven on tier rocks and walls, and buried in her moun¬ 
tains and hills. As for your Arml> ancestry, its literature is a con¬ 
necting link between the ancient world, horned whh ituman and 
Gredan sciences, and tho modem, adtiracd with the sdences of 
Europeans, and thdr thorough research; while within your borden 
are found liooks handed down to you from that obscure age, which 
throw light upon its strangely |iieaaing events. As for your lon- 
gua^, although no works composed iu it, which are oxtmit, reach 
far back into aoUquity, is it not ibnnd to be nearly related to the 
longoagta of certain uiber works which have come down to us from 
racient times, and to which, therefore, some very subtle, lingniatic 
tnveatigntkiQs attach tliunuictTta,—so tbmt your hmguago aomedmes 
fliustrates what is moat obscure in themi dead languages! We say, 
then, that it is quite within your rang*!, to copy a r^-inscripdoa, 
or to describe a ruin, at to interpret some book, or phrase, in your 
printed Transactions; and however little your own countnmen may 
think of such things, they certainly make to knowledge 

which ore appreciated in foreign oountrics. 
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LH hi iMHHiB, h&^eTer, that onrfint h fcc ^^athor tibe fruiti 

of the Libon of olhen, with little hope i^f dutingitii^ing' ouraelves 
hj the addidan of any thing, OD our nflrlf to the generni atoch of 
kttowledge; and that we ok to vfifcct thia hr reporia of thoae an^uL’ 
aitiooa of othen which anil oor purpci«i>, W Un^ on auhjocta laid 
open to ua, by diKiHBon*i «i am-Ji wibjccts m the cetiremoDt of om 
ordinaiT mlwun|7^ luid Viy imitHBl auiaumco in alh icootdbg Ui the 
iDcaauK of acwnw and i[ifi>miation wbieb each of ns possesses. Of 
Oottrw, then, onr aim ia prnelkaJ, juid the woik to he done by tu^ 
dmplit!^ m aeeanbuiee whli qur eimnuatanoEiiv, For the same reason^ 
It ia only in a genera] way tlint we hn^e andortaken to ioTeetigatjo 
the scienees and arts. Xor l(ft lia ftar the iiupuiation of jtrfisutnptioo 
* and self-estenjii,. hecfliinw' wc gather only wliat are jzood for ns, suit our 
tjute^ actd im&t't Our wants^ tVo-in aioong die Tanoua &uiLa wldeU pie- 
»eftt themselres; and lot iw tVttt micb after more. 

Another object tocnttoncd in our CotrtihutioD, is the forming of 
such a library aa may bo useful to outselTea, In respect to Uilai the 
fairqr of EVoridenoo ha* enabled us, already, to aoitompliah aomeihing 
of coDB&peu(% For^ n rhort dmo after ottr S<awtT 'wju fjrm(S^ 
the» fell in owr wny a store of fKioica retatmg to eertun departments 
of Ktence; and the liherslity of some of our aasoeiatea, and of othesr 
[oren of rMfl-aupo, garc lu the means of pardiaaing tliese booha, width 
oat the tit?cei!Bhy of our efHindIng lonch of the Soeioty^s moftey, 
Th^ boohs, tlieugh not Mch as K^me of ua lend^ treat of iMdonDes 
which ha¥e a rocognized nlaoe in lingubtie btonturnv and are, there¬ 
fore, an appropr^to foimdation for our librsiy, Otbem have been 
Added, hy degre^^awonJing Co oor montts and the opportunities wo 
have 1^ of nbtjirniikg ihetn, espedslly, Ixrohi printed at tho Bfttfck 
prees. in the prqii^ince of We ahall rery soon pubibih a iiatar 

logue of the whole coUection, In the Second Tart of the TmiHActktni 
of our Society. 

1 will add a tliought, here, which eemnecta itself with the inerease 
of this hbrary. I do not doubt the entire propnoly of tho decUkin. 
of thoaa who ongiuatiNi <Htr SocieiT, that iti TrousacUttfu should be 
in tlte Inhipiago of tbc people of dik country, snee we aim at bene^ 
fitting them, aud not those of foreign onuntriee. But many of our 
wBociatca, obviomly, nre ac^^ti&mted with foreign latignages especially 
the French and Eoglkh; inasmuch rnlnable b»il3 in these 
langoagMi, ou die hutoty of this connlry, itu geci][rrephy and its liters- 
tore, are publiafaed from time to titoc, 1 ndriae yon, aa tou lias'e the 
moaiifl, to purr hive Jiome of them. It n, likewise, indiiyKasabte that 
we viionld receiTo the printed Journnli of foreign ,Soaieti»t for we 
may Icam much from tbein, JBome of theoe Sooetk'-i mar, perhaps, 
czpoct to be informed of our wantA, in order^ ^ imiLRio the 
Qerman Oriental Society In iti libanJitj towiud tu, Tha wiU, I 
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think, ha sficomplubed br wr Tniti,‘<netioiu, vrhkli tre Hxm to ccma 
cut. McvrecnrorT lonie di themi Sociictka nr& engaged in priiitiiig ATatw 
books, oom^toMii by jnen most odiiifTtl for leuiiing among the Arabs 
cf mndent ud I kam from tite Annual licport presented iliu 

jeor, by the Icnmed MohL, to the Orients] .Sode^ of Franco, that 
their intendon k to puldiah insnj orkctid worid, ^"Uiin a ihart tnne^ 
and in s MtIo, too, which wtU nmko it eiuy for ns, with our menm, 
to obtain them, T hope, therefore, that hut little tin^ viil elajiMi, 
before 1 see mnny of tORse boohs, on ibe alidees of our lilnTur. 

The third ohjei!l of our Sodetj*, set forth in iis Constitntion, k to 
svsdccn a genem]: desire for nttainmenta in the sekceea, and aoijukh 
doni of knowledge, Thk we endeavor (o occcmpliBh in two wam 
Fint,. by public dkceubH.it, to wliidi we admit, ohi bearers, >11 who wuh , 
to be prcMint, Many such have nlimdy Iweii deHi'ered, in pant y wws, 
and your l^tttctoni raly upcc the ready dkposition of zesJocit mem' 
hero, for the delivcfy of dkcountes every week during tlio winter. 
The mcroAod nnmbOT of intcil^Hit parouiL^ who come Ircni the dty 
to hfisr, ahowa, sUck, ijbsl they arw Cnrombty teceiTed, and uBeJuL 
It k true, we have not the meanf .wbieh sditj# hi odier eountitH^ poa^ 
son, of obtainhig the s<erTii;£a of men moot einiaent for leAming, to 
edify nutd ihoae who meot with tt-i, with loccMHive dkoomisea on 
the Tsjiona dep4ijtmRti(A of science. Let us each, howeror, contribute 
what we con, according to the inensme of ont tu'verfd aliilitios uud 
the time at our Dommiuid, The oibisr mode of [wcomplkhing the 
object now under ccituiiileTaiticKn k the printing of our Tranasetions, a 
publicstiun tnadc up of papers read iwihJ. disouubi^ delivered, from 
time to time, at our m&HingHu Ytm aJr«!*dy know wh>t hu retuded 
the appearsnea of tbo First Part, and 1 ucod not, Uierefore, dwieU 
upon die .lubjwjt, eKsept to aay that, wjiliont doubt, it will soon be 
out. It» Loped that high ai^ low will rrmi it with suuh aridity aa 
shall embolden ua to follow rl up with nLLOthnr Part, in duo courao. 

I have no uocfi to remind you who know our rules of pmccedjDg, 
that we are forbidden by ourOomtitulion to iuter^ia, in any respeeij 
as members of thk S<N^y, with tboee reltgiaus opinioiu by whkh 
the vatiotut parties of the InhahttanUi of tlik dty aro dktiiignkhcd 
from ooe another. But I chaige yoti to Iiold Gut, moet enrueatly, to 
thk prindple, for tha sake of love and biumony in all out lueedngs ; 
sc that all thcao who aiv fond of the sdeaeiw and of aeijukitiDiiA of 
knowledge, to wiuuaver rcligiovn »ect they hebTUg, may he pmenb 
without oompiomiife of opinion, mid Andtng hero a cemman ground, 
may gnup lianda aa brotlmro in one great esnuse. 

In coneluflion, I Donj^atulatn you on having lived gi see the begin- 
mng of thk new year, in pence imd safety, praying that similar sea- 
«to may be multiplied to you, am] (hat with tlie opening of every 
year you may hod thk SociHj of ours adrandng b prosperity and 
uscfulnetik 
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2. Tkt JfwwKjy of (hf Pfoffrt$$ of Knovsled^ in Syria at ike proomt 
tim*, and iU cau^s. By YoKoMnh ff'urttMt. 

In ordor to ^nJgu of we need to know whnt wns the amoont 
of knowledge in former timca, amce comnart«on presuppoaea that the 
two things compared are determined. ^ far as we are ignorant ci 
that, we run tlic risk of error and false judgment Since, howerer, 
the state of science in those times was witnessed by no one of ns, 
and we hare no hiatory of it and tradition is little to be relied upon, 
the best means usually resorted to, to gain that information without 
which we cannot form a well-groiunled judgment of our present posi¬ 
tion, are not at our command. Our ta^ is, therefore, m4»e difficult 
than some may imagine it to be; and were we restricted to the use 
of such helps as hare been mentioned, reason would require us not 
to ap|)car liefitre the Society on a subioct which we could not gnu^ 
But let us resort to intellectual phikwopby for relief from thu 
difficulty. 

In regard to all points which admit of question, there are two 
modes of reasoning: first, to reason fn>m effi.'ct to cansc, as, for exam¬ 
ple, our reasoning from the works of creation, that God exists, which 
ubikisuphcni call the a potttriori method; and second, to reason 
^m cause to effect, as, for example, our reasoning that every glass 
vessel which is strmk with a heavy blow, is broken, which » called 
the i priori metliod. Xow, that knowledge is prognaung in our 
country', at the present time, may lie proTixl, by tlie latter method, on 
the ^und that we discover causes necessarily produdng the effect, 
whiw did not before exist; on account of which we are sure that 
there is progress. And then, if we compare the effect of these 
causes, wnere their influence is felt, with the state of things inde¬ 
pendently of them, as, for example, the condition of those cities in 
whicli their preaenre is wanting, or o( Uie parties which do not fisror 
them, or of the individuals who stand aloof from them, we shall find 
out, not only, in general, how much knowledge is advancing, hut, 
also, what its progress is, relaiivdy, among different people. This 
method of reasoning on the point iu question I regard as alone satis¬ 
factory, and my views of the subject will be in accordance with H. 

* For my inveruon of the natural order, in putting the causes of the 
progress before the moasuro of it, I beg to be excused, inasmuch as 
this irregularity proceeds from tlie necessity of the case. 

I propose, then, to mention, one by one, the morn special Cannes of 
the progress of knowledge, together with what seems to me to hare 
been their effect; after which I shall show, by comparison, os already 
intimated, how great that progress is. 

The first cause. It is within the present age, as vou well know, 
that oommeroe has been opened between us and me Franks; in 
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which oar whole country hne iheredy nnd we hare hectune rece i re w 
of their commoditiee umI dwpemm of uur own to them. In oaciso> 
qaence of this we borrow more or leiw from each other, and there k w> 
much interchan/re that our mcrvhante and ail thoee of us who com* 
into contact with theae itrangers learn many thinpi, os, for example, 
what commerce roquircaone to know, and auCM of the lanpiages which 
op«n to ua the door to a knowiedf^e of Un-ir science* and customa. 
Hence them are thuae among ns who loam some of theae wtencea, whila 
othen acquaint Uicmselree with tl>e landable ctutoms of the Franka, 
and are thus enli^tcned, and become n blesaiug to thcmselvee and 
their country. Here I would Cain stop, but am constrained to allndn 
to some wjio, by mtercourse with the Franks, learn erfl, and loaiog 
their nationality, dfwpise the Arab race; tliese, aa well an the unen- 
lightened, are a plague to tiiemaelves and a cune to their country. 
Speakinff generally, wo would aay that the prt*gre» of knowledge 
from this cause u not so groat as it farmefiy seemed to be, when 
limited to a rery few cities, and to a few indivMluak, meet of whom 
were aolidtous for improvement ** The yellowest is t h*t of which 
the vellow is the beat'’ 

Tin? second cause. This is the dispersion of books, from the presses 
of Bhiikk and Constantinople, Germany and France, and Beirht, 
London and Molu; for how manv have been diatribuU<d, and how 
much good do we behohl, which ttey have effected I The scienoea 
have b«n advanced. Although many, after all, know not why we 
do not fly off from the surface of the earth, if it truly rerolvn around 
the sun, at the rate of nxty-eii^t thousand miles in an hour, or why 
we do not fidl, and continue failing forever, if the earth is truly round, 
and ito being fixed in ita sphere depends upon the attraction of the 
heavenly bodies; yet they are not without some of the enlightenment 
of the age. Some have ^reaily become eminent in .Arabic style, and 
in ^ntax and poetry; and others have acquired familiarity with the 
modem sdencea. 

The third cause. The progress of knowledge among those holding 
offices under GorcramenU Tliat persons in authority should posacaa 
Imwlod^ and xeal in the pursuit it, b most desirable; because 
ito lii^t IS thereby made to spread, of itseIC over the wliole country, 
beside that those in authority are rendered zealous to enlighten their , 
subjects, to ai^ o^jthing of the emulation awakened in ine of 
the people. Iliis, as you well know, is the actual state of things in 
oar great Empire. For, most of iu Wezlrs and 1‘fUhhs are imtraeted 
and trained in the best colleges, and are, accordingly, cxerciaed in 
the acieuoes of government and philosophy; and we ourselves have 
placed over m masters of sdenoea. earnestly desirous to enli^ten the 
country. W hat I say is attested by their colleges in Constantino* 
pie and daewhere, by their regard 'for learned men, and by their 
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•xthKUn^ from office* of goremment *n ignorant people. Not mticii 
of thk lighu it ia true, Lm rsaefaed tbta country; but there ia a be> 
ginning, which UDdonbtedlr infhiencca the prment state of knowledge 
among us. ' ° 

The four^ cause. The colki^ea which are springing up in theae 
timea. This it ono of the moot infhiontial oauaea, lioce colleges prnre 
not only that knowledge exiata, and that some penona are indoctrin* 
ated in it, but alao that men seek after it, and desire it for tbetnsdTea 
and their children. Nor it it a small matter, that such » the fact; 
on the contrary, it shows a certain degree of knowledge, or, let me 
lather aay, an mrrease of natural lirti, it being no mark of ^no- 
ranoe, that a man seeks information, but a oonclusire sign of H, tbj it 
ho eodcarors to keep hhnaelf in the state in which ho was bom, 
Acoonlingir, (he comparatire number of tbuae who read and write 
well, uid of those who are untaught, » very diflimnt now, from 
what it was in past time*, as we sufipoae. At the present day, all 
young mc^ with rerr few exceptions, learn to read and write; and 
some are instnicted in one or more of the Frank language*, while 
otben, more or less thoroughly, acquire the scienoe*. Who knows, 
indeed, whu will come of theae collcgea, and these students, and this 
mtematk instruction, conducting to the great sources of scienee, and 
those authors suocessirely taken up, IsmAII Juki Amri-l-Kaw, Mu- 
^•bby, i^ariry, Fkridli, Ibn Sink, Ihn Beitkr, Shdkb Nkslf d- 
^^jy, and othc>r learned men, without end, of genuine Arab birth. 
Bosidea, if we look at those who come out of these college*, we see 
^ improred in intellect, and hare made some acquMtioiu 
of knowUnlge, so as to be distinguished from the ignorant, st vl pro- 
^ what they know, in a manner winning the 

^*Tc«glii hero to enumerate these colleges, and give the number of 
thdr students^ and officent; which would most clearly show how ws 
stand. My time, however, ai very short, and 1 am content to omit 
those details, tojgetlier with much' that I might say under the previ- 
^ heads, desiring, only, that w hoever comes after me may, by whM 
he shall write or say, supply my deftdeocy. 

By the foreyang remarks, *I have proved that cauam exist for 
the nropoas of knowled^ at the prttcnt time; whence, by the 
foiled reaaoning h pnori, we infer that there is progres*. On 
inoutry, we also find Uiat these cause* operate, which giv» to our 
inference the oonfirmaUon of experience. We have, nw, to show 
how great the progress is. ’Hus may be ascertaiued, as we have 
•aid, by oomparing the dtiei in which these causes art present, and 
uM commniuties and individuals influenced by them, with others, 
” thc^ wonld know the measnre in Question, should com* 

pare Beirht with ^eidlL, and the Chrisdan* whn other oommunities, 


mQti tlitn« 'trhn nodm in^tmctkrfi with ibw wlia ofe ami 

the cotlo^ of the fimsetit time witii dune of th# pvL Nor kt hhr) 
to coTnpttre tlin isocktv with tte Socjfltio of fotradT tinier, bt 
whieh we wt'oe wont to dbpato about Chmil, Ghhh^ hkUng'p^hKea,. 
Um in wall, the eUxur of Lbe ^id-eibur^ Jind about men » half 
beasts nnd bnlf dnccndwiit* of Adntn, and other ridicttlomA ihiiigH 
which dep^Mp die liitdlneL 

Tho former tune* liatfl ptuaecl aw^r. tlioir peopk ore no nxme, their 
darkne«4 u the four elements sre done with; nnd onuthvr cn 

u opening Svrin,—im itb of UghL True, it ia but the Jirvt break 
of wty, adxr all, and that otily pfudaking of tbn dnrkne^ of n long 
night; yetmufit it be buiitI^ ere we awake 1 Since thf rtawa luu 
at hmgtli Appeared^ iib rha and bcoUr cniratdrei. Alreadr, Lata 
nmny opportunitlea been Loat ; and there ia much for tta to do, be^ra 
we Tvnoh the geal^ Would that 1 had a LniJiip{it'roice,'--it abonld 
ptouK tills whole dcumtrr. I would aounnl a warning in the ear* of 
the dumboriDg, that the dawn hu come, and wu mnst be up and 
doing. a. a» a. 


HL CoLo^m RawLiicaojt^s OcniNBa oif AssrmaK Hiaroar, na- 

fttvcD TUDH nra LarEar nsAunraa 07 cnfatFonK tscacmmosia. 

At a meeting of the Royal Aniatie l>>fiety on the 5th of June 
laat, & ].ia|]er hv Coh Itaw|i[i?on woa read, wlooh, though dmwti up 
** in great Laite, amid torrents of rain, in n littie tent upon the 
mound of 3fTnerdb, without any aids bt^ond n pocket btbh-, a note- 
hwk of inH'riptioiiB>, nnd a tohraWy nitentlve foeiiuiry,,’' is filll of 
important myuiological, geogmpliieul atid hi^torkal informalicin, ob¬ 
tained hy iwuHng cunniftinn iMcriptions on the bonks of the 'ngris. 
Thir {taper b appended to the last Annual Keport of the Rn^ 
Anatii: Society, forlflS^. The moat iuteresting deductions of Coh 
Kawlinson arc the hbtorieal, .mLj to tliise w'o shall eoiiftne otuvdreii 
in the following brief uotlce. 

The annals of Dirnnuhara, on ilie Blnek ObeliM|Uc of tlj.e British 
LfuseuniT a traiLslntitm of wbidi has been puhlkhra in tUo Journal 
of the koTiJ jVsiadc t^Kiety, yol xu*, icU ns of scwtbI expeditions 
Tnadc bw Diat king ognin^t Itcnlmdiid kmg of iirria, die last of which 
was in Jii* fbnrtwulh year; and that in b» eignU^nth year ho again 
inraded Syria, when lln/ad waa on the throne, OiDnse<|UFittly, the 
aecxailon Hsoacl muat have ecctimd from about the Eftycjenth to 
the seventeenth yeor of Dirnnuhont; but BenhwludV death, and the 
nooeauon of lioxaeL, k soppospcd to haye taken ptace ti. C. 98^; from 
whiidi U fbUoWB that IHyiintibara began to reign about the hegkumig 
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of the ninth centniy beibre Cbiiit, It is nlsq ntnrded Uut this 
king wodrad pnsMttt? king of htrtid, which Col* Rnwltij- 

son reft"™ to hts tfrontr-fiTfit tmt, whou, mronliDg lo his aniisls, be 
sgain imwled Svrie. and ilio dtira of Hnjenfcto jnud him tribatcL 
Jelm bogan to wign B. 0, eaa, and the twentT-fint rear of Ditobu* 
bara 6dls about B. d 9 ^ 1 * 

<$4Uig bat’k, now, &iQin DirtuiutiAnv, we find the names of three 
kmg!«i through whom the Ass^tcui emjthe was tjanamltted to him, in 
regular Jnjic^eioa from &ther to son. Th«e are SanJanapaJua L, 
Ansku ^Imxlarh, na CoL EriwiSnson prapoaes to read his name, and 
AdraTnmclvcli niiKi a enojoctiinil rending. Allowing twenty Tfiare 
to each mpi, we are thus hroni^i^it to H. G. 902. or about the "time of 
thi- (kioh: of Sulomnn* It wm iiidrdannpjdus L who built the Korth- 
^est paLkcu ^ hiinrdid, or Caloh, where he ah.^ hmlt Kvernl teni' 
pleH. Ub inilitaiy achirrenients wn?' rocofihsd in an inacri'ption on 
a huge munidiih at OnJaJi which will soon ^ publbhnd. “Itde* 
the variona nipeditinns of the ^ing m die most elaborate de¬ 
tail, and tnmblos lu to iJenilfy a nmJtituda of dtica and Cvuntriea 
wbkb arn naiiji\i in the liistodcn] and propln^tioil boobi of Scripture^ 
but of wbioh the ^itlons have Jmch bitherto luikiiown. (iomn, lla- 
ran ainl llea^h, Bden andThdaser, Cuino and Camhemtih, Uamadi 
And .\rpiid, Tyre nod Sidon, nnd Gebed and Arvad, ore nil distinctly 
named; so are the Arab tiiboa of Kedar and Huitor, Sheba, Teman 
and I>edati*" Connected Assyriati history begioj with the aocte^n 
^ Sardanapiilua I. .:MI his predeoessoni^ pronably, are not u yet 
known ; Uw eaistenoQ of oiaiy fire baa mode out, wbcee nainse 
are still Undetermined* CoL llawlin>on, however, nuppoecn that the 
jVwynon empiro was fO'Unded as leng ngo os thft tliirteeuih centurv 
before ChrisL 

The lengtJi of liiTaTiuliare'a reign is nneertainj hU onnaJH cotht 
tiuily-iwn jvsira, and Col. RawlitL^^n gives him ten visirs rioit, and 
to Lb two suocesaora, Shamaa Ader and AdrEULDielecli IL, as ho 
proposes to <*11 them* die remainder of the ninth oenturj liefoiw 
Christ* Between this period and the end of die liwt Asstrian dv- 
^iT, B. C, T47, there were lifiy-tlinw rears, during wUch the Till 
of Scriptiu* reigned* whose nauMi is, however, nowhfMi!^ pre^irved 
m tbo msonpiiofiM, iindcr whtnn the old .Ajojwrinn mral fimiilr wns 
dreten out by^ Saigina; but CoL Knwlinson thiiikn ta finds tracoi 
of a king who relj^wl before V^l iiftor Adremmdeclj 11. To th» 
intervening he nssigtyi ibiitj yearn* making Pui^s a^!!esaIon to 


ri tw pfopvr te taWm ths* (Iw tremlalkn of the iiiHnptk>n (rf tln» BlaiA 
UMttKtBe. mblisbci] I,* (Ijl, lUnritjHfln hi ibe JqujiuJ of the B. Asialk So- 
j for dm Oiuiiea whjcJl be Onir UontiBes so tbtw 

KmiMM and Uuud; Ibat the mimje Jiibu, Anpamttir VtiltUAi Wu 
iioL tfitii tdrouDca 
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hare bf«n B. C. 770. Now, ia a fragmeoUiy imcriptkm of tba 
8oQtb>Weit palace of NimHld, Pul m aaki to baTc rrceired tnirate 
from Menahem, kiag of Israel, in hi* eighth year, that is, B.C. 763, 
which was three 3 reani before Pekahiah sDcc^cd Menahem on the 
throne in Samaria. This payment of tribute is mendooed in 2 Kings, 
XT. 10; ** And Menahero gare Pul a thousand talents of silrer, that 
hia hand mi^t be arith him, to confirm the kingdom in his hand.** 

Sarmno, ^ Sargon of Isaiah, is identified Cot Rawlinson with 
Ti^ath Pileser and Shalmaneser. This identifi^oo, and the notices 
of campaigns against Samaria and r>araascus made by Sargina, 
which read in the inscriptions of Khorsahad, contribute to the 
dueidabon of many important passages of Scripture histoiy. For 
exjmple, the synchronous ruin of Samaria and Ihunascus foretold in 
Isaiah, riu. 4, of i^ich wo hare no occoont in the Bible, is oscer- 
tained to hare taken place in SarginaV reign. “ It b also suggested 
that the temporary interruption of the sorereignty of krael, 00000 - 
ouent upon the first reductioi^ of Samaria [an erent mendooed in 
Sorgma's a n nals, as belonging to the first vear of his reign], reeolTea 
an historical dimrepancr In tha Book of kings, which oas hitherto 
defied explanadim. Iloehea is said in one passage to haTo slain 
Pekah, and reigned in bis stead, in the twendeth year of Jotham 
(2 Kings, XT. 30). In anotlier, his aeceasion is tnaile to fall in the 
twelfth year of Abaa, who was JotJiam% sncceesor (2 Kings, xriL 1). 
The explanadun of this is, then, that daring the eoriT part« the reign 
of Ahu there was an interremum in Sarmuia. and that the acenod 
accession of nnshem dated from the period when bo threw off the 
yoke of AasyriA.** 

The Klior»abo<l annals extend only to tlie fifteenth year of Sargina, 
that B B. C. 732, and it b doubtful whether there b any Amyrian 
record existing of the capdrity of the Ten Tribes in the reign of 
Hoshea 12 Kings, xTif. 6), 

Aocoroing to CoL Kawliiuon, Sennacherib followed hb father Sar¬ 
gina immeoiately, and came to the throne B. C. 718. The expedi- 
^n of thb kin^ against Jentsalem, rdatod in 2 Kings, xrKi. IS, fll, 
b noticed with ita attendant circumstanoea in the annals of hb third 
year. We feel eonstraineil to transfer to our pages the whole peaaage, 
as translated by CoL Rawiintmn, together with bb remarks upon it 
compared with the Scripture narradre. 

* In tlw sutunm of the year, eertain other dties wbidi had refused to mh- 
mh to my aatherkr, 1 Um spd pJtmdemi The nobles and the people of 
Bknm hoTin^ expeiWd their king //odUIjre umI tha AssTriao troops vbo gar- 
riutoad the town, attached themselTea to IttMkiah of Jodaa, and paid their 
adoratiuos to hb f>od [the name ia lost], Tb« Unp of Egypt alao arat hone- 
nen sad footmeo, beloii|gin|r to the army of the taig of JtirukMa [ Mer6e or 
ASihinpia]. of vhkh the numbers could not be ootaited. In tha Detghbourhood 
of the dty of AUmkkxt [laehish], I Miosd battle with them. Tho capuins of 
the eohorta, and the young men w the ktags of I^pt, and tha ^ juy«w of the 
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* P«\ to the rrord b tie erxroirT of Lmian^ 
• AJ«n^ I mnr^ tb tbe dtr of Sknn, aod tie ^ief« of the 
praple boTine huinUed themoelrm. I odmittod then bto tny aeryko* but the 
“f" * eaptlTftj. to bUbit the chin of Awrra. TTicir 

v^^v^^^IplunJemltoantmtalilamouiit. Their /Ted^M 
from the city ot Jervsolrm. ukJ ^mb pUnd ta wthonly 
W hnpo^ M ban ^ rpgubled tribute of the emptre; and benun 
Unekn^ kiof of Jodsa, did not mbmit to my yoke. iurty-«uc of hk atroor 

town iiq»fiM on thrm, 11^ 
•nd pluDderv<l; but I left to hbi Jenwaleta, bia caiNlaJ city, and aume of the 

P*»*W“>J «f tbubtAfl MKinficatiaci, here 
*Ie*'n**^’*?*® I **?** pltmderiMl. I detained fnen the 

f^toited between the Idngt of Jakdnd; and 
*»»»^ Un» bradoil the territory uf 
^ • o^p^hny bcrcaw of tribute orrr that 
to which ^ had fonneriy b>cn aubjeefed; and bcentue Hcju kiiih Mill eon- 
**• (,»‘tocked and carrel off the whoj* popn- 

1 !*■ '‘‘**’^* dwened around JeruHdem, with 80 Ulr^' of 

and 800 tdenU of adrer. the accumulated wealth of the nobles of Heae- 
kaiha ohuI. ^ of t^ daiiRbtcrv. with tbe oaken of hk pahus, men darea 

0 * 1 - 

“Now the raloe of thk nodra can hanlly be oTeraUted. It etTra na tba 
Aaaynn rrmcai of one of the moat important epkodoe of Saiptien hklorr 
and eoUiarad aa wa mtMt expect to ftoj H b taTOur of the Aaayrkm, H atlli 
eonft^tlM M impor^t ^urea of the Scriptural aaount Jcraralem 
a»^ of ^ Uw oUea of Syria, did not bll under tbe arma of Sennachc^ 
LT ■*f*^**?L"*r ™ -Aen-nan Tcrwucts of the ramtwkn are. no the wlmle. 
mue^ atrudMy^ ahutraUrc of each other.—Heaekudi, at on eerir period of 
Ua ign. who. 6eryiM w» atiD upon tbe throne of JfloeTei, ‘had a^te tbe 
Pin eren unto Om —and il k probably Una arent whicb k deacribed 
in tlie m^ptioa aa a debetioo of the A’Jhomi/tf, far othirrwke it k .llfficult to 
a«o^ ,v *“ fuptiTe AwTrian goremor beity; funml b JmMOcin. In the 
Hearkiab'a rHgn. or RC17I8. Semweberih baring reduced the 

h»*‘uL whic^a. atill held 

w ^ *®torn^ed m bk daaign hr the a/Kanoe of 

^KgT|itim and .pbtnpana under TTrWoA, kbg of ycriie. and be turned 

iu* to Ze^laA, to engage with them..That SctmacSS 

<W really defea t the Egyptum at LarAitA, nuiy be bA-ntd fiom i Kingn, 

**• “• »»n«oa paMagoi b the prophetical 

bwk^ and the atory aoconbiely wlikb k told by Hertak^tia of tW ffiebt of 

F* i* •?* *"*®.to tbe Tanhy of the jrieata of MMipbk. 

From ZkcAiaA Sennacienb nrocwdcl to (Libnabfwheie be eiec^ 

^ R?yp«kn pn^ra, and wberu be waa jotoed by AaUbekab. after tbe 
b^a un-ueonafiU mi^ to Jeruimlem. (2 King^ rix g.) Sennneberib 

the tcritocy of IleKkkh. which k 

eUioTi ^ * **^.“™* °P *11 the fenced 

o^of Judah, and to^ th«m’ (2 Kmp. xriii 18.) cJimd -niyWa cylb- 

t 5L pnjooOT and7p>fl whicb wen taken in thk ftVay, 

1 ne mnntim of the mab anrl female priaooen are stated at 200.164, and U 
Demetrius the Jew, aa he ia quoted by Cletnem of 
Atoou^^oiiaraw. u»p Amyriao captirity of the Jewa to thk very king 
dktribuUon'of the 'cMptLd eitba among theS^ 
JjPhih^ wehaTe neaeeonnt b Seriptnre; but the cylit^ fivi^the 
drdafla of the ■nangemeot. and natnoa the kit^ wioae tcnitoriM were tlia 
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tolargcd t MUtirntm ot jitMxi, Jladififm of Bkrom, aod JtmiM of Omsa. Tbd 
r«a*qp iMigood bj Sennucbenb for iMritig Ileaejciab iti ptnrkrauM of JeniMt- 
Icm, canoot, anforttmatalT, be made oot in either of the eupin of the inBcnp- 
tioa. It b otrtam, botreVer, that Uexekiah still refhsed to sabmil, and aa h h 
abo erkleot, from the eloae of the 10th rh^cr of hakh. that the AasTriana 
mtvt bam a{>proadMal rrry near to the cit; (a strooc; atfumenl behie thua 
fumi^iet] in fkyiKtr uf the truth of Sennacherib's statement, that be carr^ off 
the whole population from amund Jcnisaleio)^ the inference seenia to be in* 
erltafale. that the capital cookl onlr hare been aared bj the miracnluoa biter* 
poahkai of tha Ahntfhtv. Samachrttb's annab' do net of oounc aUnde to a 
dbcomfllure prmluced hr patilence and panic; bat tho aummoiy wajr in 
which he closn hia aeeount of the campaign, mereljr stating that be returned 
to Ninemh with hia apoil, would be alone auSdent to intia^e aome db'aflter 
to hia anuT. It ia alao important to add that he waa unable, during the follow* 
ing ytnr, owing apparent!j to the aemv check he hail sa«Utn«d, to m^rtake 
anj opcratkKM ox uiagnitudo, and that, ao (ar as has lato yai aaeertaioed, ho 
does not appear, at any aub^ocni peru*d of Ma nrign, to liave rentured to 
land hia armies acruaa the Gbpluatoi into Bma.**—pp. xxxt. xxxvi, zxxrii 

Col. Rawitnson ntlopte from the Gredcs tlie leo;^ of reign which 
they give to Sennacherib, eighteen yenia, and conwqueniJv placea 
hk deatli 1). C. 608. Between \hk crent and the taldog of S'laereh 
by the Medea, B. Cl 606, three kinga rdgiied, called Aaar>akh*aa, or 
AMur*akh-adana« tho EMT'haddoo of Sertptunr, Atwarnidon-pa], or 
Sardanapaliu IIl^ at Col. Bnwiinaon’a makca him, who tuppoM Pul 
to have been alao called Sanionapalua, and one whose name Col. 
Rawlmson's cannot as yet read. x. K. a. 


IV. Latx DiaoovBRics la Fxbsia axto Muopotaxua. 

Tho’followhig paragraphs from a letter to Uiie Corr. Sec. from the 
Rer. Dr. Jiiathi Perkins, muwiocum’ in Orfrmloh, dated July 2,18S3, 
will be read with intervst. 

” A mm pluaaonl riait which we bore juat recdy r; d fmm tlie metnben of 
iba EogtiM Expedition emnnus^oned to omisi in aurroTing and aettting tha 
bouadarr brtween TutkcT and nasia, fumhhed me with some facta of anti* 
quartan merest, and rcmnulcd roe that yoar last lottar b stdl tmackoowledg^ 

*CoL WiUianui, Ute ItuaJ of thu ExpedUion, and 31r. Lofrus, the guok^^ist 
ooanecied with it, liara made some intonwtj tatercating discoreriea at Sum— 
wrhii^ they ham no doubt b SAmkam^m* of the rrmdcnrra of tbe^ ancient 
PersMO kings, Artaxenms, Darhai. etc. They ham eararatod exteoHve ruins 
of a aaarble palaeai, comrml with eenlptures and cutMJfonn insenrxiona, lbs 
tbs oatot alab often containtng the t£r«e-fold form, of Babylonian, Median and 
Persepoliun wrttiag. On th^ slabe are the names of tho Pmian king* abore 
mentioned, b iheae three character*. The palace itself seems to ham been 
the coonterpart of that of Peneptdie—aa we might tay, a copy of h. The 
marble piUars, sixtr feet in leogih, wm* broken ud crumbled m falling, and 
many portions of them hod baen dug out and carriad off by tha to 
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Wbarnt into lime; but most of tbeir pedoBtal* are ftill itanding. tboogli <lTnto 
burW ondrr Kroutid: anti on tboee pMntal)i vere ino«t of the f^pturei and 
UMnptinna taken by Mr. L«>flaa Tlime •colptum and macriptiona, tnuHfeiTed 
to iDoifteoed bnnm paper ploceil upon iheut. were my aurceoafully and aoeu- 
lately pmerrrd ; ood they gare lor a mme Ttrid unpreMian on the whole 
aut^t of antiquhlM than any thing I hare erer •eett. eacept the Menea 1 wU- 
with on^peakahle ilelighi, ttuogleil with aare aod admiration^ while 
wolkinc aimnr the marfale poiaraa of aacimjt Nioereh. 

“The grrot Mtnilarity between the paUcea of Sum and Persepol«, will not 
■tramp', when we bare in miod the practhw of ntodem kioga of Perna, 
to oceiipy ahiiilarly bnilt palacca in dillemit and often diataitt portiom of the 
empire, at djflervtil aeaaoo* of the year, thua avoulit^ the extreme Wf of 
■ummer aod Ibe cnM of winter. 

“ .Veor the mina of So^ ia the repoted tomb of Daniel, a bumhle hrkk 
dome, reaiNied to, from tune inunrroarial. by almoot numbcrleaa JewUi ptl* 
Of cottr'ui, doe wci^t moat Iw giren to thii inuntunorMl Iraiiitioci. 

* Mr. L«ftu« hiM alM> made intereating diMormes, lo the Bactivi:« moon- 
toina. of tOMTiptiant, which be haa in like mamter nmied Ho tKtnlra tlmt he 
ha» abo found the Ur of the Chaldee^ the home of Abraham, in lower Utmo- 
potamia, where there are mounda forty or f^irty-frve fert hi^ formed entirely 
of Karthen ooAm, (aod their runtenU.) the iofotior of which w glaxed. I am 
not (ufScKotly confident that 1 correctly remember the modem of thie 
loeabty to gire it to yon. Alt tbeae diBroTerico will of come in doe time be 
fCirm to the world «u a proper form, aod I forbear to run the riak of maxTing 
their iiiterret. by attempting any |i*gticuler detcription of them, wbiefa wng M 
pen‘meanly be very imperfect. G^ee of mauy of the ioicriptiuna are already 
in the baud* of OuL RawliuMfi. and epccimeiw hare bocn aent to the firhiA 
Muaenm. 

"The tUy acemi thua to bare ebme, for thi* old Raatero wwrld to yield up 
Ha long buried, tut prioeleaa troaMiica, to the reecattli of antiqtuiriuM; aa the 
more newly ifiaeorerrd jiortiona of the rarth aro rercaling tbew mineral rkhea, 
and adeoca aod art are daily aotuoiiJiicig and bleMting mankind with t)>eir 
triunipba. Tbeae all, we truat, are to act $m the haodmaida of the Goapel. e nd 
euntribute materially to heeten the time when the light of the moon be 
aa (he light of the aun, aod the Ugbt of the aon, aerco-foUL'' 


V. Bxrth Aatp OvKRWgd KxrxDniox to Ccxmai. Aruca. 

From the Lottdem JfAmawm, Xo*. 1300, ISU, 1815, we gather 
ioine porticalAra of ilie progrose of thia important Exp^ition. In 
tlic latter part of 1851, an attempt waa made lo rxpJore Borgu and 
Wadar, on the Eaat of I.ake Toad, under ih® protection of an armj 
lent out by the Sultan of Bomu; but the nrmy being aoon met by, 
the enemy and defeated, the trarellers barely.escaped with their live* 
and instruments. Soon after tbU, under the corer of another foray 
ma^lo by ibu Sultan of Bomn. tite country of ^fanda^^ to the 
^uth of Bomu. waa riaited, and found to be ** moat foVtUe and righ.” 
Tire foray lasted through December, 1851, and January, 1852. Bb- 
tweeu the end of Mar^ and the end of May, 1852, Dr. Orerweg 
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nutde a kn^or South-West from Lake Tsad, to within 160 Engitsh 
miles of Yacoba, in the FdUh country', and returood; while Dr. 
Barth wait South-East, to the kingdom cjif Bagirmi, whence be t.- 
tamed on the 2Uth of August huL Jtotli journeys were successful, 
and mar lead to important results. Yacoba is situauni on a branch 
of the 'fchadda, which b itjwlf a branch of the Kawura, or Niger; 
so that in that direcdoo communication, was alm^ist opemsd from thu 
centre of the coutiDeot to the sea-coast. '*I>r. Bnrth collected a 
larn mass <»f valuable inibrmation respecting the hbtorr, geography, 
and ethnographr of Bagirmi and Wndar*—which he iiM emhodiwl 
in an account audmssed to the Foreign 6ffioe.'' He abo **oullecUxl 
oi>pioas Tocabularics of the languages of Ldgjvoe. Bagirmi, and 

aday,—and !•-« complete roeabuliuics, each containing about two 
hundrt-d words, of not less than eight otlicr languages.’'. Dr. Barth's 
explorations hare thrown much Uf bt iqKin the wnter-coursea of that 
port of Africa oo the East, South-East and South of Lake Tsad; 
and, when last beard fri>m, be hatl obtained information Teaching to 
the basin of the Nile, for be was told, on nuthority which ho could 
rely upon, of a route Jeadliig to ** /Aa banJea of a i<cry roHtidfrtUtU 
river jtoteiny wutnKtrd, ao larpi that they could npt make out per¬ 
sons standing on the other side, and which they were nnable to 
cross.” 

The latest date at which the Expedition hail been liconl from, 
when the foregoing was written, was August 31,1863. The Aandoa 
AtirrKjenm, No. gives ns informabon down to the 13th of last 

October. On the 27tJi of Scptcmlier, Dr. Overweg fell a victim to 
hb devotion to the entcrjiriae in which he was engaged, at the early 
am of thirty years. But Dr. Bar^ undauntnl, was determined to 
f^low up the results already obtainctL Dr. Vogel, a dbtingubbed 
astronomer and botanist, was on hb wav to join we Expedition, must 
happily, on the very day the news of Y)r. tJhrerwi^’s death was re- 
ccivwL There b reason to hope, therefore, that these important 
Mplorations will not be given up. Among the «'onunuuications last 
received b a map of Central Amca from 4® tobl6® N. fj. and 8® to 
33® E. L, of which PrrfC Petermann says: 1 have no hesitadoo hi 

nronnuncing thb map as the most t'omprehensive and complete tliat 
has ever nwulted frocn the travds and teoearches of any single Afri¬ 
can travella.” i. a. a. 


^’L UxiTKD Statcs ExTcnmos to Jsrax. 

In Noremha last, the U. S. steam-frigate Mbsustppi sailed from 
Annapolb, bearing the flag of Commodore Perry, as commander of 
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the United State* Erpedhion to Japan. The whole aqnadron, con- 
of leteral Bteam-frigate*, and other TeiBeU of war, wa* ex- 
ftocted to reniioxTotu at Uongkong. About this time, pro^blj^ the 
Expedition i* approaching ita dcednalton; and it will aoon be decided 
what are to be ita rtwulta. We eamuatlj hope that, without any 
diahonor to our national tla^, thruuglt abuae of pr>wcr, it may coo~ 
tribute to enlanye our knowlod^ of that great Krapire, all wc know 
of which, at Droiwnt, only exdtea the desire to know more. Tho 
intentions of the Ooremmcnl are cleariy wt forth in tlie following 
letter firom President FUlmor») to the Emperor of Japan, from which 
an extract was publuhed hut spring in our public prints. 


“MILLARD nU.MORE, 

nusmwr or inx csiiao RSTn or Avnoex. 


TO HIS IMPERIAL MAJESTY THE EMPEROR OP JAPAN. 


“aasAT AMD COOP ranwo; I arai! yon Uiu letter by an enroy of my own 
appointment, an oAcer of Ligb rank in bia country, who u no tniwinnaij of 
rvlacioa He |cuet by my comnuuMi to bear to yoo my irrertu^ and 
wkb^ and to promote frtrndship and ouaunerce between tbe two countn^ 

“ Yoo know that tbe ITniie^l Sutee of America now extend from eea to eea* 
that tbe ipeat cuuntrwe of Ore^ and CahANnia are paru of the Uoiteti 
Sutce. and that hum three rountriea. which are rich in gold, and atlrer, and 
prectuuB etooei, our eteatom can reach the alioree of yoor happy land in lean 
thnn twenty dnya, 

■ Many of ocr thine will now pam in errry year, and aome perfaape to erery 
wcfk, between IMlilunua sod China; iboee •hipt miut pa«i alone the cuaata of 
your empim; eUimu and winds may catn>« them to be wrecked w your ahoraL 
ami we aak and export from yoor friendahip and your mntntMo. ^^rihm for 
our men and prutflctiuo for our prupertr. We wi»h tmu our people may be 
pemuttod to trade with your people ; but we aball not nuthoriu them to 
break any laws of yunr eai{iireL. 

* Our ob^ b frwoJlr emummial btrtrxiotae, and nothing more. YouhaTe 

many pmdnctji^ which we should be glad to buy; and we hare prt^uctkxH 
which might suit tout peo(4e. 

• Your empire bae a great ahtmdaace of coal; this b so article which our 
fteamdups, in jjoing frum California to China, muat aim. Tliey would be iHad 
that a harbor m your lanptre abuuld be amM>tatcd to which coal might be 
brought, and where they migbl alarays be able to punJuue it. 

- In many other respecta, commerce between your empire and our country 
would be DMful to both. Let os raaaider well what now iatcrorta arMc from 
them recamt erenu which hare Uougfat our two countrioe ao near toeetber 
wl w^ parpoeee of frieodsWp. amity, and inlercourw they t^nire 
m the brouts of those who gorem both omntriea. Parewell 

■•GiT« under my hand and aeal, at the city of Washingtno. the 10th day of 
[u x] • WL and of the tm l e pcmUnf of the United States the eerenty 


By the President 
D. WaasxxB, .Sserttory c/StMU." 


M. PILLMORE. 


♦ 


To tilt) Ani^ricou OriiMital Sociutr^ tbia Estj^dditiqio » tbe mdte in- 
teresdng ps cihe it," on ti m+jniben u iu<:;luil{t!i:l in it^ lUe iLav. Geonee 
Jonea, U,!?. X., wLt> tbw Coiniuodore m duLpIniOi ^ 

knowlijdi^.' of iha worM* ipithumi on luojj: ubKfic^ fwtn hii ntitij ™ 
ooualjy in our DtKiontii re^ib. n&i] fictojif.iii'i; nod 1 irt^wtrr iuv* iinpHnl}-. 
inf'Qle^ jmttify tin) eTjH*i.‘tiuiou lliat rhc goidisty will faicWn^kr reoews 
inij^ortnini- eomjnnntcBtioh’^ from Lim in nturwii'r to a f«rt» of inqtti:' 
ri«f iiddjH«o(] to biiii by n cutumlttiM appomliw] fgp tbu |?ttr|K>Ks prt- 
TliW* to bl" dir;pttn.utv+ t, 6, 




TIL Uyrnstt SrariLB E^tFiutmuK to tto: Pacmc. 

_ AVij fiiTiunt frofii n rjn^fijlly prepin^ ftrtJcTu in tlie Intef- 

Hffmecr fur No^^mbur 1852, tbu IbUtriwUi)^ ijurngruplnt retatire to 
die dedigri nmJ ^niiipmuiit of tliin EtTpedilion, now acioli to taka ita 
iJo|MUlnru, undiir CommmiiJfit • 

' ‘ i 

“ It* vbf«U Till btj to twanaocH tba tThfnii ned Jfipon nrjrt, ih* 

route bclwaeii Cb^ xflu] CaliCnirtua, und tho ^orlL FlActOe CKSt^iUi iu ttnj HT^ioa 
of Itehnn^'ft SLrntH. h nmj pftibalily mU*t nwoetkij Hw Sen of TiUlaiiy, to 
toilce suiDa eiiu^iiitbct* naiHm for tiLte ]inm<uthjii uf 

cb3 entcrpTiN'di In tbiNA «ini|iiirutir£lT utlkllfr'wii vwEihra 

In evL'ry ^HTtlcoLir lliu 3iijM£lit3»ni wilJ lliyfijuj^Jf' pnipfliwl fof Uw 
irark IwriiTi It, ^ 

“ III tbe tdojitih; dftpwtnicnl* llic moe wcfliniTwclbCin b numife^tcd Tlie 
MtrciOtHnkiil butruiunnln are ubtaukti] l1i|r>ii^i tiH! OSjacrruiory at 

Wn^iin^tOT, Hurt ^ of tlNs rm- brat qiulitr. , , , . . TLo of 

cotlodi&g' iDAnjujitiEHi in natumi (lEftoQF luiro bicn cKOMdi&itly wpd oLHjd. for, 
trron to tb* nuiat minute |MrtJptiljir, 

■* V M unilKTwtMiiil that uigi £x^ilitir]ri wUJ jieiitnUf eotBumu Lhr-co yoim la 
tbe uiKjfnpJitliujenl pf lla mKed nud lm|witrtilt worlt, lUuJ In jretnmlni; l»i tbi 
A llKtltir eoiut lit thh tiwc it teill tzaTi'Tvp iJm mtUsn-or naaliT of the titlhcxlo 
imfreqacnied wvioni bonlaHiqr ojuiq ihc KAeilk tKouiL On thn Linfl aide, nri 
llh* cwii^l* of tinli&mUv sisd Ori^a ;• w UW Qtbrr, Ur- letnuui of Kainl^c^lhn 

and liw iflomlf of Jnpiin \ in tlio nciTtlii, to n wrj b%h degni; uf latilmte, UtP 
i«SDe> of our wlventoroikii vh.ilcfH; ami ki tba ouulh. tba couitllcu tabuift* of 
ihe iKtjH^ •» hnjjrrl^ly tlBikrn Lo the cifillzitd mUtniB of the oortb, yet nuny 
of uem iiduibilaj httOnin beJng?i wExno eodditiira dulliai:^ our Olni 
tIhx 8 rharteterutien Invito ihc icruLiiij of tho Inmnl auil 1^ eUJiuu*. 

One of the dlcMC Tt'’nitArbnblc^ nntl in Oh mu»i iuCereaLLU^ iiJitMil friwiii* in 
1^! world M the SAnlvrieh Iilmihw llitry fufin ilifl iulunl iituppiiiff-plare fur 
|ul the Teiioola pljfma {Ibiiu or dAtnn fttMl tlie oiwttih uf CiiUfrmul, 

They an almwjr the EcULUilliPd niBunt of pttr whakatitlia, liwnibTd ftf 
wtirh Lato ahntulj' lokeu iLarlxir thirtc ^ithm a «in^]o year, epij aol % lif 
them, with the ibKtiffn facifitit'* WpV uifticijf. teetnifi-minx their cargoM nt • 
then fMjriii. lo the kpue of hot a fi.'W jeorv mprv, tLejf wiQ comtilute thpf 
Breat eutumcrEiail depot of nuuj noUocii Thraq^ lh«a will pii« tin) Ttij iwjp - 
f^ota CUuka that will bo ihunoc rooiinNl m Mwi ia IjxiAixi pufjt nw twenty or 
thirty daya later. 
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* At preatei, a aiV TCw e l can make tbe enjage &tim Cantnn to San Fmndaro 
in fortT-fire dnT«; bot U U tbooght that ocean-stpamen, which mmt niurwa 
rflr toad) at Uie Sandwich UlamU, will aceotnplidt it b aixtcen, or orvn fiior- 
daTa. Tbe paM^^e ln>tn San Francisco ti> Panama onw occoptea twelve 
dava Vrhcn the nulraad ahaQ bo complciett tbe Mxtr mllev tranut amm the 
laOunua will be nuulo b throe boim; anj thence tu New York b eiglrt da^ 
Box hnw lung will the iMhnra* be the way of traoeit from the Pac& to m 
Atlantic abomf Who can tall t Tbe Wratera Slate* of thi* Union are nei¬ 
ther Iktleoi nor idle. Tber arc aHre to their hitcrefta, and full of enterpriee. 
HicT will conn oanoeet tbm mercantile citica with the porta of the pBci& ^ 
milroada and telejpapb-wirM. Before many reara vhail paaa, not onlr will 
the Canten newi bo tranmiitted by telegraph ^om San FrandaoD to St Loatt 
ami thence to tbe Atlantic conrta, withb uxtem or eighteen day* after the 
occorreoce of the bcidenta at Oauton, hut cheati of tea and bale* of Mika, by 
the «nne cooreyanee arroai the ocean, will be there opened wilhb a few Iwicf 
daya thereafter; and St Looia, a few year* ago an ununportant village amidrt 
the wiida of the Wert will be tlw city of commerce aitd ditergmco for the 
chutent pruilncta of the Cele»tial Empire. And sixtaen davx it ia confidently 
pnxficted by many, wU) he aafEdent bpM of time to enal^ the merchaxK of 
Sew York to read the derpatche* of hia correapoodenta at CanlaiiL 


"Cangreae haa a p nro p r b ted for thie Expeiiition one Inindrrd ami iwentv-Srv 
thomanil doUan; a Wgc aum, to he wre, bat bow amall when contnetinf with 
the magnitude of tlw work to be acoompliihcd T 


“While the Government b thi» protTdinjf for the exploration of 
the North P&ciftc, and the ojK*ninj» of the new route of commence 
between (.'bina nnd California eeem^ likeij aoon to hrinj^ the United 
Statea into intimate rvlationa with tho Celeadal Empire, and to afford 
new facilities f<>r increaain^ onr knowW^ of that part of the East, 
some of the ialands uf Mlcruncwa, in a more southern Intituiie, are 
being iigiited op, for the first rime, bv the nreaeoe^* of Christian miv 
Biomiries,* who, white pursuing th«nr woric of iKmevolence, majr be 
expected to communicate miu'h that will be new rea|)ecting tbe tribes 
of these countltws ooean-islea, their physical and int^kctoal charac¬ 
teristics, tlioir migrations, thrir relations to each other and to conti- 
ncoUl races, and tho like, as well as the geography of their Uland- 
bomeh, 

A private letter from one of these mUsionaries to a gentleman in 
New Haven, alludes to some interesting ruins on Asot^ion I.dand, 
one of the Caroline group, b Lau 7*’ N. We are permitted to quote 
the paissago hure. 

"Umi ps*t history of thb island is full of btamt, ami much of it wrapped 
b Tht-To oro Dumerooi rubs, bn*, of whsl are supposed to be 

esstl^ We vbited ooe, the other day. which W trtily waodrrftA T^e walls 
are fw^y-ftre feet high. verT thick, built entirelr of prismatic meksi, tome of 
thsm riglitcvti fset long, sou two thick. There arc aralU withb vndl*, (he 
^outcr enclosing about ooe sere, and aaveral very neat vaulta fa which houum 
■^DDoes, etc, have bm found. W'ben, why, and Iw whom thet« wall* wer* 


See 7Ar J f iswaa Br y Iltrald for starch, 1658. 
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hop* to nuJn aoino further cxplonUioo aod th«SS IlT j? 
tBtsucBte anj fcifannetiaa- ■»! u»« elioll be heppj> to com- 

*“ '"W' “f AK««»io« di«,„ fran 

afl othoB Bpokcn u that part of the Pa<i5c. 


Vm. OnricTAL RaroRT or tob rjciran Stato Exfomox to 
tiie Dead Ska. 

8«*tr. bat the ni*nn«?b ^ ^ ^ Suio. 

Tl»JlL«.«|!abIi,lJdVX 

hemirB map of the Thad Sea aiwT^^ cooipre- 

oouBtiT, codArueted from ih« ini,.i i i ^ Joolao, with tw rurmtauwc 

iwi!3£>S^ rXi?l%,""" “»«"»»«• i.*«* «.i dSTS 


IX BlBUOORArBICAL IXTBLUOKKCB. 

L AnucA. 

I* Pkiloioffy. 

PW«W.-iin«; MHertioo dWripOon. 
t r^WDce dfl TimJa ^**1 Carthage et sur dtren pointa do 

“ I ^ ^ tram^ption ni nracUns Mlin ui et !• 

<!• U ,Sr?rJy Miiibnier 

cW.i.;eL,™wC. 

In*Jm«*«. ;« Hdnrid. EwJd. 
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2 . JlUtory, 

Pripfe ans Aegrptrn, Aetliiofk>n nod J^r nalbiaKl dea SinaL too 
KK lianJ Lt pKiua. Mil Tafiln. Berlin : 1852. 

D«nknmler aus Ai^ pti u und AoiIu.^pM D, naoli den Zelclinunifen 
d« V. M. deni Kfinipo v. rrcnmi^ti FruMlricli Willielm IV. iwch 
dieaen IJu^ern jun^ndiun und in d. J. 1842-46 an»^^•^^i^lrl^•n wia- 
Mtidiaf^ ExpediUon, aiif IWtUl Sr. M. d. K6tug» liereuM^. und uriitut.. 

ron RLe^uii. T/u^oIn. IVrIin: 1850-52. 

^lu T-Ma^in Ibn Tagrii BanJii antiidi* qufliu* dtulus wt £n- 
ex-ZUhtrnkfy Muldk Misr v^4.Kdh?rak e codd. msa. nunc 
pnmuiii AnibKV wliti. Totui I. iiarteni 1 ed. PniC Dr. T. G J 
JuynboU ct Dr. B. F. ilauliCA. LugiLBatar.: 1862. 

5. Rfltfficm, 

PiBtis Sqdiia, Opa^ Gn^^it iiin Valentino ailludicatum, « codico 
manitf^pio Coptic L>ndiiH>njd diwijaiit ct Latino rertit M. G. 
Schwarti, edidit J. IL Petonnann. BcToIini: 1861. 

n. WrsTtiix Aata. 

1 . Pkiloloffj/. 

Mteioirw irar Ica iwcriptioiw Aoh6ro«iud<», roncu« dana ndiomo 
foTaCTewT** (Suitoetfin.) (UJonm.AtaL 

Triliutvifrajichnisso dea Obelisken ana Ximiiid, neUt Vorbo- 
mwlninjfen Obor cl rersolii^vlcnen Urapning und Cliarnkti r d. ner- 
««cIion and aaijrnsdien KiiL^Iirift, etc, ron G. F. Grt>tefeud. Mit 3 
lafi'ln. liannorer; 1852. 

Forei^ wonia occwring in tho QorAn, bv A. Sim?nm.<r, M. D. On 
Jonm. As. Aoc. No. 2 for 1852.) ' 

Gmmmairo Pe^e. on Prindp^ de I’lranlen niodeme, accom- 
jvign6» ae/or-nmites war aon ir de modoloa d’ocriture rt do atvle poiir 
la corrcapondi'uce dijJ^Jtnatiqne el iaiutlfi^rD, par Alcxandro CliodakoL 
anoon oonsuJ de Rassic cn Pcne, etc. Paris: 1853. ^ 

2 . History, . 

TabcrUtanensis dve Abu Dsdiatbri Mohammed ben Dschcnr Elis- 
Annah--rwum et lega^ Ed. Prot J. G. U Kosegarleti. * 

\oI. III. Giyjiliisvalduie: 18.>2. * 

^fitorum Ambuni loH de Ablodklia, nunc prininm editi a R. P. 
i 11 x' “• *1832. 

hilii^AI I ^“'*^'1 rA/rinue ct do l^pne. inti- 

tul^ Al-BavaiK>DMagnb, ei fiugmenta de la Chninique d’Artkb fdo 
Cordouc.] ^arK.P.A.Do«-. Lugil.lW.: 1848-1861. 2 

Toi^ tn. 
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Histob^ d» Bcrbires et Musulmanes de TAfriqitift 

Bepli^&Uioiudo, par Ibn-KUflldouii, Twd. de rArfllw par le Baron do 
Sbme. Toirtk'i. Faiii : 

Lencoa Bibliogr^pbwiun el Enryclopaedictim a Mustafa Ben Ab¬ 
dallah *. , notnine llaji Khalfb celebrato ccnuposlnra . *. primam 
fldidit ^ ^. Gusiflviitn Fiueg^'l. TotaiM tL London ; 18SS. 

LilenitntBW^itdite dirt Arater. ’Vou ibruiQ Bcigiane bii m Etido 

twOlEten Jubrhuntlertsa dor IBilschre?{- Von BMUDier-rurgsUlL 
Erste Ahth^ Driller DaiiiL IrVien : 

itnJea lUf Ic* elmnta bbtoHqacfl tt Im tradirions popuUiren da 
rancifnuc Annemic, d’^apw uiic disiertiition de M. J. Emin. Far 
>f, Ed. BuUurier. (In Jowm, AtiaU for Jannnry, 105 2 -) 

. *, Nineveh and yabylcmr wnth traveU m Amienin, Kuidistaii and 
tlie Dt»ert, being the reank O'f n Bccond. eirpedtrion undertaten for 
the TWisteea of tho BriUab Muaeuni. By Ah JL Lajnrdr SL P- PSatea- 
Londoh t IS52. 

hloDumenta of Nine'■'eh (aecond wno*) ohiefly illuatTatiTB of ui* 
vrars of Semwchcrib. By A. i.L Lflysrd. [Amdon i 

Ninavch and ila Pnlacc^. The dihcoverio* of and Lnyanl 

If plinl to ibe oluciilalJaa of Holy Wriu By Joeoph Bonomit F. R. S* L. 

Oanjrujth^* 

Lexicon geojjynpliicum, cni dtoJua ot Mfr6*id d^TtiJW a dnobw 
codd. nuss. Arabioe odkiimn Faac. jt* »^. Kd. Prof Dr+ T. G, .L Jujn- 
boil. Lugih Batavn: 1852* 

Die Eiturtmdu im Yerhilltnke nir Nntur u. Gosehichto dee 
chon, odi Allgemeine Vei^tcich. Goographie. 18^ Tho-il,^ 1 Ahlh * 
3 Each. iVflrt Asks, mk dnem Plan vim JeruMliTn und ^.^erKarte 
Ttm GalilBa in Imp. 4®* autb 2 * Von Cori Ritter. Bfirbn : 1^2+ 

Asie Slineure..,, Description physique, itAlisli^pii:' et ardid^ftogu^no 
do cetto oontr^e. Par P. de TchicnniclieffM I ™ Fortie t Gi^rapmO 
pbyrique <#anp»rf‘<. 8®* Pltw 12 planches, uno grande cafta^dfl 

I’Asie ct un AtUs itv« 28 pIL, In 4®. Pniia: 1B&2. 

Vojage autonr de In Mer ot rlans tea toms Bibliqnes, cie- 
C 1 I 16 de Ddwinbrt, 1 SbO, Jl Avi^, 1851. F« F. de Sauluj. Rela¬ 
tion da Vtiyaga. Tome i, Pam: 1S52. 

Dr^K-von Spmneria Hif<toirisch'gtogrepliischfir BanJ-Auafl. Liet 

14. 10 Kaitem Goihn: 1652 h 
4* 

ZandovestiH or the Religions Bookii of the ZoroaHtriaas,edited ned 
interpraud N, L, Westergmad* VoL L The Zend Texta- Part 1 . 
Y Copenhagen t 1852. 
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ln'^tltgcn Sehnftcn dcr Pantm, .. * Ton Dr* F* 

EfrtygeL Bd. L LKt VendidiuL Lt-ijtxig : 1352. 

lietirc « ?il* Hc-inaud f«uf quelr|iiif>$ ninnwHMitv S]rnnque$ du 
Bnlannmue, c^.in E«]mUt> dt‘a t^udioiiB d'antcun Grvs prv&LiiGS ct da 
traiLdtt |juilofl«|jhjqu(»^ Pax E. (In /cmm. Aiiat. fox 

A|irll, 1853)* 

5. Betl€»-L€Hm. 

Th^ Gu-tUt&n, or EoMMlflxdeii cf SheiMi ^fllB]Lhu^ddin &tdx of Shi' 

TUX. Translatwl fitt tiie lltrt lini+j into 1‘mH) btrI Vsne, with an 
IntrcMluotoiy Pn^lhcer and n LiA!i of the authoTi^ froin tlio Aiisli KiidtL 
if/ Edward B. EofttwiclM London : 1882, 

ILL EAWTtiiSf AsiJu, 

" 1 , Phitfiloffy, 

Uolwr Jio Sprnfhei d* Jakiiti>n* Grnuunintik, Test, und "Worterbych* 

Von Otto BwhtJlng[t, St. Pf tembnrf; 1851. 

Umtiiituitlk doH Snmiikrit, Zrod^ Grwch.i!H'bcii^ Lnt* 
ciniachi,''!!* LLttlinuLatJiiMii AlkihrwnHdK^irj GotluKh^n und D^utscbcn. 

Vun Fraur Itoji[»r Abth* 8* Bf-riin t 1852. 

XiruktB Muumt dmt lierauag^g^btEn ron Ru^ 

dolpU Kotb. Hidl 3. Gbttin^o : 1852. 

y»bdnkalpndrumn, l«v Rija KAdhfljEiiitA Dotjju VoL til CnlcuttA: 

1851. 

A Sandcril Eoc/diiptedii. 

2. Ifttiury. 

ElidjnLamnghil. Hirioiro dea nwi do Kudiinlr* troduitn et cooi'' • 
montoe par M. A. Tigvor, Tom, iii, PaHw; 1853. 

TIm pntrEpttlioii of a. Wwk begun in JNO. It wnUlm din continuatiai 
uf KjilniLu''fl liLiUny, br an imlmuim aLitlji^x gf llu LWElftb wnlm/. 

IndLhdiie AUtwtbmni^kTiudn voti Cliriidiini Lofson, ordenilitdiom 
ProA^^ior d. Alttiniiftfhnn Spraclio n. Littiimfuir mi d. Ktmi^L FruUi$. 
Friod.'WiliujIma-Univctsiitttt Jtu Bonn, Zwfiter lland. [Second Part] 
Ge«chicht« RuiJdlia htft nuf din Bnllnbhi' ntid jungoro GnpUt' 
d/ujistin. Mil (dnor Kiirte. lVmn:ja52. 

Akndemi-scLe V^>^!L■^un^^!ll iitwr inducdio Litwntt.tirgeBcbiolitc. Go- 
Imltun Vn Wiiitor^tceier 1851-^2, voii Dr. Albivclit Webor, Bor* 

Un: 1852 . 

Two lnetun» on the .Aboriiptuil Race in India, aa distingnialiLed 
fmm did EatvikriTic or Hindu Tinew. Bt Lit'Ut. Gononil Brigga, 

F» R. S. (In Jaurrmi JL AxioU^ «Sor. v/ &f, Brrlam and Iniandf 

Vol. xiiL Fart % tot 1852.) 


t^r diff*^ frcHi. Ib« ^„«kril nw^, m^\ica\]j7i^ia 

tjruMi iii]|l lflw^t' 4 ’, tlmj (htwwslvffl tn ^ FfttoltrirlSL^ 


Uy 1, BfaiW. II, h^. (fn y»fr™. ^ tAf JmL AreJiip^ fof XoivtubBr 

and iXsceiiiWi-, ana for .lanmiy, jgsa,) ^ ^'o'Uiitter 

Coirtinao.1 W Scfrtanbtt, leSL ei« p,*o 225 of tLi, toIthih!. 

tM« i'«t kn^m-O 

d.^ a II. uiH, CatiiJogq^ nlpImU'U.iuc dw f.Huiitaux Clii- 

flinifi ilmm fosit^lo dc» Yoii^rn, donuDi Tfin 

3. Pfltfjiim^ 

I 7 iTlihH-Lt AV,‘bcr. Part L 
ujflftjiii.y>bau|,iEa in lUu WAaliyonriifni- end tin' Kitn-^dlVddiiL 
mth Uir ..f M.il.y W Not a, 7. Ite^iin ■ 1^52 

'I r Vh\[<miph\«. FonaeteJng. 

B.L Vi, ifk* L^tlr'isia”) Gt^UMhiffi^ 

OutUmned from M Hi-a 1. Stw pc^c £31 pf tlw tulumi^, 

'Fj^iL^ivt'"! •‘ifcl'“in™ CI.„„dric» tmiluits «, 

BV >0 dfs .'spIicaUoiiH, fttnvift Jy Fdniaiui-raticni dc tons Lis 
Ic^sttttuiiw Hi twlti u PI dp nndjMtioxi do kiim oo^-nup-k Turi^ * I Ssfi 
^ An nwjiiM Vi th^ nTiipmi i.f tlu- Kiiou.K In oJLu Bv CnirteLin 

AoJ. uju pflii a, for 1953 ) ' J 

fnidult du .SJfliL^rit, a«wn|»i^n^J d^m 

Eu™™’C™,i‘ 'Z;": Ts.r"" r- 

*** dotploinupiat, TmnsLit^l 

worn i^gbilesu By li, SpoMm liimly, London; 18<G3, 


Ftlmol 

gwage, Cliap. iii Soil. 


rV"* C>ra\Nic4.. 

1. /*A/iWojj^, 

of tlie Inilo^FiLcjfic tdiuidii. By J. R. Logan, Tjun 
Cojjipai'aijve vhajjtctcmtiqs of eacli group. 
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ni* Imloisciiaii, viL Jfrittb ItnJonpAiati^ (In t/owm, ^ the /nc/» 
Arthtp^, for Oflolur, ISSl^ atk) LJi5S.) 

Ablumrllunx^ aber di& AiDD-^piAubi\ Voti Dr, Aua PSKnaakr, 
Wivni 1 Sq% 

Kntwohv D'arcli-'Mdit dor v, Dairidow Yorftissbcii 'WfiriJiirM.iuitiJtiTtg 
am lier Sprache dor AinHL Vod Dr*Aug,'P6jU(jjHiiT. Wien : lSfl2. 

BcHra^xiu- Koniituian dor japamMilioa PoefilcL Van I>r» 

Auj^. Pfijtmiiiit'r. Wk fn: 1862, 

t'pber pfnj^ Kiip^nschaftcn dcr jnpaabrcljicii YulLspooae, Von Dr, 
Aii^, I'lizinaier. U'ien : J 862 , 

2, Hittar^, 

Report on the eonditJan nnd of thq abotigtnos of Artis- 

tmluL Uy W, Weatyarth, (In /ourtt, o/ (M /nd. ArtAip^ for 
Decii’nilAt, 1S6L) 


X. Tixr or Tna ATiiAttVA^vwA, 

i 

It wm nnQouneiMl in our In*t Nnmlier, tiiai Jdr, IVdljain D. Wtit- 
rifT of NoftliiLiiipioTi, a memlbiir of tliq Ani, I’Jf, Sodqlyj liod 

lK?t!n EHillatiii^ tli« (^f tltw in BerUn, pTepnrator)' to pub- 

Ibitlug it, Ife hm JntL-Iy jpfnno to Paris to perfortn tlie satiia labor 
Uiei\S and internoLsiO, ut coilntc the MSS. in Ennltmi], '^le print' 
iny Tuill, proLabTv, la: U'gnu before tltv rnd of tlw aiiminer Pro- 
few>r Itoiti of m nK*ocia[r.‘<l n-iib. ilr. Wiiiniev m joint otlitor, 

TIj c! El BiTiiiH) world mny esp'irt, tlierofore,' soon to fiavo a TJiluahla 
cdirioq of ibin important vnjrk—tite fij»t Snmkrit pnbUcntion in. 
whidi an Araericaix hm been conoenieiL A recent letter fmm Mr* 
\V littni'y infi^niiA m timi, on utn'liil i:x»inpjkri=<:iu of the lest of Uio 
Atlian'a M ttli that cf the Hik* tthieli had nut beet) made wU*!! hia 

n NW Oh tlio osnltfl of Uie later Veiiic resesircliH^. in Genimny. uucr- 
in MnotliLT part of tfiis NumU-r.^ woa written, rehition tuma 
out to 1.4J e-^nttally ditrerent frotn that wbicii bad Ijeen conjoctared. 
If, namely” ls & says^ “Uiere i >0 left ont of aceonut, in cstmiating tliq 
Ailian% on the one Imnd, the twentieth book, (which, aa siateth m a 
mere ordiecdon of eitmcta fmra liie ij,il£,) and, on the other, the pnMo 
jxirUouq wLilJj; Occur hort^ and therii, in two ioi^tnneed een^tltutinw 
whole book% there will remnin not much over 40(KI vortt^s whsim 
only about 033 ^ luH otie^sih* n^ltpiit of i<h'ntiS'nUori wiiJ) corrw- 
poniling Rik paMwiyes,” Mr. WIdtney lindu Tvo-Mjn* to modify 
what he b^ said of the xjirigin and vjduo of the various names of tha 
Atuan'a, in tbo j%[h!r tuderrad, tc^, “aiiwc the light w’bidi the test 
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iMf affiirrlfl, to diOTflr tlio of Old IiTpotlrea» irtEdi 

a^Kumoi ft fictitjou.^ conrux-liim w-Jiii ihq tioiiliai of AOiftnau imd 
Aitonis, nod witb iJk* IkjibiDa, to bnvtf Wn asscHi^j forthpftelii nina 
witii th« colons Mf gftinlLg mid itniMmimio fot 

lliom; ftiul [ WftrliJi, “tJip word WjSjw^ in HSim-vinda. 

to bo Ml an Liitiroly dldprout Oflmriv, litjmt tUing lito - sodl 
mt:ai]tAtJon. whicL wonlJ oifttu UUb niiiuq to a cenniii exteot fiuris- 
dcwjnptivq of ilie coiltMitioii.” ^ * 

li> £|. OL 


Melsjc lArt oy tjjk VkiiijIh. 

'■Pf^ *“ 

II ^ iiJtiilamitions of thb tenu ; to. tliat of Dr. TEioTniia 

KtTP. U. A* H^ini^ luttiML^toiioTy of Amwricjtii H,nm|. ‘KinE-p, *. 
c^; Apr. m. -p. a40. ami tliatof bIw. D^u^ 

Perking il^nurv-of Am,^,ian ikiard. ■ Mightv .Vogq]; 

//er^ ftlv 1838^ p. fi3. = . « t 

Sv^tllJ1 npiiroidiiiftLion, hoinwpr, msir t>o made towfiidis a oom^rt 
exp iinnl.on. 7d«• cli-nriy donon^ • iH^uxwk.' tijir?oiii: G™- 

fM/icti t l drtla Lin^fua AorJa, p, 200, Wr bftTO al«j 

Ui.- Ui^imony of t‘r. ForUts, Hint ibo IkronKi^ figtiru of i* bird in a. 

jx^K-k, ^ ff. S. 0 / Ih„t it unwrtdr, from 

^Twrioii^ whttlivr ikiioU<H *o. long,* ai cjcTikinf-jl by Horn-’*! 
jPiuijP Kurd, kmgdotiif) or^hi. ru.iiiilaiiiod 

Iw ilydn^ Kurtl. ^ angeL') [n TiPirh,.r cose iJiould 

.Mr. Lnt^nl in tlw sniru) lino bnxe rrmlenid J/rM in rpferenfo to lids 
*uby'ct both ' k-iB-; Jk-hr. mrifk, 'king;) nnd ^nmn*!/ 

Ilebr. “angel.") g^o Lnyard^a AVjuovA ujh/ i£« JittuaiKt. 

voL I, p. 243, ^ 

^ce w^ting ibo aboTt^ Additional tnfjiriiintloa Los l^een nwtveJ 
from Mr. Uynnl Limatlf; uad fhim Jkv, IL Lob-It^d, iliaslotuirv of 
Anioncftn Honid* ' 

Mr. Livunl. fn diy a„mmn of JS40, at Hodwaii. a town of tlie 
k ob^imd H sgbi of tli» mjfturioii^ figiiro. Ik dewrik-. it 

■ticlci genendh used m MiW and HiEglidod, was nLmti!juBii<d liv dio 
mde image of a hm\ in the ««iie m^U^U at»l mor^ like ,m rndi;ii of 
Moxicnn idol thnn a co,.k or ponwa-t. li^ irianillar wo^kmikiudilp 
mdtentod iwtno anUouity, but I cotilil s.>o no tjtices of Usrtlpdoii uixm 
it..., It JB not boW upon. nn idol, but as n symbol^ baimer 
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M Sheikh Nwr termed it, of-the hottte of Huawnn fiee Lay- 

wd’* Babylon ami A^newA, New York, 1853. ]k 48, where he girea 
an eograving of this object. He does not eiphun Afirftk, but appears 
to use MeleS Im for * King Jesus/ on p. 83. 

Mr. Lobdeil in October. 1852, Twited Sheikh Adi, on occasion of 
the annual fertival of tho Yendls at that place. He say*, there waa 
** music and dandne, orery ni^t during the (cstiTol, before Mrltk 
Taooty King Peaoodc, or the Uovir* imaip!, as one of tho Sheik^ 
privately inJonned me." One of the chief priest* accounted to him 
^ the Devil's being called ileltk Tdtu os follows: 

* ''When Christ vu on the erow, in the ahccoee of hh fiienda. the Devil in 
the fuluon of a dervish look him down, and carried him to heaven. The 
Morrs soon fo ine. and, scdi^ that their Lord was do« there, inquired of the 
dervidivrbere be wao. They would not believa his onrvrer: but they peombed 
to do so. if he would take the pieces of a co<»ke<l chicken Trum whidi he was 
eating, and bring the animal to life. He ossmled to the propowl: and. faring 
hg Iwck bone to hb bone, the oock crew I The dervish then onoounred lus 
real character, and they upmerd their ostonislunent by a bmvt of adoration. 
Having mfbnned them that be would thenceforth always appear to Ms beloved 
in the shape of a twautiful bird, be denied.' The peacock (loooa) was eboeen 
as their chieftain's symbol; and the deity, if not the sun, waa forced to givo 
way ia the Sabeao syatem to the prince of beU." 

We give this rovth a* being the explanation of the Ycridls them* 
t^es. Tho grammatical interpretation of J/ir/ci; Tdos, *King Pea¬ 
cock,' we may now consider as established. 
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